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Diatriet  Clerk*8  Office, 

Be  it  remembered,  that  on  the  second  day  of  January,  A  D.  1829,  and  in  the  fifty- 
third  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Abiel.  Holmes,  of 
the  said  district,  has  deposited  in  this  office  the  title  of  a  book,  the  right  whereof  be 
daims^as  author,  in  the  words  following,  viz. 

"The  Annals  of  America,  from  the  discovery  by  Columbus  in  the  year  1492,  to  the 
year  1826.     By  Abiel  Holmes,  d.d.     .Minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Cambridge; 

Corresponding  Secietary  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.    suum  quaeque 

in  annum  refcrre.    Tacitus." 

In  conformity  to  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled  "  An  Act  for 
the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to 
the  authors  and  proprietors  cf  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned  : "  and 
also  to  an  Act,  entitled,  **  An  Act  supplementary  to  an  Act  entitled,  *  An  Act  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the 
authors  and  propiietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned;'  and  ex- 
tending the  benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing,  engraving,  and  etching  historical 
and  other  prints." 

JNO.  W.  DAVIS. 
Clerk  of  the  DUtrict  ofMasaaehtuetti, 


CAMBRIDGE  : 
■ILLIABO,  MBTC4I.r,  AND   COMrAlTT. 


PREFACE. 


A  NEW  WORLD  has  been  discovered,  which  has  been 'receiving  inhabi- 
tants from  the  old,  more  than  three  hundred  years.     A  new  empire  has 
arisen,  which  has  been  a  theatre  of  great  actions  and  stupendous  events. 
That  remarkable  discovery,  those  events  and  actions,  can  now  be  ac- 
carately  ascertained,  without  recourse  to  such  legends,  as  have  darkened 
and  disfigured  the  early  annals  of  most  nations.     But,  while  local  histories 
of  particular  portions  of  America  have  been  written,   no   attempt  has 
been  made  to  give  even  the  outline  of  its  entire  history.     To  obtain  a 
general  knowledge  of  that  history,  the  scattered  materials,  which  com- 
pose it,  must  be  collected,  and  arranged  in  the  natural  and  lucid  order 
of  time.     Without  such   arrangement,   effects  would  often   be  placed 
before  causes ;  contemporary  characters  and  events  disjoined ;  actions, 
having  no  relation  to  each  other,  confounded  ;  and  much  of  the  pleasure 
and  benefit,  which  History  ought  to  impart,  would  be  lost     If  history, 
however,  without  chronology,  is  dark  and  confused  ;  chronology,  without 
history,  is  dry  and  insipid.     In  the  projection,  therefore,  of  this  work, 
preference  was  given  to  that  species  of  historical  composition,  which 
unites  the  essential  advantages  of  both. 

It  has  been  uniformly  my  aim  to  trace  facts,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
their  source.  Original  authorities,  therefore,  when  they  could  be  ob- 
tained, have  always  had  preference.  Some  authors,  of  this  character, 
wrote  in  foreign  languages ;  and  this  circumstance  may  be  an  apology 
for  the  occasional  introduction  of  passages,  that  will  not  be  generally 
understood.  While  originals  possess  a  spirit  which  cannot  be  infused 
into  a  translation,  they  recite  facts  with  peculiar  clearness  and  force. 
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Quotations^  however,  in  foreign  languages  are  always  inserted  in  the 
marginal  notes.  There  also  are  placed  those  passages  in  English,  which 
are  obsolete,  cither  in  their  orthography,  or  their  style.  To  some  persons 
they  may,  even  there,  be  offensive ;  but  they  may  gratify  the  historian 
and  the  antiquary.  The  one  may  be  pleased  with  such  marks  of  authen- 
tic documents ;  the  other,  with  such  vestiges  of  antiquity. 

The  numerous  references  may  have  the  appearance  of  superfluity, 
perhaps  of  ostentation.  The  reason  for  inserting  so  many  authorities 
was,  that  the  reader,  when  desirous  of  obtaining  more  particular  infor- 
mation than  it  was  consistent  with  the  plan  of  these  Annals  to  give, 
might  have  the  advantage  of  consulting  the  more  copious  histories  for 
himself.  Should  these  volumes  serve  as  an  Index  to  the  principal  sources 
of  American  history,  they  may  render  a  useful  though  humble  service 
to  the  student,  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  his  country. 

Professions  of  impartiality  are  of  little  significance.  Although  not 
conscious  of  having  recorded  one  fact,  without  such  evidence  as  was 
satisfactory  to  my  own  mind,  or  of  having  suppressed  one,  which  ap- 
peared to  come  within  the  limits  of  my  design ;  yet  I  do  not  flatter 
myself  with  the  hope  of  exemption  from  error.  It  is  but  just,  however, 
to  observe,  that,  had  I  possessed  the  requisite  intelligence,  more  names 
of  eminence  would  have  been  introduced ;  more  ancient  settlements 
noticed ;  and  the  States  in  the  Federal  Union  more  proportionally  re- 
spected. For  any  omissions,  or  other  feults,  which  have  not  this  apology, 
the  extent  of  the  undertaking  may  obtain  some  indulgence. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  ^  10  October,  1805. 


The  favourable  reception  of  this  work  in  the  United  States,  and  its 
republication  in  London,  encouraged  me  to  extend  my  researches  in 
order  to  render  it  more  (full  and  exact  Opportunely  for  my  purpose, 
the   additions  that  have  been  made  to  the   Libraries  in  Cambridge 
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and  Boston,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  have  iamidbed  me  with  new 
sources  of  historical  information,  and  with  facilities  for  making  use  of 
them.  In  the  Ebeling  Library  and  the  Warden  Ck>llection,  presented  to 
the  University  in  Cambridge,  and  in  the  Prince  Collection^  deposited  in 
the  Library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  there  have  been 
foond  many  scarce  and  raloable  books  and  manuscripts,  iUustratire  of 
American  history.  During  the  convulsions  of  Europe,  our  libraries 
becoming  enriched  with  books  of  rare  importation,  I  obtained  several 
Spanish  American  historians,  and  among  them  Herrera,  whom  I  was 
no  longer  obliged  to  cite  from  a  very  exceptionable  translation. 

To  literary  gentlemen  and  correspcmdents  I  have  been  indebted  for 
answers  to  historical  inquiries,  and  for  the  use  of  rare  books.  My  par- 
ticular acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  late  president  Jefperson,  who, 
approving  the  plan  of  the  work,  sent  me  from  his  own  library  several 
books,  of  which  I  have  never  seen  any  other  copies.  Among  these  were 
Memoires  dc  VAmtrique — an  invaluable  collection  of  official  Papers  and 
I>ocnments,  which,  though  received  too  late  for  the  first,  are  used  in  the 
present  edition. 

The  period  of  Spanish  and  French  discoveries  and  settlements  was 
closed  before  the  permanent  settlement  of  Virginia.  Occurrences^  there- 
fore, in  the  colonies  of  those  nations,  after  this  epoch,  which  commences 
the  era  of  the  British  American  colonies,  are  not  inserted  in  this  edition, 
excepting  such  as,  either  from  local  circumstances,  or  wars,  commercial 
or  other  connexions  or  interests,  were  thought  pertinent  to  the  design. 
The  advantages  gained,  by  preserving  the  unity  of  the  subject  and  giving 
it  a  fuller  illustration,  will  compensate  for  the  omission  of  the  few  foreign 
articles  which,  in  the  first  edition,  were  inserted  at  a  later  period  of  our 
history. 

The  First  Part,  which  is  little  more  than  an  Introduction  to  the  suc- 
ceeding Periods,  has  a  new  claim  to  our  notice,  on  account  of  the  late 
additions  to  the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  from  what 
had  previously  belonged  to  France  and  Spain ;  the  proximity  of  Louisiana 
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AMERICAN  ANNALS. 


PART  I. 

EUROPEAN  DISCOVERIES  AND   SETTLEMENTS. 


PERIOD  I. 

FROM  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA,  IN  1492,  TO  THE  CON- 
QUEST OF  MEXICO,  IN  1621. 


Christopher  Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa,  having  formed 
a  just  idea  of  the  fieure  of  the  earth,  had  several  years  enter- 
tained the  design  of  6nding  a  passage  to  India  by  the  western 
ocean.^  He  made  his  first  proposal  of  attempting  this  discovery 
to  the  republic  of  Genoa,  which  treated  it  as  visionary.  He  next 
proposed  his  plan  to  John  II.  kin^  of  Portugal,  who,  at  that  time, 
was  deeply  engaged  in  prosecuting  discoveries  on  the  African 
coast,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  way  to  India.  In  this  enter- 
prise the  Portuguese  king  had  been  at  so  vast  an  expense,  with 
but  small  success,  that  he  had  no  inclination  to  listen  to  the 
proposal.  By  the  advice,  however,  of  a  favourite  courtier,  he 
privately  gave  orders  to  a  ship,  bound  to  the  island  of  Cape  de 
Verd,  to  attempt  a  discovery  in  the  west ;  but  the  navigators, 
through  ignorance  and  irresolution,  failing  in  the  design,  turned 
the  project  of  Columbus  into  ridicule. 

Indignant  at  this  dishonourable  artifice,  Columbus  left  Portugal ; 
and,  having  previously  sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  into  Eng- 
land to  solicit  the  patronage  of  Henry  VII,  repaired  to  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  king  and  queen  of  Spain.  It  was  not  till  he 
had  surmounted  numerous  obstacles,  and  spent  seven  years  in 
painful  solicitation,  that  he  obtained  what  he  sought.     To  the 

1  See  Note  I.  at  the  end  of  tKe  yolume. 
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1492.  honour  of  Isabella,  and  of  her  sex,  the  scheme  of  Columbus  was 
\^»v^-%^  first  countenanced  by  the  queen.  Through  the  influence  of  Juan 
Perez,  a  Spanish  priest,  and  Lewis  Santangel,  an  officer  of  the 
king's  household,  she  was  persuaded  to  listen  to  hii  request ; 
and,  after  he  had  been  twice  repulsed,  to  recall  him  to  court. 
She  now  offered  to  pledge  her  jewels,  to  defray  the  expense  of 
the  proposed  equipment,  amounung  to  no  more  than  two  thousand 
five  hundred  crowns  ;  but  this  sum  was  advanced  by  Santangel, 
and  the  queen  saved  from  so  mortifying  an  expedient.^ 

On  the  17th  day  of  April,  1492,  an  agreement  was  made 

by  Columbus  with  their  Catholic  majesties  :  That,  if  he  should 

make  any  discoveries,  he  should  sustain  the  office  of  viceroy 

by  land,  and  admiral  by  sea,  with  the  advantage  of  the  tenth 

part  of  die  profits,  accruing  from  the  productions  and  commerce 

of  all  the  countries  discovered ;  and  these  dignities  and  privileges 

were  not  to  be  limited  to  his  own  person,  but  to  be  hereditary  in 

his  family.* 

Aagusts.         ^"  Friday,  the  3d  day  of  August,  1492,  Columbus  set  sail^ 

Columbus    from  Palos  in  Spain,  with  three  vessels  and  ninety  men,  on  a 

Mils  from    yoyage  the  most  daring  and  grand  in  its  design,  and  the  most 

^^^        extensive  and  important  in  its  result,  of  any  that  had  ever  been 

attempted.     He,  as  admiral,  commanded  the  largest  ship,  called 

Santa  Maria ;  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  was  captain  of  the  Pinta ; 

and  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon,  captain  of  the  Nina.    Arriving  at 

the  Canaries,  he  on  the  12th  of  August  sent  his  boat  ashore 

at  Gromera,  one  of  the  most  westerly  of  those  blands,  in  the 

hope  of  obtaining  a  vessel  to  take  the  place  of  the  Pinta^ 

l^pt.  6.       which  had  been  damaged  in  the  passage  from  Pafos.    Not  suc- 

men.         ceeding  in  this  design,  he  refitted  his  ships  at  the  Grand  Ca* 

nary  ;  and,  having  laid  in  provisions,  he  sailed  fit)m  Gomera  on 

the  6th  of  September,  upon  the  voyage  on  the  ocean.^    When 

1  See  NoTi  II. 

a  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  44.  Hazard's  Historical  CoQections,  i.  1—^.  Munoi, 
Hist.  New  World,  b.  2.  Memorials  of  Columbus,  p.  Klviii.  and  Documents  II» 
III,  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  Privileges  and  Prerogatives  were  **  granted 
and  expedited  *'  by  the  king  and  queen  **  m  the  town  of  Santa  Fl,  in  tm  plain 
of  Granada,  the  17th  day  of  April,  a.  d.  1492,*'  and  completed  at  Granada  on 
flie  30th  of  the  same  month.  Tliough  the  name  of  Ferdinand  appears  connect- 
ed with  that  of  Isabella  in  this  compact,  he  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the 
enterprise,  as  Idng  of  Arragon.  The  whole  expense  of  the  expedition  was  to  be 
defrayed  by  the  crown  of  CastUe ;  and  Isabella  reserved  for  her  subjects  of  that 
kingdom  an  exclusive  right  to  all  the  benefits  that  should  accrue  trom  its  suc- 
cess. Throughout  this  transaction  the  conduct  of  Isabella  wtta  magnanimous ; 
and  though  she  did  not,  like  the  Tynan  queen,  conduct  the  great  enterprise 
in  person,  yet  she  is  entitled  to  similar  honour :  Jhix  fammafaetis 

^  This  <*  may  be  accounted  tlie  first  setting  out "  on  the  grand  voyage.  Life 
of  Columbus,  c.  18.  One  of  the  vessels  had  a  deck ;  the  other  two,  called 
caravelf,  had  none.  They  are  thus  described  by  Peter  Martyr :  '<  Ex  re^o  fisco 
destinata  sunt  tria  navigia ;  unum  onerarium  caveatum,  alia  duo  levia  mercatoria 
sine  caveis,  que  ab  Ifispanis  caravele  vocantur."  De  Orbe  Novo.  This  con- 
temporeiy  writer,  and,  since  hif  time,  Giuitiniani  and  Munot,  say  that  the  whole 
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about  SOO  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Canary  blands,  Columbus     1493. 
observed  diat  the  magnetic  needle  in  the  compasses  did  not  point  s^-v^^/ 
exactly  to  the  polar  star,  but  varied  toward  the  west.^    This  VariJtion 
discovery  made  an  alarming  impression  on  his  pilots  and  mari-  ^sse^Siu 
aers;  but  his  fertile  genius  helped  him  to  assign  a  plausible  alarm. 
reason  for  this  strange  appearance,  and  to  dispel  their  fears* 
Expedients,  however,  at  len^  lost  their  efbcU    The  crew,  with 
loud  and  insolent  clamour,  insisted  on  his  return,  and  some  of 
the  most  audacious  proposed  to  throw  him  into  the  sea.    When 
his  mvention  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  his  hope  nearly  aban- 
doned, the  only  event  mat  could  appease  the  mariners  happily 
occurred.    A  light,  seen  by  Columbus  at  ten  in  the  night  ot  the 
deventh  of  October,  was  viewed  as  the  harbinger  of  the  wished 
for  land ;  and  early  the  next  morning,  land  was  distinctty  seen. 
The  vo]rage  from  Gromera  had  been  35  days ;  a  bnger  time  Oct  la; 
than  any  man  had   ever  been  known  to  be  out  of  sight  of  ^^^^^*'' 
land.    At  sunrise,  all  the  boats  were  manned  and  armed,  and 
the  adventurers  rowed  toward  the  shore  widi  warlike  music  and 
other  martial  pomp.    The  coast,  in  the  mean  time,  was  covered 
with  people,  who  were  attracted  by  the  novehy  of  the  spectacle, 
and  whose  attitudes  and  gestures  strongly  expressed  their  aston« 
iriiment.    They  appeared  in  primitive  simplicity,  entirely  naked.^ 
Columbus,  richly  dressed  and  holding  a  naked  sword  in  his  coiumlMii 
hand,  went  first  on  shore,  and  was  foUowed  by  his  men,  who,  «nd  h» /rien 
kneeling  down  with  him,  Idssed  the  ground  with  tears  of  joy,  and  ^^  ^^     "'* 
returned  thanks  for  the  success  of  the  voyage.     The  land  was 
one  €f  the  islands  of  the  New  World,  caUed  by  die  natives, 
CSuanahani.    Columbus,  assuming  the  title  and  authority  of  ad- 

Bomber  of  penoos  in  the  Uiree  veteeb  was  120.  MuHoz  mentions, '  a  physician, 
a  fiifgeoii,  a  fiew  teirantB,  and  eome  other  adventurers,  in  all  120  persons.'*  D. 
SpototiM,  in  his  Historical  Memoir  of  Christopher  Columbus,  prefixed  to  the 
*<  Memotbis,**  says,  *<  it  is  probable  that  the  snuiOer  number  [90]  included  only 
tiie  persons  aboard  the  royal  caravels ;  flie  third  being  Columbus's  private  pro- 

1  joamal  of  Columbus,  in  Navarrete's  CoUeocion.  Stow  erroneously  as- 
cribes the  discovery  of  the  variation  of  the  compass  to  Sebastian  Cabot,  five 
yean  after  tlus  voyage  of  Columbus.  With  the  correction  of  name  and  date, 
die  remttk  of  die  venerable  antiquary  is  just :  <*  Before  his  time,  ever  since 
tile  first  finding  of  the  magneticall  needle,  it  was  geneiallie  supposed  to  Ke  pre- 
cisely in  place  of  die  meridian,  and  crosse  the  equator  at  right  angels,  respecting 
miik  the  points  didie  north  and  soutfa.^    Stow's  Chronicle,  p.  811. 

^  Henera,  d.  1.  lib.  1.  c.  18. — **  como  gente  que  parecia  de  la  primera  simplid- 
dad,  tvan  desnudos,  hombres  y  mugeres,  como  naderon."  Many  of  the  Ameri- 
em  natives  Jhus  appeared;  thoun  some  of  them  had  cinctures  of  wrought 
cotton.  Munoz,  b.  8.  c.  10, 16.  In  other  instances,  these  girdles  were  com- 
posed of  feathers. 

....  Such  of  late 
Columbus  found  th'  American,  so  girt 
With  feadier'd  cincture,  naked  else  and  wild. 
Among  the  trees  on  isles  and  woody  shores. 

Mfiton,  Paii4iM  Lost,  b.  9. 
See  NoTB  III. 
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1492.    minJ,  eaDed  it  San  Sahndor ;  and,  bjr  setbog  vp  a  crasCt  look 

\^v^fc/  pouessioo  of  it  far  their  Catholic  majesties.^ 

Many  of  the  natrres  stood  around,  and  cazed  at  the  Strang 
cerenionj  in  silent  admiratioa.  Tboiiefa  sfar  at  first  tfaroogh  fear, 
tbejr  soon  became  iamiJiar  widi  the  Spaniards.  The  admiral, 
perceiving  that  thejr  were  simfrie  and  inoffimsiTe,  gave  them 
bawksbetis,  strings  of  glass  beads,  and  red  caps,  wUch,  though 
of  small  intrinsic  worth,  were  by  diem  highly  Tahied.  The 
reason  assigned  for  th^  peculiar  estimation  of  these  baubles  is, 
that,  confidently  beliering  these  visitants  had  come  down  fiom 
lieaven,  they  aridendy  de^red  to  have  something  left  them  as  a 
memorial.  In  return,  they  gave  the  Spaniards  such  proviskxis 
as  they  had,  and  some  cotton  yam,  which  was  the  only  valuable 
commodity  they  could  produce.^ 

Oo.  16.  Columbus,  after  TOitmg  the  coasts  of  the  island,  proceeded  to 

make  fardier  discoveries,  taking  with  him  several  of  the  natives 
of  San  Salvador.  He  saw  several  ^islands,  and  touched  at  three 
of  the  bluest  of  diem,  which  he  named  St.  Mary  of  the  Coo- 

37.       ception,  Femandina,  and  Isabella.     On  the  27th  of  October,  be 

^HL^  discovered  the  island  of  Cuba,  which,  in  honour  of  die  prince, 
the  son  of  the  Spanish  king  and  queen,  he  called  Juanna.  En- 
tering the  mouth  of  a  large  river  widi  his  squadron,  he  staid  here 
to  careen  his  ships,  sending,  in  the  mean  time,  some  of  his  people 
with  one  of  the  natives  of  San  Salvador,  to  view  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country.     Returning  to  him  on  the  5th  of  November, 

t  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  16—23.  Peter  Blartyr,  De  Orbe  Novo,  2.  Herrera, 
Hintorui  General  de  hm  Indiai  Oddentales,  decada,  1.  lib.  1.  cap.  11, 12.  INnw 
cha»,  Piliminage,  i.  729,  780.  Muiioz,  New  Worid,  b.  3.  c  2.  Robertion*s 
Ilifitory  of  America,  b.  2.  European  Settlements  in  America,  Part  i.  c.  1.  Bel- 
knap*fi  American  Biography,  ^rt.  Coluicbus.  Alcedo,  Geo|;rapliical  and  His- 
torical Dictionary  of  Arnerica,  jfrt.  Salvador.  Memorials  of  Columboa, 
Introductory  Historical  Bfemoir.  Guanahani  is  one  of  the  West  India  islands 
called  Lucayos,  or  Bahamas,  lying  in  25°  north  latitude,  above  3000  miles  to  Uie 
west  of  Gomera ;  but  which  of  those  islands,  is  questioned  to  this  day.  Munoz 
conjectured,  that  it  was  WatKne's  island ;  and  Navarrete  infers  from  the  Journal 
of  Columbus,  that  it  was  Turk  s  island— dc/  Gran  l\trco,  **  Sus  circunstan- 
clas  conforman  con  la  descripcion  que  Colon  hace  de  ella.  Su  situacion  es  por 
el  paralelo  de  21®  80',  al  Norte  de  la  mediania  de  la  isla  de  Santo  Dominso.'* — 
Primer  Viago  de  Colon,  p.  20,  N.  4.  It  has  generally  been  supposed,  that 
Guanahani  is  the  island  now  called  St  Salvador,  or  Uat  island.  The  origin 
of  the  last  name  does  not  appear  in  our  historians ;  but  it  may  be  of  the  same 
derivation  u  Catwaier^  near  Plymouth  in  England,  which  signifies  a  place  for 
vessels  to  anchor ;  a  harbour  for  «««•«,  or  ships.  See  Bryant's  Ancient  Mytho- 
\0K/,  iii.  6M. 

s»  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  23,  24.  Robertson,  b.  2.  Herrera,  d.  1.  lib.  1.  c.  18. 
P.  Martyr  says,  **  gcntem  esse  missam  h  coelo  autumant.*'  The  natives  long 
retained  the  beUcf,  that  these  visitants  descended  from  heaven.  Columbus  ob- 
served it  after  his  return  to  Spain :  **  Veniunt  modo  mecum  qui  semper  putant 
me  desiluisse  e  coelo,  quamvis  diu  nobiscum  versati  fuerint  hodieque  versentur. 
•t  hi  enmt  prlml  qui  id  quocumque  appellabamus  nundabant :  alii  deinceps  aliis 
ckta  voce  dkentes,  Venite,  venite,  et  videbitis  gentes  ethereas."  Letter  of 
Cohimbus  (Laftn  version)  in  his  "  Life  "  by  Bossi.  In  the  origtMl  it  is, "  Ve- 
nilt»  venite,  e  vediete  gli  vomlni  eceei  del  cielo." 
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diey  reported,  that  they  had  travelled  above  sixty  miles  firom  the     1492. 
diore ;  that  the  soil  was  ricber  and  better  .than  any  they  had  s^-v^-^^ 
hitherto  discovered ;  aod  thai,  beside  many  scattering  cottages, 
they  found  one  village  of  fifty  houses,  containing  about  a  thou- 
sand inhabitants.^     Sailing  firom  Cuba  on  the  5th  of  December,  ^^  g^ 
be  arrived  the  next  day  at  an  island,  called  by  the  nadves  Hajrti,  ffispai^a 
which,  in  honour  of  tne  kingdom  by  which  he  was  employed,  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
be  named  Hispaniola.^ 

On  the  shoals  of  this  island,  throurii  the  carelessness  of  his  —  s^. 
sailors,  he  lost  one  of  his  ships.  The  Indian  cazique,^  or  prince,  ^Liost!^ 
Guacanahari,  receiving  btelligence  of  this  loss,  expressed  much 
grief,  and  sent  all  his  people  with  dieir  canoes,  to  save  what 
they  could  from  the  wreck.  '*  We  lost  not  the  value  of  a  pin," 
says  the  admiral,  *^  for  he  caused  all  our  clothes  to  be  laid  to- 
gc^er  near  his  palace,  where  he  kept  them  tiU  the  houses,  which 
he  had  appointed  for  us,  were  emptied.  He  placed  armed  men, 
to  keep  them,  who  stood  there  all  day  and  all  night ;  and  all  the 
people  lamented,  as  if  our  loss  had  concerned  diem  much." 

The  port,  where  this  misfortune  happened,  Columbus  called 
Navidad  [the  Nativity],  because  he  entered  it  on  Christmas  day. 
Resolving  to  leave  a  colony  here,  he  obtabed  liberty  of  the 
cazique  to  erect  a  fort,  which  he  accordingly  built  with  the  tim-  ^J°!P^ 
ber  of  the  ship  that  was  wrecked ;  and,  leaving  it  in  the  hands  * 
of  three  officers  and  thirty-eight  men,  prepared  to  return  to 
Spain.^ 

Columbus,  havmg  taken  every  precaution  for  the  security  of   1493. 
Us  colony,  left  Navidad  on  die  4th  of  January ;  and,  after  dis- 
covering and  naming  most  of  the  harbours  on  the  northern  coast  Jtn.  16« 
of  Hispaniola,  set  sail,  on  the  16th,  for  Spain,  taking  with  him  ^u^^t» 
six  of  the  natives.     On  the  i4th  of  February,  he  was  overtaken  Spain, 
by  a  violent  tempest,  and,  in  the  extremity  of  danger,  united 
with  the  mariners  in  imploring  the  aid  of  Almighty  God,  mingled 
with   supplications  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  accompanied  by 

1  Heirem  says,  a  whole  generation  lived  in  a  house — **  porque  en  una  casa 
mora  todo  un  linage.*' 
a  **  Ab  Hispania  . . .  diminutive  Hispaniola."    P.  Bfartyr. 

3  This  title,  which  signifies  lord  or  prince,  is  lis^tly  applied  to  the  princes  of 
Ha3rti ;  for,  according  to  Claviffero,  <*  it  is  derived  from  the  Haitin  tongue,  which 
was  spoken  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola."  But  it  was  afterwards  inaccurately 
applied  to  the  nobles  of  Mexico,  who,  though  (Uvided  into  several  classes,  with 
appropriate  titles  to  each,  "  were  conifounded  together  by  the  Spaniards  under 
the  general  name  of  ctiziquea.**    Hist  Mexico,  i.  846. 

4  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  27 — 36.  Herrera,  d.  1.  lib.  1.  Munoz,lib.8.  6  32.  Pur- 
chas,  i.  730.  Univ.  Hist.  zli.  487.  Robertson,  b.  2.  In  the  Life  of  Columbus, 
the  port  is  said  to  be  named  Navidad :  but  Herrera,  and  Robertson  after  him, 
ny,  that  this  name  was  given  to  the  fort.  This  fortification  was  finished  in  ten 
days ;  the  poor  natives  unwarily  helping  it  forward ;  **  that  simple  race  of  men," 
to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Robertson,  "  labouring  with  inconsiderate  assiduity  in 
erectiDg  this  fiurst  monument  of  their  own  servitude." 
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1493.  VOW8  of  pilgrimage.  That  his  discoveries,  m  case  of  ship- 
K^^/-^^  wreck,  might  not  be  lost,  he  wrote  an  account  of  them  oo 
parchment,  wrapped  it  in  a  piece  of  oiled  cloth,  and  enclosed 
It  in  a  cake  of  wax,  which  he  put  into  a  tight  cask,  and  threw 
into  the  sea.  Another  parchment,  secured  in  a  similar  manner, 
be  placed  on  the  stern,  that,  if  the  ship  should  sink,  the  cask 
might  float,  and  one  or  the  other  might  possibly  be  found.  But 
his  precaution,  though  prudent,  was  fruitless ;  for  he  was  provi- 
dentially saved  from  the  expected  destruction,  and,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  arrived  safely  at  Lbbon.  On  his  arrival  at  Palos  on  the 
15th,  be  was  received  with  the  highest  tokens  of  honour  by  the 
king  and  queen,  who  now  constituted  him  admiral  of  Spain. 
Two  of  the  natives  died  on  the  voyage ;  the  other  four  were 
presented  to  his  Catholic  majesty  by  Columbus,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  gold,  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  the  cazique  at 
Hispaniola.^ 

Columbus  adhering  to  his  opinion,  that  the  countries  which  he 
had  discovered  were  a  part  ol  those  vast  regions  of  Asia  com- 
prehended under  the  name  of  India,  and  this  opinion  being 
adopted  in  Europe,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  gave  them  the  name 
of  Indies.^ 
The  P6rtii-      The  Portuguese,  having  previously  explored  the  Azores  and 
SoTforthe  ^^^  islands,  instantly  claimed  the  newly  discovered  world,  and 
newij  dii-    contended  ibr  the  exclusion  of  the  Spaniards  from  the  navigation 
woSS^      of  the  western  ocean.^    Their  competitors,  however,  were  care- 
ful to  obtain  the  highest  confirmation  possible  of  their  own  claim. 
While  orders  were  given  at  Barcek»a  for  the  admiral's  return  to 
Hispanida ;  to  strengthen  the  Spanish  title  to  thb  island,  and  to 
other  countries  that  were  or  should  be  discovered,  their  Catholic 
majesties,  by  the  admiral's  advice,  applied  to  the  pope,  to  obtam 
his  sanK^tKNi  of  their  claims,  and  his  consent  for  the  conquest  of 
the  West  Indies.^   An  ambassador  was  sent  to  Rome.    The  pope, 

1  Herren,  dec.  1.  lib.  2.  c.  2,  8.  Purchas,  i.  780..  Robertson,  b.  2.  Bet- 
knap,  Biog.  i.  102.  Harris,  Voy.  i.  jS.  Univ.  Hist  xU.  487.  Peter  Martyr  Uuis 
describes  the  honour  shown  to  Columbus  by  the  kins  and  queen :  **  Sedere 
iDam  coram  se  public^,  quod  est  maxfamun  apud  reges  Iuq|>anos  amorls  et  grati- 
todinis,  supremique  obsequii  signum,  fecerunt." 

2  Life  of  Cohunbos,  c.  6.  &  the  eastern  boundaries  of  India  were  not  yet 
discorered,  Cohunbus  inferred,  that  those  bounds  must  lie  near  to  us  westwaird, 
and  therefore,  that  the  lands  which  he  should  discorer  micht  property  be  called 
b%die§»  He  therefore,  considerhig  them  as  the  eastern  nnimown  lands  of  India, 
gave  them  die  name  of  the  nearest  countiy,  calling  them  Weft  hidie$.  Names, 
however  improperly  applied,  are  apt  to  be  permanent  *'  Even  after  the  error, 
which  gave  rise  to  this  opinion,  was  detected,  and  the  true  position  of  the  New 
Worid  was  ascertained,  the  name  has  remained,  and  the  appellation  of  West 
Jndk»  is  given  W  all  die  people  of  Europe  to  the  countiy,  and  that  of  Indian» 
to  its  inhiSiitants.'^    Robertson,  b.  1. 

8  Chahneis,  Political  Aimals,  b.  1.  c  1. 

4  The  second  commission  to  Cohunbus  was  given  bv  die  Spanish  king  and 
queen,  fai  the  dty  of  Birceloiia,  on  the  2ddi  day  of  liUy,  A.  d.  1498.    A  copy 
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then  in  the  chair,  was  Alexander  VI,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and  a     1493. 
native  of  Valencia.     Readily  acceding  to  the  proposal,  he,  on  v^»v^-^/ 
the  third  of  May,  adjudged  the  great  process,  and  made  the  Adjndicm- 
celebrated  line  of  pardtion.     He  granted  in  full  right  to  Ferdi-  f^^^m|1 
nand  and  Isabella,  all  the  countries,  inhabited  by  infidels,  which  3. 
they  had  discovered,  or  should  discover,  extending  the  assign- 
ment to  their  heirs  and  successors,  the  kings  and  queens  of  Cas- 
tile and  Leon.    To  prevent  the  interference  of  this  grant  with 
one  formerly  made  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  he  directed  that  a 
fine,  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  pole  to  pole,  at  the  distance  of 
one  hundred  leagues  westward  of  the  Azores,  should  serve  as  a 
boundary ;  and  bestowed  all  tlie  countries  to  the  east  of  this 
imaginaiy  line,  not  actually  possessed  by  any  Christian  prince, 
Qo  the  Portuguese,  and  all  to  the  west  of  it,  on  the  Spaniards.^ 

Not  satisfied  with  supremacy  in  the  church,  the  pope,  at  this 
period,  aspired  to  be  arbiter  of  the  world.  This  sovereign  pon- 
tiff, **  in  virtue  of  that  power  which  he  received  bam  Jesus  Christ, 
conferred  on  the  crown  of  Castile  vast  regicHis,  to  the  possession 
of  which  he  himself  was  so  far  from  having  any  title,  that  he  was 
unacquainted  widi  their  situation,  and  ignorant  even  of  their 
existence."^  Although  neither  the  Spaniards,  nor  the  Portu- 
guese, now  suspected  the  validity  of  the  papal  grant,  yet  the 
odier  nations  of  Europe  would  not  suffer  them  c^uietty  to  enjoy 
dieir  shares.^  In  the  sequel,  we  shall  find  different  nations 
planting  colonies  in  the  New  World,  without  leave  of  the  Catholic 
long,  or  even  of  his  Holiness.  It  early  became  a  law  among  the 
European  nations,  that  the  countries,  which  each  should  explore, 
should  be  deemed  the  absdute  property  of  the  discoverer,  firom 

of  it  is  in  die  Memorials  of  Columbus,  Documsnt  III,  and  in  Hazard's  His- 
torical Cdieetions,  i.  6 — 9.  The  Letter  of  their  miyesUes'  Instructions  to  cap- 
tains, sailors  of  vessels,  &c.  and  to  all  their  subjects  to  whom  their  *<  Letter  ** 
rflould  be  presented,  requiring  obedience  to  **  Don  Christopher  Columbus,  our 
Viceroy  and  Governor,"  was  dated  the  same  day  as  the  commission,  28tb  of 
May,  at  Barcelona.  It  is  preserved  in  the  Memorials  of  Columbus,  Document 
XXVII. 

ILiieofColumbas,  c.  42.  Herrera,  d.  1.  lib.  2.  c.  4.  Robertson,  b.  2.  Chal- 
men,  b.  1.  6.  Belknap,  Biog.  i.  108 ;  and  the  authorities  at  the  close  of  ibis 
year.  The  Portuguese,  it  seems,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  papal  partition.  The 
subiect  was  therefore  referred  to  six  plenipotentiaries,  three  chosen  from  each 
ttraon,  whose  conferences  issued  in  an  agreement.  That  the  Une  of  partition,  in 
tibe  pope's  bull,  should  be  extended  two  nundred  and  seventy  lewues  fiirther  to 
Hie  west ;  diat  an  westward  of  that  line  should  fall  to  the  share  oithe  Spaniards, 
and  an  eastward  of  it,  to  the  Portuguese ;  that  there  should  be  free  sailing  on 
both  parts,  but  that  neither  should  trade  beyond  the  appointed  bounds.    This 

rsment  was  made  7  June,  1498.  It  was  sealed  by  the  king  of  Spain  2  Ju^ 
year,  and  by  the  king  of  Portu^  27  Februaiy,  1494.  Herrera,  d.  1.  Ub.  2. 
c.  10.  Harris'  voyagesTi.  S.  Munoz,  b.  4.  c.  29.  The  map  upon  which  this 
famous  Une  of  demarcation  was  drawn,  was  in  the  Museum  of  cardinal  Borgia 
at  Veletri,  in  the  year  1797.  Southey's  Brazil,  Ui.  c.  81.  from  N.  de  la  Cruz, 
V.  4.  See  Note  iV. 
'  Bobeitson,  b.  2. 
3  Meotetquteu,  Spirit  of  Lows,  b.  1.  c.  17. 
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1493.  which  all  others  should  be  entirely  excluded.  Above  a  century 
after  this  papal  grant,  the  parliament  of  England  insisted,  That 
occupancy  confers  a  good  tide  by  the, law  of  nadons  and  na- 
ture.^ 

Second  voy-      On  the  25th  of  September,  Columbus  sailed  from  Cadiz,  on 
•gpofCo-    his  second  voyage  to  the  New  World.     The  equipment  made 
"*"  ^       for  him  proves  in  what  an  advantageous  light  his  past  discoveries 
and  present  enterprise  were  viewed.     He  was  furnished  with  a 
fleet  of  three  ships  of  war  and  fourteen  caravels,  with  all  neces- 
saries for  settlement  or  conquest,  and  fifteen  hundred  persons, 
some  of  whom  were  of  the  best  families  of  Spain.^    On  the 
Lord's  day,  the  3d  of  November,   he  discovered  one  of  the 
Caribbee  islands,  which,  because  it  was  discovered  on  that  day, 
?*  DonSni-  ^^  ^^^  Dominica.     Going  on  shore  at  an  adjacent  island,  he 
ca.  Manga-  called  it  by  his  ship's  name,  Marigalante,  and  took  solemn  pos- 
Jwto,  and    session  before  a  notary  and  witnesses.     On  the  6th  he  discovered 
ands! '        Gruadaloupe  ;  on  the  10th,  Montserrat  and  Antigua.^    After  dis- 
covering, to  the  northwest,  fifty  more  islands,  he  came  into  the 
Nov. 37.      P^^  ^^  Navidad.     Not  a  Spaniard,  however,  was  to  be  seen; 
Arrivei  at    and  the  fort,  which  he  had  built  here,  was  entirely  demolished* 
aodl&ndi     '^^^  tattered  garments,  broken  arms,  and  utensils,  scattered  about 
the  fort  in    its  ruins,  and  eleven  dead  bodies  in  their  clothes,  stretched  at  a 
ruins.         y^^^q  distance  anart,  too  clearly  indicated  the  miserable  fate  of 
the  garrison.    While  the  Spaniards  were  weeping  over  these 
relics  of  their  countrymen,  a  brother  of  the  friendly  cazique 
Guacanahari  arrived,  and  confirmed  all  their  dismal  apprehen- 
sions.    He  informed  Columbus,  that,  on  his  departure,  the  men, 
whom  he  left  behind,  threw  off  all  regard  to  their  commanding 
officer ;  that,  by  familiar  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  they  les- 
sened that  veneration  for  themselves,  which  was  first  entertained, 
and,  by  indiscretion  and  ill  conduct,  effaced  every  favourable 
impression,  that  had  first  been  made ;  that  the  gold,  the  women. 


1  Chalmen,  b.  1.  c.  1.    a.  d.  1621,  from  Pari.  Debates,  1620—1. 

3  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  60.  Hakluyt,  iii.  3, 4.  Harris,  Voyages,  i.  269.  Univ. 
Hist  xli.  846, 487.  Two  of  the  bromen  of  Columbus  were  among  the  passen- 
gers. P.  Martyr  aaya :  <*  Ultra  ducentos  et  mille  annates  pedites— Inter  quos 
omnium  mechanicarum  artium  iabros  et  opifices  innumero»— equites  quosdam 
ceteris  annatis  Immixtos."  This  author  is  of  primary  authority  on  this  article  ; 
for  he  received  and  recorded  his  infonnation  of  the  facts,  relating  to  this  yoyaee, 
soon  after  the  departure  of  Columbus.  **  Hec  nobis  intra  paucos  dies  ab  ejus 
discessu  renunciata  foerunt'*    Decad.  i.  dated,  1498.    See  Note  V. 

3  The  island  Guadaloupe  was  thus  named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  chain  of 
mountains  of  that  name  in  Spain.  It  was  the  principal  residence  of  the  Carib- 
bees,  who  called  it  Carucueruu  To  these  wild  and  savage  people,  the  Spaniards 
could  obtain  no  access.  **  Hi,  nostris  Tisis,  vel  terrore,  vel  scelerum  conscientia 
permoti,  inter  sese  exorto  njurmure,  alter  in  alterum  oculos  flectentes,  cuneo 
lacto  ex  insperato,  cclerrimd,  ut  multitudo  avium,  concitati,  ad  nemorosas  vidlet 
pedem  refenmt.*'  P.  Martyr,  p.  13,  266.  Univ.  Hist.  xli.  287.  Muiioz,  b.  4. 
c.  84.  Montsenat  was  thus  named,  for  its  lofty  mountains :  "  quoniam  altis 
moatibus  iostructa  esset,  Montem  Senatum  iUam  vocant.*'    P.  Uutyt»  p.  15. 
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and  the  provisions  of  the  natives,  were  indiscriminately  their     1493. 
prey ;  that,  under  these  provocations  and  abuses,  the  cazique  of  v^-v^./ 
Cibao  surprised  and  cut  off  several  of  them  as  they  straggled 
about,  heedless  of  danger ;  that  then,  assembling  his  subjects,  he 
surrounded  the  fort,  and  set  fire  to  it ;  that  some  of  the  Spaniards 
were  killed  in  defending  it ;  and  that  the  rest  perished,  in  at- 
tempting to  escape  by  crossing  an  arm  of  the  sea.     Leavmg  oec.  Si 
Navidad,  he  sailed  eastward  ;  and,  at  the  same  island,  anchored  ^"^s  at 
before  a  town  of  Indians,  where  he  resolved  to  plant  a  cofony.  !^^  ^^^ 
He  accordingly  landed  all  his  men,  provbions,  and  uten^ls,  in  a  uUnd; 

Bain,  near  a  rock  on  which  a  fort  might  be  conveniendy  erected, 
ere  lie  laid  the  foundation  of  a  town,  which,  in  honour  of  the  f^^^^  d^, 
oueen  of  Castile,  he  called  Isabella.     This  was  the  first  town  fint  town, 
founded  by  Europeans  in  the  New  World  .^ 

Columbus,  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  despatched  twelve  ves-    1494, 
sels  for  Spain  ;  and  after  a  prosperous  voyage  they  arrived  safely 
in  April  at  Cadiz.^ 

Leaving  Peter  Margarite  the  command  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  foot  and  fourteen  horse,  to  reduce  Hispaniola  under  obedi- 
eoce  to  their  Catholic  majesties,  he  now  sailed  for  Cuba,  which 
be  descried  on  the  29th  of  April.     Sailing  along  its  southern 
rix)re,  he  discovered  od  the  5th  of  May  another  island,  called  May  5. 
Jamaica.^    Here,  on  landing,  he  met  with  much  opposition  from  ^J^^ 
the  ferocious  natives ;  but,  after  repeated  defeats,  they  became  Jamaica, 
tractable,  and  even  brought  food  to  barter.^    Although  Colum- 
bus appears  to  have  made  no  setdement  at  Jamaica ;  yet,  so 
favourable  was  the  opinion  that  he  entertained  of  the  island,  that 
he  marked  it  out  as  an  estate  for  bis  family.^ 

1  Life  of  Cohimbus,  c.  2,  45 — 51.  Grynaeus,  c.  98.  Herrera.d.  1.  lib.  2.  c.  7 — 
10.  Purcbas,  i.  731.  P.  Martyr,  11 — 13.  European  Settlements,  i.  19,  20.  Uni- 
versal Hist.  xii.  258.  Robertson,  b.  2.  **  The  public  buildings,"  s^s  Munoz, 
**  were  carried  on  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  They  were  compoiied  of  free  stone. 
The  private  houses  were  formed  of  wood,  and  covered  with  grass  or  leaves,  and 
raised  with  the  same  activity.  At  the  same  time  several  sorts  of  seed  were 
sown,  which  shot  up,  as  it  were,  spontaneously."    Nuevo  Mundo,  1.  4.  c.  42. 

S  P.  Bflartyr,  10.    Munoz,  1.  5.  c.  8.  "  doce  navios." 

8  Jamaica  is  probably  an  Indian  word,  for  Oviedo  mentions  a  river  in  Hispa- 
niola, of  that  name.  tJniv.  Hist.  xli.  846.  The  eariy  Spanish  historians  wrote 
(he  word  Xaymaea, 

4  Univ.  Hist.  xU.  846.  **  Pluribus  in  locis  volenti  Prxfecto  terram  capere, 
annati  ac  minitantes  occurrerunt,  pugnasque  scpius  attentarunt :  sed  victi  sem- 
per, amicitiam  omnes  cum  Prefecto  iniere."    P.  Martyr,  29. 

5  The  son  and  family  of  Columbus,  considering  Jamaica  as  their  own  property, 
built  upon  it  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  and  several  other  towns,  that  were  abandoned 
on  account  of  the  advantages  attending  the  situation  of  St.  Jago,  which  in- 
creased so  greatly,  as  in  a  short  time  to  contain,  according  to  report,  1700  houses, 
2  churches,  2  chapels,  and  an  abbey.  The  court  of  Spain,  notwithstanding  its 
ingratitude  to  the  father,  granted  both  the  property  and  government  of  Jamaica 
to  his  family ;  and  his  son  Diego  Columbus  was  its  first  European  governor. 

TOL,  1.  2 
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1494.        Bartholomew  Columbus,  after  various  disappointments  and 
\^^^,r^  adverse  occurrences,  had  now  arrived  at  Hispaniola.     In  his 
voyage  to  England  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates,  who  detained 
him  a  prisoner  several  years.     When  he  had,  at  length,  made 
his  escape  and  arrived  at  London,  so  extreme  was  his  indigence, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  spend  considerable  time  in  drawing  and 
selling  maps,  to  procure  money  sufficient  to  purchase  a  decent 
dress,  in  which  he  might  venture  to  appear  at  court.     He  then 
laid  his  brother's  proposal  before  the  king,  Henry  Vllth,  but 
with  litde  effect.     When  he  had  finished  his  negotiation  in  Eng- 
land, he  set  out  for  Spain  by  the  way  of  France,  and  at  Pans 
received  information  of  his  brother's  extraordbary  discoveries 
in  his  first  voyage,  and  of  his  preparation  for  a  second  expedition. 
This  intelligence  hastened  him  on  hb  journey,  but  before  he 
reached  Spain,  the  admiral  had  sailed  for  Hispaniola.     He  was 
received,  however,  with  due  respect  by  Ferdinand  and  the  queen, 
who  persuaded  him  to  take  the  command  of  three  ships,  which  they 
Sept.  29.      had  appointed  to  carry  provisions  to  the  colony  at  Isabella.    Here 
^tfaer'  **"  Christopher  Columbus,  on  his  return  to  Hispaniola,  met  him,  to 
Barthoio-     bis  inexpressible  joy,  after  a  separation  of  thirteen  years.     The 
SSu.*^'"  brother's  arrival  could  not  have  been  at  a  more  seasonable  junc- 
ture.    Columbus  essentially  needed  his  friendly  counsels  and 
aid ;  for  all  things  were  in  confusion,  and  the  colon;^  was  in  the 
utmost  danger  of  being  destroyed.     Four  of  the  principal  sove- 
reigns of  the  islands,  provoked  at  the  disorderly  and  outrageous 
conduct  of  tiie  Spaniards,  had  united  with  their  subjects  to  drive 
Marches      out  their  invaders.     Columbus,  first  marching  against  a  cazique, 
^'?es  of^   ^^^  ^^'^  killed  sixteen  Spaniards,  easily  subdued  him  ;  and  sent 
Hiipanioia.  several  of  his  subjects  prisoners  to  Spain. ^ 
iune.  A  hurricane,  more  violent  than  any  within  the  remembrance 

^i"*"  ^f  ^®  natives,  occurred  at  Hispaniola.  Without  any  tempest, 
or  fluctuation  of  the  sea,  it  repeatedly  whirled  around  three  ships 
lying  at  anchor  in  port,  and  plunged  them  in  the  deep.  The 
natives  ascribed  this  disorder  oi  the  elements  to  the  Spaniards.^ 

But  the  descendants  of  Columbus  degenerated  from  his  virtues,  and  they,  or 
their  aeents,  murdered  60,000  of  die  natives.    Univ.  Hist.  xli.  848. 

1  Lite  of  Columbus,  c.  54 — 61.  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  2.  c.  15.  Robertson,  b.  2. 
Europ.  Settlements,  i.  24.  P.  Martyr's  account  of  the  enormities  of  the  Spaniards 
sufficiently  shows,  why  the  poor  natives  were  at  once  united  and  desperate : 
**  Ea  gens,  quae  Pnefectum  in  ea  navigatione  secuta  fuerat,  majori  ex  parte  in- 
domita,  vaga,  cui  nihil  pensi  esset,  libertatem  sibi,  quoque  modo  posset,  qucri- 
tans,  ab  injuriis  minimi  se  abstinere  poterat,  Insularium  foeminas,  ante  parentum, 
fratrum,  et  virorum  oculos  raptans,  stupris  rapinis  que  intenta,  animos  omnium 
incolarum  perturbarat.  Quamobrem  pluribus  in  locis  quotquot  imparatos  h  nos- 
tris  incole  reperiebant,  rapidi,  et  tanquam  sacra  offerentes  Deo,  truci^verunt*' 
Nov.  Orb.  89. 

2  P.  Martyr,  45.  **  Gentem  banc  perturbasse  elementa,  atque  portenta  hec 
tulisse,  immurmurabant  insulares.*'  Orynaeus,  c.  100. — ^*<  adeo  mare  inundavit* 
ut  supi«  mensuram  brachii  totam  inigaverit  insularo.  Higus  igitur  dihivii  causam 
barbari  rejidebant  in  Christianos  ob  piancula  et  scelera,  qu«  patraverant,  quique 
inturbavoiant  eorum  quietera." 


*    ■ 
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The  unsubdued  caziques  of  Hispaniola  st31  showing  a  deter-    1495. 
minadoQ  to  destroy,  if  possible,  the  Spanish  colony,  Columbus  s^-^,,-^/ 
set  out  from  Isabella,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  them.     Hb  March  34. 
army  consisted  of  no  more  than  two  hundred  Christians,  twenty  ^"^  ^^^ 
horses,  and  as  many  dogs;''  but  the  Indians  are  said  to  have  continued, 
raised  idready  one  hundred  thousand  men.    The  Spaniards  soon 
routed  the  Indians,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory.     The  ad- 
mkal  spent  a  year  in  ranging  the  island ;   and,  in  this  time, 
reduced  it  under  such  obedience,  that  all  the  natives  from  four- 
teen years  of  age  and  upward,  inhabidng  the  province  of  Cibao,  inriian  tab- 
where  are  gold  mines,  promised  to  pay  as  a  tribute  to  their' »)«•><>» ■"^ 
Catholic  majesties,  every  three  months,  a  hawk's  bell  full  of  gold  *'*****'*• 
dust ;  and  every  other  inhabitant  of  the  island,  twenty-five  pounds 
of  cotton.^ 

While  Columbus  was  successfully  establishing  the  foundations  1496. 
of  Spanidb  grandeur  in  the  New  World,  his  enemies  were  assid- 
uously labouring  to  deprive  him  of  bis  merited  honour  and 
emoluments.  The  calamities,  arising  from  a  long  voyage  and 
an  unhealthful  climate,  were  represented  as  the  efiects  of  his 
ambition ;  the  discipline,  maintained  by  his  prudence,  as  excess 
of  rigour ;  the  punishments,  that  he  inflicted  on  the  mutineers, 
as  cruelty.  Resolved  to  return  to  Spain,  to  vindicate  himself 
from  these  false  charges,  already  made  against  him  to  the  Spanish 
court,  he  exerted  the  small  remains  of  his  authority  in  setding 
affiurs  for  the  prevention  of  such  disorders  as  had  taken  place 
during  his  former  absence.  He  built  forts  in  the  principal  parts 
of  the  island ;  established  the  civil  government  on  a  better  foot- 
ing; and  redoubled  his  diligence  for  the  discovery  of  mines. 
Having  made  these  prudential  arrangements,  he  set  sail  from  Columbus 
Isabella  on  the  1 0th  of  March,  with  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  s^i^^^ 
Spaniards  and  thirty  Indians ;  leaving  the  supreme  power  in  the 
government  of  the  province  to  his  brother  Bartholomew,  with 
the  tide  of  Adelantado ;  and  the  administration  of  justice  to 
Francis  Roldan,  with  the  tide  of  Alcalde.^ 

The  natives  of  Hispaniola,  by  wars  with  the  Spaniards,  and  a 
pestilential  disease,  occasioned  by  the  damp  places  in  which  they 

1  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  xli.  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  2.  c.  17^  The  measure,  said  by 
Herrera  to  be  "  a  smaH  hawk's  bell "  [un  cascabel  pequeno],  is  wrought  up,  un- 
mercifully,  by  some  historians,  into  "  a  laree  horse  bell."  It  was  a  little  bell,  worn 
by  the  hawk  in  the  sport  of  a  falconer.  Herrera  says,  that  **  only  king  Manicatex 
gave,  every  month,  half  a  gourd  full  of  gold,  being  worth  150  pesos  or  pieces  of 
eiriit."    Munoz  calls  the  tribute  **  en  un  cascabel — cantribueion  durissima." 

*  P.  Martyr,  8,  46.  Herrera,  d.  1.  lib.  2.  c.  1.  &lib.  8.  c.  1.  Columbus  visit- 
ed several  oi  the  West  India  islands  before  his  departure  for  Spain,  which  was 
not  till  Uie  20th  of  April 
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1496. 


ShDomiiigo. 


The  discov- 
eries of 
Ck>luiDbus 
excite  at- 
tention in 
England. 


Commif- 
■ion  to  the 
C%boti. 


concealed  themselves  to  shun  their  enemy,  were  already  extreme- 
ly reduced  in  numbers  and  in  strength.  Historians  say,  that  one 
third  of  these  wretched  inhabitants  bad  now  perished. 

Three  ships  having  arrived  in  July  at  Isabella  with  provisions 
from  Cadiz,  Bartholomew  Columbus,  on  despatching  them  for 
their  return  to  Spain,  sent  on  board  three  hundred  Indian  slaves. 
This  measure  was  in  compliance  with  the  royal  mandate ;  for 
their  Catholic  majesties,  on  receiving  information  that  some 
caziques  had  killed  the  Spaniards,  had  ordered,  that  whoever 
should  be  found  guilty  of  that  crime  should  be  sent  to  Spain. 

The  country  on  the  southern  coast  of  Hispaniola,  appearing 
very  beautiful,  was  judged  an  eligible  place  for  settlement.  Bar- 
tholomew Columbus,  having  received  written  orders  from  his 
brother  Christopher  in  Spmn,  to  remove  the  colony  from  Isabella 
to  the  south  part  of  the  island,  now  began  a  setdement  there, 
and  in  memory  of  his  fatlier,  whose  name  was  Dominick,  called 
it  Santo  Domingo.^ 

The  tianquilhty  of  England,  at  this  period,  being  propitious  to 
the  increase  of  its  commerce  and  manufactures,  London  now 
contained  merchants  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  Liombards 
and  Venetians  were  remarkably  numerous.  Among  these  foreign- 
ers, John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  and  his  three  sons,  Lewis,  Sebastian, 
and  Sanctus,  were  living  in  London.  The  father,  perfectly 
skilled  in  all  the  sciences  requisite  to  form  an  accomplished 
mariner,  was  led  by  his  knowledge  of  the  globe  to  suppose,  that 
a  shorter  way  from  England  to  India  might  be  found  by  the 
northwest.  The  famous  discovery  of  the  New  World  caused 
nat  astonishment  and  much  conversation  in  the  court  of  Henry 
11,  of  England,  and  among  the  English  merchants ;  and  the 
specimens  of  gold,  carried  home  by  Columbus,  excited  an  ardent 
desire  of  prosecuting  this  discovery.  The  adventurous  spirit  of 
John  Cabot  was  heightened  by  the  ardour  of  his  son  Sebastian, 
who  though  young,  was  ambitious,  and  at  the  same  time  well 
versed  in  every  science,  subservient  to  a  mathematical  knowledge 
of  the  earth,  and  to  navigation. 

With  these  incitements  to  the  meditated  enterprise,  he  com- 
municated to  the  king  his  project,  which  was  favourably  received. 
A  commission  was  accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  March,  granted  to 
him  and  his  three  sons,  giving  them  liberty  to  sail  to  all  parts  of 
the  east,  west,  and  north,  under  the  royal  banners  and  ensigns, 
to  discover  countries  of  the  heathen,  unknown  to  Christians ;  to 
set  up  the  king's  banners  there ;  to  occupy  and  possess,  as  his 
subjects,  such  places  as  they  could  subdue  ;  giving  them  the  rule 
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1  Henera,  d.  1.  Kb.  8.  c  5.   Life  of  Columbus,  e.  78.    P.  Martyr,  66. 
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and  jurisdiction  of  the  same,  to  be  holden  on  condition  of  paying     1496. 
to  the  king  one  fifth  part  of  all  their  gains.^  >^-v«-<^i/ 

John  Cabot,  in  virtue  of  his  commission  firom  Henry  VII,    1497, 
undertook  a  voyage  of  discovery,  with  the  hope  of  finding  a  voyaseof 
northwest  passage  to  India.     Early  in  May,  he  and  his  son  Se-  the  Cabots. 
bastian,  and  three  liundred  men,  witli  two  caravels,  freighted  by 
the  merchants  of  London  and  Bristol,  commenced  the  voyage. 
On  the  24th  of  June,  they  were  surprised  by  the  sight  of  land,  ^^  ^ 
which,  bejng  the  first  thev  had  seen,  they  called  Prima  Vista,  cover  Uuui 
This  is  generally  supposed  to  be  some  part  of  the  island  of  New- 
foundland.    A  few  days  afterward  they  discovered  a  smaller 
island,  to  which,  on  account  probably  of  its  being  discovered  on 
the  day  of  John  the  Baptist,  they  gave  the  name  of  St.  John. 
Continuing  their  course  westwardly,  they  soon  reached  the  conti- 
nent, and  then  sailed  along  the  coast  northwardly  to  the  latitude  coait  along 
of  67  and  a  half  degrees.     Finding  that  the  coast  stretched  tbeconO- 
toward  tlie  east,  and  despairing  of  making  the  desired  discovery  ^h°New 
here,  they  turned  back,  and  sailed  along  the  coast  toward  the  Wodd. 
equator,  **  ever  with  intent  to  find  the  passage  to  India,''  till  they 
came  to  the  soutliernmost  part  of  that  tract  of  the  continent, 
which  has  since  been   called  Florida.     Their  provisions  now 
failing,  and  a  mutiny  breaking  out  among  the  mariners,  they  re- 
turned to  England,  without  attempting  either  settlement  or  con-  Retarn  to 
quest  in  any  part  of  the  New  Wcrid.*  ^'*"'^ 

Through  a  singular  succession  of  causes,  more  than  sixty  years 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  this  discovery  of  the  northern  division 

9 

1  The  style  of  the  commission  is,  **  Johanni  Cabotto,  Civi  Venetiarom,  ac 
Jjudotfieo,  Sehaatianot  et  Sancto,  Filiis  dicti  Johannis  "  kc.  It  is  dated  the  5th 
of  March  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reien  of  Heniy  VII.  Henry  was  crowned 
Oct.  80, 1485.  The  commission  was  given,  therefore,  in  1495,  O.  S.  but  1496, 
N.  S.  where  I  accordingly  place  it.  In  Memoires  de  PAmerique,  iv.  472,  the 
Letters  patent,  produced  by  the  French  commisrioners  a.  d.  1751,  have  the 
date  '*  du  5  mars  1495-6."  Hakluyt,  Robertson,  and  other  historians,  follow- 
ing  the  Old  Style,  have  placed  this  commission  in  1495 ;  Rymer,  Chalmers, 
ai^  others,  adjusting  it,  doubtless,  to  the  New,  have  placed  it  in  1496.  The  Let- 
ters patent  are  in  Halcluyt's  Voyages,  iii.  4 — 7  ;  in  Rymer's  Fo^dera,  xii.  595 ; 
and  in  Chalmers'  Annals,  b.  1.  c.  1.  Chalmers  says,  it  is  the  oldest  American 
State  Paper  in  England.  See  Purchas,  i.  718.  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  63.  P. 
Martjrr,  46.  Belknap,  Biog.  Art.  Cabot.  Robertson's  America,  b.  9.  Forster's 
Voyages,  266.    Anderson,  Hist  of  Commerce,  a.  d.  1496. 

9  P.  Martyr,  232.  Hakluyt,  i.  513;  iu.  6—9.  Bacon's  Hist  Henry  VII. 
Smidi,  Hist  Virginia,  1.  Purchas,  i.  737,  738 :  iv.  1603.  Josselyn's  Voyages, 
280.  Harris'  Voyages,  i.  860.  Robertson's  America,  b.  9.  Forster,  Voy.  266, 
431.  Belknap,  Biog.  Art.  Cabot.  Mather,  Magnalia,  b.  1.  c.  1.  Prince,  N. 
£ng.  IrUrod.  Biog.  Britan.  Art.  Gilbert.  Anderson,  Hist  Commerce,  a.  d. 
1496.     See  Note  VI. 

Fabian  says,  that  in  the  13th  year  of  Henry  VI  I,  a  ship  at  Bristol  was  manned  and 
victualled  at  the  king's  cost ;  that  divers  merchants  of  London  ventured  in  her 
small  stocks ;  and  that  in  the  company  of  the  said  ship  sailed  also  out  of  Bristol 
tiiree  or  four  small  ships,  "  fraught  with  sleight  and  grosse  merchandizes."  Hakl. 
1 515.   This  voyage  was  '*  to  search  for  yi  island,"  which  J.  Cabot  had  indicated. 
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1497.  of  the  Continent  by  the  English,  during  which  th^  monarchs 
gave  but  little  attention  to  this  country,  which  was  desdned  to  be 
annexed  to  their  crown,  and  to  be  a  chief  source  of  British  opu- 
lence and  power,  till,  in  process  of  time,  it  should  become  an 
independent  empire.  This  remarkable  neglect  of  navigating  the 
coast,  and  of  attempting  colonization,  is  m  some  measure  ac- 
counted for  by  the  frugal  maxims  of  Henry  VU,  and  the  un- 
propitious  circumstances  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  of  Ekiward 
Vl,  and  of  the  bigoted  Mary ;  reigns  peculiarly  adverse  to  the 
extension  of  industry,  trade,  and  navigation.^ 


1498. 

February. 
Supplies 
tent  to  the 
new  colony. 


May. 

Third  voy- 
age of  Co- 
lumbus. 


He  discov- 
ers the  CODB 
tinentof 
Asierica. 


While  the  testimonies  of  fideliQr  and  good  conduct,  carried 
by  Columbus  to  Spain,  silenced  the  personal  calumnies  of  his 
enemies,  the  large  ^ecimens  of  gold  and  pearl  which  he  pro- 
duced, proved  the  falsity  of  their  representation  of  the  poverty 
of  the  Indies.  The  court  became  fully  convinced  of  the  im** 
portance  of  the  new  colony,  the  merit  of  its  governor,  and  the 
necessiQr  of  a  speedy  supply.  Two  ships  were  sent  out  in 
February  with  succours,  under  the  command  of  Peter  Fernandez 
Coronel.  The  admiral  staid  to  negotiate  for  a  fleet,  adequate 
to  his  enlarged  views  and  purposes.  But  his  enemies,  thoueh 
silenced,  were  not  idle.  AU  the  obstructions,  which  they  could 
raise,  were  thrown  in  his  way  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  thousand 
delays  and  disappointments,  that  he  was  enabled  to  set  out  again 
in  prosecution  of  his  discoveries.  He  at  length  received  com- 
mission to  carry,  if  he  should  think  fit,  five  hundred  men,  pro- 
vided that  all  above  three  hundred  and  thirty  should  be  paid 
otherwise  than  out  of  the  king's  revenue ;  and  was  allowed  for 
the  expedition  six  millions  o^lftiaravedies ;  four^  for  the  provisions 
to  be  put  on  board  the  fleet,  and  two,  for  the  pay  of  the  men. 
It  was  now  also  provided,  that  none  of  any  nation  but  the  Cas- 
tilian  should  go  over  to  the  West  Indies.^ 

On  the  30th  of  May  he  sailed  firom  Spain,  on  his  third  voyage, 
with  six  ships,  loaded  with  provisions  and  other  necessaries,  for 
the  relief  and  population  ot  Hispaniola.^  On  the  31st  of  July, 
in  the  ninth  degree  of  north  latitude,  he  discovered  an  island, 
which  he  called  Trinidad.  On  the  1st  of  August  he  discovered 
die  continent  at  Terra  Firma.  Sailing  along  the  coast  westward, 
with  the  continent  on  the  left,  he  discovered  Margarita.  The 
Spaniards,  finding  that  the  oysters,  brought  by  the  inhabitants  of 


1  Robertson,  b.  9.  Univ.  Hist  zzxix.  285, 406.  Brit.  Emp.  hUrod.  Robertson 
flays,  61  years  elapsed — referring,  doubtless,  to  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth 
in  1S58 ;  but  I  find  no  enterprise,  by  her  authority,  before  Frobisher's  in  1576. 

8  Herrera,  d.  1.  lib.  8.  c.  2.  By  advice  of  Columbus  it  was  resolved,  that  880 
men  should  be  kept  always  on  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  in  the  roydl  pay. 

3  P.  Mtftyr,  68.  Euiop.  Settlements,  i.  88, 89.  Harris'  Voyages,  i.  270. 
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this  island  on  board  of  the  ship  of  C^olumbus,  contained  pearls,     1498. 
were  inexpressibly  delighted ;  and,  hastemng  to  the  shore,  found  >^-v*^ 
all  the  natives  decked  in  these  rich  ornaments,  which  they  dis- 
posed of  to  the  Spaniards  for  mere  trifles.^ 

Columbus,  having  discovered  many  other  islands  for  two  hun- 
dred leagues  to  Cape  Vela,  anchored  on  the  20th  off  Hispaniola. 
On  the  30th  he  entered  the  harbour  at  that  island,  where  the 
lieutenant,  agreeably  to  his  brother's  advice,  had  appointed  a  new 
city  to  be  buih.  Until  this  year,  IsabeUa  had  been  the  chief 
place  of  the  residence  and  government  of  the  Spamsh  colony ; 
but  the  capital  was  now  transierred  to  this  new  city ;  which  was  5j*  b^woBi 
long  the  most  considerable  European  setdement  in  the  New  uiecapiuO. 
World.« 

In  the  absence  of  the  admiral,  Roldan,  a  man  of  obscure 
birth  and  of  base  character,  though  now  high  in  office,  had 
separated  himself  from  Bartholomew  Columbus,  and  formed  a 
faction.  He  had  virulently  aspersed  the  characters,  and  mis- 
represented the  desi^s,  of  the  two  brothers ;  and  had  sent  his 
scandakus  charges  m  writing  to  the  court  of  Spain,  intending 
to  prevent,  if  pos^ble,  the  return  of  Christopner  Columbus, 
and  to  destroy  the  authority  of  both.  He  had  been  chosen  the  Roidan't 
leader  of  a  considerable  number  ot  the  Spaniards,  whom  he  mutiny. 
bad  excited  to  mutiny ;  and,  taking  arms,  had  seized  the  kiug's 
magazine  of  provisions,  and  endeavoured  to  surprise  the  fort  at 
St.  Domingo.  It  required  all  the  address  and  vigour  of  Colum- 
bus to  subdue  this  faction.  He  at  length  succeeded ;  and  in 
November  articles  of  agreement  were  made  between  him  and 
Roldan,  with  his  insurgents.' 

Columbus,  accompanied  by  his  brother  the  lieutenant,  having    1499. 
set  out  m  February  to  pass  through  the  island  of  Hispaniola, 
came  in  March  to  Isabella,  and  in  April  to  the  Conception.     It 
was  his  intention  to  gp  early  the  next  year  to  St.  Domingo,  to 

1  Univ.  Hist  xli.  527.  Munos,  b.  6.  26.  Columbus  called  this  island  Isla 
Santa. 

2  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  Ifr— 73.  Purchas,  i.  781,  823,  827.  Robertson,  b.  2. 
Akedo  y  Aviso  Historico,  5.  Prince,  Chron.  Introd.  80.  Europ.  Settlements, 
i.  140.  Thoush  Isabella  was  chosen  in  1498,  as  a  situation  more  healthful  and 
conmiodious  than  that  of  Navidad,  yet  its  abandonment  is  ascribed  to  the  un- 
healdiaiess  of  the  air,  and  the  badness  of  the  soil :  "  Ce  qui  a  fait  abandonner 
cette  vUle,  c'est  que  Tair  en  ^toit  malsain  et  les  terres  mauvaises."  Encyc. 
Methodique,  Geog.  Art,  Isabblle.  • 

3  P.  Martyr,  56,  67.  Purchas,  i.  731.  Robertson,  b.  2.  Life  of  Columbus, 
c.  81.  By  Uus  agreement,  tfie  mutineers  were  to  have  two  ships,  with  pro- 
visions, to  cany  them  to  Spain,  and  each  of  them  might  take  a  slave  with  him. 
Herrera,  (d.  1.  lib.  3.  c.  15.)  adds,  "  y  las  mancebas  que  tenian  prenades  y  pan- 
das." Martyr  thus  describes  Roldan :  **  Roldanum  quondam — quem  fossorum 
et  calonum  ductorem  ex  famulo  suo,  deinde  justitis  proesidem,  Prsfectus  erex- 
crat."  ( 
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1499.    make  preparation  for  his  return  to  Spain,  to  give  their  Catholic 
majesties  an  account  of  all  transactions.^ 

The  spirit  of  discovery  beginning  to  spread  itself  widely,  pri- 
vate adventurers  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  stimulated  by  the  gold 
remitted  to  Europe  by  Columbus,  made  equipments  at  their  own 
Ojeda'i        expense.     Among  the  earliest  of  these  adventurers  was  Alonso 
voyage.       j^  Ojeda,  a  gallant  and  active  officer,  who  had  accompanied 
Columbus  in  his  first  voyage.     Aided  by  the  patronage  of  the 
bishop  of  Badajos,  he  obtained  the  royal  license  for  the  enter* 
prise ;  the  bishop,  at  the  same  time,  communicating  to  him  the 
admiral's  journal  of  his  last  voyage,  and  his  charts  of  the  coun- 
tries, which  he  had  discovered.     Such  was  Ojeda's  credit  with 
the  merchants  of  Seville,  that  they  equipped  him  with  four  ships, 
with  which  he  sailed  from  St.  Mary's  in  Spain  on  the  20th  of 
HeUac-     May.     Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  eminently 
companied  skilful  in  all  the  sciences  subservient  to  navigation,  accompanied 
i^BjwajVf**  Ojeda  in  this  voyage.     Pursuing  the  course  of  the  great  navi- 
gator for  the  New  World,  they  in  27  days  discovered  land  in 
about  five  degrees  north  latitude,  on  the  coast  of  Paria.    Having 
traded  here  with  the  natives,  they  stood  to  the  west,  proceeded 
as  far  as  Cape  Vela,  and  ranged  a  considerable  extent  of  coast 
beyond  that  on  which  Columbus  had  touched.     After  ascertain- 
ing the  truth  of  the  opinion  of  Columbus,  that  this  country  was 
part  of  the  contbent,  they  sailed  to  Hispaniola,  where  they  ar- 
rived on  the  dth  of  September,  and  soon  after  returned  to  Spain, 
who  gives    The  country,  of  which  Amerigo  was  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
NewWorid.  ^^^  discoverer,  not  long  after  unjustly  obtained  his  name ;  and, 
by  universal  consent,  this  new  quarter  of  the  globe  has  ever  since 
been  called  America.^ 
Voyv  of       Another  voyage  of  discovery  was  undertaken  by  Alonso  Niiio, 
NiAo^        who  had  served  under  the  admiral  in  his  last  voyage.     Having 
fitted  out  a  single  sliip,  in  conjunction  with  Christopher  Guerra, 
a  merchant  of  Seville,  they  both  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Paria. 
Though  their  discoveries  were  unimportant ;  yet  they  carried 
home  such  a  quantity  of  gold  and  pearls,  as  inflamed  their  coun- 
trymen with  desire  of  engaging  in  similar  enterprises. 

The  mutineers  at  Hispaniola  not  daring  to  go  to  Spain,  a  new 

1  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  84. 

S  RobertMon,  b.  2.  Herreia,  d.  1.  lib.  4.  c.  2.  Prince,  Chron.  Ihirod.  European 
Settlements  in  America,  i.  c.  6.  Belknap's  Discourse  on  the  Discovery  of  Amer- 
ica. Tliis  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  the  New  Worid  by  the  pub- 
lication of  Amerigo's  account  of  his  Voyage ;  but  at  what  time,  is  uncertain. 
The  claim  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  to  the  honour  of  discovering  the  continent  of 
the  New  World  is  discussed  and  rejected  by  Robertson,  in  Hist.  America,  v.  i. 
Note  xxii.  Herreia  and  all  the  earliest  and  best  Spanish  historians  uniformly 
ascribe  this  honour  to  Columbus.  But  English  historians  remember,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  Cabots  were  the  first  discoverers  of  the  eontkunt 
of  America.    See  Notb  VII. 
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eontract  was  made  with  Roldan,  by  virtue  of  which  be  was  rem-     1499. 
slated  in  his  former  office ;  and  his  followers,  amounting  to  one  n^-v-w^ 
hundred  and  two,  were  restored  to  whatever  they  had  enjoyed 
before  their  revolt.     In  consequence  of  this  agreement,  lands 
were  allotted  to  the  mutineers  in  difierent  parts  of  the  island ; 
and  the  Indians,  setded  in  each  district,  were  appointed  to  culti- 
vate a  prescribed  portion  of  ground  for  their  new  masters.     This 
service  was  substituted  for  the  tribute,  formerly  imposed ;  and  it  »g«,j-u,n|. 
introduced  among  the  Spaniards  the  RepartimiefUos^  or  distribu-  entos  intio- 
tions  of  Indians  in  all  their  setdements,  which  subjected  that  ^p^  if^ 
wretched  people  to  the  most  grievous  oppression.^  ***"* 

Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon,  having,  m  connexion  with  Ariez  Pin-    1600» 
zon,  built  four  caravels,  sailed  in  December  of  the  preceding  year  voy«geof 
from  Palos  for  America.     Leaving  the  Cape  Verd  islands  on  the  the  ra- 
13th  of  January,  he  stood  boldly  toward  the  south,  and  was  the  ^^' 
first  Spaniard  who  ventured  to  cross  the  equinoctial  line.     In 
February,  he  discovered  a  cape,  in  Q^  north  latitude,  and  called 
it  Cabo  de  Consolacion  ;  but  it  has  ance  been  called  Cape  Au- 
gustine.    Here  his  men  landed,  who  cut  the  names  of  the  ships, 
and  the  date  of  the  year  and  day  upon  the  trees  and  rocks,  and 
took  possession  of  the  country  for  the  crown  of  CastQe.   They  saw 
no  natives,  but  they  perceived  footsteps  upon  the  shore.    During 
the  following  night,  they  saw  many  fires.     In  the  morning,  they 
sent  40  armed  men  to  treat  with  the  natives,  32  of  whom,  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  advanced  to  meet  them,  foUowed  by 
others,  armed  in  the  same  manner.    The  Spaniards  endeavoured 
to  allure  them  by  gifts,  but  in  vain;  for,  m  the  dead  of  night, 
they  fled  from  the  places  which  they  had  occupied.^    Sauing 
northwestward,  they  discovered   and  named  the  river  of  the 
Amazons.    At  the  mouth  of  this  great  river,  they  found  many  '^  "'*' 
islands,  the  inhabitants  of  which  received  them  hospitably  and  ^™"®"' 
unsuspiciously ;  but  Pinzon,  with  barbarian  cruelty,  seized  about 
30  ot  them,  and  carried  them  away  to  sell  for  slaves.     At  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  rivers,  Pinzon  and  his  squadron  were  en- 
dangered ;  but,  escaping  thence,  crossing  the  line,  and  continuing 
his  course  till  he  came  to  Orinoco  and  Trinidad,  he  then  made 
for  the  islands,  sailed  homewards,  and,  losing  two  of  his  three 
ships  by  the  way,  returned  to  Spain.^ 

1  Heirera,  d.  1.  fib.  4.  c.  5.    Robertson,  b.  2. 

S  The  vWid,  yet  condensed  account  of  this  occurrence  by  P.  Martyr,  is  worthy 
of  the  pen  of  Sallust :  **  Omnem  sermonem  rejiciunt,  parati  semper  ad  pugnam, 
Nocte  intempestiya  confushint." 

3  P.  Martyr,  81—88.  Herrera,  d.  1.  lib.  4.  c.  5,  6.  Purchas,  i.  818.  Robert- 
eon,  b.  2.  Prince,  Chron.  apud  a.  d.  1500.  Collection  of  Voyages,  i.  296. 
Giynceus,  c.  112, 113.  Southey's  Brazil,  c.  1.  Vega  (889)  says,  the  Pinzons 
gave  the  great  river  the  name  of  the  Amazons,  "  because  th^  observed  that  th« 
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1600,         Before  Piiizon  reached  Europe,  the  coast  which  he  had  diV 
v.^>v<w^  covered,  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  nation  to  whom  it 
was  allotted.     The  fertile  district  of  country,  "  on  the  confines 
of  which  Pinzon  stopped  short,"  was  very  soon  more  fulk  dis- 
covered.    Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  sent  by  Emanuel,  king  of  Por- 
tugal, with  13  ships,  on  a  voyage  from  Lisbon  to  tlie  East  Indies, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  calms  on  tlie  Guinea  shore,  fetched  a  corn- 
April  33.      pass  so  far  westward,  as,  by  accident,  to  discover  land  in  the 
Cabnadis-   jq^Jj  ^Qptr^Q  south  of  the  equinoctial  line.     Proceeding  along 

eoven  Bra-    ,  o  *iir  ii«°^i^ 

ni.  the  coast  several  days,  he  was  led  from  its  extent  to  beueve,  that 

it  must  be  a  part  of  some  great  continent ;  and,  on  account  of  a 
cross  which  ne  erected  there  with  much  ceremony,  he  called  it. 
The  Land  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  but  it  was  afterward  called  Brasil. 
^^1-  Having  taken  possession  of  it  for  the  crown  of  Portugal,  he 
^u^iL^  despatched  a  ship  to  lisbon  with  an  account  of  this  important 
discovery,  and  pursued  his  voyage.^ 

The  Portuguese  king,  on  receiving  the  intelligence,  sent  ships, 
to  discover  the  whole  country,  and  found  it  to  be  the  land  ojf 
America.  A  controversy  hence  arose  between  him  and  the 
king  of  Spain  ;  but  they  being  kinsmen  and  near  friends,  it  was 
ultimately  agreed,  that  the  king  of  Portugal  should  hold  all  the 
country  that  he  had  discovered,  which  was  from  tiie  river  of 
Maragnon,  or  Amazons,  to  the  river  of  Plate.^ 

The  implacable  enemies  of  Columbus  renewing  their  com- 

women  fought  with  as  much  courage  in  defence  of  those  parts,  as  the  men.*' 
Dr.  Robertson,  who  says,  that  Pinzon  **  seems  to  have  landed  on  no  part  of  the 
coast  beyond  Uie  mouth  of  the  Amazons,*'  meant,  doubtless,  to  the  north  of 
that  river. — The  Pinzons  were  natives  of  Palos,  excellent  seamen,  and*  among 
the  first  people  of  the  place.  Vincent  Yanez  supplied  an  eighth  of  the  expenses 
of  this  expedition,  in  which  two  of  the  brothers  embarked  also,  one  as  captain, 
the  other  as  master  of  the  Pinta. — ^A  river  in  Guiana  is  still  named  after  him,  the 
Wlbx)c  of  the  French ;  but  Pinzon*s  name  ought  to  be  preserved.  Southey. 
In  Raynal's  Atlas,  No.  20, 1  find  a  river,  «<  F.  d'eyapock,**  lOiout  4^  north  of  die 
equator,  which  seems  to  be  the  Pmton  of  the  Spaniards.  The  river,  which 
teas  named  after  him,  **  was  the  original  boundary  between  die  Spanish  and  the 
PortuKuese ;  and  Charies  V.  ordered  a  pillar  to  be  erected  beside  it  After  the 
Fren(£  setded  in  Guiana,  this  pillar  was  known  only  by  tradition ;  but  in  1728, 
in  officer  of  the  garrison  of  Pare  discovered  it."    Soudiey,  c.  1.  from  Berredo. 

1  Heirera,  d.  1.  lib.  4.  c.  6.  Purchas,  i.  825.  Robertson,  b.  2.  Forster,  268. 
Prince,  A.  D.  1600.  Bibliotheca  Americana,  50.  Alcedo,  Jhi,  Porto  Sxovro. 
Forster  savs,  "  it  was  named  Branl  tmm  a  certain  wood  which  dyes  red ;  a 
name  previously  known  to  the  Arabians."  The  trade  to  diis  coast  for  that  valu- 
able wood  became,  soon  after,  so  weD  known,  **  that  in  consequence  die  coast 
and  the  whole  country  obtained  the  name  of  Brazil.**  Soumey,  Hist.  Brazil* 
c.  1.  The  port  and  territory,  now  &ni  discovered  1^  the  Portuguese,  the  com- 
mander called  Seguro :  where  the  Cross  then  erected,  or  its  representative,  '*  is 
stiH  shown,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  pride  themselves  because  it  is  the 
not  where  Brazil  was  taken  possession  of  ibr  Portugal  and  ChristianiW.** 
Southey,  from  Undley's  Narrative.  It  is  said  by  this  historian,  "  that  name  has 
been  transferred  to  a  place  four  leagues  south,  where  the  city  has  been  IraUt; 
and  the  port  in  which  Cabral  anchored  is  now  called  Cabralia.*^ 

2  Purchas,  T.  1487.   Soudwy,  findl,  i.  8. 
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plaints  against  hiro,  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain  sent  BovaoQla     1500. 
as  a  judge,  with  power  to  inquire  into  his  conduct ;  and  with   v^%^-^w/ 
authority,  if  he  should  find  the  accusations  proved,  to  send  him  Aiig.2S. 
bto  Spain,  and  to  remain  himself,  as  governor.     Bovadilla,  on  mora?^* 
fais  arrival  at  Hispaniola,  thoroughly  executed  his  commission,  riyet  at 
He  assumed  the  government  of  the  colony,  and  sent  Columbus  ^S^iieSi^ 
home  m  chains.     The  captain  of  the  vessel,  in  which  Coihmbus  home  Co- 
sailed,  touched  with  respect  for  his  years  and  merit,  ofiered  to  ^J*"* "" 
take  off  his  irons ;  but  he  did  not  allow  it.     ^*  Since  the  king 
has  commanded,  that  I  should  obev  his  governor,  he  shall  find 
me  as  obedient  to  this,  as  I  have  neen  to  all  his  other  orders. 
Nothing,  but  his  commands,  shall  release  me.     If  twelve  years' 
hardship  and  fatigue ;  if  continual  dangers,  and  frequent  famine ; 
if  the  ocean,  first  opened,  and  five  times  passed  ana  repassed,  to 
add  a  new  world,  abounding  with  wealth,  to  the  Spanish  monar- 
chy ;  and  if  an  infirm  and  premature  old  age,  brought  on  by 
those  services,  deserve  these  chains  as  a  reward ;  it  is  very  fit  I 
should  wear  them  to  Spain,  and  keep  them  by  me  as  memorials 
to  the  end  of  my  life.''     He  accordingly  kept  them  until  his 
death.     '*  I  always  saw  those  irons  in  his  room,"  says  his  son 
Ferdinand,  "  which  he  ordered  to  be  buried  with  his  body."* 

Portugal,  at  that  time  still  in  her  glory,  disregarding  the  dona- 
tk)n  made  by  the  pope,  and  the  compromise  for  half  the  world, 
to  which  she  had  reluctantly  aereed,  viewed  all  the  discoveries, 
made  by  Spain  in  the  New  World,  as  so  many  encroachments 
on  her  own  rights  and  property.     Under  the  influence  of  this  Cortereai't 
national  jealousy,  Caspar  de  Cortereal,  a  Portuguese,  of  respect-  jj>y*8®  ^° 
able  family,  inspired  with  the  resolution  of  discovering  new  coun-  und ;  pro- 
tries,  and  a  new  route  to  India,  sailed  from  Lisbon,  with  two  ce^>  ^^ 
ships,  at  tus  own  cost.^    In  the  course  of  his  navigation,  he  dboovers 
arrived  at  Newfoundland,  at  a  bay,  which  he  named  <S)nception  Terra 
Bay ;  expfored  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  island ;  and  pro-  J[n^^Ter- 
ceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  of  Canada.     He  after-  rade'cor- 
wards  discovered  a  land,  which  he  at  first  named  Terra  Verde,  ^^^'^ 
but  mduch,  in  remembrance  of  the  discoverer,  was  afterwards 
called  Terra  de  Cortereal.     That  part  of  it,  which,  being  on  the 

t  life  of  Columbus,  c.  86,  86.  Herrera,  d.  1.  lib.  4.  c.  7 — 10.  Europ.  Settle- 
meiiti,  i.  43—45.  Belknap,  on  Uie  Discovery  of  America.  Columbus  was 
peremptoiihr  commanded  bv  the  royal  authority  to  deliver  up  all  the  fortified 
places ;  and  he  was  remnred  to  submit  himself  to  Bovadilla  in  this  extraordinary 
letter  of  credence :  "  The  King  and  the  Queen :  D.  Christopher  Columbus,  our 
Admiral  6f  the  ocean :  We  have  commanded  the  Commendador  Francisco  de 
BobadiUa,  the  bearer  of  this,  to  speak  to  you,  on  our  part,  of  certain  things 
which  he  will  mention :  we  desire  you  to  give  him  faith  and  credence,  and  to 
comply  therewith.  Madrid,  May  twentysixui,  the  year  ninetynine. — I  the  King. 
— I  m  Queen. — By  command. — Miguel  Perez  de  Almazan."  Translated  from 
Ihe  original  in  Navarrete's  Coleccion,  ii.  240.    North  American  Review,  No.  LV. 

9  Henera  says,  they  were  caravel»— **  CQn  dos  caravelas.'* 
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1500.  souSi  side  of  the  50th  degree  of  north  lautude,  he  judged  to  be 
>^-v^-w»   fit  for  cultivation,  he  named  Terra  de  Labrador.     Returning, 

and  Ubn-  and  communicating  the  news  of  his  discovery  to  his  native  coun- 
^*  try,  he  hastened  back,  to  visit  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  to  go 

to  India  through  the  Straits  of  Anian,  which  he  imagined  he  had 
On  his  K-  just  discovered.  Nothing,  however,  was  afterwards  heard  of 
^™  ^  ^ht  ^^^'  '^  '^  presumed  that  he  was  either  murdered  by  the  Esqui- 
b  hnJ*      maux  savages,  or  perished  among  the  ice.     On  this  disastrous 

event,  a  brother  of  Cortereal  undertook  the  same  voyage,  with 

two  ships;    but  probably  met  with  a  similar  fate,  for  he  was 

heard  of  no  more.^ 

1501.  The  king  of  Portugal,  on  receiving  inteUigence  of  Cabral's 
Voyage  of  discovery,  fitted  out  three  ships  to  explore  the  country,  and  gave 
Amengo  the  Command  to  Amerigo  Vespucci,  whom  he  invited  for  that 
BrSiL**  ^  purpose  from  Seville.     They  sailed  in  May,  and,  after  a  very 

tempestuous  voyage  of  three  months,  made  land  in  5^  south 
latitude.  Having  coasted  on  northward  till  they  advanced  as  far 
as  32^,  they  left  the  coast,  and  struck  out  to  sea.  Standing  to 
the  southward  till  they  reached  52^,  they  found  it  expedient 
to  return,  and  they  reached  Lisbon  after  a  voyage  of  sixteen 
months.^ 

1502.  RoDioERO  DE  Bastidas,  in  partnership  with  John  de  la  Cosa, 
Voyases  of  fitted  out  two  ships  from  Cadiz.  Sailing  toward  the  western 
BatUdti,      continent,  he  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Paria  ;  and,  proceeding  to 

the  west,  discovered  all  the  coast  of  the  province  since  known 
by  the  name  of  Terra  Firma,  firom  Cape  de  Vela  to  the  Gulf  of 
andOjeda.  Darien.  O^a,  with  his  former  associate  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
went  on  a  second  voyage.  Unacquainted  with  the  destination  of 
Bastidas,  he  held  the  same  course,  touched  at  the  same  places, 
and  proceeded  to  Hipaniola.  These  voyages  tended  to  increase 
the  ardour  for  discovery.^ 

1  Fonter,  Voy.  4^,  462.  Harris.  Voy.  i.  270.  Purcbas,  i.  915.  Venegas, 
California,  i.  118.  Life  of  Cohunbus,  c.  9.  Anderson,  a.  d.  1600.  The  Straits  of 
Anian,  confounded  by  many  geographers  with  Beering's  Straits,  meant,  in  the 
16tfa  century,  Hudson*s  Straits.  They  took  the  name  of  Anian  firom  one  of  the 
two  brothers,  embarked  on  board  the  vessel  of  Caspar  de  Cortereal.  Humboldt, 
New  Spain,  ii.  250 ;  who  refers  to  the  learned  researches  of  M.  de  Fleurieu,  in 
the  histoiical  Introduction  to  the  Voffoge  de  Marehandj  torn.  i.  p.  v. 

2  Southey's  Braxil,  c.  1.  Neither  Hakhiyt,  Purdias,  Harris,  nor  Perrier, 
mentions  any  vojrace  of  Amerigo.  The  Atlas  Geogiaphicus  gives  us  two  from 
Oiynaus,  the  first  m  1497,  the  second  in  1500 ;  but  Herrers  sajrs,  they  were 
proved  to  be  mere  impositions  of  Ameiigo,  and  that  he  only  went  twice  with 
Ojedo.  Prince,  a.  d.  1601.  Gryneos,  c.  114—124.  Collection  of  Voyacet, 
Lond.  1789.  Bibliotheca  Americana  has  a  book  with  this  title :  *«  America  Yes- 
mitii  Navicatio  tertia  a  Lisbona  portu  cum  tribos  Conservantie  Navibus  ad 
Novum  Oroem  ultMius  det^^endum,  die  Maii  decima  1601.** 

'  Robertson,  b.  2.  Prince  Chnm.  Joedyn,  Voy.  270.  Hams  (i.  27D.),  dtkig 
Gahrano,  pbcw  Hie  voyage  of  Baatidis  in  1502.    After  collating  the  accounts 
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Columbus  exhibited  so  many  charges  at  the  court  of  Spain    ]502. 
against  Bovadilla,  demanding  justice  at  the  same  time  for  the  >^-v^^ 
injuries  which  he  had  done  'him,  that  their  Catholic  majesties 
resolved  ta  send  another  governor  to  Hispaniola.     Nicholas  de 
OvandOy  knight  of  the  order  of  Alcantara,  being  appointed  to 
this  office,  he  sailed  on  the  13th  of  February  for  America,  with  p^^  i^^ 
32  ships,  in  which  2500  persons  embarked,  with  the  intention  A  new 
erf  setuiog  in  the  country.     This  was  the  most  respectable  arma-  ?JJ°)J^, 
ment,  hitherto  fitted  out  for  the  New  World.     On  the  arrival  of  embarki  for 
tbb  new  governor,  Bovadilla,  whose  imprudent  administration  ^^^^ 
threatened  the  settlement  with  ruin,  resigned  his  charge;  and  p«noiis. 
was  commanded  to  return  instantly  to  Spain,  to  answer  for  his 
conduct.     Ovando  was  particularly  charged  by  the  queen,  that 
the  Indians  of  Hispaniola  should  be  free  from  servitude,  and 
protected,  like  the  subjects  of  Spain ;  and  that  they  should  be 
carefully  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith.     By  command  of  their 
majesties,  both  Spaniards  and  Indians  were  to  pay  tithes ;  none 
were  to  live  in  the  Indies,  but  natives  of  Castile ;  none  to  go 
on  discoveries,  without  leave  from  their  highnesses;  no  Jews, 
Moors,  nor  new  converts,  to  be  tolerated  in  the  Indies ;  and  all 
that  had  been  taken  from  the  admiral  and  his  brothers,  was  to 
be  restored  to  them.     In  the  large  fleet,  that  now  arrived,  came 
over  ten  Franciscan  friars ;  and  these  were  the  first  ecclesiastics 
of  that  order,  who  came  to  settle  in  the  Indies.^ 

Columbus,  acquitted  at  the  court  of  Spain  with  the  promise  of 
restitution  and  reward,  required  but  few  incendves  to  engage 
once  more  in  discoveries.     His  ambition  was,  to  arrive  at  the  |^,  ^ 
East  Indies,  and  thus  to  surround  the  globe.     On  this  prospect.  Fourth  and 
he  was  fitted  out  in  May  on  his  fourth  and  last  voyage,  under  the  of'cJi„^* 
royal  patronage,  with  a  squadron  of  four  vessels,  having  150  per*  but. 
sons  on  board,  among  whom  were  his  brother  Bartholomew,  and 
his  son  Ferdinand,  the  writer  of  his  life  ^    In  21  days  after  his 
departure  from  Cadiz  he  arrived  at  Dominica ;  and  in  26,  at 
Hispaniola.     Soon  after  his  arrival  at  this  island,  apprehending  Jane  29. 
an  approaching  storm,  he  advised  a  fleet,  then  ready  for  sea,  not  hi^J^^i^ 
to  leave  the  port ;  but  his  advice  was  disregarded.     The  fleet, 
consisting  ol  28  sail,  within  40  hours  after  its  departure  was 
overtaken  by  a  terrible  tempest ;  and  of  the  whole  number  of 
vessels,  four  only  were  saved.     Among  those  that  were  lost,  ^1?*£J["5^ 
was  the  ship  in  which  was  Bovadilla,  the  governor,  who  had  ^ 

witii  Soutfaey,  who  auigns  a  voyage  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  in  which  Ojeda  ia 
not  mentioDed,  to  the  year  1601,  this  appeared  the  most  probable  order  of 
dates. 

1  Henera,  d.  1.  lib.  4.  c.  12, 18 ;  &  lib.  6.  c.  1.    Robertson,  b.  2.       • 

2  Life  of  Cohimbus,  c.  77,  78.  P.  Martyr  (102,  206.)  says,  there  were  170 
men :  '*  cum  homlnibus  contum  septuaginta."  Heirera,  d.  1.  lib.  6.  c.  1, 2.  Bel- 
^xap,  Biog.  1. 116, 117.    Cuarto  y  Ultimo  Viage  de  Cxistobal  Colon. 
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1502.    sent  Columbus,  b  a  tyrannical  and  scandalous  manner,  to  Spain.^ 

>«^^v«^^  Roldan  and  the  greater  part  of  the  enemies  of  Columbus  were 

swallowed  up  at  the  same  time,  with  the  immense  wealth,  which 

they  had  unjustly  acquired.     The  fate  of  the  Indian  king  of 

Magna,  now  also  lost,  was  less  horrible  than  the  outrage  that 

preceded  it.     He  had  offered  to  till  the  ground,  to  the  extent 

of  fifty  miles,  for  the  Spaniards,  if  they  would  spare  him  and 

his  people  from  the  mines.     A  Spanish  captain,  in  return  for  this 

generous  proposal,  ravished  his  wife;   and  the  unhappy  king, 

who  secreted  himself,  was  taken  and  sent  on  board  the  fleet,  to 

be  carried  to  Spain.^ 

Aag.  14.  After  the  storm,  Columbus  sailed  to  the  continent,  and  dis- 

2«  Bii*"f   ^^^^®^  *®  ^^y  ^^  Honduras,  where  he  landed ;  then  proceeded 

Hondoni,   along  the  mam  shore  to  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios ;  and  thence  to  the 

isthmus  of  Darien,  where  he  hoped,  but  in  vain,  to  find  a  passage 

to  the  South  Sea.     At  the  isthmus  he  found  a  harbour,  which  he 

entered  on  the  second  of  November ;  and,  on  account  of  its 

Porto  Bello.  beauty  and  security,  called  it  Porto  Bello.^ 

Porto  de  la  Plata,  or  the  Haven  of  Silver,  35  leagues  north 
of  St.  Domingo,  was  built  this  year  by  Ovando.* 
Letten  pt-       Hugh  Elliot  and  Thomas  Ashurst,  merchants  of  Bristol,  with 
tent  from     two  Other  gentlemen,  natives  of  Portugal,  obtained  letters  patent 
*°^        fi^m  Henry  VII.  for  the  establishment  of  colonies  in  the  countries 
newly  discovered  by  Cabot.     Whether  they  ever  availed  them- 
selves of  this  permission,  and  made  any  voyages  to  the  New 
World,  neither  their  contemporaries,  nor  subsequent  writers,  in- 
form us.     On  this  charter  of  license,  Anderson  observes,  that 

1  Life  of  Cohimbua,  c.  88.  Europ.  SetUements,  i.  c.  7.  Belknap,  Biog.  i.  116. 
Herrera  sa3rs,  Uie  fleet  consisted  of  81  ships ;  Spotomo  says  28,  of  uniich  24 
were  lost.  I  have  followed  Spotomo,  and  a  Spanish  copy  of  Ferdinand  Co- 
lumbus. On  board  the  ship,  in  which  Bovadilla  perished,  was  a  mass  of  sold, 
estimated  at  200,000  pesos,  which  was  desisned  as  a  present  to  the  Spanish  unc 
and  queen.  Herrera  says ;  **  alii  se  hondieron  los  dodentos  mU  pesos,  con  « 
monstruoso  grano  de  ore.**  P.  Maityr  ascribes  the  loss  of  the  ship  partly  to  the 
weight  of  the  eold :  **  pre  nimio  gentium  et  auri  pondere,  summersa  interiit'* 
De  Not.  Orb.  101.  Purchas  remarks,  this  is  **  a  fit  emblem  for  Christians,  who, 
when  diey  wiU  lade  themselves  with  this  thick  day,  drown  the  soule  in  destruc- 
tion and  perdition."    I^jcrims,  1.  728. 

2  Purchas,  i.  918.  The  name  of  the  Indian  king  was  Gwmnoex:  **alli 
acob6  el  Cazique  Ouarinoez."  Herrera.  Vega  Real  was  built  upon  the  very 
spot  where  he  resided. 

3  Herrera,  d.  1.  lib.  6.  c.  6,  7.  Robertson,  b.  2.  Prince,  IfUrod,  Belknap's 
Biography,  i.  118.  Columbus  called  Honduras,  Punta  de  Caxmas.  The  fol- 
lowing description  of  Porto  Bello,  by  Ferdinand  Columbus,  was  probably  from 
personal  observation :  **  The  country  about  that  harbour,  higher  up,  is  not  veiy 
roufi^,  but  tilled,  and  full  of  houses,  a  stone*s  throw  or  a  bow  shot  one  from  the 
other ;  and  It  looks  the  finest  landsoqie  a  man  can  imagine." — ^A  water  spout 
near  Porto  Bello,  18  December,  exdted  great  alarm  among  the  Spaniards.  '*  If 
they  had  not  dissolved  It,"  says  die  writer,  **  by  saying  the  Gospel  of  St  John, 
It  hiad  eertalnly  sunk  whatsoever  It  fell  upon."   Life  of  Columbus,  c.  92. 

*  Univ.  Hist.  xU.  518,  TUa  haven  was  formerly  reckoned  tiie  second  plfiee 
of  eooMquence  In  Hlspanlohi;  but  in  1768  It  was  a  mere  fishing  village.  • 
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king  Henry  pays  do  regard  to  the  imaginary  line  of  division  made  lb02. 
between  Spain  and  Portugal  by  the  pope's  authoriQr ;  and  that,  y^-sr^imf 
according  to  his  genius  and  former  practice,  he  does  not  pretend 
to  dve  one  penny  toward  the  enterprise.  "  It  therefore,"  he 
subjoins,  '^  succeeded  no  better  than  Cabot's  voyage ;  for  private 
adventurers  rarely  have  abilities  and  patience  sufficient  to  perfect 
such  undertakings,  unless  supported  by  the  public."^ 

Columbus,  leaving  Porto  Bello,  entered  the  river  Yebra  on  the    1503. 
9th  of  January.     The  beauty  and  fertiliQr  of  the  ac^acent  country 
invited  him  to  begin  a  plantation.     Remaining  at  Yebra,  he  sent  Coiambos 
his  brother  Bartholomew  with  68  men  in  boats  to  the  river  Vera-  JJJ^e^*^  ^ 
guay,  whence  they  proceeded  to  the  river  Duraba.     Finding  colony  at 
abundance  of  gold  here,  it  was  concluded  to  establish  a  settle-  Vengoay; 
ment.     The  Spaniards  actually  began  to  erect  houses ;  but  their 
insolence  and  rapacity  incensed  the  natives,  who,  falling  upon  ^^j^'^ 
them,  killed  several  of  their  number,  and  obliged  them  to  relin-  the  iuuivei« 
quish  the  design.^    These  Indians  were  a  more  hardy  race,  than 
those  of  the  islands ;  and  this  was  the  first  repulse  sustained  by 
the   Spaniards.     But  for  this  adverse  occurrence,  Columbus 
would  nave  had  the  honour  of  planting  the  first  colony  on  the 
continent  of  America.     Leaving  this  hosule  region,  he  now  sailed 
for  Hispaniola ;  but  by  the  violence  of  a  storm  was  obliged  to  He  it  Mp- 
run  his  ships  ashore  at  Jamaica.    In  his  distress  at  this  island,  jnckedat 
he  sent  some  of  the  hardiest  of  his  men  to  Hispaniola,  to  repre-   ^°^ 
sent  his  calamitous  situation  to  the  governor,  and  to  solicit  vessels 
to  carry  him  and  his  people  away ;  but  he  remained  at  Jamaica 
eight  months,  without  the  least  intelligence  from  his  messengers, 
or  assistance  from  the  governor.     The  natives  becoming  exas- 
perated at  the  delay  of  the  Spaniards,  the  burden  of  whose 
support  was  btolerable,  the  inventive  genius  of  Columbus  had 

t  Hume's  Hist.  Enriand,  c.  26.  Anderson,  Hist  Commerce,  ii.  7.  Forster's 
Voyages,  289,  481.  Kymer's  Fcedera,  jdii.  87,  and  Hazard's  Hist  Collections, 
i.  11 — 19,  wbere  the  conunission  is  preserved.  Its  title  is,  **  De  Potestatibns 
ad' Terras  Incognitas  Investieandum ; "  its  address,  **  Dilectis  Subditis  nostris, 
tbtgpm  Ehfot  et  Thama  Mtehunte,  Mercatoribus  Villc  nostre  BristoUic,  ae, 
DOectis  nolns,  JohanrU  OtmBohu  et  Franeiseo  Famandu»,  ArmiseriB,  in  Insu- 
Ks  de  Sunys,  sob  obedientia  Regit  PortugaHm  oriundis  "  frc.  It  is  dated  «t 
Westminster  on  the  9tfa  of  December.  Tms  was  the  first  charter  for  a  colony 
crantml  by  tiie  crown  of  England.  See  Bozman's  Histoiy  of  Bfaryland,  sect  z. 
It  gave  tbe  patentees  license,  not  only  to  discover  new  countries,  but  to  take 
out  with  them  any  English  subjects,  to  mhabU  and  tetUe  in  tiiem.  **  Volumus 
ilQod  onmes  et  sin^c  tam  V iri  quam  Femine  hujus  regni  nostri,  terras  et  insulas 
hi^juflmodi  sic  noviter  inventas  visitare  et  in  eisdem  inluibitare  cupientes  et  deii- 
dcsantes,  possint."  Evans,  in  his  Picture  of  Bristol,  savs,  **  Eliot  was  ranked 
among  ihe  most  eminent  navigators  of  his  age,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
made  any  considerable  additions  to  the  discoveries  of  Cabot" 

2  P.  Martvr,  214,  216.  **  Figere  ibi  pedem  fiiit  consilium :  sed  incolc  futuram 
pemiclem  oi&cientes,  vetuerunt  Facto  agmine,  cum  honrendo  damore  luimt 
m  WM^tOBp  qui  domuB  sdificare  Jam  cspeiant" 
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1503.  recourse  to  an  admirable  device,  to  regain  his  authority.  As- 
N^-V'-*^  semblmg  the  principal  Indians  around  Urn,  he  caused  them  to 
Foreteiban  understand,  that  the  God,  whom  he  served,  provoked  at  their 
^^{{^^  refusal  to  support  the  objects  of  his  favourite  regard,  intended  to 
inflict  on  them  a  speedy  and  severe  judgment,  of  which  they 
would  soon  see  manifest  tokens  in  the  heavens ;  for  on  that  night 
the  moon  should  withhold  her  light,  and  appear  of  a  bloody  hue, 
as  an  omen  of  their  approaching  destruction.  His  menacing 
predicticm  was  ridiculed ;  but  its  actual  accomplishment,  at  the 
precise  time  foretold,  struck  the  barbarians  with  terror.  This 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  he  had  happily  foreseen  by  his  skill 
in  astronomy,  established  his  character,  as  a  prophet.  The 
aflrighted  Indians  brought  him  instandy  a  plenty  of  provisions  ; 
they  fell  at  his  feet,  and  besought  him  in  the  most  suppliant  man- 
ner, to  intercede  with  the  great  Spirit  to  avert  the  threatened 
calamity.  Apparendy  moved  by  dieir  entreaties,  he  consoled 
them. ;  but  charged  them  to  atone  for  their  past  transgression  by 
their  future  generosity.  The  eclipse  went  off;  and  from  that 
day  the  natives  were  superstitiously  cautious  of  giving  offence  to 
the  Spaniards.^ 

1504*        When  the  fortitude  and  skill  of  Columbus  had  been  tried  to 

the  utmost  extent,  in  repressing  the  mutinies  of  his  own  people, 

and  the  violence  of  the  Indians ;  a  ship,  generously  fitted  out  by 

Colnmbas    a  private  person  at  Hispaniola,  arrived  at  Jamaica,  and  carried 

^uken  oflf  hijn  to  St.  Domingo.     Convinced  that  a  dispute  with  a  governor, 

.^^SL*'      in  his  own  jurisdiction,  could  bring  him  little  advantage  or  honour, 

he  hastened  his  preparation  for  returning  to  Spain. 

On  the  2d  of  September  he  sailed  from  Hispaniola.     Having 
Sept.  2.       encountered  the  most  terrible  storms  in  the  voyage,  and  sailed 
to*Sp^*  ^^^^^  losing  his  mainmast  700  leagues,  he  with  difficulty  reached 
the  port  of  St.  Lucar.     Here,  to  his   inexpressible   grief,  he 
^^^      learnt  that  his  friend  and  patroness,  queen  Isabella,  was  dead. 
December.    She  had  Steadily  favoured  and  supported,  while  the  Catholic 
king  had  opposed  and  injured  him.     The  value  of  the  Indies 
becoming  daily  more  apparent,  and  also  the  largeness  of  the 
share  that  must  fall  to  the  admiral  by  virtue  of  the  stipulated 
articles,  it  had  been  the  selfish  policy  of  Ferdinand  to  fix  the 
absolute  dominion  in  himself,  and  to  dispose  of  all  the  employ- 
ments, which  belonged  to  the  admiral,  according  to  his  own 
pleasure.     The  conduct  of  Isabella  was  more  jiist  and  generous, 
as  became  the  greatness  of  her-character.  This  illustrious  woman, 
*'  was  no  less  eminent  for  virtue,  than  for  wisdom  ;  and  whether 
we  consider  her  behaviour  as  a  queen,  as  a  wife,  or  as  a  mother, 

1  Life  of  Cohimbus,  c.  96— lOS.   Herren,  d.  1.  lib.  6.  c.  5.    Porchas,  i.  TSl. 
RobertioD,  b.  2.   fieDoiap.  Biog.  i.  118, 119. 
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she  is  jusdy  entitled  to  the  high  encomiums  bestowed  on  her  hj     1504. 
the  Spanish  historians."^  n.^-v^^/ 

Bastidas,  with  the  leave  of  king  Ferdinand,  went  with  two  Tena 
ships,  to  discover  that  part  of  Terra  Firma,  where  lay  Cartha-  ^*™^ 
gena.     Landing  on  the  island  Codego,   he  took  600  of  the 
natives ;  proceeded  to  the  Gulf  of  Uraba ;  and  returned  to  St. 
Domingo,  laden  with  slaves*^ 

Some   adventurous  navigators  from   Biscay,   Bretagne,   and  JJjJ^SJJ?" 
Normandy,  in  France,  came  this  year  m  small  vessels,  to  fish  on  eiy. 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  and  these  were  the  first  French 
vessels  that  appeared  on  the  coasts  of  North  America.^ 

The  Indians  of  Hispaniola  having  made  several  attempts  to    1605. 
recover  their  liberty,  the  Spaniards  considered  their  conduct  as  War  rt- 
rebellious,  and  took  arms,  to  reduce  them  to  subjection.    In  ^^<^  .^^ 
violation  of  a  treaty  which  they  had  made  with  the  natives,  of  HUpiu^ 
they  made  war  with  the  cazique  of  Higue^,  a  province  at  the  ou. 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island.     The  cazique,  after  signalizing 
himself  in  defence  of  his  countrymen,  was  isnominiously  hung. 
Xaraguay,  a  province  extending  from  the  fertile  plam  where 
Leogane  is  now  situated  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  island, 
experienced  greater  treachery  and  cruelty.     It  was  subject  to 
Anacoana,  a  female  cazique,  who  was  highly  respected  by  the 
natives,  and  who  had  been  uniformly  fiiendly  to  the  Spaniards, 
but  was  now  accused  of  a  design  to  exterminate  them.     Her 
accusers  were  some  of  the  descendants  of  Roldan,  who  had 
settled  in  Iter  country,  and  were  exasperated  against  her  for 
endeavouring  to  restrain  their  excesses.     Ovando,  the  Spanish 
governor,  under  pretence  of  making  her  a  respectful  visit,  march- 
ed toward  Xaraguay  with  300  foot  and  70  horsemen.     She.  re- 

1  Life  of  CoHimliug,  94—118.  Europ.  Settlements,  i.  55—60.  Uniy.  Hist 
xH.  347.  Belknap,  Disc,  on  Discoyeiy  of  America,  115.  Bacon's  History  of 
HeniY  VII.  Robert8on*s  History  Charies  V.  ii.  b.  1.  Mezeray,  referring  to 
IsabeUa,  says,  "The  Spaniards  extol  her  above  all  other  heroines."  Hist 
France,  542. 

S  P.  Martyr,  105.  Harris'  Voy.  i.  270.  Carthagena  was  a  name  that  had 
been  given  to  that  port  by  Columbus,  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  a  port  of 
that  name  in  Sfradn.  Codego  lay  near  the  port ;  and.  Martyr  says,  that  this  was 
the  Indian  name :  **  Insulam  vocant  incole  Codego. 

3  Anderson,  Hist  Commerce,  ii.  9.  Brit.  Emp.  in  America,  hUrod,  xlvi. 
Encyc.  Methodlque,  Georg.  jfW.  Canada.  This  fishery  appears  to  have  been 
immediately  productive.  The  French  is :  "  D^s  1504,  les  Basques,  les  Bretons 
et  les  Normands,  utiles  et  audadeux  navigateurs,  se  hasardoient  avec  de  foibles 
barques  sur  le  banc  de  Terreneuve,  et  nourissoient  une  partie  de  la  France  du 
fhiit  de  leur  peche."  Ibid.  These  fishermen  are  said  to  have  discovered  at  this 
time  die  Grand  ^uik  of  Newfoundland.  Ibid.  Commerce,  Art.  Communaute 
Ds  BiSNs.  The  account  in  Champlain's  Voyages  is :  "  Ce  furent  les  Bretons 
9l  les  Normands,  oui  en  1'  an  1504.  descouvrirent  les  premiers  des  Chresticns, 
le  grand  Banc  des  Moluques,  k.  les  Isles  de  Terre  neufve,  ainsi  qu*  il  se  remar- 
que  ^s  hiftoires  de  Niflet,  k.  d'  Antoine  Maginus." 
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1505.    ceived  him  with  every  token  of  honour,  and  feasted  him  several 

w"v^^   days.     Amidst  this  security,  the  Spaniards,  at  a  preconcerted 

signal,  drew  their  swords,  and  rushed  on  the  defenceless  and 

astonished  Indians.     Their  princess  was  instandy  secured.     Her 

attendants  were  seized  and    bound,  and  left  to  perish  in  the 

flames  of  the  house,  where  they  were  assembled,  which  was  set 

on  fire.     Anacoana  was  carried  in  chains  to  St.  Domingo,  where, 

after  the  formality  of  a  trial,  she  was  condemned  to  be  hanged. 

Their  com-  This  atrocious  conduct  toward  the  Haytin  princes  completely 

SmlTsul^u-  humbled  the  natives,  who,  in  all  the  provinces  of  Hispaniola, 

gatioD.        now  submitted,  without  farther  resistance,  to  the  Spanish  yoke.^ 


1606. 

I>eathof 
Colambosi 


Columbus,  exhausted  by  age,  fatigues,  and  disappointments, 
died  at  Valladolid  on  the  20th  of  May,  in  the  59th  year  of  his 
age.  This  great  man  departed  this  life  with  a  composure,  cor- 
responding to  the  magnanimity  of  his  character,  ana  with  senti- 
ments of  devotion,  becoming  his  supreme  and  habitual  respect 
for  religion.  His  corpse  was  removed  to  Sevilfe,  and  buried  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  that  ci^  with  great  funeral  pomp ;  and 
by  order  of  king  Ferdinand,  ^^  whose  jealousy  his  death  had  ex- 
tinguished,'' was  honoured  with  a  marble  monument,  upon  which 
was  engraven  the  folbwing  Epitaph : 

A  CASTILLA  Y  A  LEON 
NUEVO  MONDO  DIO  COLON. 

In  English  :  "  To  Castile  and  to  Leon  Columbus  gave  a  New 
World."* 


1  Robertson,  b.  8.  B.  de  las  CaMi,  in  his  Relation,  says,  (hat  after  this  unjust 
war  ended,  with  such  a  destruction  and  massacre,  tlie  Spaniards,  having  re- 
sented few  beside  the  women  and  children,  divided  Uiese  among  themselves; 
some  keeping  SO,  oUiers  40,  others  100,  some  200,  according  to  the  interest  they 
had  with  the  tyrant  [governor]  of  Uie  island.  Oviedo  says,  ^t,  in  15S5,  on^ 
43  years  after  the  discoveiy  of  Hispaniola,  and  when  he  himself  was  on  the  spo^ 
there  were  not  left  alive  in  that  island  above  600  of  the  original  natives,  old  and 
young.  Edwards,  W.  Indies,  i.  c.  3. 

9  Life  of  Columbus,  by  his  son  Ferdinand,  c.  106.  Henrera,  d.  1.  Bb.  6.  c.  16. 
Robertson,  b.  2.  Belknap,  Biog.  Art.  Columbus.  Memorials  of  Columbus, 
Hist.  Memoir.  Coluiubus  was  of  good  figure,  rather  of  tall  and  large  stature,  of 
a  long  \isage  and  majestic  aspect.  He  had  an  aquiline  nose,  rather  high  cheek 
bones,  grey  eyes,  and  a  clear  and  ruddy  compleidon  He  was  a  man  of  stronc 
and  active  body,  of  a  lofty  mind,  and  sound  judgment  He  was  witty  and 
pleamnt,  agreeable  in  speech,  moderately  grave,  miM,  and  aflable.  His  conver- 
sation was  discreet,  and  conciliated  afiection ;  and  his  presence,  having  an  air 
of  authority  and  grandeur,  attracted  reqiect  He  was  umformly  temperate  la 
his  living,  and  mcMest  in  his  dress.  He  was  greatly  skilled  in  navigation,  under^ 
stood  Latin,  and  composed  verses.  He  was  a  man  of  undaunted  courace,  and 
fond  of  great  enterprises.  Herrera  supposes,  that  if,  in  ancient  times,  he  had 
performed  such  an  enterprise  as  the  discovery  of  a  new  world,  not  on^  would 
temple*  and  statues  have  been  erected  to  his  honour,  but  some  star  would  have 
been  dedicated  to  him,  as  there  was  to  Hercules  and  to  Bacchus  :-^*  le  dedie4> 
ran  alguna  estrella  en  los  signos  cdeitesy  como  k  Hercuks,  y  k  Baco." 
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A  regular  form   was  given  to  ecclesiastical   government  in     1506. 
America,  by  the  nomination  of  clergymen  of  all  ranks,  to  take   v^^v^-^/ 
charge  of  the  Spabiards  settled  there,  as  weU  as  of  the  natives  Affiiin  of 
who  should  embrace  Christianity.     Pursuant  to  bulls  of  the  pope,  **^  ^^^*^' 
Father  Grarcia  de   Padilla  was  nominated  the  first   bishop  of 
Su  Domingo.     Their  catholic  majesties  ordered  the  cathedral 
church  of  that  city  to  be  magnificendy  built  at  their  own  ex- 
pense.^ 

Jean  Denys,  a  Frenchman,  sailed  with  his  pilot  Camart,^  a  Map  of  St. 
native  of  Rouen,  from  Honfleur  to  Newfoundland,  and  drew  a  ^«^'«»<*- 
map  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  of  the  coast  of  the  adja- 
cent country.^ 

Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  erected  a  court,  entitled  Casa  de    1607* 
Ccniratacianj  or  Board  ot  Trade,  composed  of  persons  eminent  Spanish 
finr  rank  and  abilides,  to  which  he  committed  the  administration  f^e/'^ 
of  American  affiurs.^ 

The  inhabitants  of  Hispaniola,  computed  to  have  been,  when  Hispaniola. 
Columbus  discovered  the  island,  at  least  one  million,  were  now 
reduced  to  axty  thousand.^    The  natives  of  the  Lucayo  islands,  Lucayo 
to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred  thousand,  wasted  in  the  mines  ''^°^ 
of  Hispaniola  and  Cuba,  or  by  diseases  and  famine,  had  previous- 
ly become  extinct.^ 

Juan  Diaz  de  Sous  and  Vincent  Tanez  Pinzon  sailed  from  1508. 
Seville,  with  two  caravels,  to  the  const  of  Brazil,  and  went  to  Voyage  of 
the  35th  degree,  south  latitude,  where  they  found  the  great  river  ]^^i^n» 

1  Henera,  d.  1.  lib.  6.  c.  19,  20. 

S  Forater,  Voy.  431,  432.  Conduite  des  Francois,  Note  9.  Anderson,  ii.  9. 
Univ.  Hist  naix.  406.  Cabot's  discovery  of  Canada,  it  is  supposed,  thus  early 
attracted  flie  attention  of  the  French. 

3  Herrera,  d.  1.  lib.  7.  c.  1.    Robertson,  b.  8. 

4  Robertson,  b.  8.  B.  de  las  Casas,  Relat.  23.  Purchas,  i.  914 ;  where  the 
writer  nnrs,  that  in  Uiree  or  four  months,  while  he  was  in  a  certain  town  in  one 
of  Uie  West  India  Islands,  6000  children  died  for  the  want  of  their  parents,  who 
were  sent  to  the  mines. 

5  Purchas,  i.  904.  The  Spaniards,  understanding  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
Lucaj^ans,  that  departed  souIb,  after  certain  expiations  on  cold  northern  moun- 
tains, would  pass  to  a  southern  region,  persuaded  them  to  believe  that  they  had 
come  from  that  place,  where  they  might  sec  their  departed  parents  and  chil- 
dren, acquaintance  and  friends,  and  enjoy  every  delist.  Thus  seduced,  they  went 
with  Uie  Spaniards  to  Hin>anioIa  and  Cuba.  But,  when  they  discovered  that 
they  had  been  deceived ;  tnat  they  had  come  to  dark  mines,  instead  of  Elysian 
fields ;  diat  they  should  not  find  any  one  of  their  parents  or  friends,  but  be  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  a  severe  sovemment,  and  to  mifwonted  and  cruel  labours ; 
abandoned  to  despair,  they  either  killed  themselves,  or,  obstinately  rejecting 
food,  they  breathed  out  their  languid  spirits.  P.  Martyr,  481.  **  Quando  vero  so 
deceptos  frnsse  conspexerunt,  nee  parcntibus  aut  optalorum  cuiquam  occur* 
lerent,  sed  gravia  imperia  et  insuctos  ac  saevos  labores  subire  cogcrentur,  in 

'  desperationem  versi,  aut  seipsos  nccabant,  aut  electa  inedia  languidos  emitte- 
bant  spiritus,  nulla  ratione  aut  vi  persuasi,  ut  cibum  sumere  vellent.  Tta  mi<«pris 
Locals  est  fiinis  impositus.'* 
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1508. 

Rio  de  Pla- 
ta. 

Yatacan. 

Cuba  found 
to  be  an 
island. 


Ovando  re* 
turns  to 
Spain. 


Commerce. 


Negroes 
imported 
into  His- 
paniola. 


Harricane. 


The  French 
first  sail  up 
the  St.  Law* 
rence. 


ParaDaguazu,  afterward  called  Rio  de  Plata,  or  River  of  Silver* 
Proceeding  to  the  40th  degree,  they  erected  crosses  wherever 
they  landed,  took^  formal  possession,  and  returned  to  Spain.  In 
this  voyage  they  discovered  an  extensive  province,  known  after- 
ward by  the  name  of  Yucatan.^ 

Sebastian  de  Ocampo  by  command  of  Ovando  sailed  around 
Cuba,  and  6rst  discovered  with  certainty,  that  this  country,  which 
Columbus  once  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  continent,  is  a  lai^ 
island.^ 

Don  Nicolas  de  Ovando  was  divested  of  the  government  of 
St.  I>omiiigo  by  king  Ferdinand,  and  commanded  to  return  to 
Spain.  He  is  represented  as  a  man  of  distinguished  merit ; 
whose  removal  was  occasioned  by  complaints  raised  against  him 
for  instabili^,  and  the  known  will  of  queen  Isabella,  who  had 
sworn  to  chastise  him  for  having  put  to  death  the  canque  Anaco- 
ana,  and  had  left  her  decree  in  charge  to  Ferdinand.^ 

The  gold,  carried  from  Hispanioia  in  one  year,  amounted  to 
4G0,000  pieces  of  eight.  Cotton,  sugar,  and  ginger,  now  also 
became  considerable  articles  of  exportatbn  from  the  West  Indies 
to  Spain. 

The  Spaniards,  finding  the  miserable  natives  not  so  robust  and 
equal  to  the  labour  of  the  mines  and  fields,  as  negroes  brought 
from  Africa,  began  about  the  same  time  to  import  negroes  into 
Hispanioia  fit)m  the  Portuguese  setdements  on  the  Guinea 
coast.^ 

A  hurricane  demolished  all  the  houses  m  St  Domingo,  and 
destroyed  upward  of  30  vessels  in  the  harbour.^ 

Thomas  Aiibert,  a  shipmaster,  made  a  voyage  from  Dieppe  to 
Newfoundland  ;  and,  proceeding  thence  to  the  river  of  St.  Law- 
rence, was  tlie  first  who  sailed  up  this  great  river  to  the  country 
of  Canada.  On  his  return,  he  carried  over  to  Paris  some  of  the 
natives.^ 


1509.        ^^^  Diego,  son  of  Christopher  Columbus,  having  for  two 
years  after  the  death  of  his  father  made  mcessant  but  fruidess 

1  Heirerm,  d.  1.  lib.  6.  c.  17.  Life  of  Cohimbus,  c.  89.  Robertson,  b.  8. 
Southey,  c.  2.   See  a.  d.  1616. 

SHerTerm,d.  l.Nb.  7.  c.  1. 

3  Alcedo,  Art,  Domikoo.  Ovmdo  came  to  America  as  governor  in  1S02. 
He  was  preceded  in  the  government  by  Bartbolomew  Columbus  and  by  Don 
Francisco  BovadiUa,  and  succeeded  by  the  admiial  Don  Diego  Cohunbus.  See 
A.  D.  1609.  Alcedo  says,  Dieso  succeeded  Ovando  as  governor  general,  but  not 
in  character  of  viceroy,  aa  his  Matt  was. 

^  Anderson,  Hist.  Commerce,  a.  d.  1606.    Herrera,  d.  1.  lib,  6.  c.  18. 

6  Purehas,  i.  910. 

6  Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  406.  Brit.  Emp.  Aifrorf.  46.  Anderson,  ii.  16.  Forsttt 
(402)  says,  he  made  this  voya|ro  in  a  ship  called  the  Penafo,  belooglDg  to  Us 
lather  Jean  Ango,  viscount  of  Dieppe. 
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application  to  king  Ferdinand  for  the  offices  and  rights  to  which     1509. 
he  was  legally  entitled,  at  last  commenced  a  suit  against  the  king   v,^-v-%./ 
before  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  and  obtained  a  decree  in  con-  i>on  Diego 
firmation  of  his  claim  of  the  viceroyalty,  with  all  the  other  privi-  ^^^^1^^ 
leges,  stipulated  in  the  capitulation  with  his  father.     Succeeding  Orando  u 
O^ando  in  the  government  of  Hispaniola,  he  now  repaired  to  sov«nior. 
that  island,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  his  brother,  and  uncles,  and 
a  numerous  retmue  of  both  sexes,  of  good  parentage ;  and  the 
colony  acquired  new  lu^re  by  the  accession  of  so  many  respect- 
Me  inhabitants.     Agreeably  to  instructions  from  the  king,  he 
settled  a  colony  in  Cubagua,  where  large  fortunes  were  soon 
acquired  by  the  fishery  of  pearls.      He  also  sent  to  Jamaica 
John  de  Esquibal  with  70  men,  who  began  a  settlement  on  that 
island.^ 

Akmso  de  Ojeda,  having  sailed  firom  Hispanbia  with  a  ship  ad  attempt 
and  two  brigantines,  carrying  three  hundred  soldiers,  to  settle  the  ^  "^.^^  ^ 
continent,  landed  at  Carthagena ;  but  was  beaten  off  by  the  proves  un- 
natives.     While  he  beean  a  settlement  at  St.  Sebastian,  on  the  aoccessfoi. 
east  side  of  the  Crulf  of  Darien,  IXego  Nicuessa  with  six  vessels 
and  780  men  began  another  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  on  the  west 
side.    Both,  however,  were  soon  broken  up  by  the  natnres.   The 
early  historians  say,  that  the  natives  of  these  countries  were 
fierce  and  warlike  ;  that  their  arrows  were  dipped  in  a  poison  so 
noxious,  that  every  wound  was  followed  with  certain  death ;  that 
in  one  encounter  they  slew  70  of  Qjeda's  followers ;  and  that  the 
Spaniards,  for  the  first  time,  were  taught  to  dread  the  inhabitants 
of  the  New  World.     This  was  the  first  attempt  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Terra  Firma ;  and  it  was  by  virtue  oi  the  pope's  grant, 
made  in  a  form  prescribed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  divines 
and  lawyers  in  Spain.^ 

Henry  VII,  king  of  England,  died  on  the  22d  of  April,  aged  ^***>  ^^^ 
52 ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  VIII.^  ^'^ 

1  Robertson,  b.  8.  Harris*  Voy.  i.  271.  Herrera,  d.  1.  lib.  7.  c.  11.  Edwards, 
W.  Indies,  b.  2.  c.  1.   Alcedo,  jirt,  Jamaica. 

2  Herrera,  d.  1.  lib.  8.  c.  2.  Harris'  Voy.  i.  271.  Robertson,  b.  8.  Harris, 
from  Gaivano,  calls  St  Sebastian  a  fort,  and  says,  it  was  Ae  first  built  by  Uie 
Spaniards  in  Terra  Firma.  The  name  Terra  Fvrma  was  first  given  "  because  it 
was  the  first  place  where  from  die  Islands  the  Castellares  did  imiabit.**  Purchas, 
IT.  912.  Herrera  says,  that  NlpBessa  obliged  all  his  men,  whether  sick  or  well, 
to  work  at  his  fort,  aind  they  died  at  their  labour ;  and  that  the  780  men,  whom 
he  brought  from  Hispaniola,  were  soon  reduced  to  100. — Nombre  de  Dios  was 
named  from  the  words  of  Jficucosa,  *<  Let  us  stay  here  in  the  name  of  God.'* — 
€n  nombre  de  Dioe,    See  Notb  VIII. 

3  Of  Henry  VII.  it  has  been  jusUy  remarked :  "  This  prince  was  rather  a 
prvdent  steward  and  manager  of  a  kingdom  than  a  great  king,  and  one  of  those 
defensive  geniuses  who  are  the  last  in  the  world  to  relish  a  great  but  problematic 
design.*'  Europ.  SetUements  in  America.  But,  with  all  his  caution  and  parsi- 
mony, he  received  Uie  overtures  of  Columbus  with  more  approbation  than  any 
monarch  to  whom  they  luul  b€«ii  previously  communicatea.    <*  Neither,"  says 
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1510.        I'he  greater  part  of  those  who  had  engaged  with  Ojeda  and 

y^^^,^..^^  Nicuessa  in  the  expedition  for  settling  the   continent,   having 

A  fttoiii  col-  perished  in  less  than  a  year,  a  few  who  survived  now  settled,  as 

**"^*'Gutf  *  I'cchle  colony,  at  Santa  Maria  on  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  under  the 

ot'Darien.    command  ot  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa.^ 

Juan  Ponce  de  Lieon,  who  had  commanded  in  the  eastern 
district  of  Hispanioia  under  Ovando,  now  effected  a  settlement, 
by  his  permission,  on  Puerto  Rico.  Within  a  few  years  this 
island  was  subjected  to  the  Spanish  government ;  and  the  natives, 
treated  with  rigour  and  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  sufferings,  soon 
became  extinct.^ 


Puerto 
Rico. 


1611.        Don  Diego  Columbus  proposing  to  conquer  the  island  of 
CiHuiueM  of  Cuba,  and  to  establish  a  colony,  there,  many  persons  of  distinction 
CubA.         in  Hispanioia  engaged  in  the  enterprise.     Three  hundred  men, 
destined  for  the  service,  were  put  under  the  command  of  Diego 
Velazquez,  who  had  accompanied  Christopher  Columbus  in  his 
second  voyage.     With   this  inconsiderable  number  of  troops, 
Velazquez  conquered  the  island,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  and 
annexed  it  to  the  Spanish  monarchy.^    The  conqueror  was  now 
appointed  governor  and  captain-general  of  the  island.^ 
HijMinloiii.        Hispanioia  was  not  completely  subdued  until  this  year.     Two 
bishops  were  now  constituted  here,  one  at  St.  Domingo,  and 
another  at  the  Conception.     Three  bishopricks  had  been  pre- 
viously erected  in  the  island,  but  no  bishops  had  been  sent  to 
them.* 


lord  Bacon,  *'  was  it  a  refusal  on  the  king's  part,  but  a  delay  by  accident,  that 
put  bv  so  great  an  acquei»t'* — referring  to  the  "  tender  of  that  {[reat  empire  of 
the  Vvcst  Indien."  Hist.  K.  Henry  Vn ;  in  the  conclusion  of  which,  lord  Bacon 
observes :  **  If  this  king  did  no  great  matters,  it  was  long  of  himself;  for  what 
ho  minded  he  compassed." 

1  Rol>ertson,  b.  S.    Prince,  Chron.  Introd.  83. 

9  Herrcm,  d.  1.  lib.  7.  c.  13.  Robertson,  b.  3.  This  island  was  discovered  by 
CoIuuiIhis  in  bin  second  'voyage.  John  Ponce  passed  over  to  it  in  1S08,  and 
pcikutrutcd  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  B.  de  las  Casas  (4.)  says,  that 
abovt*  80  islands,  near  tlds,  were  in  like  manner  entirely  depopulated. 

8  Hcrrcra,  d.  1.  lib.  9.  c.  3.  Robertson,  b.  8.  Prince,  1511.  The  island  is 
about  7<N)  miles  long,  and  at  that  time  had  two  or  tkree  hundred  houses,  with 
several  families  in  each,  as  was  usual  in  Hispanioia.  Hatuay,  a  rich  and  potent 
caxique,  who,  to  avoid  slavciy  or  death,  had  fl«i  from  Hispanioia  to  Cuba,  was 
taken  in  tlie  interior  part  of  this  island,  and  carried  to  Velazquez,  wno  con- 
denmed  him  to  tlie  flames.  Hlien  he  was  fastened  to  the  stake,  a  Franciscan 
friar,  labouring  to  convert  him,  promised  him  immediate  admittance  to  the  joys 
of  livavon,  if  tie  would  embrace  the  Christian  faith;  and  Uireatened  him  with 
atamal  torment,  if  he  should  continue  obstinate  in  his  unbelief.  The  cazique 
naked,  if  there  wore  any  Spaniards  in  that  region  of  bliss,  Uiat  he  described.  Oo 
Mng  told,  there  were ;  *•  1  will  not  go,"  said  he,  **  to  a  place  Where  I  may  meet 
with  one  of  that  accursed  race.'*    B.  de  las  Casas,  90,  21. 

4  Alcodo,  Art  Cuba.  He  governed  with  great  applause  until  his  deadi,  in  1584. 

A  Univ.  Hilt.  xli.  467.  Herrera,  d.  1.  Ub.  8.  c.  10. 
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Ferdinand  established  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  in  which  was     1511. 
vested  the  supreme  government  of  all  the  Spanish  dominions  in  \^*v.«<^ 
America.     He  now  permitted   the  importation  of  negroes  in  Council  of 
greater  numbers,  than  before,  into  his  American  colonies.^  Indies. 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  sailing  northwardly  from  Puerto  Rico    1512. 
with  three  ships,  discovered  the  continent  in  30  degrees  8  minutes  AprU  2. 
north  latitude,  and  called  it  Florida.     Having  gone  ashore,  and  ^H^°  P^<^® 
taken  possession,  he  returned  to  Puerto  Rico  through  the  chan-  n'^da. 
nel,  afterward  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida.     The     . 
discoverer  went  afterwards  to  Spain,  and  obtained  of  the  king 
the  government  of  Florida ;  but  he  had  scarcely  reached  the 
shore  at  his  return,  and  begun  to  prepare  for  the  erection  of  a 
town  and  fortress,  when  the  natives  assailed  him  and  his  company 
with  their  poisoned  arrows,  killed  the  greater  part  of  them,  and 
obliged  the  rest  to  re-embark,  and  abandon  the  country.    The 
Spaniards  claimed  Florida  from  this  discoverv  of  Ponce ;  and 
the  English,  from  the  prior  discovery  of  Cabot.^ 

Baracoa,  the  first  town  of  Cuba,  was  buih  on  the  northeast  Banooa. 
part  of  the  island  by  EHego  Velazquez.  Havana,  the  capital,  Havaiuu 
was  also  built  by  Velazquez,  while  he  was  governor  of  Cuba.^ 

Amerigo  Vespucci  died  at  the  age  of  61  years.^  A.  Vefpae* 


Cl. 


1  Herrera,  d.  1.  lib.  8.  c.  9.    Robertson,  b.  8, 8. 

9  Herrora,  d.  1.  ttb.  9.  c.  10, 11.  Hania*  Voy.  i.  271.  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  878. 
Brit.  Emp.  Ui.  208.  Roberts,  Florida,  25.  Encyclop.  Bfethodique,  Hist  Art. 
Cabot  ;  k,  Geog.  Art.  Floriok.  Cardenas,  Hist  Florida,  a.  d.  1512.  Thua- 
nus  (1.  44.)  says:  **FIoridam  qui  primus  invenerit,  inter  scriptores  ambigitur. 
Hispani .  . .  ctoriam  Joanni  Pontico  LegionensI  defeiunt . . .  venim  quod  et 
certius  est,  plerique  affirmant,  jam  ante  Sebastianum  Gabotum  . . .  primum  in 
earn  Indiaifwn  provinciam  venisse."  See  a.  d.  1497.  Purchas  (i.  769.)  says, 
it  was  called  Florida,  "  because  it  was  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  on  Palm 
Sunday,  or  on  Easter  day,  which  diey  call  Pasqua  Floridk  [de  Flores,  Herrera] ; 
and  not,  as  Tbevot  writedi,  for  Uie  flourishing  verdure  thereof."  De  Biy 
agrees  with  him ;  also  P.  Bfartyr,  who  says  "  Floridam  appettavit,  quia  resurrec- 
tianis  festo  repererit.  Vocat  Hispanus  Pascha  floridum  resurrectionis  diem." 
Herrera  sajrs,  Juan  Ponce  had  renrd  to  both  reasons :  **  se  (|uiso  conformar  en 
el  nombre,  con  estas  lazones."  De  Bry  says.  Ponce  died  of  his  wound  at  Cuba : 
"  Pontius  ipse  in  hoc  tumultu  jaculo  infecto  letfaaliter  vulneratus,  unus  ^  fiigi- 
entibus  fuit,  et  vento  Cubam  Insulam  delatus  ex  vulnere  istic  expiravit."  Car- 
denas has  preserved  his  Epitaph.   <*  Y  en  su  sepulcro  se  puso  este  Epitafio : 

Mole  sub  hac  iortis  requiescunt  ossa  Lkonis, 
Qui  vidt  factis  Nomina  magna  suis." 

8  Akedo,  Art,  Cuba.  Havana  was  at  first  called  Puerto  de  Carenas.  |t 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  America,  taking  the 
name  of  San  Chrtstoval  de  la  Havana.  Id.  Art,  Havaka. 

4  Munoz,  hUrod.  xix.  He  was  bom  at  Florence  fai  1451 .  In  1508,  he  was 
appointed  chief  pilot  to  the  king  of  Spain,  with  a  salary  of  50,000  maravadis  a 
yeu,  at  which  thne  a  bounty  also  of  25,000  was  granted  him.  The  same  salary 
and  boun^  were  granted  to  his  successor  Juan  Daz  de  Solis,  who  was  appointed 
in  1512 ;  but  with  a  proviso  of  giving  10,000  maravadis  annually  to  the  widow 
of  Vesputius,  Blaria  Cerezo,  during  ner  life.  Id.  Hie  house  of  Vesputius  is 
showB  at  Florence,  having  over  the  door  the  following  inscription :  **  Americo 
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1513.        Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  a  Spaniard,  employed  in  the  con- 

y^^.,,^,,^  quest  of  Darien  and  the  Gulf  of  Uraba,  having  travelled  across  the 

Sept.  35.      isthmus  of  Darien  with  290  men,  from  the  top  of  a  high  mountain 

Vasco  Nu-   on  the  western  side  of  the  continent  discovered  an  ocean,  which, 

coven  the    f^m  the  direction  in  which  he  saw  it,  took  the  name  of  the 

South  Sea.    South  Sea.     Falling  on  his  knees,  and  lifting  up  his  hands  to 

heaven,  he  gave  thanks  to  God  for  being  the  first  discoverer. 

Having  proceeded  with  his  followers  to  the  shore,  he  advanced 

up  to  his  middle  in  tlie  water  with  his  sword  and  buckler,  and 

~—  ^*      took  possession  of  this  ocean  in  the  name  of  the  kins  his  master, 

session!^    vowing  to  defend  it,  with  those  arms,  against  all  his  enemies. 

In  token  of  possession,  he  erected  piles  of  stones  on  the  shore.  ^ 
Friars  go  to      Peter  de  Cordova,  a  Dominican  friar,  having  obtained  leave 
Cumana.     of  the  king,  now  went  over  from  Spain  to  the  continent  of 
America,  with  other  friars  of  his  order,  to  preach  to  the  Indians 
at  Cumana ;  but  the  treachery  and  abuse  of  the  Spaniards  con- 
cerned in  the  pearl  fishery  exciting  the  indignation  of  the  nativeSf 
they  soon  after  put  tliese  missionaries  to  death.^ 
Decree  con-      Ferdinand  issued  a  decree  of  his  privy  council,  declaring,  that 
diank   '°    ^^^  servitude  of  the  Indians  is  warranted  both  by  the  laws  of 
God  and  man ;  and  that,  unless  tliey  were  subjected  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  Spaniards,  and  compelled  to  reside  under  their 
inspection,  it  would  be  impossible  to  reclaim  them  irom  idolatry, 
and  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith.^ 

1614.  Vasco  Nunez  having  sent  the  king  of  Spain  an  account  of 
liis  discovery  of  die  Soutli  Sea,  and  of  what  he  had  heard  of 
Peru,  acquainting  him  at  the  same  time,  that  it  would  require  a 
tliousand  men  to  efifect  that  conquest ;  liis  majesty  ordered  Pe- 
drarias  Davila  to  embark  for  America,  as  governor  of  Darien. 
He  accordingly  sailed  from  St.  Lucar  with  15  vessels  and  1500 

VoHpurcio,  Patricio  Florontino,  mii  et  Patrie  Nominis  IDuatratori,  Ampttficatoii 
OrbtH  Tornmim,  in  hac  olim  Vespuccia  Domo  a  tanto  Domino  habitata  Patree 
Sancti  Johannid  a  Deo  Cultorcii  gratae  Memorie  Causa,  p.  c.  a.  s.  mdccxiz.'* 
I^iiitri,  Elopfio  d'  Am.  Veiipucci. 

1  Hcnrora,  d.  1.  lib.  10.  c.  1.  P.  Martyr,  178—182,  205.  Venegaa,  Caiifomia, 
1.119.  Harriii*  Voy.  271.  Dalrymple,  Voyases,  i.  8,  from  **Conquista  de  las 
\h\m  Philipinan  por  Fr.  Caspar  de  San  Auguson.**  Prince,  bUrod.  Robertson, 
I).  3.  Fomtor,  Voy.  268.  P.  Martjrr  sajrs,  that  the  Indians  opposed  Balboa** 
|)aiiiiBf(i*  over  tho  mountains ;  that  they  fled  at  the  dischar|^  of  the  Spanish 
Kiin^  ;  that  the  Spaniards,  pursuing  them,  cut  them  in  pieces ;  that  600  of  them, 
loi^thor  with  their  prince,  were  destroyed  lilce  brute  beasts ;  and  ^t  Vasco 
onlerttd  at>out  ftO  to  no  torn  to  pieces  by  don.  "  Canum  opem,*'  adds  Uie  his- 
torian, **  iiostri  utuntur  in  prcllis  contra  nu&s  eas  gentes :  ad  quas  rabidi  insili- 
unt,  baud  secus  ac  in  fcros  apros  aut  fiigaces  cervos.**  Vasco  returned  in 
February,  1614,  to  Darien,  without  the  loss  of  one  man  in  any  of  his  numerous 
iictions  with  the  natives. 

2  Herrem,  d.  I.  Hb.  9,  c.  14, 16. 

•       ^  kwrera,  d.  1.  lib.  9.  c.  14.   Robertson,  b.  8. 
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men  ;  and,  by  bis  tyranny  and  exactions  after  bis  arrival,  all  the     1514. 
country  fix)m  the  gulf  of  Darien  to  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  was  s.^^s^'^^ 
desolated.     Davila  was  the  fourth  governor  of  "  Golden  Castile,"  Dania's 
as  the  countries  of  Darien,  Carthagena,  and  Uraba  were  then  ^^^^y* 
called.    John  de  Quevedo,  a  Franciscan  friar,  came  over  with 
him,  as  bishop  of  Darien,  accompanied  by  several  ecclesiastics 
of  that  order.     A  dissension  not  long  after  arose  between  Vasco 
Nunez  and  Davila.     Nunez,  charged  with  calumny  against  the 
gftvemment,  was  sent  for  by  the  governor,  and  put  in  chains,  i^„q^  j, 
and,  after  some  formalities  of  a  trial,  was  condemned,  and  be-  beheaded. 
beaded.^ 

Puerto  Rico,  the  chief  town  on  the   island  of  this  name,  p.  Rico. 
was  founded ;  and  John  Ponce  de  Leon  appointed  its  gover- 
nor.* 

Gasper  Morales,  sent  by  Pedrarias  Davila,  marched  across    1515. 
the  land  to  the  South  Sea,  and  discovered  the  Pearl  islands,  Peari  ui- 
in  the  bay  of  St.  Michael,  in  6°  north  latitude.^  ^^ 

John  Arias  began  to  people  Panama  on  the  South  Sea,  and  Panama, 
discovered  250  leagues  on  the  coast  to  8o,  30  minutes,  north 
latitude.^ 

Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  at  that  time  reputed  the  ablest  navigator    1516. 
in  the  world,  was  appointed  by  the  king  of  Spain  to  command  Voyage  of 
two  ships,  fitted  out  to  discover  a  passage  to  the  Molucca  or  Spice  ^  ^^ 
Islands  by  the  west,  and  to  open  a  communication  with  them. 
Having  sailed  the  preceding  October,  he  entered  the  Rio  de 
Plata  m  January,     in  attempting  a  descent  in  the  country  about  Jan.  i. 
this  river,  De  Solis  and  several  of  his  crew  were  slain  by  the  |^?J®J|J  ^^ 
natives,  who,  in  sight  of  the  ships,  cut  their  bodies  in  pieces,  ta ;  is  slain 
roasted  and  devoured  them.     Discouraged  by  the  loss  of  their  ^7  ^^^  "*" 
commander,  and  terrified  by  this  shocking  spectacle,  the  surviv- 
ing Spaniards  sailed  to  Cape  St.  Augustin,  where  they  loaded  The  enter- 
with  Brazil  wood,  and  set  sail  for  Europe,  without  aiming  at  any  P"se  aban- 
farther  discovery.^  '^°''*^' 

1  Herrera,  d.  1.  lib.  10.  c.  7.  Harris'  Voy.  i.  271.  Robertson,  b.  3.  P.  Mar- 
tvr,  820.  B.  de  las  Casas  (23 — 26.)  says,  that  this  *<  merciless  governor"  ran 
throuf^  aboye  50  leagues  of  the  finest  country  in  the  world,  and  carried  desola- 
tion with  him  wherever  he  went ;  that  before  his  arrival  there  were  many  vil- 
lages, towns,  and  cities,  whidi  excelled  those  of  all  the  neighbouring  countries ; 
tlukt  diis  country  abounded  in  gold,  mof«  than  any  that  had  yet  been  discovered ; 
that  the  Spaniards  in  a  little  time  carried  away  above  three  millions  out  of  this 
kingdom :  and  that  here  above  800,000  people  were  slaughtered. 

9  Univ.  Hist.  xli.  520.    Encyc.  Meth.  Geog.  .^f.  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico. 

3  Harris'  Voy.  i.  271.    Prince,  a.  d.  1515.    Coll.  of  Voyages. 

4  Prince,  ib.  from  Galvanus.    See  a.  d.  1518. 

5  Herreru,  d.  2.  lib.  1.  c.  7.  Robertson,  b.  3.  Charlevoix,  Paraguay,  i.  22. 
This  is  generally  considered  as  the  discovery  of  the  Plata,  though  it  was  ob- 
served by  the  same  navigator,  in  passing  l^  its  mouth,  in  1508.    It  was  now 
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—     -^  :=*.-::        .'.c    x»^   »  Tbcmas  Pert  with  two  ships^ 

-  ^..    rr-^iiL-^  ii  3raDu- visited  the  coast  of  Bra- 

-•^v  '-'f    .    :^   2a£i:u5  ji  Hlspaniola  and  Puerto  Rico* 

.^-    •::?    ■  'izr  <*rmi  jli  aa  iiave  been  beneficial  to  the 

.  ■   -■.ir-?-.  -\Ttnii«i  :2e  sphere  of  Enziisb  navigation, 

.'     .-    -^  ^'.s  .1  lauccal  Imowiedze.^ 

^.  ••   '. -rt-*-    4^    ^r  Cisfcr  had   undertaken  to  protect  the 

^  r--  •_     :u:-Lii*     ri»e  ^*ts  i  aadve  of  Seville,  and  with  other 

, .  -J-  -  ...-.     -,_    ;*.\*jiiii:anitt:  Coiumbtis  in  his  second  voyage  to 

^^^  -  ^:u.  -     ritr  r  ftcLe  in  thai  island.     His  design  was, 

..Z-:    ^^-lueTL'v    :v-er   the  Indians  without   force,   by  the 

rr";    .  -^       ::e  I>:iniuicu3  and  Franciscan  friars ;  and  he  pos- 

>i^>L..  ..  :!t  :-:urLp=  mil  :a!ec:s.  zeal  and  activity ,  requisite  for 

^  ..T.*:  ^  s:  iese*:rKe  i  cauie.     In  prosecudon  of  his  benevo- 

.  .     ...A-*?,  je  A-iic.  this  year,  from  St.  Domingo  to  Spain, 

•  _:  -  :*.d':  .-*:>■  Ilcch  ::oc  to  abandon  the  protection  of  a  people, 

1  L.-!    :t   ^ixT'o leii  js  cruelly  oppressed.     Upon  his  arrival  at 

S-    ...  ^:   vii-  iLbrr.-rvi  of  the  death  of  the  Catliolic  king.    The 

.1-  '.  -J  vs  :f  l-js  Cisas  were  deferred  until  the  arrival  of  tlie 

ivvi  X  '.^.  C Juries  of  Austria,  who  was  daily  expected  from  the 

L  -■  ^  C  J » .1 :  res.     C iniinal  Xinienes,  who,  as  regent,  assumed  the 

^.••..:>  ".'  ^-"w^rr'.-iiert  i:i  Castile,  resolved  to  send  three  persons 

.o  A".'.r'.c.i.  IS  siiperi'.uenddnis  of  all  the  colonies  there,  with 

*'.;.>  r:-..  i:;c;:  .ijc  exiriiiuicion.  to  make  a  final  decision  on  the 


.:\v.  '"V   '  -^  .'t   vtJ!^  i»*  ir:er«nn.i*«  J^  La  Plata — ^^'entraron  luego  en  un 

^  ..  ,«>'  V.  4c    -L'  fxQvi's.tovu.  >  iii>  j^ilidi.  ILumron  mar  dulce  que  parecio 

.*>.    «.-  >.    .       •.  ;«.o  ,'^    -'.fa:!  *"  \k  PUa:  y  entonce*  dixeron  de  Solis." 

'*!.    -.I       ^  ■.*.i".:t»i<>e  »r:*^.  wSwv  A^iTvMini  is  published  by  Hakluyt  and 

•»  t  uj*.      o*v  -m-   ■'  -Sf  "^-^  S:.fc?ttiL>i  who  eiitewd  ihi*  river  and  inhabited 

•K  ^.-^ .  ♦  -^  -  tkx-   Smsv"    JVtf  "  X  lVo,Msrw  of  the  Wert  Indies  and  South 

Ss      *••..!*«  '.  -Mx;  >  ».:  »  \:\nt4C>.V'  '.t.  HaxIuvi.  iii.  7S6— 7S8,  and  Purchas, 

.    >i»:i.  N  •    *  -f  *      '."V:  /•■.»*.>?  *W^  >c4t«  «iten\puNl  w  make  a  descent  was 

.-tv  V  'A  ^'.Tiv  :.ii»   /I   y*i.^"ai\  .  w  .'tecovm'  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Solis  in 

.    .  V.   \    -tviKiiif.   v-f*.M    jfr'    Fa.».%mVay.  though  lis  fiill  discos-cry  is 

\  .\  ->«.ii.  V  *     *tiv  r-^n  f*n(  k^.vcd:  ic  Hakhiyt  (iii.  499.)  it  is  probable 
,   .■   <«.%  «.XN'*>   ««  rtv  Li% ."  13C  ;::  a&odier  (ibid.  4^.)  it  is  affirmed, 
■*v   *.".^  •   •■,>iK.v  III*.'  ^f»f':  ."Nfw.  co: 

•.  ^  .       •.   ,       >;.K  >:*.  n    <ftk  4S^^:  wb«*  theie  arc  accounts  of  this 

^Mv«.   ^>.«At.    K  T.  l.*":^    R.«Siv^«Mi.  K  9.   Josscl>-n,  New  Enf^. 

V      >>.      K**   Mi^  ^ /^'^Cf^k  J*l     RSi^'^t^    Amcnran*.  52.    Hist,  of  Bristol,  i. 

^   ^  >.**,■   5f.     S.NP-?  >*,><.vwr.*  tatf  no  notice  of  this  voyaee,  or 

,    V  ,  ...►«.^fi»^  n.fc.x  rr.  Ac  #«r-«x>f  01"  Swain  in  1526.    P.  Martvr 

,        .    N        ■:<;jk '  ftv«iLnMfe^  S«s^»!4ur.  CjkSM.  a*  b^rtOi  wilh  him  in  Spain  in 

V     V  vN  '-x  V  c'  ••«»  *  ^v*TiCf  ^  •w*«»»v:y  ihc  ^^Uowing  year.    **  Fa- 

\v   v»-..  ."  KSvrwft  ww«.J«.  cs  connibcsTiJiWm  interdum ;  expectatque 

...    ^.    ^s    %tv"*fN'»i-      V*-tio  mcfw^  ataa  tiituri  m.  d.  xvi.  puto  ad 

X   s .  .  .  ^    ■    r^^'.-^e.tai-.n  "     1^  W  ooc*  tKM  «ictCTininc,  cither  from  what  port 

.,     .  .V  V  ^ ..    A  >•  •  V»w  W  mw  K»  St  cmnJojird,     It  is  probable,  that  he 

.  v^  A^>.^w^  H.>w^  ,vfvv«?^c  »  V  maac  Kx  him  m  Englamd.  whence  the 

...VX...XN  u  K..KVV  sv.v  H^  V  W»^*  «iW^».   "  The  faint  heart  "  of  Sir  Thomaa 

jx,,  ^  kiiiM*^  *<>  W^  iw«  -  *e  «w»  ih*t  the  njyage  took  none  eflfect. 
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case  in  question.  He,  accordingly,  selected  three  persons,  to  1516* 
whom  he  joined  Zuazo,  a  private  lawyer  of  distinguished  probity,  x^-v^^^ 
with  unlimited  power  to  regulate  all  judicial  proceedings  in  the 
colonies;  and  appointed  Las  Casas  to  accompany  them,  with 
the  title  of  Protector  of  the  Indians.  They  soon  after  sailed  for 
St.  Domingo ;  and  the  first  act  of  their  authority  was,  to  set  at 
liberty  all  the  Indians  who  had  been  granted  to  the  Spanish 
courtiers,  or  to  any  person  not  residing  in  America.  A  general 
alarm  was  excited  among  the  colonists ;  and,  after  mature  con- 
sideradon,  the  superintendants  became  convinced,  that  the  state 
of  the  colony  rendered  the  plan  of  Las  Casas  impracticable ; 
and  found  it  necessary  to  tolerate  the  repartimientos^  and  to  suffer 
the  Indians  to  remain  in  subjection  to  their  Spanish  masters.^ 

The  plantain,  an  excellent  substitute  for  bread,  was  carried  to 
Hispaniola  from  the  Canary  Islands  by  Thomas  de  Berlanga,  a 
friar.^ 

• 

A  Flemish  favourite  of  Charles  V,  having  obtained  of  this    1517. 
king  a  patent  containing  an  exclusive  right  of  importing  4000  p  ^  .^^ 
negroes  annuaUy  to  the  islands  of  Hispaniola,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  importing 
and  Puerto  Rico,  sold  it  for  25,000  ducats  to  some  Genoese  "i^vcs. 
merchants,  who  first  brought  into  a  regular  form  the  commerce 
for  slaves  between  Africa  and  America.^ 

Francis  Hernandez  Cordova  sailed  from  Havana  on  the  8th  of  Voyage  of 
February,  with  three  caravels  and  110  men,  on  a  voyage  of  Ootxiov^ 
discovery.  .  The  first  land  that  he  saw  was  Cape  Catoche,  the 
eastern  point  of  that  large  peninsula,  on  the  confines  of  the  Mex- 
ican coast,  to  which  the  Spaniards  gave  the  name  of  Yucatan.^  Discoven 
As  he  advanced  toward  the  shore,  he  was  visited  by  five  canoes,  Yucaua. 
full  of  Indians,  decently  clad  in  cotton  garments;  a  spectacle 
astonishing  to  the  Spaniards,  who  had  found  every  other  part  of 
America  possessed  by  naked  savages.^     He  landed  in  various 
places ;  but  being  assailed  by  the  natives,  armed  with  arrows,  he 
left  the  coast.    Continuing  his  course  toward  the  west,  he  arrived 

1  Herrera,  d.  2.  lib.  2.  c.  3.  Robertson,  b.  3.  Herrera  places  these  events 
in  1516 ;  Robertson,  in  1516-17.  There  is  some  discordance  here  in  the  dates 
of  Dr.  Robertson,  in  his  History  of  America,  compared  with  his  History  of 
Charles  V ;  but  two  years  wiD  include  all  tiiese  occurrences.  Herrera  and 
Robertson  say,  Ferdinand  died  on  the  25th  of  January,  1516.  By  marmnff 
Isabella,  the  sister  of  Henry  IV,  he  annexed  the  crown  of  Castfle,  of  wnich 
Isabella  was  heiress,  to  the  Uirone  of  Arragon.  Encydop.  Methodique,  His- 
toire.  Art,  Fekdinand.    Munoz  says,  the  marriage  was  in  1469. 

8  Edwards,  West  Indies,  i.  187. 

3  Herrera,  d.  2.  lib.  2.  c.  20.  Robertson,  b.  3.  Edwards,  W.  Indies,  b.  4. 
c.  2. 

4  De  Solis  had  previously  seen  this  coast.    See  a.  d.  1508. 

5  The  women  of  this  place  were  remarkably  modest.  "  Foemine  a  cingulo 
ad  talum  induuntur,  velaminibusque  diversis  caput  et  pectora  tegunt,  et  pudlce 
cavent  ne  crus,  aut  pes  illis  visatur."    P.  Martyr,  290. 
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1517.    at  Campeachy.^    At  the  mouth  of  a  river,  some  leagues  to  the 

v^^v'-^w/  northward  of  that  place,  having  landed  his  troops,  to  protect  his 

sailors  while  filling  their  water  casks,  the  natives  rushed  on  them 

Driven  off    with  such  fury,  that  47  Spaniards  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  one 

by  the  na-    ni^n  only  escaped  unhurt.    Cordova,  though  wounded  in  twelve 

places,  directed  a  retreat  with  great  presence  of  mind,  and  his 

men,  witii  much  difficulty  regaining  the  ships,  hastened  back  to 

Cuba,  where,  ten  days  after  their  arrival,  Cordova  died  of  his 

wounds.^ 

Newfound-       The  cod  fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  had  already 

attracted  the  attention  of  several  European  nations ;  for  fifty 

Spanish,  French,  and  Portuguese  ships  were  employed  in  it  this 

year.^ 


limd  fiah- 
•ry 


1518.        Don  Diego  Velazquez,  governor  of  Cuba,  encouraged  by 

Vciyage  of    the  account  that  he  received  from  those  who  went  on  the  expe- 

Grijaiva.      dition  with  Cordova,  now  fitted  out  a  second  armament.     Juan 

de  Grijalva,  to  whom  he  gave  the  principal  command  of  the 

enterprise,  sailed  on  the  5th  of  April  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba, 

Dii^ven    ^jth  four  ships  and  200  Spanish  soldiers,  to  Yucatan  ;  discovered 

can  coast;    ^hc  southem  coast  of  the  bay  of  Mexico  to  tlie  province  of 

and  caiiR      Panuco  toward  Florida ;  and  nrst  called  the  country  New  Spain.* 

New^Mdn^  ^"  ^^^^  voyage  he  discovered  the  island  of  Cozumel ;  also  an 

island,  which  he  called  the  Island  of  Sacrifices ;  and  another, 

1  The  port,  from  which  Cordova  sailed,  is  called  in  the  language  of  Cuba, 
Asaruco ;  in  diat  of  Spain,  La  Havana.  B.  Diaz,  i.  8.  Purchas,  v.  1415. — Bemal 
Diaz  de  Castillo,  who  was  with  Cordova  in  this  expedition,  gives  this  account 
of  the  origin  of  Catoche  :  An  Indian  chief,  who  came  with  12  canoes  to  the 
Spanish  vessels,  made  signals  to  the  captain,  that  he  would  bring  them  to  land, 
nying  "  Con-Escotoch,  Cou-Escotoch,"  which  si^6es,  "  Come  to  our  town," 
whence  the  Spaniards  named  it  Punta  de  Cato&e. — Of  Campeachy  Herrera 
gives  this  account :  The  Indians  called  the  place  Quimpecht  whence  the  name 
of  Campeachy — "  y  los  Castellanos  le  llamaron  Campcche." 

S  Purchas,  i.  783.  P.  MarWr,  289, 290.  Herrera,  d.  2.  lib.  2.  c.  17, 18.  B.  Diaz» 
i.  c.  1.    Robertson,  b.  3.    Univ.  Hist.  xli.  468. 

3  Anderson,  Hist.  Commerce,  ii.  34.  That  respectable  author  says,  this  is 
the  first  account  we  have  of  that  fishery.  But  he  allows,  that  French  vessels 
came  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as  early  as  1504 ;  and  the  French  writers 
are  probably  correct  in  affirming,  that  they  came  that  year  to  fish.  See  a.  d. 
1604. — If  Hakluyt's  conjecture  is  right,  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  Thomas  Pert 
and  Sebastian  Cabot  for  the  above  information  respecting  the  Newfoundland 
fishery.  He  supposes  that  Oviedo,  a  Spanish  historian,  alludes  to  their  voyage 
[see  A.  D.  1516.],  when  he  says,  "That  m  the  year  1517,  an  English  rover 
under  the  colour  of  travelling  to  discover,  came  with  a  great  ship  unto  the 
partes  of  BrasiU  on  the  coast  of  Uie  Firme  Land,  and  from  thence  he  crossed 
over  unto  this  island  of  Hispaniola  **  &c.  This  English  ship,  according  to  An- 
derson, had  been  at  Newfoundland,  and  reported  at  Hispaniola  the  above  state- 
ment of  its  fishery.    See  Hakluyt,  i.  616,  and  iii.  499. 

4  Herrera,  d.  2.  lib.  iii.  c.  9.  Purchas,  i.  783,  812,  813.  B.  Diaz,  i.  c.  9—14. 
De  Solis,  lib.  1.  c.  7, 8.  Robertson,  b.  8.  Prince,  1518.  Encyclop.  Methodique, 
Geog.  Jirt,  Mexi^us.   Alcedo,  jM.  Ulua. 
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which  he  called  St  Juan  de  Ulua ;  and  heard  of  the  rich  and     1518. 
extensive  empire  of  Montezuma.^  v,^-\^-^^ 

Francis  Garay,  governor  of  Jamaica,  having  obtained  drom  Gany'i 
the  bishop  of  Burgos  the  government  of  the  country  about  ^°y*8«- 
the  river  Panuco,  sent  an  armament  of  three  ships  with  240 
soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Alvarez  Pinedo,  who  sailed  to 
Cape  Florida,  in  25^  north  latitude,  and  discovered  500  leagues 
westward  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  bay  of  Mexico  to  the  river 
Panuco,  in  2S°  north  latitude,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay.^  This 
armament,  however,  was  defeated  by  the  Indians  of  Panuco,  and 
one  ship  only  escaped.^ 

A  colooy  was  planted  at  Panama,  and  the  city  of  that  name  Panamt. 
was  founded  by  Pedrarias  Davila.^ 

Baron  de  Lery  formed  the  first  project  in  France  for  ob- 
taining a  setdement  in  America.^ 

VELAZCtUEz,  anxious  to  prosecute  the  advantages  presented  to    151 9. 
bb  view  by  the  expedition  of  Griialva,  having  provided  ten  ships  Cones*  ez- 
at  the  port  of  St.  Jago,  appointed  Ferdinand  Cortes  commander  Jf^Jnrt" 
of  the  armament.^     Cortes  sailed  from  Cuba,  witli  1 1  ships  and  Mexico. 
60  Spanish  soldiers,  and  landed  first  at  the  island  of  Cozumel.  ^^  *c*i^ 
On  the  13th  of  March  he  arrived  with  the  whole  armament  at 
the   river  of  Tabasco  or   Grijalva.     Disembarking   his  troops 
about  half  a  league  from  the  town  of  Tabasco,  he  found  the 

1  De  Soils,  Hist,  de  la  Conqui«ita  de  Mexico,  Ub.  i.  c.  7.  The  Island  of  Sacri- 
fices— ^'  Isla  de  Sacrifidos  ** — was  so  called,  **  because,  going  in  to  view  a  hoose 
of  Ume  and  stone  which  overiooked  the  rest,  they  found  several  idols  of  a  horri- 
ble figure,  and  a  more  horrible  worship  paid  to  them ;  for  near  the  steps  where 
they  were  placed,  were  the  carcases  of  six  or  seven  men  recently  sacrificed,  cut 
to  pieces,  and  their  entrails  laid  open.'* — **  miserable  expectaculo,  que  dixo 
a  nuestra  Gente  suspensa,  y  atemorizada." — "  San  Juan  de  Ulua  was  a  little 
island,  of  more  sand  than  soil,  which  lay  so  low,  that  sometimes  it  was  covered 
by  the  sea ;  but  from  these  humble  beginnings,  it  became  the  most  frequented 
and  celebrated  port  of  New  Spain,  on  that  side  which  is  bounded  by  the  North 

2  Harris'  Voyages,  i.  271.    Prince,  A.  d.  1618. 

a  B.  Diaz,  c.  188.    "  This  ship,"  says  Diaz,  "joined  us  at  VQU  Rica." 

4  Herrera,  d.  2.  lib.  8.  c.  3,  4.  Alcedo,  ^rt,  Panama.  Ulloa,  Voy.  i.  117.  It 
WIS  constituted  a  city,  with  the  appropriate  privileges,  by  Charies  V,  in  1521. 
Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  158. 

5  Memoires  de  L'Amerique,  i.  81,  concemant  L'Acadie,  from  L'Escasbot 
Tlie  French  Annotator  on  an  English  work,  entitled  "The  Conduct  of  the  . 
French  with  respect  to  Nova  Scotia,"  says,  "  Des  1518,  le  Baron  de  Lery  &. 
de  Saint  Just  avoit  entrepris  de  former  une  habitation  sur  les  cotes  de  I'Am^rique 
Septentrionale." 

o  Ferdinand  Cortes  was  a  native  of  Medellin  in  Bstremadura.  He  possessed 
an  estate  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  where  he  had  been  twice  alcalde.  B.  Diaz,  c.  19. 
The  Authors  of  the  Universal  History  [xli.  468.]  say,  that  Grijalva,  finding  that 
the  coast  of  New  Spain  furnished  abundance  of  gold,  and  that  the  inland  coun- 
try was  immensely  rich,  formed  a  scheme  for  subduing  this  great  monarchy,  and 
imparted  it  to  Cortes ;  but  all  the  best  historians  agree  in  ascribing  the  first 
movements  of  Cortes,  in  this  celebrated  expedition,  to  Velazquez. 
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1519. 


Takes  the 
town  of 
Tabasco. 


April  22. 
Arrives  at 
St  Juan  de 
Ulua. 

Receives 
ambassa- 
dors  from 
Mexico.  ^ 


borders  of  the  river  filled  with  canoes  of  armed  Indians.  Per- 
ceiving thera  determined  on  hostilities,  he  prepared  to  attack  the 
town,  in  which  above  12,000  warriors  had  already  assembled. 
The  Indians,  observing  this  preparation,  assailed  his  troops  in 
prodigious  numbers';  but  were  driven  back  by  the  Spaniards, 
who,  having  effected  a  landing,  entered  the  town;  and  Cortes 
took  formal  possession  of  the  country  for  the  king  of  Spain.^ 
The  next  day  he  marched  out  with  his  troops  to  a  plain,  where 
he  was  met  by  an  immense  body  of  Indians,  who,  falling  furious- 
ly on  the  Spaniards,  wounded  above  70  by  the  first  discharge 
of  their  weapons.  The  Spanish  artillery  did  great  execution ; 
but  when  the  cavah*y  came  to  the  charge,  the  Indians,  imagining 
the  horse  and  rider  to  be  one,  were  extremely  terrified,  and  fled 
to  the  adjacent  woods  and  marshes,  leaving  the  field  to  the 
Spaniards.^ 

Cortes  next  sailed  to  St.  Juan  de  Ulua,  where  he  disembarked 
his  troops,  and  constructed  temporary  barracks.  At  this  place 
he  received  ambassadors  from  Montezuma,  king  of  Mexico,  with 
rich  presents ;  and  a  message,  expressing  the  readiness  of  that 
sovereign  to  render  the  Spaniards  any  services,  but  his  entire 
disinclinatibn  to  receive  any  visits  at  his  court.  After  repeated 
and  mutual  messages  and  gifts,  Montezuma  caused  his  ambassa- 
dors to  declare,  that  he  would  not  consent  that  foreign  troops 
should  appear  nearer  his  capital,  nor  even  allow  them  to  con- 
tinue longer  in  his  dominions.  "  Truly  this  is  a  great  mon- 
arch and  rich,"  said  Cortes ;  "  with  the  permission  of  God,  we 
must  see  him."  The  bell  tolling  for  Ave  Maria  at  this  moment, 
and  all  the  Spaniards  falling  on  dieir  knees  before  the  cross,  the 
Mexican  noblemen  were  very  inquisitive  to  know  what  was 
meant  by  this  ceremony.  Father  Bartholome  de  Olmedo,  on 
the  suggestion  of  Cortes,  explained  to  them  the  Christian  doc- 
trines ;  and  they  promised  to  relate  all  that  they  had  seen  and 
heard  to  their  sovereign.  He  at  the  same  time  declared  to 
them,  that  the  principal  design  of  the  mission  of  the  Spaniards 


1  B.  Diaz  says,  at  a  review  of  the  troops  at  the  island  of  Cozumel,  they  amount- 
ed to  508,  the  mariners  (of  whom  there  were  109)  not  included;  and  subjoins, 
**  We  had  16  cavahy,  11  ships,  13  musketeers,  10  brass  field  pieces,  4  falconets, 
and  (as  well  as  I  recollect)  32  cross  brows,  with  plenty  of  ammunition."  Cortes, 
in  taking  possession,  drawing  his  sword,  gave  three  cuts  with  it  into  a  great 
ceiba  tree,  which  stood  in  me  area  of  a  large  enclosed  court,  and  said,  that 
against  any,  who  denied  his  mt^estjr's  claim,  he  was  ready  to  defend  and  main- 
tarn  it  with  the  sword  and  ^shield,  which  he  ^en  held.  B.  Diaz,  i.  c.  3.  De 
Solis,  b.  1.  c.  19. 

S  P.  Martyr  [808.]  gives  a  very  lively  description  of  this  action :  '*  Mfaraculo 
perculsi  miseri  nnsitEbant,  neque  exercendi  tela  locus  dabatur.  Idem  animal 
aihitrabantur  hominem  equo  annezum,  uti  de  Centauiis  ezorta  est  fabella.*'  A 
town  was  afterward  founded  on  Uie  spot  where  this  battle  was  fought,  and 
jumed  Santa  Maria  de  La  Vitoria,   B.  Diaz. 
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was  to  abolish  the  practice  of  human  sacrifices,  injustice,  and     1519. 
idolatrous  worship.^  v^r^^,^ 

While  at  St.  Juan  de  Ulua,  the  lord  of  Z^mpoalla  sent  five 
ambassadors  to  solicit  the  firiendship  of  Cortes,  who  readily  agreed 
to  a  friendly  correspondence.  Cortes  now  bcorporated  a  town, 
and  named  it  Villa  Rica  de  Vera  Cruz,  designing,  however,  to 
settle  it  at  another  place.  In  the  first  council  after  this  incorpo- 
ration, Cortes  renounced  the  title  of  captain-general,  which  he 
had  held  from  Diego  Velazouez,  and  the  town  and  people  elected 
him  to  the  same  office.  The  council  of  Vera  Cruz  now  wrote 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  giving  an  account  of  their  new  town,  and 
beseeching  him,  that  he  would  grant  Cortes  a  commission  of 
captain-general,  in  confirmation  of  that  which  he  now  held  from 
firom  the  town  and  troops,  without  any  dependence  on  Diego 
Velazquez.  Cortes,  having  written  at  the  same  time  to  the 
king,  giving  him  assurance  of  his  hopes  of  brin^g  the  Mexican  gj^^jes- 
empire  to  tiie  obedience  of  his  majesty,  sent  de^atches  by  one  patches  to 
of  his  ships  to  Spain,  with  a  rich  present  to  king  Charles.^  This  ^P^^ 
present  pardy  consisted  of  articles  of  gold  and  silver,  received 
from  Montezuma ;  and  those  were  the  first  specimens  of  these 
metals  sent  to  Spain,  from  Mexico.^  Four  Indian  chiefs,  with 
two  female  attendants,  now  went  voluntarily  to  Spain.^ 

Cortes  had  some  time  since  received  the  ultimate  order  of 
Montezumo  to  depart  instandy  out  of  his  dominions ;  but  that 
mandate,  like  the  former  messages,  being  preposterously  accom- 
panied with  a  present,  served  merely  to  inflame  desires,  already 
kindled,  and  to  renew  the  request  of  an  audience.  Intent  on 
his  design,  he  first  marched  through  2^mpoalla  to  Chiahuitzla,  . 
about  40  miles  to  the  northward  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulua,  and  there 
settled  the  town  of  Villa  Rica  de  Vera  Cruz,  and  put  it  in  a  settles  Yen 
posture  of  defence.^    Determined  to  conquer  or  to  die,  he  now  Cruz. 

1  B.  Diaz,  c.  88.  De  SoUs,  lib.  2.  c.  5.  Robertson,  b.  5.  Fr.  Bartfaoloroe  was 
chaplain  to  the  expedition,  and  not  less  respectable  for  wisdom  than  virtue. 
For  an  account  of  me  Mexican  worship  and  religious  rites',  see  Herrera,  d.  3. 
fib.  2.  c.  16.  Clavigero,  b.  6 ;  and  Dissertation  8di  in  8d  volume.  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt sajrs,  *<  M.  Dup^,  in  the  service  of  the  long  of  Spain,  has  lon^  employed 
himself  in  curious  researches  regarding  the  idols  and  architecture  oi  the  Mexi- 
cans. He  possesses  the  bust  in  oisaltes  of  a  Mexican  priestess,  which  I  em- 
ployed M.  Massard  to  engrave,  and  which  bears  great  resemblance  to  the 
OuantMea  of  the  heads  of  isis."    N.  Spain,  ii.  172. 

S  B.  Diaz,  i.  84—91.    De  Soils,  b.  2.  c.  5,  6, 7,  IS. 

3  Chkvigero,  i.  425, 426. 

4  P.  Bfartyr,  311. 

5  Robertson,  b.  5.  De  Solis,  lib.  1.  c.  10.  Until  this  march.  Villa  Rica  was 
moveable,  but  organized :  "  Till  then  it  moved  with  the  army,  though  observing 

its  proper  distinctions  as  a  republic."    It  was  now  settled  on  the  pudn  between         ^ 
the  sea  and  Chiahuitzla,  half  a  league  from  that  town,  and  200  miles  southeast 
of  the  city  of  Mexico.    It  has  since,  savs  the  author  of  European  Settlements 
(i.  76.)  become  a  citv^,  remarkable  for  the  neat  traffic  carried  on  between  the 
opulent  countries  of  Spanish  America  and  Old  Spain." 
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completely  destroyed  his  fleet,  and  commenced  his  march  toward 
Mexico.  He  ^ took  with  him  500  men,  15  horse,  and  6  field 
pieces ;  and  left  the  rest  of  his  troops,  as  a  garrison,  in  Villa 
Rica.  Tlie  lord  of  2^mpoalla  supplied  him  with  provisions,  and 
200  of  those  Indians  called  TamemeSj  whose  office  was  to  cany 
burdens,  and  perform  all  servile  labour.  Having  passed  unmo- 
lested through  several  Indian  towns,  which,  through  the  influence 
of  Zempoalla  and  Chialiuitzla,  were  previously  in  the  friendly 
confederacy,  he  with  extreme  difficulty  passed  an  abrupt  and 
craggy  mountain,  and  entered  the  province  of  Zocothlan.  Here 
he  received  information  of  Tlascala,  and  resolved  to  pass  through 
that  province  on  his  way  to  Mexico.  Approaching  nigh  to  its 
confines,  he  sent  four  2^mpoallans  of  great  eminence,  as  envoys, 
to  obtain  a  passage  through  the  country.  The  messengers  bemg 
detained,  Cortes  proceeded  in  his  march,  and  first  successfully 
engaged  5000  Tlascalan  Indians,  who  were  in  ambush;  and 
afterward  the  whole  power  of  their  republic.  The  Tlascalans, 
after  sufierine  great  slaughter  in  repeated  assaults  on  the  Span- 
iards, concluded  a  treaty,  in  which  they  yielded  themselves  as 
vassals  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  and  engaged  to  assist  Cortes  in 
all  his  future  operations.  He  took  the  republic  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  promised  to  defend  the  persons  and  possessions  of 
its  inhabitants  from  injury  or  violence ;  and  now  entered  its  capi- 
tal without  molestation.^ 

After  remaining  about  twenty  days  in  Tlascala,  to  receive  the 
homufce  of  the  princi|>al  towns  of  the  republic  and  of  their  con- 
fedorntos,  Cortes,  taking  with  him  several  thousand  of  his  new 
allios,  renowetl  his  march.^  After  having  forced  bis  way  through 
xhv  most  formidable  opposition,  and  eluded  various  stratagems, 
fonnrd  by  Montesuma  to  obstruct  his  progress,  he  arrived  at 
Ixtn|>nla)uin«  six  miles  distant  from  Mexico,  and  made  a  disposi- 
tion for  an  entrance  into  that  great  city.^    Meanwliile  j\Iontezuma, 


I  RohoH«(«^.  h.  B.  IV  SoNsi*  b.  t.  c.  IS— 21.  B.  Diaz,  i.  c.  6.  «  We  entered 
thr  trr:itor)>  \if  Tluncala/*  i>a>*!i  OiuB,  "  24  day^  before  our  arrival  at  the  chief 
rltv»  Xi\\W\\  \M»T«  on  thr  SJUI  of  Sfptwnbor,  15!!>.*' 

t  \uThoi«  tUlKT  in  nH|HH*t  to  tho  n\unbcr  of  Tli9calaii9,  that  Cortes  took  with 
bbn.  n.  DUa  it^vit  2(MKI :  Mom^m.  S^HW ;  Cortex  himsielf  ita\*^  eOOO.  De  Solis, 
\{K  a,  c.  4.  ^.  "AH  t\w  inhabitanl*  thowof  [TUjcala]  are  free  by  the  kinjc«  of 
S|mtn ;  Tm  tb^^M"  wrre  the  occasion  that  Mexico  wa»  woone  in  so  short  time, 
anti  \\\\\\  Mt  Uttb"  U%!»>e  of  men,  >lheTrfoft'  they  are  ail  |:«ktlemen.  and  pay  do 
ttUMiir  to  ibo  kiny."  Ilakb|>t.  iU.  4ti2.  Aecount  of  Sora  HL^pania,  written 
b\  H*mif  HoN'A.«.  n\eivb«nt.  who  Uveti  ti\e  ve^irs  in  that  eountiy,  '<  and  drew 
tl\i<  '«Ainv  til  the  reune^t  of  Mx  Kirliani  lUkhiyt,  12^72/* 

^  \\  f  %»/mI«k  a  lai^  eit> » A  krac%M«  <li!ttan\  ftom  Ttasvala  and  20  from  Meii- 
eo»  a  plot  ^«r  Ibe  tleninietion  of  the  Sr>aniaid«  bein|t  ciwoTeied,  Cortes  diiected 
hl«  f  i\io|Mi  ami  allK^  t\i  IWII  on  the  Inbabitani^,  MW  of  whom  were  killed  without 
tho  Kmm  «ir  a  atnvie  8naniai\l.  KolvftK«n«  b.  y  Clavijcem.  ii.  St,^b*mpmlaptm 
wa*  a  lai^  and  beautiAil  e(l>\  wMeb  eoniained  at  that  time  oiore  than  ia«oea 
Kmiar««  imi«I  waa  nit^iated  l%iwai%l«  the  MhH  «^'  a  ^Mmiwaihu  ftoro  which  a  pa^ed 
rati«ewa>,  |i  >at^  wide»  extetnllrd%  ^thoMl  rM^ruifi  the  ItitM  fion  a  dght  Umt, 
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baffled  in  all  his  schemes  for  keeping  the  Spaniards  at  a  distance,     1519. 
found  Cortes  almost  at  the  gates  of  his  capital,  before  he  was  s^v^/ 
resdved  whether  to  receive  him  as  a  friend,  or  to  oppose  him  as      * 
an  enemy.     The  next  day  Cortes  marched  his  army,  consisting 
of  about  450  Spaniards  and  6000  confederate  Indians,  along  the 
erand  causeway,  which  extended  in  a  straight  line  to  the  city  of 
Mexico.    It  was  crowded  with  people,  as  were  also  all  the  tow-> 
ers,  temples,  and  causeways  in  every  part  of  the  lake,  attracted 
to  behold  such  men  and  animals  as  they  had  never  before  seen. 
To  the  Spaniards  every  thing  appeared  wonderful.    The  objects, 
great  in  themselves,  were  probably  magnified  in  their  view  by 
contrast  with  their  own  weakness,  and  by  perpetual  apprehension 
of  meeting  a  desperate  enemy  in  a  monarch,  the  extent  of  whose 
power  was  incalculable.     As  the   Spaniards  advanced,  beside 
numerous  towns  seen  at  a  distance  on  the  lake,  they  discovered 
the  great  city  of  Mexico,  *'  elevated  to  a  vast  degree  above  all 
the  rest,  and  carrying  an  air  of  dominion  in  the  pride  of  her 
buildings."^    When  they  drew  near  the  city,  a  great  number  of 
the  lords  of  the  court  came  forth  to  meiet  them,  adorned  with 
plumes,  and  clad  in  mantles  of  fine  cotton ;  and  announced  the 
approach  of  Montezuma.     Soon  after  appeared  200  persons,  in 
a  uniform  dress,  marching  two  and  two,  m  deep  silence,  bare- 
footed, with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.     Next  followed  a 
company  of  higher  rank,  in  showy  apparel,  in  the  midst  of  whom  i,  met  b/ 
was  Montezuma,  in  a  most  magnificent  litter,  borfte  by  his  prin-  Montcxft- 
cipal  nobility.     When  Cortes  was  told,  that  the  great  Montezuma  "^ 
approached,  he  dismounted,  and  respectfully  advanced  toward 
him.    Montezuma  at  the  same  time  alighted,  and,  supported  by 
some  of  his  chief  princes,  approached  with  a  slow  and  stately 
pace,  in  a  superb  dress,  his  attendants  covering  the  streets  with 
cotton  cloths,  that  he  might  not  touch  the  groimd.     After  mutual  i^qt.  8. 
salutations,  Montezuma  conducted  Cortes  to  the  quarters  which  Enten 
be  had  prepared  in  the  city  for  his  reception,  and  immediately  ™***^°* 
fook  leave  of  him,  with  the  most  courtly  expressions  of  hospi- 
taUty  and  respect.     Cortes  took  instant  precaution  for  security. 

He  planted  the  artillery  so  as  to  command  the  dififerent  avenues 

*'•  '.• 

to  fhe  fcmthem  gate  of  the  great  temple  in  Mexico.  Clavigero,  ii.  62,  65. 
B.  Disk,  i.  186.  Cbvigero  says,  thb  causeway  extended  more  than  7  miles ; 
but  the  temple,  to  which  it  led»  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  within  the  city  of 
Mexico. 

1  De  Soils,  lib.  3.  c.  10.  Robertson,  b.  6.  B.  Diaz,  c.  88.—"  se  di6  vista  desde 
mas  cerca  (y  no  sin  admiracion)  k  la  gran  Ciudad  de  Mexico,  que  se  levantava 
con  excesso  entre  les  demas,  y  al  parecerse  le  conocia  el  predominio  hasta  en  la 
sobervia  de  sus  Edificios."  De  Solis.  The  name  Mexico  is  of  Indian  origin. 
It  signifiA  the  place  of  MexUUt  or  Huitzilopochtli,  the  Mars  of  the  Mexicans, 
on  account  of  the  sanctuary  then  erected  to  him.  Clavigero,  b.  1.  c.  1.  It  ap« 
pears,  however,  that  before  the  year  1530,  the  city  was  more  coinwnly  cajiled. 
I^BnoehaOan,    Humboldt,  b.  1.  c.  1.   Alcedo,  JStrt.  Mexico. 
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that  led  to  tlie  place ;  appointed  a  large  division  of  his  troops  to 
be  always  on  guard ;  and  posted  sentinels  at  proper  stations,  witli 
injunctions  to  observe  the  same  vigilant  discipline  as  if  they  were 
in  sight  of  an  enemy's  camp.^ 

Cortes,  knowing  that  his  safety  depended  on  the  will  of  a 
monarch  in  whom  he  had  no  right  to  confide,  determined,  with 
unexampled  temerity,  to  seize  Montezuma  in  his  own  palace, 
and  bring  him  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Spanish  quarters.  Having 
properly  posted  his  troops,  he  took  five  of  his  prime  officers  and 
as  many  soldiers,  thirty  chosen  men  following  at  a  distance,  as  if 
vrithout  any  other  object  but  curiosity,  and,  at  the  usual  hour  of 
visiting  Montezuma,  went  directly  to  the  palace,  where  they  were 
admitted  without  suspicion.'  An  assault  lately  made  on  tha 
garrison  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  a  treacherous  attempt  against  the 
Spaniards  at  Cholula  on  theur  march  toward  Mexico,  were  made 
the  pretext  for  a  charge  against  Montezuma.  Satisfaction  was 
demanded  of  the  astonished  sovereign,  who  endeavoured  to  ex- 

Elain  and  exculpate.  Nothing  satisfied.  It  was  expected  that 
e  would  go  to  the  Spanish  quarters,  as  an  evidence  of  his  con- 
fidence and  attachment.  On  his  resenting  this  indignity,  an 
altercation  of  three  hours  succeeded,  when  an  impetuous  young 
Spaniard  proposing  instantly  to  seize  him,  or  stab  him  to  the 
heart,  the  mtimidated  monarch  abandoned  himself  to  his  destiny. 
Consenting  to  accompany  the  Spaniards,  he  called  bis  officers 
and  communmted  to  them  his  resolution.  Though  astonished 
and  afflicted,  they  presumed  not  to  dispute  his  will,  but  carried 
him  "  in  silent  pomp,  all  bathed  in  tears,"  to  the  Spanish  quarters. 
The  principal  persons  concerned  in  the  assault  at  Vera  Cruz, 
who  had  been  sent  for  by  Montezuma  himself,  having  been  tried 
by  a  Spanish  court  martial,  were  burnt  alive.  Cortes,  convinced 
that  they  would  not  have  ventured  to  make  the  attack  without 
orders  itom  their  master,  put  Montezuma  in  fetters  during  their 
execution ;  a  monitory  sign,  that  the  measure  of  his  humiliation 
and  of  his  woes  was  nearly  full.  During  six  months,  in  which 
the  Spaniards  remained  in  Mexico,  he  continued  in  their  quar- 
ters, attended  by  his  officers,  with  die  external  appearance  and 
the  ancient  forms  of  government,  but  in  personal  subjection  to 
a  foreign  and  intrusive  power. .  By  the  persuasion  of  Cortes, 


1  Robertson,  b.  6.  B.  Diaz,  i.  c.  8.  De  Solis,  lib.  S.  c.  10.  Clavigero,  ii.  69— 
66.  Clavigero  says  of  *'  the  quarters  "  prepared  for  Cortes,  they  were  a  palace, 
built  by  kine  AxajatI,  the  father  of  Montezuma ;  which  was  so  large,  as  to  ac- 
commodate ooth  the  Spaniards  and  their  allies,  who,  together  with  their  attend- 
ant women  and  servants,  exceeded  7000. 

9  This  was  eight  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  at  Mexico.  B.  Diaz. 
Among  tiie  favourite  soldiers,  who  now  accompanied  Cortes,  was  Diaz  himself, 
Who  had  already  begun  to  make  observations  in  order  to  compile  a  histoiy.  D)b 
Solis. 
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Montezuma  acknowledged  himself  a  vassal  of  the  king  of  Cas^     1519. 
tile,  to  hold  his  crown  of  him,  as  superior,  and  to  subject  his   v^^^v^w^ 
dominions  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.     He  now  firmly  0«ms  him- 
expressed   his  desires  and   expectations-,    that  Cortes,  having  l^fcLiile. 
finished  his  embassy,  would  take  his  departure.^  ' 

At  this  juncture,  a  fleet  and  army,  sent  against  Cortes  by    1520. 
Velazquez  under  the  command  of  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  made  cortes 
a  fiuitless  attempt  to  reduce  the  Spaniards  of  Vera  Cruz.   Cortes,  mwchcs 
having  made  overtures  of  peace,  that  were  rejected  by  Narvaez,  i^]^s< 
departed  firom  Mexico,  leaving  a  part  of  his  forces  in  that  city 
under  Alvarado,  and  marched  to  Zempoalla,  where  he  attacked  Oonqnen 
Narvaez  in  his  quarters,  obtained  the  victory,  and  obliged  his  ^^ 
troops  to  serve  under  his  banner.     Receiving  intelligence  that  j     ^. 
the  Mexicans  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  Spaniards,  whom  Retarns  to 
he  left  with  Montezuma,  he  now  marched  back,  strongly  rein-  Mexico, 
forced,  to  Mexico.* 

Alvarado,  it  appears,  in  the  apprehension  of  danger  from  the 
Mexicans,  who  were  enraged  at  the  detention  of  their  sovereign, 
had  fallen  on  them  while  they  were  dancing  at  a  festival  in 
honour  of  their  gods,  and  mutual  hostilities  had  succeeded. 
Cortes,  on  his  arrival  at  Mexico,  assumed  a  haughty  air  and 
indignant  tone,  both  toward  the  captive  king  and  his  people. 
Irritated  afresh,  the  Mexicans  fell  furiously  on  a  party  of  Span- 
iards in  the  streets,  and  attacked  their  quarters  at  the  same 
moment.  Early  the  next  morning,  the  Spaniards,  sallying  6ut 
with  their  whole  force,  were  met  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
Mexicans ;  and,  after  an  action  fought  with  mutual  desperation, 
were  compelled  to  retreat  to  their  quarters.  Having  spent  one 
day  in  making  preparations,  100  Spaniards  at  day  break  sallied 
out  again,  and,  amidst  showers  of  arrows,  made  their  way  to  the 
great  temple,  in  the  upper  area  of  which  500  nobles  had  fortified  ^^Sthe 
diemselves,  and  were  doing  essential  injury  with  stones  and  ar-  temple. 
rows.^    After  making  three  attempts  to  ascend  the  temple,  and 

1  De  SoUs,  lib.  4.  c.  14.  Robertson,  b.  6.  Montezuma  accompanied  this  pro- 
fession of  fealty  and  homage  with  a  magnificent  present  to  his  new  sovereign ; 
and  his  subjects  followed  the  example.  The  Spaniards  now  collected  all  the 
treasure,  which  they  had  acquired  fay  gift  or  violence  ;  and  having  melted  the 
gold  and  silver,  the  value  of  these,  wiuout  including  jewels  and  various  orna- 
ments of  curious  workmanship,  amounted  to  600,000  pesos.  B.  Diaz  says, 
"  seiscientos  mil  pesos,  como  adelante  dire,  ^  la  plata,  6  otras  muchas  lique- 
zas."  c.  104. 

S  Robertson,  b.  5.  Clavigero  says,  that  140  soldiers,  with  all  their  allies,  had 
been  left  in  Mexico ;  that  Cortes  now  returned  to  that  city  with  an  army  of 
1800  Spanish  infantry,  96  horses,  and  2000  Tlascalans ;  and  that  his  combined 
forces  amounted  to  9000  men.    Hist.  Mex.  ii.  96, 101, 102. 

3  Their  station  was  "  so  very  high  and  neighbouring,"  that  it  entirely  com- 
manded flie  Spanish  quarters.  Clavigero.  Robertson  represents  this  action,  at 
the  temple,  as  after  the  death  of  Moateziima ;  bat  I  follow  Clavigero,  who  fol- 
lowed Cortes. 
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as  often  receiving  a  vigorous  repulse,  Cortes,  though  sufiering 
from  a  severe  wound  in  his  left  hand,  joined  the  assailants  in 
person,  and,  tying  his  shield  to  his  arm,  began  to  ascend  the 
stairs  with  a  great  part  of  his  men.  Their  passage  was  obsti- 
nately disputed ;  but  they  at  last  gained  the  upper  area,  where  a 
terrible  engagement  of  three  hours  ensued.  "  Every  man  of  us," 
says  Bemal  Diaz,  ^'  was  covered  with  blood ;"  and  46  Spaniards 
were  left  dead  on  the  spot.^  Cortes,  ordering  the  temple  to  be 
set  on  fire,  returned  in  good  order  to  his  quarters. 

The  violence  of  hostilities  still  continuing,  and  the  situation  of 
the  Spaniards  soon  becoming  abscJutely  desperate,  Cortes  ap- 
plied to  Montezuma  by  a  message,  to  address  his  subjects  from 
a  terrace,  and  request  them  to  desist  from  their  attacks,  with  an 
ofier  from  the  Spaniards  to  evacuate  Mexico.  The  captive 
monarch,  standing  at  the  railing  of  the  teiraced  roof,  attended 
by  many  of  the  Spanish  soldiers,  afiectionately  addressed  the 
people  below  him,  to  that  puqK)se.  The  chiefs  and  nobility, 
when  they  saw  their  sovereign  coming  forward,  called  to  their 
troops  to  stop,  and  be  silent.  Four  of  them,  approaching  still 
nearer  to  him,  addressed  him  with  great  sympathy  and  respect ; 
but  told  him,  that  they  had  promised  their  gods  never  to  desist, 
but  with  the  total  destruction  of  the  Spaniards.  A  shower  of 
arrows  and  stones  now  fell  about  the  spot  where  Montezuma 
stood ;  but  he  was  protected  by  the  Spaniards,  who  interposed 
their  shields.  At  the  instant  of  removing  their  shields,  that  Mon- 
tezuma might  resume  his  address,  three  stones  and  an  arrow 
struck  him  to  the  ground.  He  was  carried  to  his  apartment ; 
where  he  died,  in  a  few  days,  *'  less  of  his  wound,  which  was  but 
inconsiderable,  than  of  sorrow  and  indignation."^ 


1  B.  Diaz,  i.  SIO,  811.  Not  one  of  the  poor  Mexicans,  engaged  in  the  action, 
survived  it.  Inflamed  by  the  exhortations  of  their  priests,  and  fighting  in  de- 
fence of  their  temples  and  families,  under  the  eye  or  their  gods,  and  in  view  of 
their  wives  and  children,  they  contemned  death.  Part  of  them  died  by  the 
point  of  the  sword,  and  part  threw  themselves  down  to  the  lower  floors  of  the 
temple,  where  they  continued  to  fight  until  they  were  all  killed.  JRobertson, 
b.  6.  Clavigero,  ii.  108.  B.  Diaz  says,  while  the  Spaniards  were  setting  fire  to 
the  temple,  above  3000  noble  Mexicans  with  their  priests  attacked  them  with 
great  violence,  which  caused  them  to  retreat. 

9  Gnmasus,  588.  B.  Diaz,  i.  257>-814.  Clavigero,  ii.  108—112.  Robertson, 
b.  5.  De  SoUs,  lib.  4.  c.  14, 15.  Europ.  Settlements,  i.  c.  11.  Clavi|rero  thinks 
it  probable,  that  Montezuma  died  on  the  80th  of  June.  Hcf  was  m  the  54di 
year  of  his  age.  His  body  was  honourably  home  out,  and  delivered  to  the 
Mexicans,  who  received  it  with  strong  expressions  of  sorrow.  B.  Diaz.  Of  its 
treatment  tbo  accounts  are  various.  P.  Martyr  [866]  stops  here.  "  Corpus 
humandum  (civibus  tradiderunt  nostri.  Quid  ultra  nesciunt."  Cortes  himself 
says,  **  Quid  fuerit  actum  ignore.**  Montezuma  was  a  prince  of  majestic  and 
graceful  presence  ;  of  vigorous  understanding ;  of  martial  genius,  and  distin- 
guished bravery.  He  was  just,  magnificent,  and  liberal ;  but  his  justice  often 
degenerated  into  cruelty,  and  his  magnificence  and  hberality  were  supported  by 
heavy  burdens  on  his  subjects.  In  every  thing  pertaining  to  reKjdon,  he  was 
exact  and  punctual,  and  was  jealous  of  ue  worship  of  his  gods  and  the  obsenr* 
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The  Mexicans  now  most  violently  attacked  the  Spaniards,     1520. 
ivho  making  another  sally  in  return,  had  20  soldiers  slain.   Death  v^rv^'^^ 
being  before  their  eyes  in  every  direction,  the  Spaniards  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  city  during  the  night.     On  the  1st  of  July,  a  July  i- 
litde  before  midnight,  they  iSently  commenced  their  march,  but  ^^ 
were  soon  discovered  by  the  Mexicans,  who  assailed  them  on  all  Retrent 
sides ;  and  it  was  with.great  loss,  and  the  utmost  hazard  of  entire  [^™  ^®^' 
destruction,  that  they  eflfected  their  retreat.     On  the  6th  day, 
this  maimed  and  wretched  army,  pursued  by  hosts  of  enrag^ 
enemies,  was  compelled  to  give  them  batde  near  Otompan,  Battle  of 
toward  the  confines  of  the  Tlascalan  territories.     This  batde  ^^™P*°- 
was  extremely  bloody,  and  lasted  upwards  of  four  hours ;  but 
the  Spaniards,  with  their  Indian  auxiliaries,  obtained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  whole  power  of  Mexico ;  and,  proceeding  in  ^^Jpan- 
their  march,  reached  the  province  of  Thiscala,  where,  m  the  iaids  enter 
bosom  of  their  faithful  ally,  they  found  entire  security.*  Ttaicaia, 

Cortes,  having  subjugated  the  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  Tlas- 

uce  of  rites.    Thoo^  often  sealously  urged  lyy  Cortes  to  renounce  his  fiJse 

Kds,  and  embrace  me  Christian  fidth,  be  iSaA  alwEjrs  rejected  the  proposal  with 
nor ;  and  to  this  rejection  he  inflexibly  adhered  in  the  proipeGt  of  death. 
See  Clavigero,  De  Solis,  and  Robertson.  Why  did  he  admit  Cortes  hito  his 
capital,  and  subject  himself  to  the  grossest  in^ngnities,  when  he  might  unques- 
tionably have  expelled,  if  not  annihilated,  his  army  ?  Antonio  De  Solis»  the 
Spanish  historiographer,  is  at  no  loss  for  a  reason : — **  sirviendose  de  su  manse- 
aumbre  pan  la  primera  introduccion  de  los  Espanoles :  principio,  de  que  resuho 
despuesla  conversion  de  aquella  Gentilldad."  **The  veiy  effects  of  it  have 
nnce  discovered,  that  God  took  the  rdns  into  his  own  hand  on  purpose  to  tame 
tint  monster ;  nuiking  his  unusual  gentleness  instnunentai  to  the  nrst  introduc- 
tion of  the  Spaniard,  a  beginning  from  whence  qftertomrd  reavUed  the  con- 
eerston  of  those  heathen  noHone.**  Conquest  of  Mexico,  lfl>.4.  c.  15.  We  ought 
to  adore  that  Providence,  which  we  cannot  comprehend;  but  it  is  impious 
presumption  to  assign  such  reasons  for  its  measures,  as  are  contradicted  by  tacts. 
The  natural  causes  of  the  abject  submission  of  Montezuma  may,  perhaps,  be 
traced  to  a  long  and  traditionary  expectation  of  the  subjection  of  ^  Mexican 
empire  to  a  foreign  power ;  to  Uie  predictions  of  soothsavers,  with  their  expo- 
sitions of  recent  and  present  omens ;  to  the  forebodings  or  a  superstitious  mind ; 
10  the  astonishmenr  excited  by  the  view  of  a  new  race  of  men  with  unknown 
and  surprising  implements  of  war ;  and  to  the  extraordinary  success  of  the  Span"* 
iAk  arms  ficom  ^e  first  moment  of  the  arrival  of  Cortes  on  the  Mexican  coast. 

1-B.  Diaz,  c.  128.  Clavisero,  ii.  118— 120.  De  SoUs,  ii.  178— 189.  Herrera, 
d.  2.  lib.  9, 10.  F.  Cortesii  Narratio  Secunda,  in  Giyneo.  Robertson,  b.  5.  The 
disastrous  night  was  called  by  the  Spaniards,  JVbcne  trUte  ;  and  by  this  name, 
Clavigero  says,  it  is  still  distinguished  in  New  Spain.  In  the  subsequent  <2a(ef , 
audiors  disagree.  I  foDow  Clavigero,  who  tiius  adjusted  them  after  a  careful 
comparisonw— Dr.  Robertson,  after  examining  the  various  accounts  of  the  Spanish 
historians,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  To^s  of  the  Spaniards,  in  this  retreat 
from  Mexico,  caimot  well  be  estimated  at  less  than  600  men.  Clavigero,  follow- 
ing the  computation  of  Gomara,  inclines  to  the  opinion,  that  there  fell,  on  the 
9ai  night,  **  beside  460  Spaniards,  more  than  4000  auxiliaries,  and  among  them, 
as  Cortes  sajrs,  all  die  Cholulans ;  almost  all  the  prisoners,  tiie  men  and  women 
who  were  in  tiie  service  of  the  Spaniards,  were  killed,  also  40  horses :  and  all 
the  riches  they  had  amassed,  all  their  artillery,  and  all  the  manuscripts  belonging 
to  Cortes,  containing  an  account  of  every  thing  which  had  happened  to  the 
Spaniards  until  that  period,  were  lost."  Many  of  the  Spanish  prisoners  were 
sicrificed  in  Hne  great  temple  of  Mexico. 
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cala,  was  encouraged  by  the  receptkm  of  a  fresli  supply  of  men 
and  aromunitiony  to  resume  his  enterprise.  A  merchantman  from 
the  Canaries,  with  fire  armS|  powder,  and  warlike  provisions, 
coming  to  trade  at  Vera  Cruz,  the  captain,  master,  and  thirteen 
Spanish  soldiers  of  fortune,  went  with  Cortes'  commissary  to  the 
camp,  and  joined  the  army.  Cortes,  unexpectedly  receiving 
these  and  some  other  reinforcements,  marched  back  toward  the 
coast  of  Mexico,  six  months  after  his  disastrous  retreat,  and  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year  made  an  entry  mto  Tezcuco.  This 
ci^,  though  somewhat  inferior  to  Mexico  in  splendour  and  mag- 
nificence, was  the  largest  and  most  populous  city  of  the  country 
of  Anahuac.  Cortes  entered  it,  accompanied  by  two  princes 
and  many  of  the  Acolhuan  nobility,  amidst  an  immense  concourse 
of  people,  and  was  lodged  with  all  his  army  in  the  principal 
palace  of  the  king.^  This  is  the  first  city  in  the  Mexican  empire, 
m  which  the  Spanish  government  was  established.^ 

Reports  in  Europe  of  the  discovery  of  the  South  Sea  excited 
in  many  persons  an  ardent  desire  to  navigate  it ;  but  the  question 
was,  whether  or  not  it  communicated  with  the  North  Sea.  While 
the  subject  engaged  the  attention  of  the  curious  in  cosmography, 
hydrography,  and  navigation,  none  had  hitherto  ofiered  tliem- 
selves  for  the  enterprise.  At  length  Ferdinand  Magellan,  a 
Portuguese  in  the  service  of  Spaui,  undertook  a  voyage  for  the 
discovery  of  the  South  Sea,  with  an  intention  of  proceeding  in 
that  direction  to  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Islands.  Approaching  to 
the  fifty  second  degree  of  south  latitude,  on  the  7th  oi  November, 
he  entered  the  famous  Straits  which  bear  his  name.  He  found 
them  to  be,  in  some  places,  1 10  leagues  in  length,  in  some  parts 
very  broad,  m  others  little  more  than  half  a  league.  On  the 
28th  of  November,  he  entered  the  great  Southern  ocean,  which 
he  called.  The  Pacific.^ 


1 

1  Clavigero,  ii.  188, 139.  Robertson,  b.  5.  De  Soils,  b.  6.  c.  9.  Giynaeufl, 
607. 

9  Alcedo,  Art.  Tkzcoco,  or  Tezcuco.  "  After  Uie  establuhment  of  the 
Mexican  empire,  it  was  the  court  of  the  princes  of  the  race  of  Moctezuma,  and 
was,  consequently^a  place  of  great  magnificence."  Tezcuco  was  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mexican  lake,  about  20  miles  from  Mexico,  and  was  the  second 
city  in  the  empire. 

3  Herrera,  d.  2.  lib.  9.  c.  14.  Encyc.  Methodlque,  Geog.  Art.  MAOEiiiJLif 
and  PACiFiqux.  Harris*  Voy.  b.  1.  c.  3.  Robertson,  b.  5.  Univ.  Hist,  xxxix. 
215.  BibUotheca  Americana,  52.  Charievoix,  Paraguay,  i.  80.  Venegas,  Call- 
fomia,  i.  120.  Dalrymple's  Voyages,  i.  8 — 34,  from  Fr.  Gaspares  Conquista  de 
las  Islas  Philipinas.  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries  made  by  the  Portu- 
guese and  Spaniards  during  the  16th  and  16th  centuries,  from  Ramusio.  In  this 
Collection  there  is  the  original  account  of  this  voyage  by  Pigafetta,  an  Italian, 
one  of  the  adventurers.  "  On  both  sides  of  this  strait,"  says  Pigafetta,  **  v 
great  and  high  mountains,  covered  with  snow,  beyond  which  is  the  entrance  into 
Sie  South  Sea.  This  entrance  the  c^>tain  named  Mare  Pacificum.*'  After 
Magellan  entered  the  Pacific  ocean,  he  sailed  northwesteriy  8000  leagues,  and 
on  me  18tfa  of  March,  1621,  (Sscovered  the  Philippine  islands,  in  one  of  wliMi 
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Luke  Velazquez,  of  Aybn,  a  licentiate,  wanting  hands  to  work     1520. 
the  Spanish  mines,  having  entered  into  an  agreement  with  some   k^s^^^^ 
associates,  to  steal  a  number  of  the  Indians  from  the  neighbour-  L.  Veias- 
ing  islands  to  be  employed  in  that  business,  equipped  two  ships,  Jj^^j^^lf^' 
and  sailed  from  the  harbour  of  La  Plata*     Steering,  by  chance  fromFion. 
or  design,  a  northwesterly  course,  he  came  to  the  most  distant  ^  > 
of  the  Lucayos  islands  ;  and  thence  to  that  part  of  Florida,  in 
32^,  since  called  St.  Helena.     Having  here  decoyed  a  large 
number  of  the  natives  on  board  his  ships,  he  sailed  away  with 
them  toward  Hispaniola.    Bfost  of  these  wretched  captives  pined 
to  death,  or  were  wrecked  in  one  of  the  ships  which  foundered 
at  sea.    A  few  sufiered  a  worse  fate  in  Spanish  slavery.^ 

Cortes,  having  fixed  his  Quarters  at  Tezcuco,  resolved  to  make    1521  • 
an  assault  upon  the  city  of  Iztapalapan.    This  resolution  was  Expedition 
taken  in  revenge  for  the  offences  he  had  received  from  its  ancient  ^^^  ^ 
lord  Cuitlahuatzin,  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  author  of  the  memor-  p^.^  ^' 
able  defeat  of  the  1st  of  July.     Leaving  a  garrison  of  more  than 
300  Spaniards  and  many  aUies,  under  the  conmiand  of  Gonzales 
de  Sandoval,  he  marched  with  upwards  of  200  Spaniards,  and 
more  than  3000  Tlascalans,  with  many  of  the  Tezcucan  nobility, 
who  were  met  by  some  troops  of  the  enemy,  that  fought  them, 
but  retreated.    The  assailing  army,  on  entering  Iztapalapan,  and 
finding  it  almost  entirely  evacuated,  began  in  the  mght  to  sack 
the  city ;  and  the  Tlascalans  set  fire  to  the  houses.     The  lieht 
of  this  conflagration  discovering  to  them  the  water  overflowmg 

he  was  killed  by  the  natives.  John  Sebastian  del  Cano,  afterward  chosen  cap- 
tain, conducted  the  remainder  of  the  voyage,  which  was  finished  7tfa  September, 
1522.  The  ship,  called  the  Victory,  was  the  only  one  of  Magellan's  sqoadron 
that  returned  to  Spain.    This  was  the  first  circumnavigation  of  the  earth. 

1  P.  ^MarWr,  470,  471.  Herrera,  Descrip.  des  las  Islas  &c.  iv.  c.  8.  Purchas, 
iv.  869.  RoberU'  Florida,  27,  28.  Univ.  Hist.  xU.  879.  Cardenas'  Hist. 
Floride,  A.  D.  1520.  Cardemls  says,  thai  Vazquez  (so  he  and  some  others 
write  the  name)  took  off  one  hundred  and  thirty  Indians :  **  Lucas  Vazquez,  por 
algun  mal  consejo,  dejo  entrar  en  los  navios  hasta  180.  Indios  &c."  P.  Mar- 
tyrs account  of  this  nefarious  expedition  is  neat  and  pathetic :  **  Hospitii 
ndem  violarunt  Hispani  tandem.  Astu  namque  artibusque  variis,  post  cuncta 
^ficenter  vestigata,  operam  dederunt  ut  una  dierum  sui  naves  visendi  causa 
miuti  concurrerent,  implentur  naves  inspectantibus :  ubi  refertas  viris  ac  fceminis 
liabuere,  anchoris  evulsis,  velis  protentis,  higentes  abduxerunt  in  servitutem.  Ita 
re^ones  eas  universas  ex  amicis  reliquerunt  inimicas,  et  ex  pacatis  perturbatas, 
fihis  k  parentibus,  ab  uxoribus  maritis."  The  latitude  of  Uie  place  where  Velaz- 
quez landed,  with  P.  Martyr's  description  and  opinion,  fixes  it  in  South  Carolina, 
probably  the  island  now  called  St.  Helena: — ^*<vel  Bacchalaos  anno  abhinc 
▼igesuno  sexto  ex  Anglia  per  Cabotum  repertos,  aut  Bacchalais  contiguas,  arbi- 
tror  esse  Ulas  terras."  Charievoix  [Hist.  Nouv.  France,  i.  p.  xvii.]  says,  that 
Tazques  disscovered  the  Cape  of  St.  Helena,  at  the  mouth  of  a  great  river, 
which  has  since  been  called  The  Jourdain.  In  his  Map  of  the  Coasts  of  French 
Florida,  be  makes  &e  Jourdain  the  same  as  the  Congaree,  or  Santee,  of  South 
C4io1iiui,  and  near  its  mouth  puts  these  words :  **  m  devoit  etre  le  Cap  St. 
Helene."  I  conjecture  that  he  diouid  have  said,  The  Combahee,  which 
eoratiet  itself  intP  St.  Helena  Souad,  near  the  island  of  St.  Helena.    See  ▲.  9. 
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1621.  d»  cank  »d  beriimmg  lo  inundaie  ibe  citv,  a  retreat  was 
^^^/  unm^ei ;  btMrnbrimdihe  inundatioD  risen,  that  the  Spaniards 
nm^  thm  fumee  back  with  difficuhj-;  some  of  the  Tlascalans 
were  inmnei^  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  booty  was  lost. 
Thif  dtfMTTO  soop  cxwDpensated  by  new  confederacies, 
farmed  ■iti  iwwaJ  uachbouring  cities  ly  means  of  their  am- 


l$n(MCMM      Cortes,  wlio  nerer  refinquished  the  thought  of  the  conquest  of 
'.'t™1  MMiw.  bad  taken  care  to  hare  13  brigantines  built,  wMe  he 
"•***-•»  ti  Tlaseahu  in  aid  of  the  great  enterprise.*    These  vessels 
ke  BOW  cnsed  10  be  transported  bj  land  to  Tezcuco.     The 
cammKid  of  me  cxbtot,  coosisdng  of  200  foot  soldiers,  15  horse- 
men, and  iwj  Seld  pieces,  he  gave  to  Sandoval.     Orders  were 
OTBB  las  ID  DTDceed  by  a  place  called  by  the  Spaniards  Puebia 
JHraoL  ID  infiict  an  exemplary  punishment  on  the  inhabitants, 
wk[>  had  roiiied  and  pot  to  death  40  Spanish  soldiers,  who  were 
OB  ftKk  march  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  for  the  relief  of  Al- 
T«r»iL^    Eirir  thousand  Tlascalans  carried  on  their  backs  the 
beams,  stiis.  aac  other  materials,  necessary  for  their  construction  • 
3W0  »we  kiaced  with  prorisioos ;  and  aO,000  were  armed  for 
aoder  the  command  of  three  Indian  chiefs.*    After 
.x^€^iiioQ3  into  the  neighbouring  country;  a  fruitless 
K  a  DespcatioQ  with  3Iexico ;  and  the  suppression  of  a 
cwQ^K  A-T  ifikst  bis  own  life ;  Cortes  made  his  final  preparation 
KT  aif  sew  of  Mexico.     On  the  26th  of  April,  the  brigantines 
wrr?  hunriied  ek>  the  Mexican  lake.     Notice  of  the  grand 
jK^fsseccs  wis  rr«i  to  the  allies,  who  now  poured  into  Tezcuco 


•  C^K^ppf^  T.  142. 14SL    R  Diu.  ii.  54,  S5.    The  citizeiu,  in  order  to  drown 

J,  iIkv  <w«aftk  brMe  :^  Bale  of  the  hke,  and  entireW  deluged  the  city. 

■"     -"MtoA^  *^  1^  J«»  hPPie  wwe  lost :  but  upwards  of  6000  of  the  hostile 

^  ««^  «Me.     E  ]>u  SM^  ihftt  W  received  a  wound  in  his  throat.  "  the 

A  »^M*.^  W  jiM^  -  I  iMTt  w  tlHS  day." 

t  Kk-  Wk:  j^^nf  r:  .x*  t^  S<bi»  IM  mm  of  harden,  for  the  transportation  of 

wtt.  iM  xi^  aaBRiais  of  the  Teasels,  which  lie  had  un- 

t^nK-.  v>rii  A  view  10  this  Teiy  use ;  and  for  tar  had  ez- 

7«at  akt  MDe»  of  a  wichbouring  moimtain.    The  materials 

^*  2\^«KiK.  iUL  ^ty  BMHchc  be  canied  in  pieces  ready  to  be  put  together. 

«raw  wa»  bvJt  ^  IMbrtiBO  Lopez,  a  Spanish  soldier,  who  was  an 

M  *>'«%  <M  Cofftik    After  that  model  die  other  12  wero  huilt  hy 

K    Ck^^ms.  i.  13&.  I4«.    Kobertsoo,  b.  6. 

)k  <K'  v«i,Mv«  M  dM  fiM«  were  fbuDd  many  traces  of  their  blood  upon  the 
jWii  wv^wtwWMMNdiwithit;  "  and  we  found,"  says  B.  Diai,  <«  the 

*  CMt«'<^^>K  u.  IMiw  BL  DiM«  tt.  c.  >.  Robertson,  b.  6.  But  these  autfaois 
JmI^  inmm  «vk^  <Mher  »  iMr  account  of  the  number  of  armed  Indians,  that 
■nif  ita  t  tte  \vavu\ .  1  Imt«  Mowed  CfaiTigero.  The  Une  of  march,  according 
m  Wi  Vteft»  •xcmhM  itt  soa#  pteces,  above  6  miles ;  and  the  entire  matwiais 

It  Vilftaniitii  wtftif  Umn  cwiied  ew  land,  through  a  mountaiaous  cooafey* 


■ire*  with  their  beards,  dressed  like  leather,  and  hung  upon 
^  ^  shoes  of  four  horses,  together  with  their  skins,  very 
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in  great  numbers,  to  the  aid  of  the  Spaniards.     On  the  20th  of    1521. 
May,  Cortes  collected  his  people  in  the .  great  market  place  of  v.^^v-w^ 
Tezcuco,  and  made  a  dispo^don  of  them  for  the  siege.     The  May  m 
whole  army,  destined  for  this  service,  consisted  of  917  Spaniards,  fo"the*^**" 
and  more  than  75,000  auxiliary  troops,  which  number  was  soon  siege  of 
after  increased  to  more  than  200,000.    Cortes,  resolved  to  possess  Mexico, 
himself  of  the  three  causeways  of  Tlacopan,  Iztapalapan,  and 
Cojohuacan,  divided  his  army  into  three  bodies,  and  committed 
the  expedition  of  Tlacopan  to  Pedro  de  Alvarado ;  that  of  Cojo- 
huacan, to  Christopher  de  Olid ;  and  that  of  Iztapalapan,  to 
Gonzalo  de  Sandoval.     Cortes  himself  took  the  command  of 
the  brigantines.^    The  siege  was  begun  on  the  30th  of  May.  — ;  so. 
After  several  days,  spent  in  various  acts  of  hostility,  Cortes,  with  of^*J^&. 
much  difficulty,  effected  an  entrance  into  the  great  square  of  the 
city ;  but  was  so  violendy  assailed  by  the  citizens,  that  he  found 
it  expedient  to  retreat.     Twenty  days  having  passed,  during 
wiiich  the  Spaniards  had  made  continual  entrance  into  the  city, 
Cortes  determined  on  a  general  assault.     On  the  appointed  day,  j^j  3 
he  marched  with  25  horses,  all  his  infantry,  and  more  dian  Attempt  to 
100,000  alUes;  his  briganUnes,  widi  more  than  3000  canoes,  ^^^ 
forming  the  two  wings  of  his  army  on  each  side  of  the  causeway,  stonn. 
Having  entered  the  city  with  little  opposition,  and  commenced  a 
most  vigorous  action,  die  Mexicans  made  somie  resistance,  and 
then  feigned  a  retreat.     The  Spaniards,  pushing  forward  with 
emulation  to  enter  the  great  square  of  the  market,  unwarily  left 
behind  them  a  broad  gap  in  the  causeway,  badly  filled  up ;  and 
the  priests  at  this  instant  blew  the  horn  of  the  god  Painalton, 
which  was  reserved  for  times  of  extreme  danger,  to  excite  the 
people  to   arms,  when  a  multitude  of  Mexicans   assembled, 
and,  pounng  with  fury  upon  their  assailants,  tiirew  diem  into  ^^^, 
confusion,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat  precipitately.     In  at- 
tempting to  pass    me   gap,  apparendy   filled   up  with   faggots 
and  other  light  materiak,  it  sunk  with  the  weight  and  violence 
of  the  multitude,  when  Spaniards,  Tlascalans,  horsemen,  and 
infantry,  plunged  in  promiscuously,  the  Mexicans  at  the  same 
moment  rushing   upon  them   fiercely  on  every  side.     A  tre- 
mendous conflict  ensued.     Cortes,  who  had  come  to  the  ditch 
in  aid  of  his  defeated  troops,  was  at  length  bringing  them  ofiT, 
when  he  was  seized  by  six  chiefs,  who  had  cautiously  taken 
him  alive,  *'  to  honour  their  gods  with  the  sacrifice  of  so  illus- 
trious a  victim,"  and  were  already  leading  him  away  for  this 
# 

1  To  Alvarado,  Cortes  assigned  30  horses,  168  foot  soldiers,  20,000  Tlascalans, 
and  2  pieces  of  artillery ;  to  Olid,  33  horses,  168  foot  soldiers,  2  pieces  of  artiH- 
lery,  and  more  than  26,000  allies ;  to  Sandoval,  24  horses,  163  Spanish  infantiy, 
2  cannons,  and  more  than  30,000  allies.  Among  the  brieantines  he  distributed 
325  Spaniards,  and  13  falconets ;  assigning  to  each  bngantine  a  captain,  12 
soldieiB,  and  as  many  rowers. 
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(vjl  (Hiit^*^^*  H's  irvtu  dtf^vtxixi  of  his  capture,  flew  to  his  lid; 
^^  ,ui%*  v*'M-.s«.*«-t.'  ^^  v'V^a*  outiiiif  off  with  one  stroke  of  his  sword 
-jiv  t^^rt  M  J  >|ir\xxi  wtK>  Lield  him,  and  killing  ibv  of  the 
v>nr>tr« ..  iiK^ni\v  'r^^^  dXttfriK  at  the  expense  of  his  own  life. 
\\i>v*-  >*»iirt^ffH  irrtt«f<  ii>  the  assistance  of  Cortes,  they  took  him 
^»  ^  sht  «9^r  m  tht'ir  anns,  and,  placing  him  on  a  horse, 
>Mr'v^i  MfM  vn  TrvMn  the  crowd  of  his  enemies.  The  loss  si]»- 
w«tn,v  S  itw  bt*:*it*gers,  on  that  day,  was  seven  horses,  a  number 
«*«  juntftsc  4CKi  Uiats,  a  piece  of  artillery,  upwards  of  a  thousand 
(liv^  4(h{  more  than  sixty  Spaniards.  Some  of  the  Spaniards 
Mttv  kilU\l  in  battle ;  but  iorty  were  taken  alive,  and  immediately 
$«,Mr\t\c«*d  in  the  great  temple  of  Mexico.  The  Mexicans  cele- 
:.H«tt\i  dieir  victory  during  eight  successive  days,  with  Slumina- 
ii\Mt3&  and  music  in  their  temples.^ 

Various  acts  of  mutual  and  bloody  hostility  succeeded  by  land 
and  on  the  Mexican  lake.  Quauhtemotzin,  the  king  of  Mexico, 
dKHigh  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress,  still  obstinately  refused 
to  surrender,  on  repeated  proposals  of  terms  more  honourable  and 
indulgent,  than  in  such  an  extremity  he  might  perhaps  have  pos- 
sibly expected.  In  addition  to  die  daily  loss  of  incredible  mim- 
bers  in  action,  famine  began  to  consume  the  Mexicans  within  the 
city.  The  brigantines,  having  the  entire  command  of  the  lake, 
rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  convey  to  the  besieeed  any 
provisions  by  water.  By  means  of  the  vast  number  oT  Indian 
auxiliaries,  Cortes  had  shut  up  the  avenues  to  the  city  by  land. 
The  stores,  laid  up  by  Quauhtemotzin,  were  exliausted.  The 
romplicatcd  sufferings  of  diis  de\'otcd  people  brought  on  in- 
fcrtious  and  mortal  distempers,  ''  the  last  calamity  that  visits 
hrsir^od  cities,  and  which  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  woes.' 
( \)rit*s,  now  determining  upon  an  assault,  began  with  most  of  his 
ft>riMis  to  attack  some  ditcties  and  intrenchments ;  and  Sandoval 
with  anotiicr  division  attacked  the  city  in  the  quarter  of  the 
iHtrth.  'IVrrible  was  the  havoc  made  this  day  among  the 
I\|p\ii^an!t,  nioro  than  40,()00  of  whom,  it  is  aiffirroed,  were 


t  M  nu#.  r.  IM.  rtox-iftf'n).  ii.  160—176.  Giyiwiu*  656,  Nvnt  F.  Cor^ 
\%^m\\  t^»t»rit^M).  t».  A.  Iliii*  rolebration  appears  to  have  cominenced  at  tfie 
\%\m\M\\  M  \W\M\-  "  Hofiirp  w-o  arrived  at  our  quarters,"  savs  B.  DiaK,^^and 
«\  tilli»  \\w  riioiuv  wi^rr  purttuiiij;  us.  wo  heard  their  shrill  timbals,  and  the  tfmial 
•iiimHl  1*1  th«»  iHHkl  ihuin.  tnnn  tlie  top  of  the  principal  temple  of  the  god  of  wir« 
Mhlili  (iVfiihiokiHl  (ho  whiili«  city.  Its  mournful  noise  was  such  as  may  he 
lMiiiatit»*«l  tl««»  uiualt*  of  t\w  hifrrnal  pcods,  and  it  mi^t  be  heard  at  die'distanee 
til  iiliiMi«l  MiiiHi  li^aKt"'"*'  "Hiry  wrrr  tlien  sacrificmg  the  hearts  of  ten  of  our 
I  iMU|mMli«ii«  III  \\w\\  Idoli."  ••  Kvpry  quarter  of  the  city,"  says  Che  descriptive 
||iiIm>H««ii«.  **  \\M  iniiiiiiiiatml ;  the  fcreat  temple  shone  with  such  peculiar  splen- 
iliM,  lliul  Oh*  Nimulmilii  cmiUI  itlnhilv  see  the  people  in  motion,  and  die  priesti 
Imisv  III  tiHuliiiiliui  (III*  pniparatloiiM  for  the  death  or  the  prisoners.  Through  die 
A\wiM  HiMV  ihiii^liil  (hut  ihi«y  dlMcemed  their  companions  by  the  whiteness  of 
Infill  ■hllioi  M  t^Miy  wur^  Btrlpt  iiakiHl,  and  compelled  to  dance  before  the  imagt 
hI  IIiii  M1*i^  *"  whiiiii  lliny  w«>re  to  be  oAbreil.** 

^  Hh1iiiiI«h4I.  Ii.  H.    I'.  aUHyr.  de  Orii.  Nov.  408. 


DISCOVERIES  AND  SETTLEMENTS.  ^l 

ilaiD.^  The  stench  of  the  unburied  carcases  obliged  the  besiegers  1521. 
to  withdraw  from  the  city,  three  fourths  of  wliich  were  already 
laid  in  ruins ;  but  the  next  day  they  returned,  to  make  the  last 
assault  on  that  district  of  it  which  was  yet  in  possession  of  the 
Mexicans.  All  the  three  divisions  of  the  troops,  having  pene-  Last  at: 
trated  into  the  great  square  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  made  the  uoit- 
attack  at  once,  and  pressed  so  hard  on  the  feeble,  exhausted 
citizens,  tliat,  finding  no  place  of  refuge,  many  threw  themselves 
into  the  water,  and  some  surrendered  themselves  to  the  conquer- 
ors. The  Mexicans  having  previously  prepared  vessels,  to  save 
themselves  by  flight  from  the  fury  of  the  enemy,  one  of  them, 
carrying  the  royal  personages,  escaped ;  but  it  was  soon  over- 
taken by  a  Spanish  brigantine,  and  surrendered.  '^  I  am  your 
pHsoner,*^  said  Quauhtemotzin,  the  Mexican  king,  to  the  Spanish 
captain  ;  ^  I  have  no  favour  to  ask,  but  that  you  will  show  the 
queen  my  wife,  and  her  attendants,  the  respect  due  to  their  sex 
and  rank."  When  conducted  to  Cortes,  he  appeared  neither 
with  the  sullen  fierceness  of  a  barbarian,  nor  with  the  dejection 
of  a  suppliant.  ''  I  have  done  what  became  a  monarch.  I  have 
defended  my  people  to  the  last  extremity.  Nothbg  now  re- 
mains but  to  die.  Take  this  dagger,"  continued  he,  laying  his 
hand  on  one  which  Cortes  wore  at  his  side,  "  plant  it  in  my 
breast,  and  put  an  end  to  a  life  which  can  no  longer  be  of  use.^^ 

1  Clavigero,  ii.  187, 1S8.  On  no  day  was  wo  much  Mexican  Uood  spilt  "  The 
wretched  citizens  having  now  neither  aims  to  repel  the  muHitiide  and  luiy  of 
tiieir  enemies,  strength  to  defend  tfiemselves,  nor  space  to  fight  upon;  the 
giround  of  Hat  city  was  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  the  water  of  every  ditch 
and  canal  pmpled  with  blood." 

*  Robertson,  b.  6.  B.  Diaz,  c.  166, 177.  Clavigero,  bM.  Herrera,  d.  8.  lib. 
2.  e.  7.  Codes,  Nanatio  Tertia.  P.  Martyr,  409.  *'  SjalRium  quo  me  potes 
et  debes  jugulaie,  exosum  et  molestum  mmi  jam  eiit  vivere."  But  he  was  le- 
•erved  for  a  more  crucA  dtestiny.  Quauhtemotzin  was  the  elevendi  and  last  king 
of  Bfezico.  He  succeeded  Cuitlahuazin,  a  brother  of  Montezuma,  formerly 
prince  of  Iztapalapan,  who  was  elected  khijg  on  the  death  of  Montezuma ;  but, 
after  a  reicn  of  three  or  four  months,  died  ofthe  small  pox.  This  disease,  totally 
onknown  befoce  in  ^le  New  World,  was  brought  to  me  Mexican  country  by  a 
Moorish  dave,  belonging  to  Narvaez.  He  mfected  the  ChempoaUese,  and 
tfMBce  the  infection  spread  through  all  the  Mexican  empire,  where  many  thou- 
mds  perished,  and  some  places  were  entirely  depopulated.  [Clavigero,  i.  446 ; 
II.  Its.]  No  brother  of  the  two  last  kings  surviving,  &e  Mexicans  chose  Quauh- 
temotzm,  a  nephew  of  those  kings,  thou  about  28  yearsH>f  age.  His  name  is 
commonly  written  Qua^Umozmf  or  QaaHmotgin,  But  in  the  article  of  language, 
and  in  some  other  particulara,  I  give  preference  to  the  authori^  of  die  Am}6 
davigero,  who  was  a  native  of  Vera  Cruz ;  resided  nearly  40  years  in  the  prov- 
inces of  New  Spain ;  and  acquired  the  language  of  the  Mexicanr.  Quahtemot- 
lin  was  in  a  few  days  put  ignominiously  to  the  torture,  by  the  burning  of  his  feet 
slowly  after  Uiey  were  anomted  with  oil,  that  he  might  declare  where  the  im- 
mense riches  of  the  court  and  temple  were  deposited ;  and  about  three  years 
after  [1536]  was  hanged,  together  with  the  kings  of  Tezcuco  and  TIacopan,  on 
account  of  some  suspicious  circumstances  in  their  conduct  This  most  umust 
and  cruel  act  was  blamed  by  all,  and  *'  occasioned  some  watchings  and  melan- 
choly to  Cortes."  Baron  Humboldt  says,  "  These  three  princes  were  bung  on 
the  same  tree ;  and,  as  I  saw  in  a  hierogljrphical  picture  possessed  by  Father 
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1521. 


Aug.  13. 
Mexico  is 
taken. 


Las  Casas 

goes  to  Cu- 
■lana. 


The  natives 
break  up 
this  settle- 
ment. 


Cortes  now  ordered  that  all  the  Mexicans  should  leave  the  city 
without  arms  or  baggage ;  and  for  three  days  and  three  nights  all 
the  three  roads,  leading  from  the  city,  were  seen  "  full  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  feeble,  emaciated,  and  dirty,  who  went  to 
recover  in  other  parts"  of  the  Mexican  territory.^  The  fate  of 
the  capital  decided  the  fate  of  the  empire,  which  was  soon  after 
entirely  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  Spain.* 

Bartholomew  de  las  Casas,  having  obtained  a  commission 
from  the  king  of  Spain  to  make  a  peaceable  religious  settlement 
at  Cumana,  with  orders  that  ships  and  seamen  be  provided  for 
him  at  the  royal  charge,  now  arrived  there  with  300  artificers, 
*'  all  wearing  crosses."  Gonzalo  de  Ocampo  not  allowing  him 
to  execute  his  commission  without  directions  from  the  governor 
of  Hispaniola,  Las  Casas  went  to  that  island,  to  obtain  the  gov- 
ernor's sanction.  Gonzalo  going  there  also  from  New  Toledo, 
followed  by  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  some  of  the  new  colon- 
ists incautiously  trading  along  the  coast,  contrary  to  the  express 
orders  of  Las  Casas ;  the  natives,  seizing  this  opportunity,  de- 
molished the  houses  at  Cumana ;  burned  the  monastery ;  and 
killed  all  tlie  golden  knights,  and  others  remaining  there,  except- 
ing a  few,  who  escaped  in  a  small  vessel.  Not  one  Spaniard  wa3 
now  left  alive,  from  the  gulf  of  Paria  to  the  borders  ol  Darien.^ 


Richardo  (in  the  convent  of  San  Felipe  Neii),  they  were  hung  by  the  feet  to 
lengthen  dieir  torments."    N.  Spain,  ii.  88. 

1  Mexico  contained  at  this  time  60,000  houses.  Clavigero.  There  were  »t 
this  city,  during  the  siege,  200,000  confederate  Indians,  900  Spanish  foot,  80 
horse,  17  pieces  of  small  cannon,  18  brigantines,  and  6000  canoes :  Herrera, 
Purchas.  The  siegejiited  75  days,  during  which  time  there  were  60  dangerous 
batUes ;  some  thouiijipi  of  allies  perished ;  more  than  100  Spaniards  were  killed 
and  sacrificed ;  and*  According  to  the  best  computation,  more  than  100,000 
Mexicans  were  slain,  beside  upward  of  50,000,  who  died  by  famine  or  sickness. 
*'  The  dty  appeared  one  complete  ruin."  Herrera,  d.  8.  lib.  2.  c.  8.  F.  Corteait 
Narrat  Tert.  in  Grynaeo.  B.  Diaz,  c.  156.  Clavigero,  b.  10.  Robertson,  b.  6. 
Harris*  Voy.  i.  772. 

2  Clavigero,  b.  10.  B.  Diaz,  c.  156.  Robertson,  b.  6.  Nothing  was  wanted  but 
a  good  cause,  to  render  this  conquest  one  of  the  most  illustrious  achievements  re- 
corded in  ancient  or  modem  history.  But,  while  we  admire  the  action,  as  great, 
we  condemn  it,  as  criminal.  The  sanj^uinary  customs  of  the  Mexicans  were 
indeed  abolished  by  the  introduction  of  European  principles  and  manners ;  but 
at  what  expense  ?  The  victors,  in  one  year  of  merciless  massacre,  sacrificed 
more  human  victims  to  avarice  and  ambition,  than  the  Indians,  during  the  exist- 
ence of  tibeir  empire,  devoted  to  their  gods.  The  forms  of  justice  were  estab- 
lished ;  but  by  what  means  ?  The  Indian  princes  were  despoiled  of  their  territoiy 
and  tributes,  tortured  for  gold,  and  their  posterity  enslaved.  The  Christian 
Religion  was  -introduced ;  but  in  what  manner,  and  with  what  effect  ?  "  Her 
mild  parental  voice,'*  to  use  the  words  of  Clavigero,  "  was  suborned  to  terrify 
confounded  savages ;  and  her  gentle  arm  in  violence  lifted  up  to  raze  their  tem- 
ples and  hospitable  habitations,  to  ruin  every  fond  relic  and  revered  monument 
of  their  ancestry  and  origin,  and  divorce  them  in  anguish  from  the  bosom  of 
their  coimtiy."    See  Note  IX. 

d  Herrera,  d.  8.  lib.  2.  c.  5.    Vega,  662,  668.    Robertson,  b.  8. 


PART  I. 

EUROPEAN  DISCOVERIES  AND  SETTLEMENTS. 


PERIOD  11. 

FROM  THE  CONQUEST  OF  BfEXICO,  IN  1521,  TO  THE  FIRST 
PERMANENT  SETTLEBCENT  OF  VIRGINIA,  IN  1607. 


The  emperor  of  Spain  appointed  Cortes  captain-general  and    1522. 
governor  of  New  Spain ;  and  certain  commissioners  to  receive  Cones  ap- 
and  administer  the  royal  revenue  there,  with  independent  juris-  p^»"ied 
diction.     Viceroys  were  afterward  appointed.^  ^Tew'spain, 

Villa  del  Spiritu  Santo,  in  the  province  of  Guascaca  in  New  s.  Sanio. 
Spain,  was  built  by  Gonzalo  de  Sandoval. 

Newfoundland,  setded  by  different  nations,  is  said  to  have  Newfoand- 
contained  at  this  period  fifty  houses.^  **^ 

The  islands  ot  Bermudas  were  discovered  by  Juan  Bermu-  Bennudas. 
dez.' 

Cortes,  with  300  foot  and  150  horse,  conquered  Panuco.     1523. 
On  the  river  Chila  he  built  a  town,  called  Santo  Stephano  del  Conquetti 
Puerto,  and  left  in  it  100  foot  and  30  horse.     He  now  rebuilt  *"nuSfSb« 
the  city  of  Mexico,  on  tlie  model  of  the  E'iropean  towns,  divid-  Spaniards. 
ing  the  ground  among  the  conquerors.     The  Spanish  Quarter 

1  Herrera,  d.  3.  Ub.  4.  c.  8.    Robeiteon,  b.  6.   Humboldt,  ii.  66. 

S  Aleedo,  Art.  Ebpisitu-Santo.  Encyc.  Methodique,  Geog.  Art.  YiUsA 
VKL  Spiritu  SAirro ;  and  Art.  Tebre  Nsvve. 

'  Herrera,  d.  4.  lib.  2.  c  6.  Akedo,  Art.  Bermudas.  Prioce,  on  tiie  au- 
dioiity  of  Purchas,  asciibcw  this  discovery  to  Gonsales  Ferdinandus  Oviedas  in 
1616.  On  examining  the  passage  in  Purchas,  I  am  convinced  there  is  an  error ; 
«ome  iacts  incidentaUy  mentioned  there  by  Oviedas,  relating  to  Charles  V,  not 
beine  reconcileable  to  that  date.  An  extract  from  Oviedi^,  in  the  margin  of 
Purdas,  seems  to  imply,  tiiat  Bermudez  had  made  the  voyage  before  At'm,  and 
that  the  principal  island  was  aiready  called  by  hitf  name.  Herrera  says,  Bermu- 
dez waa  a  native  of  Palos.  '*  Llamaron  a  esta  Isla  la  Bermuda,  y  por  otro  nom- 
bre  la  Gar^  porque  el  Capitan  que  la  descubrio  se  Uamaia  .Kian  Bdrmudez, 
natural  de  la  viUa  de  Palos,  y  la  nao  que  llevava,  la  Gar9a."    See  a.  d.  1572. 
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1533.  was  besun  with  1200  inhabitants.^  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  seat 
v^^v^.*^  from  Mexico  with  300  foot,  70  horse,  and  4  field  pieces,  to  dis- 
cover and  conquer  Quauthemallan,  Xochuuxo,  and  other  towns 
toward  the  South  Sea,  discoirered  and  subdued  all  that  country ; 
Guatemala,  and,  the  next  year,  founded  the  ci^  of  St.  Jago  de  Guatemala. 
Gonzales  d'Avila  discovered  and  peopled  a  place  m  tlie  bottomi 
of  Ascension  bay,  in  14^  north  latitude,  and  called  the  town  Gil 
de  Buena  Vista.^ 

1624.        John  de  Verrazzano,  a  Florentine,  having  been  sent  out  the 

Voyage  of    preceding  year  by  Francis  I.  of  France,  with  four  ships,  to  jnro- 

VejjMMno  secute  discoveries  in  the  northern  parts  of  America,  now  coasted 

^ce  o(^'     from  the  28th  to  the  50tli  degree  north  latitude.     In  this  vojrage 

France.       he  discovered,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy,  the  coast 

of  Florida.     The  whole  extent  of  his  discovery  was  upwards  of 

700  leagues  of  the   North  American  coast,  which  he  named 

New  France.^    He  made  another  voyage  the  next  year ;  but 

he  and  his  crew  were  lost  by  some  unknown  disaster;   and, 

1  Herrera,  d.  3.  lib.  6.  c.  3.  Robertson,  b.  6.  Harris'  Voy.  i.  172.  Yeotos, 
California,  i.  188.  The  dty  was  ultimately  built  wiUi  100,000  hoosea,  **  fiuier 
and  stronger  than  before.*'    Purchas,  i.  788. 

8  Harris'  Voy.  i.  272.  Alcedo,  Art,  Guatbmai«a  ;  **  a  name  derived  from 
fliat  of  QuauhthemaDan,  which  is  the  name  given  to  this  kingdom  by  tibe 
Indians." 

3  Hakluyt,  iii.  296 — 800,  where  is  Verrazzano's  own  accoimt  of  his  voyage,  sent 
to  Francis  1,  '*  written  in  Diepe  the  eight  of  July,  1624."  Univ.  Hist,  zxzlz. 
406.  For8ter,yoy.432 — 436.  Prince,  ▲.  d.  1524.  Belknap,  Biog.i.SS.  Harris' 
Voy.  1.  810.  Brit.  Emp.  Introd.  xlvi,  and  i.  168.  Purchas,  i.  769.  Chabners» 
i.  512.  Some  historians  place  these  discoveries  in  the  years  1528, 1624, 1626. 
It  i^pears,  that  Verrazzano  was  sent  out  by  the  French  king  in  1628 ;  that  he  at 
first  cruized  with  success  against  the  Spaniards ;  that  he  at  length  sailed  with 
one  of  his  four  ships  on  a  vovage  of  discovery ;  that  he  **  departed  from  the  dis- 
habited  rocke  by  the  isle  of  Madeira  the  17th  of  January  the  yeere  1524 ; "  and 
^t  he  made  another  voj^ige  in  1526,  with  the  desig^  of  settline  a  colony,  but 
was  heard  of  no  more.  Forster  supposes,  that  in  ms  voyage  of  1624  he  fiist 
arrived  off  Uiat  part  of  tiie  American  coast,  where  the  town  of  Savanndi  now 
stands ;  **  a  new  land,"  says  Verrazzano,  **  never  before  seene  of  any  man  eiHier 
andent  or  modeme."  Having  sailed  thence  to  the  southward  as  &r  as  to  tho 
SOdi  deg.  north  lat  it  appears  that  he  tiien  sailed  northward  to  the  84th  deir. 
and  tiience  still  northwaid  until  he  found  the  coast  **  trend  toward  the  eftst;^* 
thai  here  he  attempted  to  send  his  boat  ashore,  but  was  prevented  by  the  rov^- 
ness  of  the  sea ;  Uiat  proceeding  to  the  eastward,  he  found  a  woD  cultivated 
island,  and  a  little  beyond  it  a  go<M  haii>our,  in  which  were  more  than  20  oaaoes, 
belonging  to  ^  natives ;  that  he  proceeded  still  northwardly  to  60®  along  flie 
coast  of  the  county ;  and  that  then,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  proviiiMity 
he  sailed  directly  for  France.  Forster  supposes  the  place  where  Venasiaiio 
attempted  to  send  his  boat  ashore  was  *<  somewhere  about  New  Jersey  or  StatMi 
Island."  In  lat.  40®  he  entered  a  harbour,  which,  by  his  description.  Dr.  Bel- 
knap supposed,  must  be  that  of  New  Yoik.  The  well  cultivated  island  wti 
supposed  by  Forster  to  be  Nantucket  or  Martha's  Vineyard.  Verraizano  sajM, 
**  saiUng  northeast .  .  we  approached  to  tbe  land  that  in  times  past  wis  as- 
covered  by  the  BritofU,  which  is  in  fifty  degrees."  Purchas  says,  VenassaiM 
rather  sought  to  discover  aU  along  die  coast,  than  to  search  or  settle  wfthiB 
land. 
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for  several  succeeding  years,  neither  the  king,  ncnr  the  nation,     1534. 
thought  any  more  of  America.^  s^-v^-^i/ 

Historians  remark,  to  the  great  honour  of  Italy,  that  the  three  itaihuu 
Powers,  which  at  this  day  possess  almost  all  America,  owe  their  ?^^^ 
first  discoveries  to  the  Italians :  Spain,  to  Colurohus,  a  Genoe8e5  ^^^. 
England,  to  the  Cabots,  Venetians ;  and  France,  to  Verrazzano^ 
tt  Florentine ;  a  circumstance  which  is  thought  sufficient  to  prove, 
that  in  those  times  no  nation  was  equal  to  the  Italians  in  point  of 
maritime  knowledge  and  extensive  experience  in  navigation.     It 
is  remarkable,  that  the  Italians,  with  all  their  knowledge  and 
experience,  have  not  heen  able  to  acquire  one  inch  of  ground  imt  no  let- 
for  themselves  in  America.     This  singular  failure  has  been  as-  ^«™«»** 
cribed  to  the  penurious  mercantile  spirit  of  the  Italian  republics ; 
to  their  mutual  animosities  and  petty  wars ;  and  to  their  con- 
tracted selfish  policy.^ 

Luke  Velazquez,  the  Spaniard  of  Aylon,  who,  four  years  voyases  to 
befiire,  had  perfidiously  carried  off  a  number  of  the  natives  from  I'^ozida. 
St.  Helena,  having  for  that  vile  actbn  obtained  the  reward  of  a 
discoverer  of  new  lands  instead  of  merited  punishment,  now  sent 
over  several  ships  to  Florida.  The  year  foUowing,  he  came  over 
in  person  with  mree  more  ships ;  but,«is  if  in  judicial  punishment 
of  his  cruel  perfidy,  he  lost  200  of  his  men,  who  were  cut  off 
by  the  natives,  and  one  of  his  ships  was  wrecked  near  Cape  St. 
Helena.  These  losses,  with  his  disappointments  in  the  expected 
advantages  of  his  discoveries,  induced  him  to  return  to  Hispanida, 
where  he  died  of  a  broken  heart.' 

The  tribunal  of  the  Indies,  which  had  hitherto  been  but  an  Triimiiai  of 
assembly  of  the  counselors  of  other  tribunals,  was  now  estab-  ^^  i«>d>««- 
lished  as  a  particular  one,  with  a  president  and  counsellors.^ 

Papant^n,  a  Mexican  princess,  sister  of  Montezuma,  was  Mexican 
bapd:»ed ;  and  she  was  the  first  person,  who  received  Christian  ^P^""- 
baptism  in  Tlatelolco.^ 

Chables  V,  emperor  of  Spain,  having  sent  Stephen  Gomez    1525* 
from  Corunna  to  find  a  passage  to  the  Molucca  Islands  by  the 

1  Some  autfaon  say,  diey  were  massacred  and  eaten  by  the  savages.    Charle- 
voiz  ttiinks  the  stoiy  is  wiUiout  foundation.    **  Pen  de  terns  apr&s  son  arriv^e  en 
i,  U  fit  mi  nonvel  armement  a  dessein  d'  ^tabHr  vnae  Colonie  dans  I'Ame- 


tiqae.  Tout  ce  qu*on  89ait  de  cette  enterprise,  c'est  que  s*  ^tant  embarqu^  il 
ii*a  p<^t  p&iu  depids,  et  qu'on  n'a  jamais  bien  sf  ii  ce  qu'il  ^troit  deveau. — U  y 
pMt :  On  ignore  par  quel  accident.  Ce  qu'  U  y  a  deplus  certain,  c'est  que  le 
maUieaieuz  sort  de  Verazani  fut  cause  que  pendant  plusieurs  anncf^s,  ni  le  Roi, 
ni  la  Nation  ne  soneerent  plus  k  I'Amerique."  Nouv.  France,  i.  4,  7, 8,  and 
Pastes  Chron.  Lescarbot,  liv.  i.  c.  4. 

*  Charievoix,  ut  supra.    Forster,  Voy.  437.    Purcbas,  i.  785.    Roscoe's  Life 
of  Leo  X.  iv.  c.  20. 

3  Univ.  zl.  879,  880.    See  a.  d.  1520. 

4  Bfimoz,  Jhfrod.  xziv.  Note, 
s  Clavigero,  i.  281. 
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1525.     way  of  America;  this  skilful  navigator  sailed  to  Cuba  and  Flori- 

\^^,y-^^   da,  and  thence  northwardly  to  Cape  Razo,  in  the  46th  degree 

Voyige  of   north  latitude,  and  returned  without  making  the  discovery.     He 

^^  was  the  first  Spaniard  who  sailed  along  this  nortliern  coast.^ 
EnterpriM  Francisco  Pizarro  and  Diego  de  Almagro,  who  had  already 
Jl^**  distinguished  themselves  among  die  Spanish  conquerors  of  Ameri- 
ca, not  satisfied  with  the  glory  of  the  past,  resolved  to  perform 
still  greater  achievements.  Pizarro,  having  marched  under 
Balboa  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien  at  the  time  of  his  discovery 
of  tiie  South  Sea,  had  received  various  hints  from  the  natives 
concerning  the  opulent  country  of  Peru.^  He  and  Almagro 
associating  with  them  Hernando  de  Luqiie,  a  schoolmaster  and 
an  ecclesiastic  in  Panama,  who  had  amassed  considerable  wealth, 
these  three  solemnly  swore  in  public,  and  entered  into  articles  un- 
der hand  and  seal,  never  to  forsake  each  other  in  any  dangers  or 
discouragements  whatever,  until  they  should  have  made  an  entire 
conquest  of  that  country.  Pizarro,  by  license  of  Pedrarias 
d'Avila  the  Spanish  governor,  sailed  from  Panama  to  Peru  on 
this  daring  enterprise,  with  1 12  Spaniards  and  some  Indians,  and 
Almagro  soon  followed  him  ;  but  both  were  repulsed,  and  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  countr}^  which  they  had  invaded.^ 

1626.        Sebastian  Cabot,  not  finding  public  patronage  in  England, 

Voyage  of   had  passed  over  into  Spain ;  and  was  now  employed  by  Charles 

Ctbot**"     V,  in  a  voyage  for  the  discovery  of  the  Molucca  Islands.     He 

entered  into  a  trea^r  with  the  emperor,  the  principal  articles  of 

April  1.       which  were.  That  Cabot  should  have  the  command  of  a  squadron 

of  four  ships,  in  quality  of  captain-general,  and  that  Martin  Men- 

doz,  who  had  been  treasurer  to  Magellan's  squadron,  should 

1  Prince,  A.  D.  1525.  Forster,  Voy.  447.  P.  Martyr  [460,  461.]  takes  notice 
of  this  voyage :  "  Decretum  est,  ut  Stephanus  Gomez  alia  via  tendat,  qua  se 
inquit  reperturum  inter  Baccalaos  et  Floridas,  jam  diu  nostras  terras,  iter  ad 
Cataium  ;  neque  aliud  habebit  in  mandatis,  quam  ut  inquirat,  an  exitus  ad  mag- 
num vulgo  Canem  ex  Oceani  hujus  nostri  yariis  inflexibus,  et  vastis  ambaeibus 
reperiatur.  Is,  nee  freto  neque  a  se  promisso  Cataio  repeftis,  regressus  est  mtia 
mensem  decimum  a  discessu."  Venegas  [Hist.  Califom.  i.  12^.]  affirms,  that 
he  was  sent  out  in  1524,  "  and  not  in  1525,  as  Gomara  says ; "  and  that  he  re- 
turned to  Spain  in  1525,  capying  with  him  some  Indians.  Gomez  accompanied 
Magellan  in  his  great  voyage  a  few  years  before.    Purchas,  i.  788. 

3  Robertson,  b.  6.  Pizarro  was  also  with  Ojeda,  in  his  disastrous  expedition 
for  settling  the  continent  See  a.  d.  1510,  and  1513.  AH  the  people  on  the 
coast  of  the  South  Sea  concurred  in  informing  Balboa,  that  there  was  a  mighty 
and  opulent  kingdom,  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  toward  the  south- 
east. 

3  Vega,  del  Peru,  p.  2.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  and  lib.  2.  c.  17.  Herrera,  d.  8.  lib.  6.  c 
18.  Purchas,  v.  1491 — 1497.  Robertson, b.  6.  H.  de  Luque  celebrated  man; 
"  Uorando  la  gente  de  ver  tal  acto,  teniendolos  por  locos,  porque  tal  negocio  em- 
piendian."  Dividing  a  consecrated  host  into  three  parts,  he  reserved  one  part 
lor  himself,  and  gave  to  his  associates  the  other  two,  of  which  they  partook ; 
'*and  thus,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  ratified  a  contract,  of  which 
plunder  and  bloodshed  were  the  objects." 
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serve  under  him,  as  lieutenant;  that  he  should  sail  through  the  1526. 
newly  discovered  Straits,  then  cross  the  South  Sea  to  the  Mo-  n^>*v*^/ 
lucca  Islands,  and  thence  proceed  on  the  discovery  of  Tharsis, 
Ophir,  and  Cipango,  which  were  then  thought  to  be  the  islands 
oi  Japan ;  and  that  he  should  there  load  his  ships  with  gold, 
silver,  and  the  other  precious  commodities,  which  the  country 
aflbrded.  It  was  Cabot  himself  who  proposed  this  expedition. 
Sailing  from  Seville  with  five  vessels,  one  of  which  was  ireighted 
by  a  private  adventurer,  he  first  made  the  island  of  Patos,  near 
Cape  St.  Augustine,  in  Brazil.  The  loss  of  his  principal  ship 
in  the  bay  of  Patos,  a  mutiny  among  his  mariners,  and  the  want 
{ji  provisions  sufficient  to  carry  him  through  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan^ induced  him  to  resolve  not  to  proceed  farther  on  the 
projected  voyage.  Making  a  pinnace  here,  to  pass  up  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  he  ascended  that  river  60  leagues,  and  came  to 
some  islands,  which  he  called,  The  Islands  of  St.  Crabriel.  Here 
he  left  his  ships,  and  rowed  up  the  Uraguay  in  boats  three  leagues 
to  a  river  on  the  right,  which  he  called  Rio  de  San  Salvador ; 
built  a  small  fort  on  its  banks ;  and  detached  some  soldiers  up 
the  river,  under  the  command  of  Alvarez  Ramon.  This  officer 
and  some  of  his  people  were  killed  by  the  natives.  Cabot  next 
sailed  about  30  leagues  up  the  Paraguay,  and  built  a  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  issuing  fit>m  the  mountains  of  Tucumap,  and 
caUed  it,  The  Fort  Santi  Spiritus ;  but  it  is  generally  called  by 
historians,  Cabot's  Fort.  Sending  despatches  to  the  emperor,  Fort  bailt 
with  the  silver  that  he  had  collected,  he  remained  at  Paraguav 
two  years ;  discovered  about  200  leagues  on  that  river ;  and, 
leaving  Nuno  de  Lara  the  command  of  the  fort  Sand  Spiritus  Retami  to 
with  120  men,  returned  to  Spain.^  ^^'^ 

Before  this  dme,  Thomas  Tison,  an  Englishman,  had  found  Endith 
the  way  to  the  West  Indies,  and  was  resident  there ;  whence  it  y^  J JS J^* 
is  conjectured,  that  the  English  merchants  already  carried  on  a 
clandestine  trade  with  those  parts  of  America.^ 

1  Herreia,  d.  8.  lib.  9.  c.  8.  De  Bry,  America,  p.  2.  Alcedo,  Art.  Paraguay. 
PiDchas,  lib.  7.  c.  11.  Harris*  Voy.  i.  272.  Southey's  Brazfl,  p.  1.  c.  8.  Cbarle- 
▼oiz,  Pan|;uay,  i.  81 — 89.  Charievoix  tells  an  affecting  story  of  the  fate  of 
file  garrison,  which,  though  it  has  the  air  of  romance,  is  not  incredible.  See 
Note  X. 

S  Hakhnrt,  iii.  500.  This  fact  was  discovered  by  Hakluyt  in  **  a  certaine  note 
or  letter  of  remembrance,  written  1628,  by  master  Nicholas  Thome,  a  principall 
maichant  of  Bristol,  unto  his  friend  and  factour  Thomas  Midnall,"  then  at  St. 
Lucar  in  Andalusia.  It  appears,  that  to  the  Tison  above  mentioned  Thome 
sent  armour  and  other  commodities,  specified  in  that  letter.  **  This  Thomas 
Tison,"  says  Hakluyt,  "  (so  farre  as  I  can  conjecture)  may  seeme  to  have  bene 
some  secret  fiictour  for  M.  Thome  and  other  English  marchants  in  those  remote 
partes ;  whereby  it  is  probable  that  some  of  our  marchants  had  a  kinde  of  trade 
to  the  West  Inmes  even  in  those  ancient  times  and  before  also.*'  In  the  His- 
tory of  Bristol,  lately  published  [i.  325.],  it  is  affirmed,  that  "  in  a  ledger  of  Mr. 
N.  Thom,  under  ^e  date  1526,  there  is  an  invoice  of  armour  and  other  merchan- 
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1526. 


1627. 

Engliah 
▼oyage. 

May  90, 

to  New- 
foundland, 


andNorum- 
bega. 


Cura^oa. 


Peter  Martyr,  historiographer  to  the  king  of  Spaiiii  died  at 
Rome,  at  the  age  of  69  years.^ 

The  scheme  for  discovering  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by 
the  northwest  being  resumed  in  England,  a  voyage  was,  made  by 
the  advice  of  Robert  Thome  of  Bristol,  with  two  ships,  furnished 
out  by  king  Henry  VIII ;  but  it  proved  disastrous.  One  of  the 
ships  was  lost  in  a  dangerous  gulf  ^  between  the  northern  parts 
of  Newfoundland  and  the  country,  afterward  called  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  Meta  Incognita.  The  second  ship,  after  the  loss  of 
the  first,  shaped  its  course  toward  Cape  Breton  and  the  coast  of 
Arainbec  or  Norumbega.  The  navigators  went  frequently  on 
shore,  and  explored  those  regions,  and  returned  in  October  to 
England.^ 

Cura^oa  was  setded  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  as  a  property, 
upon  the  house  of  Juan  de  Aropues.^ 


1528*        Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  having  obtained  from  Charies  V.  the 

ExpediUon  indefinite  grant  of  ''  all  the  lands  lying  from  the  river  of  Palms 

of  p.  dc       Jo  die  Cape  of  Florida,"  with  a  commission  to  conquer  and  govern 

Florida.       ^^  provinces  within  these  limits,  sailed  in  March  from  Cuba, 

wid)  five  ships,  on  board  of  which  were  400  foot  and  20  horse,  for 

April  IS.      the  conquest  of  that  country.     Landing  at  Florida,  he  marched 

to  Apalache,  a  village  consisting  of  40  cottages,  where  he  arrived 

on  the  dth  of  June.     Having  lost  many  of  his   men   by  the 


dise  sent  by  him  to  T.  Tiflon,  an  EndHshman,  who  had  settled  in  the  Weat 
Indies.  This,"  it  is  remarked,  "  is  the  nrst  record  of  a  trade  from  this  city  to 
that  quarter  of  the  globe.**  Bisset  [Hist.  Ens.  i.  25.]  says,  "  Mr.  Thorn  of 
Bristol,  one  of  the  greatest  merchants  and  boldest  adventurers  of  the  a^,  es- 
tablished a  factory  at  Cuba  ;  and  was  the  first  Englishman  who  set  the  example 
of  a  commercial  setdement  in  the  new  world.*' 

1  Munoz,  hUrod,  Pietro  Martir,  as  his  name  was  ori^nally  written,  was  a  native 
of  Anghiera,  in  Milan,  which  he  called  in  Latin  Anglena.  He  was  naturalized  in 
Spain,  where  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  Crown.  His 
principal  work  is  **  Novus  Orbis,**  in  eight  decads.  The  letters,  narratives,  and 
charts,  which  related  to  the  conduct  and  adventures  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New 
Woild,  were  in  his  possession ;  and  he  had  many  opportunities  of  converring 
with  the  principal  men,  who  assisted,  by  their  swords  or  their  councils,  in  the 
subjugation  or  government  of  Spanish  America.  He  himself  was  at  length  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  counsellors  or  the  Tribunal  of  the  Indies.    Munoz. 

9  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Brit  Emp.  hUrod.  p.  vii. 

3Hakhiyt,  i.  517;  iii.  129.  Robertson,  b.  9.  Forster,  289,481.  Bibliodi. 
Americ.^  Anno  1527.  Hakluyt  informs  us,  that  Master  Robert  Thome,  **  a  notaUa 
member  and  ornament  of  his  country,*'  exhorted  the  kine  with  "  very  weig^Mie 
and  substantiall  reasons,  to  set  forth  a  discoverie  even  to  uie  North  pole ;  **  tluit 
« this  his  motion  took  present  effect ;  **  and  that  "  a  Canon  of  S.  Paul  in  Lon- 
don, which  was  a  great  mathematician,  and  a  man  indued  with  wealth,  did  mndi 
advance  the  action,  and  went  therein  himself  in  person.**  The  imperfection  of 
the  account  of  that  voyage  Haklujrt  ascribes  to  **  the  negligence  of  the  writen 
of  those  times,  who  should  have  used  more  care  in  preserving  the  memories  of 
the  worthie  acts  of  our  nation." 

4  Alcedo,  Art,  Cura^oa. 
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natives,  who  harassed  the  troops  on  their  march,  and  with  whom     1528. 
they  had  one  sharp  engagement,  he  was  obliged  to  direct  his   >^^v'-^^ 
course  toward  the  se^    Sailing  to  the  westward,  he  was  lost 
with  many  others  iflMHjfent  storm,  about  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber; and  the  enterMVWas  frustrated.     The  bay  of  Pensacola  Bay  of  Pea* 
is  said  by  the  Spamanb  to  have  been  discovered  in  this  expedi-  >»coJ** 
tion  by  Narvaez,  who  landed  there.^ 

Francisco  Pizarro,  having  made  very  extensive  discoveries  in  F.  Pizano 
Peru,  went  to  Spain,  by  agreement  of  the  joint  adventurers,  to  ask  JUJ^ro^of 
a  commission  from  Charles  V.  for  the  conquest  and  government  ^ru. 
of  that  country ;  and,  on  giving  information  to  the  emperor  of 
bis  discoveries  and  purposes,  and  presenting  his  request,  was 
appointed  governor,  captain-general,  and  adelantado  of  all  the 
country  which  he  had  discovered,  with  supreme  authority.^ 

Cortes,  having  gone  to  Spain  the  preceding  year,  now  signed    1529. 
an  instrument,  which  had  also  the  signature  of  the  empress  of 
Spain,  by  which  he  obliged  himself  to  send  ships  at  nis  own  South  Sea. 
expense,  for  the  discovery  of  countries  and  lands  in  the  South 
Sea.^     Santa  Ana  de  Coro  was  founded  by  Juan  de  Ampues.^     Coro. 

1  Purchas,  i.  769,  T74 ;  v.  1499—1628.  By  an  account  in  Purchas,  it  appears, 
that  the  cottages  at  Apalache  were  *'  smaU  low  cottages,  so  built  by  reason  of 
(Continual  tempests."  Harris'  Voy.  i.  799^-^5.  Rogers,  Florida,  28.  Universal 
Hist.  xl.  381 ;  xli.  469.  Herrera,  d.  4.  lib.  4.  c.  4—7.  and  lib.  5.  c.  6.  Charle- 
voix, Nouv.  France,  i.  p.  xix.  Veneeas,  California,  i.  142.  Prince,  1528. 
Narvaez  sailed  from  St.  Lucar,  in  Spam,  to  Cuba,  16th  June,  1527,  with  600 
men,  but  he  left  more  than  140  at  St.  Domingo.  It  is  computed,  that  (on  the 
expefition  to  Florida)  from  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  where  tney  landed,  to  the 
place  of  their  embaHcation  on  the  22d  of  September,  they  marched  above 
800  mOes.  Narvaez  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.  His  people,  with  great  difficulty,  provided  a  kind  of  boats  to  cross 
the  rivers  in  their  way,  making  their  ropes  of  horse  hair,  and  their  sails  of  the 
soldiers'  shirts.  In  conclusion,  16  only  were  left  alive,  4  of  whom,  after  suffer- 
ing almost  incredible  miseries,  arrived  8  years  afterward  at  Mexico. 

3  See  A.  D.  1525.  He  was  absent  three  years  on  these  discoveries,  and  re- 
turned to  Panama  about  the  end  of  1527.  Herrera,  d.  4.  lib.  2.  c.  7, 8.  Charlevoix 
[Nouv.  France,  i.  p.  xix.]  says,  he  discovered  about  200  leagues  of  the  Peruvian 
coast,  even  to  die  port  of  Santo  beyond  the  district  of  Quito.  The  sickliness  of 
tiiose  r^ons,  and  the  hardships  of  the  adventurers,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
extraordmaiy  mortality  that  prevailed  among  them.  Pizarro  carried  out  112 
men,  Almagro  70.  In  less  Uian  nine  months  180  of  these  died.  Few  fell  by  the 
sword ;  most  of  them  perished  by  diseases.  Robertson,  iii.  Note  ii.    Vega,  435. 

3  Cortes  went  to  Castile  in  great  pomp,  canying  250,000  marks  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  was  honourably  received  by  tne  emperor,  who  conferred  on  him  ^e 
vale  of  Atrisco  in  New  Spain,  with  new  titles,  and  extended  powers.  Herrera, 
d.  4.  Ub.  4—6.  Harris'  Vov.  i.  272.  Venegas,  California,  i.  133.  Cortes  had, 
in  1527,  sent  Saavedra  with  three  ships  from  New  Spain,  to  find  a  passage  that 
way  to  the  Moluccas.  One  of  the  ships  ^rived  safely  at  these  islands,  and 
returned  the  same  way  back  to  Panama  this  year  (1529),  laden  with  spices. 
This  voyage  prepared  the  Spaniards  to  possess  themselves  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  in  the  Indian  seas,  which  they  hold  to  this  day.  Anderson,  Hist.  Com- 
merce, II.  51.    Harris'  Voy.  i.  272. 

^  Akedo,  ^rt.  Coro.    It  was  plundered  by  the  English  in  1567. 
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1530.  William  Hawkins  of  Plymoirth  having  commenced  a  friend- 
s^.,^^,.,^  ly  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  BraaiU  gpp  of  tl)e  kings  of  that 
English  io-  countiy  Voluntarily  accompanied  him  M^flhAuid,  where  he  was 
^•.'couwv,  introduced  to  Henry  VIII.  at  WhitehaB.*W?^ 

with  BniiL  ^ 

1531.  PizARRO,  returning  from  Spain,  landed  at  Nombre  de  Dios, 
nsarro  re-  marched  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama ;  and  joining  Almagro 
toiratftom    gnd  Luque,  these  three  enterprising  associates,  by  the  utmost 

^°'         efibrts  ol  their  combined  interests,  fitted  out  three  small  vesseb, 
February.    ^^^^  ^^^  soldiers.     With  this  contemptible  armament,  Pizano 
Sails  for  the  sailed  to  invade  a  great  empire.     Landing  at  the  bay  of  St. 
Perol'^'^      Matthew,  he  advanced  toward  the  south  along  the  sea  coast ; 
and,  after  various  disasters,  reached  the  province  of  Coaque,  and 
surprised  and  plundered  the  principal  settlement.     Continuing 
his  march  along  the  coast,  he  attacked  the  natives  with  such 
violence,  as  compelled  them  either  to  retire  into  the  interior 
country,  or  to  submit  to  the  conqueror ;  and  met  with  little  resist- 
ance, until  he  attacked  the  island  of  Puna,  in  the  bay  of  Guay- 
aquil, whose  inhabitants  defended  themselves  with  such  obstinate 
valour,  that  he  spent  six  months  in  their  reduction.     He  next 
proceeded  to  Tumbez,  where  he  remained  several  months.^ 

1532*  PizARRO,  passing  forward  to  the  river  Piuro,  established  near 

Found!  the  its  mouth  the  first  Spanish  colony  in  Peru,  and  named  it  St* 

first  coitny  Michael.^     Leaving  a  garrison  at  this  new  town,  he  began  his 

*"*'  march,  with  a  very  slender  and  ill  accoutred  train  of  followers,* 

1  Hakluyt,  i.  520.  Purchas,  v.  1179.  "—at  the  right  of  whome,"  says  Hak- 
hijrt,  "  the  king  and  all  the  nobilitie  did  not  a  little  marveile,  and  not  without 
cause  :  for  in  ms  cheekes  were  holes  made  according  to  their  savage  maner,  and 
herein  small  bones  were  planted,  standing  an  inche  out  from  the  said  holee, 
which  in  his  owne  countrey  was  reputed  for  a  great  braverie.  He  had  also 
another  hole  in  his  nether  Uppe,  wherein  was  set  a  precious  stone  about  tlie 
bignesse  of  a  pease.  All  his  apparell,  behaviour,  andgesture,  were  very  strange 
to  the  beholders."  The  change  of  air  and  diet  so  affected  him,  that  on  his  re- 
turn with  Hawkins,  he  died  at  nea. — **  I  have  bene  informed,"  says  Hakhijrt, 
**  by  M.  Anthony  Garrard,  an  ancient  and  worshipful  marchant  of  London,  that 
this  voyage  to  BmtU  was  frequented  bv  Robert  Reniger,  Thomas  Borey,  and 
divers  other  wealthie  marchants  of  Southampton,  about  60  yeeres  past,  to  wit»  io 
the  yeeie  1540." 

9  Herrera,  d.  4.  lib.  7.  c.  10.  &  lib.  9.  c.  1.    Robertson,  b.  6. 

3  Herrera,  d.  4.  lib.  9.  c.  8.  &  d.  5.  lib.  1  c.  1.    Robertson,  b.  5. 

4  It  consisted  of  62  horse,  and  106  foot,  among  whom  were  20  cross-bow  men. 
Herrera.  In  this  dangerous  enterprise,  Pizarro  incited  his  men  to  go  forwaid 
bv  the  ringular  argument,  "  tiiat  his  main  desizn  was  the  propagating  of  tlia 
Cfatholic  faith,  without  injuring  al%  person."  Had  he  been  but  ingenuoui 
enough  for  the  Arabian  impostor,  he  would  have  made  an  admirable  propaMtor 
of  the  Mahometan  faith.  The  sequel  will  show  the  justness  of  Hpombeclrs  re* 
mark,  that  the  invaders  of  Atahualpa  were  more  intent  upon  his  treasures,  thm 
his  conversion  ;  the  body,  rather  than  the  soul :  **  Atahualpa  incrcdibilem  ami 
vim  secum  habebat ;  cujus  magis  opibus  inhiabant  avari  et  crudeles,  quam  con* 
versioni ;  corpoii,  quam  anime."   De  Conversione  Indorum.  lib.  1. 
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toward  Caxamalca,  where  Atahualpa,  the  Inca  of  Peru,  was  en-     1532. 
camped  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  and  soon  met  an   v-^-v/^^/ 
officer,  despatched  by  the  Inca  with  a  valuable  present,  and  an  Sept  4. 
oflfer  of  his  alliance,  with  assurances  of  a  friendly  reception  at  t^^,^||ie 
Caxamalca.     Pizarro,  advancing  with  pretensions  of  coming  as  qaanenof 
the  ambassador  of  a  very  powerful  monarch  united  with  profes-  ^*  ^°**" 
sions  of  friendship,  entered  the  town,   and  having  posted  his 
troops  in  an  advantageous  station,  despatched  Hernando  Soto  and  Sendi  aa 
his  brother  Ferdinand  to  the  camp  of  Atahualpa,  which  was  ^»»Myto 
about  a  league  distant.     He  instructed  them  to  renew  his  assur- 
ances of  a  pacific  disposition,  and  to  desire  an  interview  with  the 
Inca,  that  he  might  more  fuUy  explain  the  intention  of  the  Span- 
iards in  visiting  his  country.    Thev  were  treated  with  the  respect- 
ful hospitality,  characteristic  of  tne  Peruvians ;  and  Atahualpa 
fromised  to  visit  the  commander  the  next  day  in  his  quarters. 
Izarro  now  resolved,  with  equal  temerity  and  perfidy,  to  seize  Reiolves  to 
die  person  of  the  Inca,  in  the  interview  to  which  he  had  invited  '*""  *^'°*' 
liim.    For  the  execution  of  his  scheme,  he  divided  his  cavaLy  into 
diree  small  squadrons,  under  the  command  of  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand, Soto,  and  Belcanazar ;  his  infantry  were  formed  in  one 
body,  excepting  twen^,  of  most  tried  courage,  whom  he  kept 
near  his  own  person,  to  support  him  in  the  dangerous  service, 
which  he  reserved  for  himself;  and  the  artillery,  consisting  of 
two  field  pieces,  and  the  cross-bow  men,  were  placed  opposite 
to  the  avenue  by  which  Atahualpa  was  to  approach. 

Early  in  the  mormng,  the  Peruvian  camp  was  all  in  motbn : 
and  late  in  the  day,  the  procession,  which  had  been  arranged 
with  care  to  give  an  impression  of  splendour  and  magnificence, 
began  to  move.  The  Inca  at  length  approached.  First  of  all  YtEST*^^ 
appeared  400  men,  in  a  uniform  dress,  as  harbingers,  to  clear 
his  way.  The  Inca  himself,  sitting  on  a  throne  or  couch, 
adorned  with  plumes,  and  almost  covered  with  plates  of  gold 
and  silver,  enriched  with  precious  stones,  was  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  principal  attendants.  Behind  him  came  some 
chief  ofl^ers  of  his  court,  borne  in  the  same  manner.  This 
cavalcade  was  accompanied  by  several  bands  of  singers  and 
dancers ;  and  the  whole  plain  was  covered  with  troops,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  30,000  men.  As  the  Inca  drew  near  the 
Spanish  quarters.  Father  Vincent  Valverde,  chaplain  to  the  ex-  Address  of 
pe<tition,  advanced  with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  a  breviarjr  in  priesuo^' 
die  other,  and  in  a  long  discourse  proposed  to  him  the  doctrines  nim- 
of  the  Christian  faith  ;  bformed  him  of  the  donation  made  to  the 
king  of  Castile  by  pope  Alexander,  of  all  the  regions  in  the  New 
World  ;  and  required  him  to  embrace  Christianity  ;  to  acknowl- 
edge the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  pope  ;  and  to  submit  to  the 
king  of  Castile,  as  his  lawful  sovereign. 
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1533.        Most  of  bis  harangue,  mysterious  in  its  nature,  and  translated 

N^-v^w'  by  an  unskilful  interpreter,  was  altogether  incomprehensible  to 

Atahualpa  ;  and  some  parts  of  it,  of  more  obvious  meaning,  filled 

His  reply,    him  with  astonishment  and  indignation.     His  reply,  however,  was 

temperate.     He  asserted  his  right  to  his  dominions  by  hereditary 

succession ;  and  added,  that  he  could  not  conceive,  how  a  foreign 

Eriest  should  pretend  to  dispose  of  territories  which  did  not  be- 
>ng  to  him  ;  that  if  such  a  preposterous  grant  had  been  made, 
he,  who  was  rightful  possessor,  refused  to  confirm  it ;  that  he 
had  no  inclination  to  renounce  the  religious  institudons  of  hb 
ancestors ;  and  that,  with  respect  to  other  matters  contained  in 
the  discourse,  as  he  did  not  understand  their  meaning,  he  desired 
to  know  where  the  priest  had  learned  things  so  extraordinary.^ 
*^  In  this  book,"  answered  Valverde,  reaching  out  to  him  bis 
breviary.  The  Inca  opened  it  eagerly,  and,  turning  over  the 
leaves,  lifted  it  to  his  ear  :  ''  This  is  silent,  it  tells  me  nothing," 
said  he,  and  disdainfully  threw  it  to  the  ground.  The  enraged 
monk,  running  toward  his  countrymen,  cried  out,  ^'To  arms. 
Christians,  to  arms ;  the  Word  of  God  is  insulted ;  avenge  this 
profanation  on  these  impious  dogs."  Pizarro  instantly  gave  the 
General  as-  sigoal  for  a  general  assauh.  The  martial  music  sounded  ;  the 
PMv^anst^  cannon  and  muskets  began  to  fire ;  the  horse  sallied  out  fiercely 
to  the  charge ;  the  infantry  rushed  on,  sword  in  hand.  The 
astonished  Peruvians  fled,  without  attempting  resistance.  Pizarro, 
at  the  head  of  his  chosen  band,  advanced  directly  toward  the 
Inca  through  crowds  of  his  nobles,  who  fell  in  numbers  at  his 
feet  in  attemptmg  to  cover  his  person  ;  and  seizing  the  Inca  by 
T^nca  18  ^^  ^j.^^  dragged  him  to  the  ground,  and  carried  him  as  a  prison- 
er to  his  quarters.  The  wretched  fugitives  were  pursued  and 
slaughtered  with  deliberate  and  unrelenting  barbarity,  until  the 
close  of  the  day.  Above  4000  Peruvians  were  killed,  but  not  a 
single  Spaniard  fell.^ 

The  Inca,  soon  discovering  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Spaniard^ 
oflfered,  as  his  ransom,  to  fill  the  apartment  in  which  he  was  con- 
fined, which  was  22  feet  long  and  17  wide,  with  vessels  of  gold, 

1  Vega,  p.  2.  lib.  1.  c.  22 — 24,  where  is  the  answer  of  Atahualpa  entire.  To 
118  it  appears  noble ;  but  it  was  insufferable  to  the  soldiers  of  Pizarro,  wfao* 
<*  gro¥Rng  weary  of  this  long  and  tedious  discourse,  began  to  quit  their  plaeef« 
and  come  up  close  to  the  Indians,  to  fight  with  them  and  rob  them  of  their  jew- 
els of  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,"  with  which  they  had  that  day  decked 
themselves,  that  they  might  solemnly  receive  the  embassy  which  was  sent  to 
them  from  the  monarch  of  the  world — "  la  Embajada  del  Monarcha  del  Uni- 


verso." 


9  Robertson,  b.  6.  V^  says,  that  6000  Indians  were  killed  that  day,  8600 
of  whom  were  slain  by  the  sword;  and  that  the  rest  were  old  and  infinn  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  were  trampled  under  foot ;  for  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude of  all  ages  and  sexes  were  collected,  to  see  the  solemnity  of  this  stnng* 
and  unheard  of  embassy. 
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as  high  as  he  could  reach.    The  proposal  was  eagerly  agreed     1532. 
to,  and  a  red  line  was  drawn  on  the  walls  of  the  chamber,  to   v^s,^^/ 
mark  the  height  to  which  the  treasure  was  to  rise.     Atahnalpa 
immediately  sent  messengers  to  Cuzco,  Quito,  and  other  places, 
where  there  was  most  gold  amassed ;  and  his  orders  for  the  col- 
lection were  promptly  executed.^ 

The  ransom  of  Atahualpa  was  now  brought  in ;  and  it  ex-    1533. 
ceeded  1,500,000  pounds  sterling.'    After  the  division  of  this  Ransom  of 
immense  treasure  among  the  Spaniards,  the  Inca  demanded  his  ^  '"'^ 
Gberty ;  but  it  was  denied.     Fizarro,  resolved  on   his  death, 
easily  found  pretexts  for  procuring  it.     The  charge  consisted  oJf 
various  articles :  That  Atahualpa,  though  a  bastard,  had  dispos- 
sessed the  rightful  owner  of  the  throne,  and  usurped  the  regal 
power;  that  he  had  put  his  brother  and  lawful  sovereign  to 
death ;  that  he  was  an  idolater,  and  had  not  only  permitted,  but 
commanded  the  oaring  of  human  sacrifices ;  that  ne  had  a  great 
number  of  concubines;  that  since  his  imprisonment  he  had 
wasted  and  embezzled  the  royal  treasures,  which  now  belonged 
of  right  to  the  conquerors ;  and  that  he  had  incited  his  subjects 
to  take  arms  against  the  Spaniards.     After  all  the  formalities  of 
a  trial,  observed  in  the  criminal  courts  of  Spain,  Atahualpa  was 
pronounced  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.    Astonished  '^et  be  u 
at  his  fate,  he  endeavoured  to  avert  it  by  tears,  by  promises,  and  <^"^™'*<'*» 
by  intreaties  that  he  might  be  sent  to  Spain,  where  a  monarch 
would  be  his  judge.     But  Pizarro,  unmoved,  ordered  him  to  be 
led  instantly  to  execution.     Valverde,  at  this  criucal  moment 
attempting  his  conversion,  promised  mitigation  of  his  punishment, 
on  his  embracing  the  Christian  faith.     The  horror  of  a  torment- 
ing death  extorted  from  him  the  desire  of  baptism.     ^'  The  cere- 
mony was  performed ;  and  Atahualpa,  instead  of  being  burnt,  ,„ ^  -m  ^ 
was  strangled  at  the  stake.''     Pizarro,  to  complete  the  scene  of  death. 

1  Vega,  p.  2.  lib.  1.  c.  28.    Robertson,  b.  6. 

9  Europ.  Settlements,  i.'141.  Vega  sajrs,  that  the  sum  total  of  the  ransom 
amounted  to  4,605,670  ducats ;  and  that  there  were  40  or  50,000  pieces  of  eight 
to  a  man.  Dr.  Robertson  says,  that  after  setting  apart  the  fifth  due  to  the  crown, 
and  100,000  pesos  as  a  donative  to  the  SDldiers  which  arrived  with  Ahnagro, 
tibcre  remained  1,528,500  pesos  to  Pizarro  and  his  followers,  and  that  8000  pesos, 
"  at  that  time  not  inferior  in  effective  value  to  as  many  pounds  sterling  m  the 
present  centuiy,"  fell  to  the  share  of  each  horseman,  and  half  that  sum  to  each 
motsoIcHer.    Pizarro  and  his  officers  received  dividends  proportioned  to  the 

dignity  of  their  rank. It  is  an  astonishing  fact,  that  when  there  was  a  dissatis- 

bilkm  at  the  delay  of  completing  the  ransom  within  the  limited  time,  which, 
however,  was  excused  by  me  Inca  on  account  of  the  distance  of  Cuzco,  three 
Spaniards  only  were  sent  to  tiiat  capital,  with  directions  to  take  possession  both 
of  the  dty  and  treasures,  though  Cuzco  was  guarded  by  an  army  of  80,000  of 
the  natives.  Two  hundred  men's  loads  of  gold  were  brought  away,  without  * 
the  least  opposition,  in  massy  plates  from  the  temple  of  the  Sun.  Harris'  Voy. 
L792. 
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1533.     shameless  guilt,  gave  him  a  magnificent  fiinerali  and  went  mio 
v^-v-^^   mourning  ^ 

Quito  sub-        Sebastian  de  Belalcazar,  governor  of  St.  Michael,  marched 

doed.  prith  some  Spanish  soldiers  through  a  rqountainous  country,  and, 

though  frequently  and  fiercely  attacked  by  the  natives,  surmounir 

ed  ever}'  obstacle  by  his  valour  and  perseverance,  and  entered 

Quito  with  his  \~ictorious  troops.^     About  the  same  time,  Alva- 

Expedition  rado,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  who  had 

of  Aivan-    obtained  the   government  of  Guatemala,   made  an  expeditioo 

into  the  same  kingdom.     He  embarked  with  500  men,  above 

200  of  whom  served  on  horseback,  and,  landing  at  Puerto  Viegg, 

commenced  his  march  toward  Quito ;  but,  in  passing  the  snowy 

ridge  of  the  Andes  and  the  deserts,  60  of  his  men  were  fiozen 

to  death,  and  before  he  reached  the  plain  of  Quito,  a  fifth  part 

1  Vega,  p.  2.  lib.  1.  c.  S4, 36.    Herrera,  d.  5.  lib.  S.  c.  4.    PoreliM*  Kb.  7.  c. 
12.    Robertson,  b.  6.    Europ.  Settlements,  i.  1 43, 144.    Veg^m  gjivct  dik  descrip- 
tion of  the  obMonies :  **  Entenaionle  a  nuestra  nnD^a,  entre  lot  ChiistiuiOfl, 
con  pompa,  pum  Luto,  Pi9aiT0.    y  hi^ole  honndas  Obsequiia." — Monteaqiiiea, 
baring  established  the  pnociple,  **  That  we  should  not  decide  by  poBtical  lawa 
thinfrti  which  bekmc  to  the  law  of  nations,"  adduces  this  historical  example  as  an 
instance  of  its  cniel  violation  by  the  Spaniafds.    "  Hie  Ynca  Alfaiialpa  could 
only  be  tried  hr  the  law  of  natibiis :  they  tried  him  by  poEtiea]  and  drfl  hwa; 
and,  to  fin  up  die  measure  of  their  stupidity,  they  oondemied  him,  not  by  ^m 
politica]  and  cinl  laws  of  his  own  country,  but  by  the  poitical  and  a\U  laws  of 
theirs."    Spirit  of  Laws,  b.  uri.  c.  21.  22.    Had  die  Spmlrii  kiUorkuu  of 
South  America  been  contemporary  with  the  Spanish  cofiignsri,  we  micfat  have 
suspected  them  of  a  confederacy  to  varnish  over  the  cntne  actions  of  me  Con- 
quest with  the  gloss  of  ivUgion.    The  extorted  ooosent  of  the  wretched  Inca  to 
an  ablution,  whose  meaning  he  neither  unde-rstood,  nor  legawied,  b  ascribed  by 
Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  to  me  infinite  mercy  of  God.    Tlie  Catholic  hbtorian 
belioved,  doubtless,  that  by  means  of  this  rite  the  BMadered  Inca  leceiyed  m 
great  a  recompense  for  the  loss  of  his  ^/e^  as  his  snbjccta  Cw  the  loss  of  their 
cimntry ;  which,  Acosta  assures  us,  **  was  rvcompenaed  to  them  by  the  nia 
which  nca^-en  was  to  their  souk.** — **  But  now.*^  says  Tega,  **  to  consider  ant 
an  i<1o1ater.  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  horrid  cruelties,  as  Ataholpa  had  been, 
should  recei\-e  baptism  at  3ie  hour  of  his  death,  can  be  esteemed  no  otherwise 
than  an  eflect  of  the  infinite  mercy  of  God  toward  so  gmi  a  liimer  as  he  was, 
and  I  am ;  **  "  Atahuallpa.  muriesse  hautigado.  devemos  dar  Gradas  a  Dios  Nuestio 
Senoc.  que  no  desecha  de  su  infinita  KUsericordia.  los  Pecadoies  tan  grandea, 
com  el,  y  ccMito  Yo.*^    .\tahualpx.  who  ever  since  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards 
had  been  imprmsed  widi  a  persuasion,  that  the  end  of  his  empire  was  approach- 
ing, ^-as  grratl}'  depreiised  at  the  sight  of  a  comet ;  and  said  to  Pisano,  who 
asked  the  cause  of  his  depreasion :  "  When  I  saw  myself  first  in  chafais,  I 
thoucht  there  would  be  little  distance  between  my  imprisonment  and  my  gnve* 
of  which  I  am  now  fiiUy  certified  by  this  comeL^    Alsted,  a  Gennan  andior 
[Thesaurus  Chronologic,  p.  492.1,  takes  notice  of  this  comec  and  relates  sev- 
eral calamitous  events  which  fottowed  it.    **  1533.    .\rnt  cometa  xiphias  sea 
eiisiformis.    Sequuti  sunt  terrsmotus  in  Germania,  mutationes  in  Angfia,  et 
contentio  inter  Carolum  V.  cum  Gallo  super  ducatu  Mediolanensi.**    This  ex- 
tKwitor  of  omens  ought  to  have  added.  The  teimination  of  the  empire  of  tfaa 
Incas. 

*  Heneim,  d.  5.  fib.  3.  c.  5.  &  lib.  7.  c.  14.  Heneta  represents  Beblcmzar  m 
the  founder  of  Quito.  Alcedo  says,  it  was  founded  by  the  Indians  and  the  court 
of  their  kings,  and  rebuilt  by  Sebastian  de  Belakazar  in  1534 ;  and,  in  1541, 
endowed  by  the  emperor  Charies  T.  with  the  title  of  very  noble  and  Ttty  loyal 
rlly. 
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ot  the  men  and  half  of  their  horses  died.  No  expedition  in  the  1533. 
New  World  appears  to  have  been  conducted  with  more  perse-  \,^-s^.-^^ 
vering  courage ;  and  none  with  the  endurance  of  greater  hard- 
ships. Among  those  who  were  frozen  to  death  in  passing  the 
Andes,  was  the  first  woman,  says  Vega,  who  ever  came  to  Peru.* 
Carthagena,  the  capital  of  Terra  Firma,  was  founded  by  Pedro 
de  Heredia.^ 

PiZARRo  forced  his  way  into  Cuzco,  and  took  possession  of  it,     1534. 
.  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  for  the  king  of  Spain.     This  was 
the  imperial  city  of  the  Incas,  situated  in  a  corner  of  the  Peru- 
vian empire,  about  400  miles  from  the  sea.     The  spoil  of  it  was 
immense.^ 

Although  the  misfortune  of  Verrazzano  had  suspended  the  rtntvoy- 
enterprises  of  the  French  for  discoveries  in  the  New  World ;  *€«  of  Car- 
yet,  on  a  representation  made  by  Philip  Chabot,  admiral  of  ada.      *" 
France,  of  tlie  advantages  that  would  result  from  establishing  a 
colony  in  a  country  from  which  Spain  derived  her  greatest  wealth, 
these  enterprises  were  renewed.     James  Cartier  of  St.  Malo,  by 
commission  from  the  king,  sailed  in  April  from  that  port,  with  April  20. 
two  small  ships  and  122  men  ;  and  on  the  1 0th  of  May  came  to 
Newfoundland,  and  entered  the  bay  of  Bona  Vista.     The  earth 
being  covered  with  snow,  and  the  shores  with  ice,  he  was  con- 
strained to  enter  a  haven,  about  five  leagues  toward  the  south- 
east, which  he  called  St.  Catherine's.     Returning  to  the  north- 
ward, he  sailed  almost  round  Newfoundland.     In  48o  30'  north 
latitude,  he  discovered  and  named  the  Baye  des  Chaleurs,  and 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.     Having  sailed  to  the  5  ist  degree  of 
latitude,  in  the  fruidess  hope  of  passing  to  China,  he  returned, 
in  April,  to  France,  without  making  a  settlement.* 

Cartier,  by  royal  commission,  sailed  a  second  time  from  1535, 
France  with  three  ships,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  young  men  cartier's  * 
of  distinction,  who  were  desirous  of  making  their  fortunes  under  second  voy- 


age. 


1  Vega,  Peru,  p.  2.  lib.  1.  c.  36.    Robertson,  b.  6. 
S  Alcedo,  Jirt.  Cartagena. 

3  Herrera,  d.  5.  lib.  6.  c.  3.    Alcedo,  Art,  Cuzco.    Robertson,  b.  6. 

4  Charievoix,  Nouv.  France,  i.  p.  xx.  Introd.  &  8,  9.  Hakluyt,  iil.  186,  201— 
212.  Purchas,  i.  749 ;  v.  1605.  Thevet,  c.  74, 75.  This  author,  who  was  "  the 
French  king's  cosmographer,"  says  of  Canada,  "  decouvcrte  de  nostre  temps 
par  un  nomm^  Jacques  Quartier,  Breton-homme  expert  &  entcndu  a  la  marine." 
Lescarfoot,  liv.  3.  Champlain,  liv.  1.  c.  2.  Univ.  Hiiit.  xxxix.  407.  Belknap, 
Biog.  i.  84.  Prince,  1534.  Forster,  Voy.  437,  438.  Brit.  Empire,  Introd.  47. 
Cartier,  in  his  account  of  this  voyage,  describes  many  capes  and  islands, 
as  seen  and  named  by  him  before  he  reached  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  but 
dieir  names  are  principally  changed,  or  lost.  The  haven,  which  he  called  St. 
Catfaerine's,  is,  in  some  maps,  called  Catalina.  The  £aye  des  Chaleurs,  or 
Heats,  was  so  named  on  account  of  the  sultir  weather ;  the  GtUfof  St,  Law- 
rence, from  his  entering  it  on  the  day  of  that  festival. 
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his  guidance.  Discovering  now  the  river  of  Canada,  wfaicii 
gradually  obtained  the  name  of  St.  Lawrence,  he  sailed  up  this 
noble  stream  300  leagues  to  a  great  and  swift  fall;  formed 
alliances  with  the  natives ;  took  possession  of  the  territory ;  buih 
a  fort ;  and  wintered  in  the  country,  which  he  called  New  France* 
In  sailing  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  discovered  Hazle  or  Filbert 
island,  Bacchus  island,  since  called  the  isle  of  Orleans,  and  a 
river  which  he  called  St.  Croix,  since  called  Jacques  Cartier's 
river,  where  he  laid  up  his  ships.  From  this  river,  before  his 
final  departure,  partly  by  stratagem  and  partly  by  force,  he 
carried  off  Donnacona,  the  Indian  king  of  tne  country.  He  at 
this  time  visited  Hochelaga,  which  he  called  Montreal.  This 
was  a  largo  Indian  settlement,  where  the  French  were  well  re- 
ceived ;  but  diey  were  soon  infected  with  the  scurvy,  of  which 
25  of  their  number  died.  The  next  spring,  Cartier,  taking  with 
him  Donnacona  and  several  of  the  natives,  returned  with  the 
remains  of  his  crew  to  France.  This  was  the  first  attempt  of 
the  French  to  make  a  setdement  in  America.^ 

Cartier  expatiated  to  the  king  on  the  advantages  that  would 
prt)bnbly  result  from  a  settlement  in  this  country,  principally  bjr 
numns  of  the  fur  trade ;  but  the  fallacious  opinion,  then  prevalent 
among  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  that  such  countries  only  as 
nroducod  gold  and  silver  were  worth  the  possession,  had  such 
inHuoneo  on  the  F'rench,  that  they  slighted  tne  salutary  advice  of 
(  airticr,  and  would  hear  no  more  of  the  establishment  of  a  colony 
in  (^umdn.* 

Don  Pedro  dc  Mendoza,  with  12  ships  and  2000  men,  made 
nn  ox|HHiition  up  the  river  de  la  Plata,  to  discover,  conquer,  and 
inhabit  the  circumjacent  regions ;  and  died  on  his  return  home. 
Tho  people  whom  he  left  built  a  large  town,  called  Nuestra 
Stuinorn  de  Buenos  Ayres,  the  capital  of  the  government ;  and, 
with  tho  aid  of  tlie  natives,  discovered  and  conquered  the  coun- 
try, until  tliov  came  to  the  mines  of  Potosi,  and  to  the  town  of 
la  IMiitn.  Ihey  soon  after  buih  the  town  of  Asuncion,  on  the 
tntst  MlH)rt>  of  the  river  Paraguay,  where  they  intermarried  with 
till*  nutivt**.' 

I  'n^vt^t,  c.  74,  75.  Charlevoix,  HUt.  Nouv.  France,  i.  9—13.  HaUuyt,  iii. 
IM7.  lili--iSi.  Fortiter,  Voy.  43ii-— 441.  The  adventurers,  who  accompanied 
t^MiUrr,  un«  tluii  UencrilHsd  bv  Charlevoix :  "  Jeunes  Gentilshommes,  qui  vouhi* 
ntiit  lo  Ntiivro  i*n  quality  de  A  ohintnires.** — In  a  specimen  of  "  the  language  of 
liii*  «Miuutry,**  In  Cartier*B  second  voyage  in  Hakluyt,  Canada  sigmfies  **  a 
lowu.** 

U  Thitvot,  and  tlio  above  authorities.  Cardenas,  Hist.  Florida.  Alcedo,  jSrt. 
tUNAii\.  H^n  A.  P.  1ft40.  At  St.  Croix  they  built  a  fort,  and  set  up  a  cross 
III  It.  **  upon  llolyrood  day.*' 

»  llnrrtira.  d  A.  lib.  9.  c.  10.  Hakluyt,  iii.  787,788.  Purchas,  i.  849,850. 
|)v  Hry,  F.  vll.  Harris*  Voy.  i.  273.  Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  203.  Encyc.  Metfaodi- 
qu«i  Uttug,  aiid  Alcedo,  Art,  Bubnos  Ayreb  and  Asuncion  del  Pakaguat. 
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A  Spanish  settlement  had  been  begun  in  the  interior  part  of    1535. 
Peru.     Foj  the  better  accommodation  of  trade  and  commerce,   n^-v^w^ 
Pizarro  now  transplanted  this  colony  to  a  place  near  the  sea,  Limafouii* 
selected  for  a  new  settlement,  over  against  the  valley  of  Rimac  ;  ^ 
and  here  he  founded  a  city,  which  he  designed  for  the  capital  of 
his  government,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Civdad  de  los 
Reyes.     It  has  since  been  known  and  celebrated  under  the  name 
of  Lima.* 

Diegro  Amagro  invaded  Chfli.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  he  Aimagro 
began  his  march  for  that  territory,  with  an  army  composed  of  J?^** 
500  Spaniards  and  1 5,000  Peruvians  under  the  command  of 
Paulu,  a  brother  of  Inea  Manco,  the  nominal  emperor  of  Peru, 
who  had  succeeded  the  unhappy  Atahualpa ;  but  he  met  with 
formidable  opposition  from  the  natives,  and  was  at  length  re- 
called from  his  expedition  by  an  unexpected  revolution  in  Peru«^ 

A  VOYAGE  was  made  from  England  to  Newfoundland  by  120    1536. 
persons,  30of  whom  were  gentlemen  of  education  and  character.  April 
The  first  land  that  they  made  was  Cape  Breton,  whence  they  J^g^to 
sailed  northeastward  to  the  island  of  Penguin,  and  then  to  New-  Newfound- 
fi^undland  ;  but,  after  suffering  the  extremity  of  famine,  in  which  **"**• 
many  perished,  and  the  survivors  were  consUrained  to  support  life 
by  feeding  on  the  bodies  of  their  dead  companions,  they  returned 
to  England.^ 


Charlevoix,  Paraguay,  i.  42.  Mendoza  sailed  from  Cadiz  in  August  1635.  By 
a  storm  In  the  river  La  Plata  he  lost  eight  of  his  ships,  and  sailed  with  the  rest 
for  Spain ;  leaving  behind  the  greatest  part  of  his  men.  In  a  short  time  not 
600  of  them  remained  alive,  and  at  length  but  200,  who  went  in  the  ship 
boats  far  up  the  Paraguay,  leaving  their  mares  and  horses  at  Buenos  A3rres.  "  It 
is  a  wonder,"  says  Lopez  Vaz,  "  to  see  that  of  30  mares  and  7  horses,  which 
the  Spaniards  left  there,  the  increase  in  40  years  was  so  ^at,  that  the  countrey 
is  20  leagues  up  full  of  horses."  Buenos  Ayres  received  its  name  from  its 
salubrious  air.  The  Islands  of  St  Gabriel  were  a  little  above  this  place.  See 
A.  D.  1526.  "  The  Asuncion  Indians  bestowed  their  daughters  in  marriage  upon 
them,  and  so  they  dwelt  all  together  in  one  towne."  Tney  were  here  20  years 
before  any  intelligence  of  them  reached  Spain ;  "  but  waxing  olde,  and  fearing 
that  when  they  were  dead,  their  sons,  which  they  had  begotten  in  this  countrey, 
being  very  many,  should  hve  without  the  knowledge  of  any  other  Christians," 
they  built  a  ship,  and  sent  it  into  Spain  with  letters  to  the  kin^,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  all  that  had  occurred ;  and  the  king  sent  three  ships  with  a  bishop  and 
several  priests  and  friars,  "  and  more  men  and  women  to  inhabite,  with  all  kind 
ofcattell." 

1  Herrera,  d.  5.  lib.  6.  c.  12.  &  lib.  7.  c.  6.  Alcedo,  Art.  Lima.  Herrera, 
under  a.  d.  1634,  says  Pizarro  was  then  resolved  to  build  a  city  in  the  valley  of 
Lima ;  but  he  fixes  the  date  of  its  foundation  6th  January,  1535 — "  fue  el  dia  de 
Ia  Epifania  del  ano  siguente,  1635."  Vega  [p.  2.  lib.  2.  c.  17.]  places  this 
article  in  1534,  but  it  was  probably  Old  S^le.  He  also  says,  the  first  settlement 
was  in  the  valley  of  Saussa,  80  leagues  m>m  Rimac  within  land.  Lima  is  a 
corruption  of  the  ancient  appellation  of  the  valley  in  which  it  is  situated.  Her- 
rera calls  it  "  el  valle  de  Luna." 

S  Alcedo,  Art.  Chile.    Robertson,  b.  6. 

3  Hakhryt,  i.  517 — 619  ;  iii.  129 — 131,  where  there  is  an  entire  account  of  the 
voyage.   Forster,  Voy.  290,  291.    Hakluyt  says,  "  One  Master  Hore  of  London, 
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1636.  A  French  ship  entered  tlie  port  of  Havana,  and  the  French- 
v.^-v-^'  men  on  board  took  possession  of  the  city.     The  Spaniards  ran- 

Havana.      somed  it  from  being  biinit,  for  700  ducats.^ 

Arequipa.         The  cily  Arequipa,  in  the  valley  of  Quilca  in  Peru,  20  leagues 

distant  from  the  South  Sea,  was  founded  by  tlie  Spaniards,  by 

order  of  Francisco  Pizarro.^ 

1637.  The  Supreme  Council  of  the  Indies  in  Spain  made  some  or- 
OrdioaBcei  dinances  for  the  provinces  in  New  Spain  ;  among  which  were 
SeTiSiani.  ^'*®  following :  That  the  Prelates  should  see  the  children  of  the 

mixed  race  between  Spaniiirds  and  Indians  instructed  in  the 
Christian  doctrine,  and  good  manners ;  that  the  Viceroy  should 
not  permit  the  Indian  youth  to  live  idly,  but  require  that  they 
learn  some  trades ;  tliat  the  College,  founded  by  the  Franciscan 
Friars  at  Mexico,  for  teaching  Indian  boys  the  Latin  Grammar, 
should  be  finished ;  and  that  tlie  Indians,  who  understood  not 
Spanish,  appearing  before  any  Court,  should  be  allowed  a 
Christian  friend  of  their  own  to  assist  tijem,  and  save  them  from 
injustice.^ 
California.  Cortes,  with  tliree  ships,  discovered  the  large  peninsula  of 
California.'* 
I 

a  man  of  goodly  stature  and  of  great  courage,  and  given  to  the  studie  of  Cos- 
mographie,  encouraged  divers  gentlemen  and  others,  being  assisted  by  the  king's 
favour  and  good  countenance,  to  accompany  him  "  in  this  voyage  oi  discovery ; 
and  that  **  his  perswasions  tooke  Huch  effect,  that  within  short  space  many  gen* 
tlemen  of  the  Innes  of  court,  and  of  the  Chancerie,  and  divers  others  of  good 
worship,  desirous  to  see  the  Grange  things  of  the  world,  very  willingly  entered  into 
action  with  him."  This  indefatigable  author  wrote  most  of  his  relation  from  the 
mouth  of  Master  Thomas  Butts,  one  of  the  gentlemen  adventurers  "  to  whom,** 
says  Hakluyt, "  I  rode  200  miles  onely  to  learn  the  whole  trueth  of  this  voyage  from 
his  own  mouth,  as  being  the  onely  man  now  alive  that  was  in  this  discoverie." 
When  tliese  adventurers  were  reduced  to  such  extremities,  as  to  be  ready  to 
cast  lots,  whose  turn  it  should  be  to  be  devoured  next,  there  arrived  a  French' 
ship,  of  which  they  made  themselves  masters,  and  left  theirs  to  the  French, 
after  distributing  among  them  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provisions.  Some  monthi 
after  their  arrival  in  England,  a  complaint  was  brought  against  them  by  the 
French  for  the  forcible  seizure  of  their  vessel ;  but  the  king,  learning  the  direftd 
necessity,  which  had  induced  them  to  this  act  of  violence,  indemnified  them  out 
of  his  ow^n  purse,  and  allowed  them  to  pass  with  impunity.  These  adventurere 
appear  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  immense  store  oi  iish  on  all  the  banks  abcmt 
Newfoundland  ;  whence  it  is  concluded,  that  this  fishery  must  have  been  in  use 
32  years  at  least,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  English. 

1  T.  de  Bry,  p.  5.  Table  6.    Alcedo,  jfr/.  Havana. 

2  Alcedo,  Art.  Arequipa.  This  city  has  been  destroyed  at  several  times  by 
earthquakes:  in  1682,  1600,  1604, 1687,  1725,  1732,  and  1738. 

3  Herrera,  d.  6.  lib.  3.  c.  20. 

4  Harris*  Voy.  i.  273.  Venegas,  California,  i.  1 — 1.  This  name  was  given  to 
the  peninsula  at  its  first  discovery,  and  is  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  some 
accident;  for  its  etymology  cannot  be  traced.  The  Spaniards,  in  honour  of 
Cortes,  afterwards  called  the  Gulf  of  California,  Mar  de  Cortes.  In  the  Map, 
inserted  in  Venegas*  History  of  California,  it  is  called,  "  The  Gulph  of  Califor- 
nia, or  Cortes's  Ked  Sea.'*  Robertson,  ii.  394  ;  but  he  puts  this  discoveiy  fai 
1636.    Eocyc.  Methodique,  Geog.  Jirt,  CAJLiroRiriA. 
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Buena  Esperanza,  a  city  in  Paraguay,  was  founded  by  Pedro     1537. 
de  Mendoza,  on  the  south  shoVe  of  the  river  La  Plata.^  v^-v^^/ 

Espenua.* 

Almagro,  abandoning  the  Chili  expedition,  returned  with  his    1533, 
army  to  Peru.     Having  previously  received  royal  letters  patent  Almagro 
appointing  him  governor  of  200  leagues  of  territory,  situated  to  appointed 
the  south  of  the  government  granted  to  Pizarro,  and  his  friends  6o^«™>'5 
assuring  him  that  Cuzco  was  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction, 
he  now  took  possession  of  that  ancient  capital.     After  several 
uieffectual  negotiations,  he  fought  a  battle  with  the  brother  of , 
Pizarro,  by  whom  he  was  taken,  tried,  and  beheaded,  as  a  dis-  ^^^^^ 
turber  of  tlie  public  peace.^ 

The  city  Santa  Fe  de  Bagota,  the  capital  of  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Bagota. 
Granada,  was  founded  by  Gonzalo  Ximenes  de  Quesada,  con- 
queror of  the  kinedom.^ 

Pizarro  sent  Valdivia,  with  a  large  number  of  Spaniards,  to  Expedition 
discover  and  conquer  the  country  of  Chili ;  and  they  discovered  ^oChiU. 
considerable  territory,  principaUy  on  the  sea  coast  towards  the 
southeast,  to  upward  of  40^  south  latitude.^ 

Ferdinand  de  Soto,  governor  of  Cuba,  had  projected  tlie    1639. 
conquest  of  Florida,  and  had  already  received  the  tide  of  Mar-  ExpediUon 
quis  of  Florida  from  Charles  V.     Nearly  a  thousand  men  had  J^^^^ 
been  raised  in  Spain  for  the  expedition,  among  whom  were  many 
gentlemen  of  quality.     Ten  ships  were  fitted  out  to  carry  them 
with  all  necessary  stores ;  and  they  sailed  from  San  Lucar  for 
Cuba  in  April,  the  preceding  year. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  this  year,  Soto  sailed  from  Havana,  on 
the  Florida  expedition,  with  9  vessels,  900  men  beside  sailors, 
213  horses,  and  a  herd  of  swine.  Arriving  on  tlie  30th  of 
May  at  the  bay  of  Espiritu  Santo  on  the  western  coast  of  Florida, 
he  landed  300  men,  and  pitched  his  camp ;  but,  about  break  of 
day  the  next  morning,  they  were  attacked  by  a  numerous  body 
of  natives,  and  obliged  to  retire.*  The  Apalaches,  a  nation  of  Apaiachei 
Indians  in  Florida,  were  now  first  discovered  by  Soto.® 

Francisco  de  Ulloa,  in  an  expedition  undertaken  at  the  ex-  Gulf  of 
pense  of  Cones,  explored  the  Gulf  of  California  to  the  mouth  of  California. 
the  Rio  Colorado*^ 

1  Alcedo,  Art.  Buena  Esperanza. 

9  Alcedo,  T.  Art.  Chile.    Herrera,  d.  6.  lib.  5.  c.  1.     See  a.  d.  1535. 

3  Alcedo,  Art.  Fe,  Santa. 

4  Harris'  Yoy.  i.  273 ;  where  the  enterprise  of  Valdivia  is  placed  in  tliis  and 
the  foUowing  year. 

5  Herrera,  d.  6.  lib.  7.  c.  9.  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  382.  Belknap,  Biog.  Art.  Soto. 
Prince,  1539.  Bibliotheca  Americ.  37.  Purchas,  v.  1628—1556.  See  a.  d. 
1542, 1543. 

6  Alcedo,  Art.  Apai^ches. 

'^  Humboldt's  Essay  on  N.  Spain,  i.  p.  xlvii.    Humboldt  says,  that  Cortes 
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Enterprise 
to  explore 
theoout 


Cartier*s 
TOjrage  to 
Cuada. 


Aug.  23. 
Arrives  at 
St  Croix. 


The  viceroy  Mendoza  sent  out  a  number  of  men  by  land 
under  the  command  of  Francisco  Vasquez  Coronado,  as  also  a 
number  by  sea  under  the  command  of  Francisco  Alar^on,  for 
the  purpose  of  findmg  out  the  straits  known  by  the  name  of 
Arian,  and  of  exploring  the  coast  to  50^  north  latitude.  Alarcon 
went  no  farther  than  to  the  36th  degree,  when,  his  ships  bemg 
in  bad  condition,  and  his  crew  sickly,  and  the  coast  trending  to 
the  northward  or  northwestward,  which  course  would  carry  him 
still  farther  from  his  troops,  then  at  the  distance  of  ten  dajrs' 
march  from  him,  he  returned.^ 

Cartier,  on  his  return  from  Canada,  advised  to  make  a  settle- 
ment in  that  country.^  Although  his  advice  had  been  generally 
slighted,  yet  individuals  entertained  just  sentiments  of  its  im- 
portance. Among  the  most  zealous  for  prosecuting  discoveries 
and  attempting  a  settlement  there,  was  John  Francois  de  la 
Roche,  lord  of  Roberval,  a  nobleman  of  Picardy.  King  Francis 
the  First,  convinced  at  length  of  the  expediency  of  the  measure, 
resolved  to  send  Cartier  his  pilot  again,  with  Roberval,  to  that 
country.^  He,  accordingly,  furnished  Cartier  with  five  ships  for 
the  service,  appointing  him  captain-general  and  leader  of  the 
ships,  and  Roberval  his  lieutenant  and  governor  in  the  countries 
of  Canada  and  Hochelaga.  When  the  ships  were  ready  to  sail, 
Rober\'al  was  not  prepared  with  his  artillery,  powder,  and  mu- 
nitions ;  but  Cartier,  having  received  letters  firom  the  king,  re- 
quiring him  to  set  sail  immediately,  he  sailed  with  the  5  ships  on 
the  23d  of  May,  and,  after  a  very  long  and  boisterous  passage, 
arrived  at  Newfoundland.  Having  waned  here  awhile  in  vain 
for  Roberval,  he  proceeded  to  Canada ;  and  on  the  23d  of  Au- 
gust arrived  at  the  haven  of  St.  Croix. 


spent  more  than  200,000  ducats  (i.  e.  upwards  of  48,000/.  sterling)  in  his  Cali- 
fomian  expedition ;  and  that  formal  possession  of  the  peninsula  was  taken  hy 
Sebastian  Yiscaino,  who  deserves  to  he  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  the  navigators 
of  his  age.  ii.  226. 

1  Forster,  Voy.  448.    Herrera,  d.  6.  lib.  10.  c.  11—16. 

9  See  A.  D.  1535. 

3  It  appears,  that  ten  of  the  natives  were  carried  to  France  by  Cartier,  in  his 
voyage  of  1585 ;  and  that  all  of  them,  excepting  one  girl,  were  now  dead. 
"And  albeit  his  Majestic  [king  Francis  I.]  was  s^vertizedby  the  sayd  Cartier 
of  the  death  and  decease  of  all  the  people  which  were  brought  over  by  him, 
(which  were  tenne  in  number)  saving  one  little  girle  about  tenne  yeeres  old, 
yet  he  resolved  to  send  the  sayd  Cartier  his  Pilot  thither  againe,  with  John 
Francis  de  la  Roche,  Knight,  Lord  of  Roberval,  whome  hee  appointed  his 
Lieutenant  and  Govemour  in  the  Countreys  of  Canada  and  Hochelaga,  and  the 
sayd  Cartier  Captain  generall  and  leader  of  the  shippes,  that  they  mi^t  discover 
more  than  was  done  before  in  the  former  voyages,  and  attaine  (if  it  were  posai* 
ble)  unto  the  knowledge  of  tiie  Countrey  of  Saguenay,  whereof  the  people 
brought  by  Cartier  made  mention  unto  Ihe  King,  that  there  were  great  riches, 
and  veiy  good  countreys." 
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After  an  interview  with  the  natives,  Cartier  ssuled  up  the  river,     1540. 
and  pitched  on  a  place  about  four  leagues  above  St.  Croix,  to  n^>v^«^ 
lay  up  three  of  his  ships  for  the  winter  ;  the  other  two  he  sent  to 
France,  to  inform  the  king  of  what  they  had  done,  and  of  his 
disappointment  in  the  expected  arrival  of  Roberval.     At  the 
new  harbour  there  was  a  small  river,  and  on  the  east  side  of  its 
entrance,  a  high  and  steep  cliff.     On  the  top  of  this  cliff  he  built  saildsa 
a  fort,  and  called  it  Charlesbourg.^     Below,  the  ships   were  ^5**L 
drawn  up  and  fortified.     After  the  fort  was  begun,  Cartier  went  j^^, 
up  the  river  with  two  boats  furnished  with  men  and  provisions, 
with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to   Hochelaga;  leaving   the 
viscount  of  Beaupre  to  govern  at  the  fort.^ 

Camelos,  a  large  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  was  dis-  Cameioi. 
covered  by  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  who  gave  it  this  name  on  account 
of  the  cinnamon  trees  found  in  it.     Campeche,  in  Yucatan,  was  Campecbe. 
founded  by  Francisco  de  Montejo.' 

This  year  is  remarkable  for  an  extensive  discovery  in  South    ]541. 
America.     In   the  preceding  year,  an  arduous  enterprise  had  Enterprise 
been  undertaken  by  Gonzalo  Pizarro.     He  had  been  appointed  ofG.RMr- 
govemor  of  Quito  by  his  brother  Francisco,  who  instructed  him  ^' 
to  attempt  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Andes,  abounding,  as  the  Indians  said,  with  cinnamon  and  other 
valuable  spices.     He  set  out  from  Quito  with  200  Spaniards, 
and  300  Indians  to  carry  their  provisions.     After  struggling  with 
many  difficulties,  and  sustaining  severe  hardships,  they  at  length 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Napo,  a  large  river  that  empties  into 
the  Maragnon,  or  Amazon.    Here  they  built  a  bark,  and  manned 
it  with  50  soldiers ;  and  Pizarro,  leaving  the  bark  with  the  sick 
men  and  treasure  under  tlie  command  of  Francisco  Orellana, 
went  with  a  company  by  land  along  the  river's  side  200  leagues. 
The  company  in  the  boat,  borne  rapidly  down  the  stream,  were 
soon  far  before  their  countrymen,  who  followed  slowly  by  land. 

Orellana,  availing  himself  of  his  separation  and  distance  from  OreiUna'* 
Pizarro,  formed  the  bold  scheme  of  becoming  an  independent  Jj™^^©** 
discoverer,  by  following  the  course  of  the  great  river  to  the  Amazoix 

1  This  fort  was  made  **  to  keepe  the  nether  fort,  and  the  ships,  and  all  things 
that  might  passe  as  well  by  the  great  as  by  this  small  river.*'  Chalmers  says, 
Cartier  built  this  fort  with  the  design  rather  to  explore  the  great  river  of  St.  Law- 
rence, than  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  country.  The  first  settlement 
appears  to  have  been  made  at  no  great  distance  fix>m  ^ebec  and  the  little  river 
of  Charles.  The  translator  of  Forster  says,  "  there  is  still  a  place  called  CharleS' 
hourg  about  this  spot."  It  is  inserted  in  Sanson's  Map  of  Canada,  in  L'Ame- 
rique  en  Cartes." 

S  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  i.  21.  Hakluyt,  iii.  232—236.  Hazard's  CoUec- 
tions,  i.  19 — 21.  Memoires  de  I'Amerique,  i.  30;  ii.  416—419.  Belknap,  Biog. 
^t,  Cartier.    Forster,  Yoy.  441,  442.    Chalmers,  b.  1. 

3  Alcedo,  jirt.  Camslos,  and  Campsche. 
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Au^.  6. 
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Pizarro. 


Chili. 


1541.  ocean,  and  surveying  the  vast  regions  through  which  it  flowed. 
Committing  himself  fearlessly  to  the  Napo,  he  at  length  reached 
the  great  channel  of  the  Amazon.  Having  made  frequent 
descents  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  passed  with  invincible 
fortitude  tlirough  a  long  series  of  dangers  and  sufferings,  he 
reached  the  ocean  on  the  6th  of  August,  after  a  voyage  of  nearly 
seven  months.  This  voyage,  while  remarkable  as  one  of  the 
most  adventurous  of  that  age,  is  worthy  of  being  recorded,  as  the 
first,  wliich  led  to  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  immense  regions 
that  stretch  eastward  from  the  Andes  to  the  ocean. 

Pizarro,  not  finding  Orellana  on  his  return,  was  reduced  to 
great  extremity  for  want  of  provisions  ;  and  of  the  200  Spaniards 
who  left  Quito,  not  more  than  ten  returned  to  that  city.^ 

The  reduction  of  Chili  was  completed.  With  the  addition  of 
this  conquest,  seven  great  kingdoms,  inhabited  by  a  vast  number 
of  wealthy  and  warlike  nations,  had  now,  since  die  discovery  of 
America,  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Spanish  yoke.  St. 
Jago  de  la  Neuva  Estremadura,  the  capital  of  Chili,  was  founded 
by  Pedro  de  Valdivia.^ 

St.  Jago  de  Guatemala  was  principally  destroyed  by  the  erup- 
tion of  a  volcano,  attended  with  a  terrible  storm,  and  succeeded 
by  an  inundation.  It  was  tlie  capital  of  the  audience  of  Guate- 
mala, and  one  of  the  noblest  cities  of  New  Spain.  Six  hundred 
Indians  and  a  great  number  of  Spaniards  perished.^  The  city, 
for  greater  security,  was  now  removed,  together  with  the  episco- 
pal see  and  king's  council,  to  the  distance  of  two  miles.^ 

Dissensions  between  Francisco  Pizarro  and  Diego  de  Almagro, 
on  account  of  the  disproportionate  division  of  their  labours  and 
expenses,  had  given  rise  to  two  parties,  which  excited  great 
disturbances  and  tumults,  and  caused  the  death  of  Pizarro. 
Thirteen  conspirators  in  Chili  went  with  drawn  swords,  and 
assassinated  him  at  his  own  palace,  at  noon  day,  at  the  ag^  of 
63  years.^ 


Volcano  at 
Guatemala 


Pizarro  as- 
sassinated. 


1  Heirera,  d.  6.  lib.  9.  c.  2—6.  Harris,  Yoy.  i.  272,  273.  Robertson,  b.  6. 
The  two  first  of  these  authors  pronounce  the  fj^reat  river,  which  Orellani  des- 
cended, to  be  the  Amazon.  Herrera  says,  Orellana  sailed  1800  leagues  down 
this  river,  including  all  the  windings — **  navegaron  por  el  mil  y  ocho  cientai 
Icguas,  contando  las  bueltas  que  haze." 

*  Herrera,  d.  7.  lib.  1.  c.  4.  Europ.  Settlements,  i.  67.  Univ.  Hist  zxiiz. 
208.    See  a.  d.  1651. 

3  Herrera,  d.  7.  lib.  1.  c.  4.  Univ.  Hist,  [xxxix.  147.]  says,  beside  the  hurri- 
cane and  volcano,  there  was  one  of  the  most  dreadful  eartnquakcs  ever  felt  in 
any  part  of  the  globe. 

4  Purchas,  i.  814. 

5  Herrera,  d.  6.  lib.  10.  c.  4—6.  Vega,  612 — 616.  Robertson,  b.  6.  Alcedo, 
Jhi.  Peru.  John  de  Rada  was  at  the  head  of  the  conspirators,  19  of  whom 
went  to  the  house  of  Pizarro.  The  veteran,  with  no  other  arms  than  his  sword 
and  buckler,  made  a  desperate  resistance,  until,  scarcely  able  to  lift  his  bwoi4> 
and  incapable  of  parryins  the  numerous  weapons  of  his  assailants,  he  received  a 
deadly  thnut  iiiQ  in  nii  Uuoat,  funk  to  the  ground,  and  expired. 
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Don  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  in  assisting  to  suppress  an  insun-ec-     1541. 
tion  of  Indians,  was  thrown  down  a  precipice  by  a  horse,  which   \^-v^«^ 
fell  from  a  hisjh  rock  asainst  him  ;  and  he  died  soon  after  of  his  D^^ih  of 
bruiscs.1  ^•"™"'- 

C ARTIER,  having  explored  the  St.  Lawrence,  viewed  the  falls    1542, 
on  that  river,  and  liad  interviews  willi  the  natives,  retunied  to  Canier  re- 
the  fort.     Finding,  on  his  return,  that  the  Indians  had  disc^n-  p^l^gj? 
tinned  their  visits  and  traffic  at  the  fort,  and  shown  signs  of  hos- 
tility ;  diat  his  provisions  were  spent ;  and  that  Roberval  had  not 
arrived ;  he  prepared  to  reiurn  to  France,     Meanwhile  Rober- 
val had  been  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  his  design  of  rein- 
forcing Cartier,  and  carrying  forward  the  projected  settlement  of 
Canada.     Whatever  had  retarded  his  embarkation,  lie  at  length  fptlimHo 
furnished  three  ships,  chiefly  at  the  king's  cost,  and,  having  sailed  Cai..iiia. 
from  Rochelle  with  three  ships  and  200  persons,  iiad  arrived  at 
St.  John's  harbour  in  Newfoundland.     VVhile  there,  Cartier  and 
his  company  arrived  at  tlie  same  harbour  from  the  St.  Lawrence. 
He  informed  Roberval  of  his  intended  return  to  Franco ;  yet 
commended  the  country  of  Canada,  as  very  rich  and  fruitful. 
Though  the  viceroy  had  brought  a* sufficient  supply  of  men,  mili- 
ary stores,  and  provisions,  to  dispel  the  fearful  apprehensions  of 
the  adventurers,  and  had  commanded  Cartier  to  return  with  him ; 
yet  Cartier,  persisting  in  his  purpose,  eluded  him  in  die  night, 
and  sailed  for  Bretagne.     Roberval  proceeded  up  die  St.  Lsiw- 
rence,  four  leagues  above  the  island  of  Orleans,  where,  finding;  a 
convenient  harbour,  he  built  a  fort,  and  remained  through  the 
winter.     In  the  following  spring,  he  went  higher  up  the  river, 
and  explored  the  countr}* ;  but  he  appears  soon  after  to  have  Aiiandons 
abandoned  die  enterprise.     Tlie  colony  was  broken  up ;  and  for  *Jj^Jgp"^*^^' 
half  a  century  the  French  made  no  farther  attempt  to  establish 
themselves  in  Canada.' 

Soto,  on  his  Florida  expedition,  had  marched  several  hundred  Soto'« 
miles,  and  passed  through  the  Indian  towns  of  Alibama,  Talisee,  p|*'jjjj"  "* 
and  Tescalusa,  to  Mavila,  a  village  enclosed  w^ith  wooden  walls, 
standing  near  the  moudi  of  the  Mobile.    The  inhabitants,  disgusted 
with  the  strangers,  and  provoked  by  an  outrage  committed  on  one 
of  their  chiefs,  brought  on  a  severe  conflict,  in  which  2000  of  the  Battle  witb 
natives  and  48  Spaniards  were  shin.     A  considerable  number  of  ^^^  natives. 
Spaniards  died  afterwards  of  their  wounds,  making  their  entire 
loss  83.     They  also  lost  45  horses.     The  village  was  burnt  in 

1  Herrcra,  d.  7.  lib.  2.  c.  11.    Vef^,  lib.  2.  c.  16. 

2  Hakhiyt,  iU.  282—236,  240.  Purchus,  i.  75<);  v.  1605.  Charlevoix,  Nouv. 
France,  i.  21.  Lescarbot.  Memoires  de  L*Ainciique.  Hazard,  Hist.  Coll. 
Prince,  Intmd.  Chalmerii,  b.  1.  82.  Bolknap,  Bioir.  •^r^  Ca.rtii:r.  Forster. 
Voy.  411.    Sre  Note  XI. 
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Death  of 
Solo. 


1542.  the  aciioii.  After  this  engagement,  Soto  retreated  to  Cliicaza, 
an  Indian  village  of  two  houses,  where  he  remained  until  April 
of  this  year.  His  army,  now  resuming  its  march  through  the 
Indian  territory,  was  reduced  to  about  300  men  and  40  horses. 
Soto,  having  appointed  Lewis  de  Moscoso  his  successor  in  com- 
mand, died  at  the  confluence  of  Guacoya  and  Mississippi.  To 
Ercvent  the  Indians  from  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  his  death,  his 
ody  was  put  into  an  oak,  hollowed  for  that  purpose,  and  sunk 
in  the  river.  Soto  was  42  years  of  age,  and  had  expended 
100,000  ducats  in  this  expedition.^ 

On  the  news  of  Alarcon's  failure  in  his  voyage  for  tlie  dis- 
covery of  the  Straits  of  Anian,  orders  were  given  in  Spain  for 
another  expedition  to  search  for  those  Straits,  and  to  explore  the 
western  coasts  of  America.  The  command  of  this  expedition 
was  given  to  Rodriguez  de  Cabrillo,  a  Portuguese  in  the  service 
of  Spain.  Cabrillo  discovered  land  in  42^  north  latitude,  on  the 
American  coast ;  and,  in  honour  of  the  viceroy  who  had  em- 
ployed him,  called  it  Cabo  Mendocino.  Having  proceeded  to 
the  44di  degree,  he  was  compelled  by  the  sickness  of  his  crew, 
tlie  want  of  provisions,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  sea,  to  retiun.* 


Cabrillo 
ditcoven 
Cabo  Men 
docino. 


1543. 

End  of 
Soto't  ex- 
pedition. 


Calot.1. 


The  small  remains  of  Soto's  army,  consisting  of  311  men, 
arrived  at  Panuco  on  the  10th  of  September;  and  tlie  great 
expedition  to  Florida  terminated  in  die  poverty  and  ruin  of  all 
who  were  concerned  in  it.  Not  a  Spaniard  was  now  left  in 
Florida.^ 

Calota,  a  city  of  the  province  and  government  of  Popayan, 
was  founded  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Magdalena,  near  its  source, 
by  Juan  Moreno.* 


1544.        Orellana,  having  contracted  with  the  king  of  Spain  for  the 

Oreiiana*8    government  of  as  much  territory  as  he  could  conquer  in  the 

last  voyag?.  provinces  about  the  river  Amazon,  by  tlie  name  of  New  Ande- 

May  11.      luzia,  sailed  from  San  Lucar  with  four  ships  and  400  men,  and 

arrived  at  the  moudi  of  a  river,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the 


1  Hcrrera,  d.  7.  lib.  7.  c.  1 — 3.  Cardena?,  La  Florida,  Introd.  Vega,  La 
Florida,  lib.  L  Hist,  de  la  Conqueste  de  la  Florida.  Purchas,  v.  1652.  fieUniap, 
Biog.  Art,  Soto.    Univ.  Hist.  zli.  391, 392.    Alcedo,  Art,  Florida. 

3  Vencgaa,  California,  i.  162.  Foreter,  Voy.  44S.  Humboldt,  ii.  249.  Ca- 
brillo died  Sd  June,  1543,  at  the  iitland  of  San  Bernardo.  They  found,  that  from 
Cabo  Mendoeifw  to  the  harbour  de  la  AYidimdad,  **  the  whole  was  one  con- 
tinued land,  without  the  intervention  of  a  otrait,  or  any  other  separation."  See 
A.  D.  1540. 

^  Herrera,  d.  7.  lib.  7.  c.  1 — I,  where  there  is  an  entire  account  of  Soto's  ex- 
pe<Iitlon;  also  in  Purchas,  v.  1528 — 1556 ;  and  in  Harris'  Voyages,  lib.  8.  c.  16, 
an  account  of  it,  written  by  a  Portuguese  who  went  on  the  expedition ;  also, 
Belknap,  Biog.  Art,  Soto,  and  Roberts'  Florida,  83—78. 

4  Alcedo,  Art.  Cal>ota. 
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Napo,  that  he  had  formerly  descended.    Ascending  this  river    1544. 
about  100  leagues,  he  built  a  brigantine,  and  staid  here  about  v^^^v^^^ 
three  months,  during  which  time  55  of  his  men  died.     Proceed- 
ing higher  up,  he  met  with  various  disasters ;  and,  after  much 
fruidess  research  for  the  main  branch  of  the  river,  he  fell  sick,  his  death. 
and,  relinquishing  his  design,  died  of  his  temper  and  of  grief.^    ; 

Don  Lewis,  the  eldest  son  of  Diego  Columbus,  acceded  to  a    1546. 
compromise  with  the  emperor  of  Spain,  by  which  he  transferred  L.  Coium- 
all  bis  hcreditanr  rights,  for  a  grant  of  the  province  of  Veragua  ^"** 
and  the  island  of  Jamaica.^ 

The  silver  mines  of  Potosi  were  first  registered  in  the  king  of  PototL 
Spain's  books.     They  had  been  accidentally  discovered  a  shprt 
time  before,  by  an  Indian,  named  Hualpa.     Coming  to  a  steep 

Elace,  while  pursuing  some  wild  goats  up  the  mountain,  he  laid 
old  of  a  shrub,  which,  yieldbg  to  his  weight,  came  up  by  die 
roots,  and  discovered  a  large  mass  of  silver.  On  the  discJosuro 
of  this  discovery,  the  mines  were  wrought  to  immense  advantage.^ 
The  town  of  Potod  was  founded  this  year.^ 

A  PESTILENCE  prevailed  through  the  entire  kingdom  of  Peru.  1546. 
It  began  at  Cuzco ;  and,  spreading  over  the  country,  swept  off  PettUencc 
an  immense  number  of  people.^ 

A  batde  was  fought  between  Blasco  Nuiies  Vela,  the  first  Viceroy 
viceroy  of  Peru,  and  Gonzalo  Pizarro.     The  viceroy  lost  his  life,  ^*®**- 
and  was  buried  in  a  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  or 
entrance  to  the  city  of  Quito,  where  the  batde  was  fought.^ 

Civil  dissensions  among  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  induced  the  1547* 
Emperor  Charles  V.  to  send  to  that  country  Pedro  de  Gasca,  a 

1  Vega,  p.  2.  Ub.  3.  c.  4.  Herrera,  d.  4.  lib.  6.  c.  8 ;  fc  d.  7.  lib.  10.  c.  8,  9. 
One  of  Uie  ships,  canying  70  men  and  11  bones,  turned  back  on  account  of 
contraiy  winds,  and  was  beard  of  no  more.    See  a.  d.  1541. 

S  Edwards'  W.  Indies,  b.  2.  c.  1.  Alcedo,  Art.  DoMiifGO.  He  was  Tice- 
admiral  of  the  Indies  in  l&iO^  when,  pleading  his  lijKbts  at  court,  he  was  declared 
captain-general  of  Hispaniola.  About  a  century  afterwards,  the  rigihts  that  were 
now  conveyed  to  the  fiunily  of  Columbus,  reverted  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 

3  Herrera,  d.  8.  lib.  2.  c.  14.  Vega,  p.  2.  lib.  4.  c.  38.  Alcedo,  Art,  Potosi. 
Univ.  Hist,  zxsdx.  198.  Andereon,  1645.  Raynal,  lib.  7.  c.  80.  Beside  the 
mass  of  silver,  Hualpa  observed  large  lumps  of  the  metal  in  the  earth,  adhering 
to  the  roots  of  the  plant  Hastening  to  his  house  at  Porco,  he  washed  the  sti- 
ver, and  used  it ;  and  when  it  was  exhausted,  repaired  to  his  treasury.  A  confi- 
dential friend  of  Hualpa  disclosed  tfie  secret  to  a  Spaniard,  living  at  Porco,  and 
the  mine  was  inunediateW  wrought.  The  first  redster  of  the  mines  of  Potosi 
was  in  AprU,  1545 ;  and  HualjMrs  mine  was  called  The  DUeaverer,  because  it 
marked  the  channel  to  other  mines  in  that  mountain. 

4  Alcedo.  The  population  of  Potosi,  formed  by  the  people  who  had  collected 
lor  ttie  working  of  the  mine,  amounted,  in  1802,  to  80,000  souls. 

5  Herrera,  d.  8.  lib.  2.  c.  15. 
0  Alcedo,  Art,  Anaqttito. 
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1547.  very  respectable  ecclesiastic,  with  the  commission  of  Presidents 
On  his  arrival,  bo  restored  harmony,  and  established  the  royal 
authority.  The  next  year,  he  divided  the  lands  in  Peru.  He 
is  celebrated  for  his  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  good  conduct, 
by  which  a  new  empire,  containing  1 300  leagues  in  length,  was 
recovered  and  restored  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.^ 
Paraguay.  The  bishoprick  of  Paraguay  was  erected.  The  numerous 
tribes  of  Indians  in  this  region  seem  to  have  been  dispersed  and 
destroyed,  immediately  after  tiie  discovery  by  tlie  Spaniards  i 
and  tlie  Jesuits  soon  transplanted  many  thousands  to  their  setde- 
'      ments  on  the  Uraguay  and  Parana.*-^ 

Ferdinand  Cortes  died  in  Spain,  aged  G2  years.^ 

1648.  The  Englisli  fishery  on  die  American  coast  had  now  become 
Newround-  an  object  of  national  importance,  and  legislative  encouragement. 
land  fishery:  'f|,Q  parliament  of  England  passed  an  act  prohibiting  the  exacdon 
,,.  .    .   -  of  money,  fish,  or  odicr  rewards,  by  any  ofiicer  of  the  Admiralty, 

I  irat  act  of         ,  •"         '  -  i«      "^     1       1  ^      !•  1     /•  I  J 

parliament   under  any  pretext  whatever,  from  the  English  nstiermen  and 
lesppciing    mariners,  going  on  the  service  of  the  fisliery  at  Newfoundland. 

This  was  tiie  first  act  of  parliament,  relating  to  America.* 
Piatioa.  Platina  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  between  Mexico  and 

the  isthmus  of  Daricn ;  and  the  first  specimen  of  it  was  carried 

to  England,  the  following  year.^ 

1549.  The  civil  war  in  France  had  exceedingly  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  colonization,  trom  die  time  of  Roberval's  first  enterprise 
for  the  settlement  of  Canada.     The  same  nobleman  at  length, 

1  Ve^,  p.  2.  lib.  6.  c.  1, 2 ;  &  6.  c.  IS.  Hencra,  d.  8.  lib.  2, 8.  Robertson,  b.  6. 
Vega  gives  him  this  high  encomium : — "  digno  de  etema  Memoria,  que  con  su 
buena  Fortuna,  Mana,  Pnidcncia,  y  Consejo,  y  las  denias  sus  buenas  partes, 
conquisto,  y  gano  de  nucvo  uii  tinperio  de  mil  y  trccientas  leguas  de  largo ;  y 
restituio  al  Emperador  Carios  Quinto,  con  todo  el  Tesoro,  que  del  traia." 

i*  Alcedo,  jJr/.  Paraguay.    See  Note  XII. 

^  Robertijon,  b.  5.    Rees,  Cyclopxdia,  Art.  Cortes. 

•*  Hakhiyt,  i.  521 ;  iu.  131,  132,  when;  Uie  Act  «'made  in  An.  2.  Edwardi 
sexti "  is  mserted  entire.  **  By  tliis  acte,"  says  Hakluyt,  *'  It  appearetfi,  that 
the  trade  out  of  England  to  ^fcwfoundland  was  common  and  frequented  about 
the  beginning  of  the  r^igne  of  Edward  the  6.  namely  in  the  yeere  1548,  and  it 
is  much  to  be  mar\'eilcd,  that  by  the  negligence  of  our  men,  the  countrey  in  all 
this  time  hath  bene  no  better  searched.*^  The  preamble  of  the  act  begins : 
**  Forasmuch  as  within  these  few  ycercs  now  last  past,  there  have  bene  levied* 
perceived  and  taken  by  certaine  of  the  officers  of  the  Admiraltic,  of  such  Marchants, 
and  fishermen  as  have  used  and  practised  the  adventures  and  journeys  into  Ise- 
land,  Newfoundland,  Ireland,  and  other  places  commodious  for  fishing,  and  the 
getting  of  fL««h,  in  and  upon  the  Seas  or  otherwise,  by  way  of  Marchants  in  those 
parties,  divera  great  exactions,  as  summcs  of  money,  doles  or  shares  of  fish,  and 
such  other  like  things,  to  the  great  discouragement  and  hindcrance  of  the  same 
marchants  and  fishermen,  and  to  no  little  dammage  of  the  whole  common  wealth, 
and  thereof  also  great  complaints  have  bene  made,  and  inforraatioai  also  yerely 
to  the  kings  Majesties  most  honourable  councell :  for  reformation  whereof*'  Cu» 
S^ce  Chalmers,  i.  9.    Anderson,  ii.  88.    Forstcr,  Voy.  292. 

5  Chronological  View  of  Hiat.  of  Chemistry. 
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accompanied  by  his  brother  and  a  numerous  train  of  adventurers,     1548. 
embarked  again  for  the  river  St.  Lawrence  ;  but  they  were  never  n^^-v^^/ 
heard  of  afterward.    This  disastrous  event  discouraged  the  people  Robenmi 
and  the  government  of  France  to  such  a  degree,  that  for  50  years  c^^^ 
no  measures  were  taken  for  supplying  the  few  French  seulers,  and  is  lost 
who  still  remained  in  Canada.^ 

The  city  of  St.  Salvador,  the  first  European  setdement  in  suSaiva- 
Brazil,  was  founded  by  Thome  de  Sonsa,  a  Portuguese,  who  ^'fou^'Jd 
was  appointed  governor  general  of  Brazil..  An  expedition  was 
fitted  out,  consisting  of  3  ships,  2  caravels,  and  1  brigantme,  on 
board  of  which  were  320  persons  in  the  king's  pay,  400  de^e^ 
dadas^  or  banished  men,  and  colonists  who  made  up  the  whole 
number  1000.  In  this  expedition  six  Jesuits  embarked,  the  first 
who  ever  set  foot  in  the  New  World  ;  and  by  them  Christianity 
was  now  introduced  into  the  Brazilian  country.^ 


The  controversy,  that  gave  rise  to  the  Separation  from  the  1550* 
Church  of  England,  began  about  this  time ;  and  now  commenced  Em  of  the 
the  era  of  the  English  Puritans.^  Puriuw. 

The  city  Concepcion  was  founded  by  Pedro  de  Valdivia  at  Concep- 
the  bay  of  Penco.     It  was  afterwards  repeatedly  destroyed  by  *^*°'** 
the  natives,  and  rebuilt.^ 

The  plough  was  introduced  into  Peru.* 

A  ROTAL  and  pontifical  university  was  erected  in  Mexico  by  155K 
the  emperor  Charles  V,  with  the  same  privileges  as  that  of  Sala-  University. 

manca.® 

- 

^  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  i.  22.  *<  Avex  eux  tomberent  toutes  \es  esper- 
ances,  qu'on  avoit  con^ues  de  fiiire  tin  EtabliMement  en  Am^rique."  Univ. 
Hist  xxxix.  408.    Forster,  Voy.  443.    See  a.  d.  1540, 1642. 

2  Histoire  Impartiale  des  Jesuites,  i.  886 — 887.  Soutfaey,  Brazil,  c.  8.  Univ. 
Hist,  xxxix.  217 — 223.  St.  Salvador  afterward  became  populous,  magnificent, 
and  incomparably  the  most  gay  and  opulent  city  in  all  Bnudl. 

8  Neal,  liistory  of  the  Puritans,  i,  c.  2.  Burnet,  Hist.  Reformation,  iii.  b.  4. 
See  Note  XIU. 

4  Alcedo,  Art.  Concepciox,  and  Chile.  It  was  destroyed  by  earthquakes 
in  1780  and  1751 ;  and  in  1764,  the  inhabitants  established  themselves  in  the 
TaDe^  of  Mocha,  three  leagues  south  of  Pencho,  where  they  founded  New  Con- 
cepcion. 

5  Vega,  p.  2.  b.  2.  The  historian  of  Peru  was  carried  that  year,  to  see  oxen  at 
plough  In  the  valley  of  Cuzco ;  and  ffreat  numbers  of  Indians  flocked  from  all 
parts  with  astonishment,  to  behold  "  wis  prodigious  novelty." 

6  Alcedo,'^^  Mexico.  That  author,  who  puMished  his  work  in  1787,  says, 
of  tfiis  university,  "  its  cloistera  are  composed  of  more  than  226  doctors  and 
masters,  with  22  professors  of  all  the  sciences,  with  a  grand  library.*'  To  these 
he  subjoins,  as  in  the  same  connexion,  a  most  ancient  royal  collese  of  San  II- 
defonson — **  a  superb  edifice,  containing  within  it  two  other  coUeges,  having 
above  800  students ;  *'  a  college  also  for  the  natives  of  Valladolid  and  Havana ; 
anotiber  for  the  Indians  of  rank,  founded  by  Charles  Y  ;  another  for  the  Indians 
and  the  Seminary  of  Los  In&Lntes,  with  various  other  colleges ;  and,  beside  the 
univerrity,  public  professorships,  amounting  altogether  to  the  number  of  43. 
There  were,  besides,  several  fiee  schools  and  academies*  aa^  charitable  institu- 
tioDs,  and  18  hospitals. 
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1551. 


Valdivia 

and 
Rica  Villa. 

B.  de  lai 
Caiai. 


1652. 

Bishop  of 
BnziL 


Isle  of  Sa- 
ble. 


1553. 


1655. 

Project  of 
Coligny  to 
settle  Pro- 
testants at 
Brazil. 


Valdivia,  a  city  and  capital  of  the  proviDce  and  government  of 
this  name,  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Chili,  and  Rica  Villa,  a  city  in  the 
same  kingdom,  were  founded  by  Pedro  de  Valdivia.  This 
founder  of  the  first  cities  of  Chili  was  made  prisoner,  and  killed 
by  the  Indians.^ 

Bartholomew  de  las  Casas,  having  zealously  laboured  50  years 
for  the  liberty,  comfort,  and  salvation  of  the  Natives  of  America, 
returned  discouraged  to  Spain,  at  the  age  of  77  yeai-s.^ 

The  rich  mines  of  New  Spain  were  discovered.^ 

D.  Pedro  Fernandez  Sardinha  arrived  at  Brazil,  as  bishop, 

bringing  with  him  priests,  and  dignitaries,  and  church  ornaments 

of  every  kind  for  his  cathedral.^ 

The  Portuguese,  about  this  time,  put  cattle  and  swine  for 

breed  on  the  Isle  of  Sable.^ 

Brazil  was  erected  into  a  Jesuit  pro\ince.^  The  city  of 
Mexico  sufiered  a  great  inundation.^ 

The  French  renewed  their  attempts  to  make  settlements  in 
America.  The  illustrious  statesman  admiral  Coligny  thus  early 
formed  a  project  of  sending  over  a  colony  of  Protestants,  to  se- 
cure for  them  an  asylum,  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  his 
nation.^  Two  ships,  furnished  by  Henry  U.  of  France,  were 
sent  out  under  the  coomiand  of  the  chevalier  de  Villagagnon,  who 

1  Henreni,  d.  8.  lib.  7.  c.  4.  Alcedo,  Art,  Chiub  Bl  TV.  and  Art,  Viu«a 
Rica.  Pedro  de  Valdivia  was  despatched  by  an  old  uhnan,  iHbile  pleading  bt 
his  life  in  an  assembly  of  ulmens.  The  title  of  vimen  ia  equiTalent  to  that  of 
easique. 

9  Encyclop.  Methodiqoe,  Art,  Casas.  He  wrote  his  NairaliTe  of  the  D«- 
Cniction  of  ttie  Indiana  by  the  Snaniards,  in  the  yw  164S,  at  wlidi  tfaOM  he 
asserted,  **  that  of  three  millions  of  people  that  were  In  HbpaiiioM  of  die  natnal 
inhaMtants,  there  scarce  remain  800 ;  **  and  now,*'  adds  Piirdiaf«  **  ta  Alemndio 
Ursine  reporteth,  none  at  all :  only  two  and  twenty  thotisand  negroea  and  aoaie 
Spanish  reside  there."  Filg.  v.  1667—1603 ;  fib.  8.  c.  6.  where  ia  an  EngUA 
transbtion  of  the  Narrative. 

3  Robertson,  ii.  388. 

^  Alcedo,  Art,  Bkaiil. 

5  Hakluyt,  iii.  1S6.  Report  of  Sir  Homphrey  Gilbert's  Voyage  in  1588,  writ- 
ten by  M.  Edward  Haiea»  a  eentleman  who  accompanied  Gilbwt.  Hatot  wHjBf 
**  Sablon  lieth  to  the  seafnutlof  Cape  Breton  about  25  leacoea,  whiflrer  we  wave 
determined  to  goe  upon  intelligence  we  had  of  a  Portugu,  during  our  abode  fta 
S.  John*s,  who  was  himseUe  present,  when  the  Portugab  (above  thir^  yeena 
pa4t)  did  put  into  the  same  Island  both  Neat  and  Swine  to  breede,  wfatth  mtn 
since  oxceedinxly  multiplied.*' 

^  Soutliey,  Bruil,  i.  c.  9. 

7  Humboldt,  ii.  7S.  It  baa  since  had  four  great  inundationa— in  dM  ymt 
1580, 1604, 1607, 16S9. 

6  The  admiral  is  sometimes  called  Chatittan,  "  La  malson  de  CoHgtrr  m- 
aedoit  Ch&tillon-aur  Loing,  et  en  a  quelque  fois  piis  le  nom  de  dkatUian.^  Eli- 
cydop.  Bfethodique,  Hist  Art,  Cbatillow.  **  One  of  the  admiraTi  priadpal 
carM  waa  to  Increase  the  navintion  and  the  trade  of  France,  cfaieflr  in  Ooae 
coimtries  of  the  other  hends^iere,  aa  well  for  the  credit  of  hia  oAce,  M  to 
plant  cokwioi  there  of  hia  own  rel^^.*'   Meieray,  Hist  Fiance,  700. 
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sailed  firom  Franciscople  [Havre  de  Grace]  in  May,  and  arrived     1566. 
on  the  South  American  coast  in  September.     Lianding  within  a  v^-v^w 
bay,  caUed  by  the  natives  Ganabara,  he  attempted  to  make  a 
fortification  ;  but  it  was  soon  demolished  by  the  sea.^ 

In  the  expectation  of  a  successful  estabUshment  in  Brazil,  the  Mimiten 
admiral  took  care  to  provide  ministers  for  the  French  Protestant  pro^^^**'- 
colony,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  settled  there ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose had  invited  some  from  Geneva.     In  a  synod,  coovened^diis 
year,  of  which  the  celebrated  Calvin  was  president,  the  Church 
of  Geneva  determined  to  send  two  ministers  to  Brazil.^ 

The  culture  of  erapes  had  already  succeeded  m  Chili.  They 
were  first  planted  m  Cuzco  by  Bartholomew  de  Terr^as,  one  of 
the  first  conquerors  of  Peru.  This  year,  from  a  vineyard  in  the 
country,  he  sent  30  Indians,  loaded  with  excellent  grapes,  to  his 
friend  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  father  of  the  historian.^ 

1  Otnaban  is  the  Janeiro—"  h  riviere  de  Gftoabtra,  antremeiit  de  Jaiudfe.*' 
Theret.  For  6ana6ara,A)cedorefi9ritoJAirxiEo;iiidthcveolifefviM:  **  With- 
in the  bay,  and  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  bar,  in  the  island  of  ViUagagnon,  ttius 
cdled  by  Nicolas  vlllaffagnon,  a  Frenchman,  is  another  fort  of  the  same  name 
[Janeiro],  with  the  demcatoiy  title  of  San  Sebastian,  founded  by  the  gOTemor, 
neral  Mendo  de  8a,  after  Ibe  seoend  time  that  iStm  French  were  ro&ed  from 
mU  bay,  in  1661."  YiUagagnon  was  a  kxuglit  of  Malta :  "  Nioolaiun  Dwantium, 
eoidtem  Melitensem,  cm  cognomen  additum  erat  Vittagno'*  BibHoth.  Hist. 
«*  rllcolas  Dmand  de  yiDengnon,  chevalier  de  Malta.'*    Fieury,  Hist.  Eceles. 

XH.  86.  Thevet,  c.  1. l^ery,  referring  to  Villagagnon's  attempted  fortification 

at  Janeiro,  savs— "  vi  tamen  imidanun  inde  pulsus  est"  The  fortification  was 
named  for  Congny :  *'  quam  Villagagno  nuncupavit  Conisnium  in  GaBia  erectom 
Aniardica.  Id  autem  ab  eo  factum  est,  ut  Gasparf  Col^|;Bio  Gaflls  Thefessjar- 
chft  gratidetur.  Nunquam  enim  sine  iBius  fovore,  ac  ope,  cdun  iter  iflud  affere, 
turn  uQam  in  Brasilia  munitionem  ezedificare  potuiMet''— -Navigatio  in  Bramiam 
Americs,  k  Joanne  Lerio  Beigundo,  in  Theod.  de  Bry,  p.  8.  c.  1 — 21.  Ogilby 
says,  **  Fort  Coligni  was  built  on  the  Rock  Island,  m  the  Haven  Januario." 
Am^ica,  104.  Smithey  says,  the  island  which  Yillagagnon  fortified,  lies  near  the 
entnuaee  of  tfie  harl>our ;  that  in  the  centre  of  die  Isli^he  fixed  lus  own  residence 
upon  a  n€k  about  60  foet  lii(rii«  in  which  lie  excavated  a  magatine ;  and  tliat  he 
■ame^  tills  strong  hold  Fort  Cottgny,  in  honour  of  his  patron.  Hist  Brasil,  i.  c.  9. 

A  Lesearbo^  Inr.  8.  c  2.  Thevet,  Lee  Singularitez  de  la  Fiance  Antarct. 
e.  1. 86.  Caidcoas,  hUrvd,  Hist  Florida.  Thuanus,  Mb.  16.  500, 601.  Flamy, 
JEcelas.  Hi«L  lft>.  161.  §44—48.  lliuanus  says,  the  two  persons  chosen  outof  the 
fllden  were  Petius  Richerius,  of  60,  and  Guuelmus  Quadrigarius,  of  80  years  of 
ace,  who,  at  the  request  of  Villasagnon  and  Coligny,  undertook  tlie  voyage, 
neiiry  writes  Ibe  names  in  Frend,  *'  Pierre  Richer,  and  Guillaume  Chartler." 
Am  old  English  writer,  whose  object  was  to  have  "a  similar  provision  for  Viiginia, 
nfoo  (o  mis  example.  In  reply  to  an  objection,  lie  says :  **  The  Church  of 
GeMva  in  the  yeere  1666,  detennined  in  a  Synode,  whereof  Calvin  was  prea- 
deat,  to  aend  Bster  Richier  and  William  Quadrigarius,  under  a  French  captain 
to  Bmrilla,  who  although  they  were  supplanted,  l^  the  oomming  of  the  Cardinal] 
of  JLondne,  and  tfie  treacberie  of  their  double  hearted  leader,  yet  would  not  the 
Chnrcfa  of  Geneva  (after  a  Synodicall  consultation)  have  sent  their  ministers  to 
aach  an  adventure,  had  not  all  scruple  (in  tiieir  judgment)  been  cleared  by  the 
UAt  of  Scripture."  A  True  Declaration  of  Virginia  1610 — a  rare  tract  in  the 
rhniiig  Libnjy  at  Cambridge. 

3  Veipi,  p.  1.  lib.  9.  c  26.  «  For  my  part,"  says  Vega»  "  I  partook  of  those 
crapes ;  for  my  fother  having  made  me  the  messenger  to  cany  tliem,  attended 
by  two  pages,  I  delivered  to  every  principal  house  two  large  bunckws  of  them." — 
fleve  i  cada  Casa  principal  dos  fuentes  deUes. 
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1556.  The  Church  of  Geneva,  prosecuting  its  design  of  forwardiuc 
missionaries  to  the  French  Frotestant  colony  that  was  expected 
to  be  established  at  Brazil,  sent  14  missionaries  ^'  to  plant  the 
Christian  faith  in  the  lately  discovered  regions  of  America."^ 


Mission- 
aries sent 
to  Brazil. 


1557.  Three  ships,  which  had  been  fitted  out  from  France,  at  the 
Failure  of  royal  expense,  in  December  the  preceding  year,  arrived  in  March 
to*BnuSi"*"  ^^  ^^®  Brazilian  coast ;  but  the  design  of  the  expedition  was 
frustrated  by  the  oppression  and  abuse  received  by  the  adven- 
turers from  their  leader.  Villagagnon  was  regarded  as  a  man  of 
merit ;  and,  having  embraced  the  Reformed  religion,  he  had  no 
objecdons  to  be  employed  in  an  undertaking,  which  had  for  its 
object  the  acquisition  oi  a  part  of  Brazil  to  the  crown  of  France, 
as  well  as  to  secure  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  Protestants.  He 
had  now  abandoned  the  Reformed  religion,  and  returned  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Catholic  church ;  and  his  defection  occasioned  the 
ruin  of  the  whole  colony.  The  adventurers,  abusively  treated 
by  him,  and  suffering  great  hardships,  generally  returned,  the 
following  year,  to  France.^ 
Chiquitos.  The  country  of  the  Chiquitos,  a  numerous  and  warlike  nation 
of  Indians  of  Peru,  was  first  entered  by  Nuflo  de  Chaves ;  and, 
upon  an  attempt  to  reduce  it  to  the  dominkm  of  Spain,  the  in- 
inhabitants  maintained  a  long  and  bloody  conflict  against  the 
Spaniards.^ 

Civdad  Real,  in  Paraguay,  was  founded  by  Rui  Diaz  Milga- 
rcgo,  on  the  bank  of  die  river  Piquiri,  three  leagues  from  Pa- 


rana.^ 


1  Lescarbot,  Nouv.  France,  lib.  2.  c.  2.  Pictetns,  Oratio  de  Trophsis  Christ! ; 
Fabricius,  Lux  Salutaiis  Evangelii  toti  orbi  cxoriens ;  Mosheim,  Ecdes.  Hist 
Cent.  16.  §  2.  Brown's  History  of  tiie  Propagation  of  Christiamty,  i.  c.  S. 
Chailevoix,  Hist.  Nouv.  France,  i.  22.  The  names  of  these  first  Protestant 
missionaries  to  America  deserve  to  be  recorded.  They  were  ( though  variously 
written)  Philip  CorguiUer,  Peter  Richer,  William  Charters,  Peter  Boidoune, 
Matthew  VemeviUe,  John  Bordele,  Andrew  Font,  Nicolas  Dionyshis,  Jolm 
Gardienne,  Afortin  David,  Nicolas  Ravequet,  James  Rufus,  Nicohis  CaimiDe, 
and  John  James  Lerius. 

2  De  Biy,  p.  8.  John  Leiy,  one  of  the  adventurers,  wrote  an  account  of  tiifs 
voyage,  first  in  French,  and  afterwards  in  Latin.  He  calls  the  commander  of 
the  three  ships,  **  Boisius  Yillagagnonis  nepos."  Biblioth.  Hist  Lips.  1788,  ili. 
p.  2.  c.  6S.  Mezeray,  Hist  France,  100.  Purchas,  v.  lib.  7.  c.  8.  On  board  of 
the  three  ships  were  embarked  290  men,  6  boys  who  were  to  learn  the  lam^oige 
of  the  natives,  and  6  young  women  under  a  matron's  orders.  Bois  le  Conte, 
the  nephew  of  Villagagnon,  commanded  the  expedition.  Southey,  i.  c.  9.  lliis 
late  historian  of  Brazil  says,  *<  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  Jean  de  Lory's  book 
without  feelinff  great  respect  for  the  writer." 

3  Alcedo,  M,  CrnqtriTOS.    The  conflict  lasted  untU  1690,  when,  by  te 
preaching  of  tfie  Jesuits,  they  embraced  Uie  Catholic  faith.    Their  country 
tended  from  16®  to  20<»  south. 

4  Alcedo,  Jirt.  Cxvdad  Rxa^. 
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A  F£w  Frenchmen  remained  in  Brazil,  to  keep-  possesion.     1558. 
The  Portuguese  who  were  ah^ady  settled  there,  alarmed  at   v^^^/.^^ 
the  preference  shown  by  the  natives  for  the  French,  took  ad-  French  at 
vantage  of  the  division  which  the  return  of  the  vice  admiral  to  ^^^^  ™^ 
the  Romish  faith  produced  among  the  colonists,  and  cruelly  mur- 
dered most  of  them  who  continued  in  the  country.     Such  was 
the  disastrous  terminatbn  of  the  attempted  French  settlement  in 
BrazU.^ 

The  last  expedition  of  the  Spaniards  to  that  part  of  Florida  Expeditiott 
called  Carolana,  which  borders  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  ^  ^^^^^ 
made  this  year  by  order  of  Don  Luys  de  Velasco,  viceroy  of 
Mexico ;  but  the  Spaniards,  after  their  arrival,  falling  mto  great 
fimds,  returned  without  making  any  settlement.' 

The  Inca  of  Peru  and  his  wife  were  baptized  at  Cuzco.    The  loca  bap- 
inhabitants  of  the  .city  honoured  the  day  of  the  baptism  with  the  ^^^' 
fipoTi  of  bulls,  and  throwing  darts,  and  other  signals  of  joy.' 

The  town  of  Durango  was  founded  under  the  administration    1559, 
of  the  second  viceroy  of  Spain,  Velasco  el  Primero.     It  was,  at  Duraogo. 
this  time,  a  military  post  against  the  incursions  of  the  Chichimec 
Indians.^ 

Rica  Villa,  in  Chili,  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Araucanos 
Indians.^ 

The  Portuguese  permitted  the  French  colony  to  remain  at    1560. 
Brazil  four  years  unmolested ;  and,  but  for  the  treachery  of 
Villagagnon,  it  might  have  been  permanently  settled  there.     It 
was  now  entirely  broken  up.     The  Portuguese  government  sent 
an  expedition  against  (he  few  that  remained,  and  obliged  them 

f 

1  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  FFance,  1. 35.  Lescarbot,  lib.  2.  Alcedo,  ^rt.  Jaitsxro. 
Brown,  Hist  Propagat.  Christianity,  i.  3.  Some  historians  say,  aU  were  mur- 
teed  ;  but  it  appears,  there  were  some  still  left.  See  a.  d.  1560.  This,  however, 
WW  the  fiital  blow  to  the  colony.  The  French  made  repeated  attempts  after- 
wards to  effect  a  settlement  on  the  Brazilian  coast,  but  without  success.  In 
1564,  they  established  themselves  in  Parayba,  the  Rio  Grande,  and  Canabata ; 
whence  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Portuguese  in  1600.  In  1612,  they  re- 
tnmed,  and  constructed  a  fortress  in  the  island  of  Maranon,  with  the  name  of 
San  Luis,  which  was  taken  by  the  Dutch,  and  afterwards  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1646.  From  that  time  the  kingdom  of  Brazil  has  belonged  to  the  crown  of 
Portngal,  and  has  given  title  to  me  heir  apparent,  whi  is  called  Prince  of  BrazU. 
Alcedo,  ,^rt.  Brazil.  Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  221.  Encyclop.  Methodique,  Jirt. 
Ma&aonon.    Southey,  i.  c.  9. 

S  Coze's  Carolana,  115. 

3  Vega,  p.  2.  lib.  8.  c.  11.  The  historian  of  Peru,  who  was  present  at  this 
Christian  exhibition,  says,  they  appeared  *'  in  rich  attire  and  costly  liveries." 

4  Humboldt,  New  Spain.  In  1808,  the  population  of  this  town  was  12,000. 
lb.    Alcedo,  Art.  Mexico,  Neuvo. 

5  Akedo,  Art.  Rica  Villa. 
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1560.  to  abandon  their  posts,  destroyed  all  their  works,  and  carried  cff 
v^^-s^'-*^^  all  their  artillery  and  stores.^ 

Don  Antonio  de  Ribera  carried  from  SeviUe  several  dive 
plants,  and  planted  them  in  los  Reyes,  whence  one  of  them  was 
conveyed  by  stealth  to  Chili ;  and  from  this  time  the  olive 
flounced  in  Chili  and  Peru.^ 

1561.  '^"^  '^"S  ^^  France  had,  the  last  year,  called  an  assembly  at 
Colioty's  Fontainbleau ;  when  admiral  Coligny,  in  the  name  of  the  Calm- 
S^fpn  ^**'  ^^'  '"  Nonnandy,  presented  to  his  majesty  a  petition  for  the  free 
Protestants,  c^^i^ise  of  their  religion.     This  year,  the  king  published  an 

edict,  purporting,  that  ecclesiastics  should  be  judges  of  heresy; 
that  whoever  were  convicted  of  it  should  be  delivered  over  to 
the  secular  arm;  but  that  they  should  be  condemned  to  no 
higher  penalty  than  banishment  until  such  time  as  the  Creneral  or 
National  council  should  determine.^  This  edict  must  have  se- 
riously afiected  the  Protestants,  who  were  soon  after  compelled 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  America. 
Janeiro.  "^^e  French  made  a  second,  but  unsuccessful  attempt  for  the 

conquest  of  Janeiro.^ 


1662. 

Voyace  of 
Ribauit  to 
Florida. 


A  CIVIL  war  having  been  recently  kindled  between  the  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  parties  in  France,  the  project  for  settling 
a  colony  of  Protestants  in  America  was  revived.  Admiral 
Coligny,  with  the  permission  of  Charles  IX,  who  was  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  his  Huguenots,  fitted  out  two  ships ;  and,  giving  the 
command  of  them  to  John  Ribauit,  sent  him  with  a  colony  of 
Protestants  to  Florida.  Ribauit  sailed  from  France  in  February, 
and  the  first  land  that  he  discovered  on  the  coast  of  Florida  was 
in  the  30th  degree,  north  latitude,  which  he  called  Cape  Fran- 
^is.^  Coasting  thence  toward  the  north,  he  discovered  a  large 
and  beaudful  river,  which,  irom  the  month  of  the  year,  he  called 


I  Southey,  Brazil,  i.  c.  9.  Had  not  Yillagagnon  been  faithless  and  treachefoas, 
Rio  de  Janeiro  would  probably  have  been  at  this  day  the  capital  of  a  French 
colony.  A  body  of  Flemish  adventurers  were  ready  to  embark  for  Braxil,  wait- 
ing only  for  the  report  of  the  ship-captain  who  earned  Lery  home ;  and  10,000 
Frenchmen  would  have  emigrated,  if  the  object  of  Coligny  had  not  ihoM  wieloBd- 
ly  been  betrayed.    Id.  ibid. 

«  Vega,  p.  1.  lib.  9.  c.  27. 

3  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  xxi.  lib.  154.  §  89,  90.  Du  Pin,  Eccles.  Hist  (Abr.) 
iv.94. 

4  Alcedo,  Art.  Jaiveiro. 

5  Mezeray,  referringto  the  admiral's  failure  by  Villapagnon,  says,  "  he  after- 
wards, in  the  year  1662,  despatched  John  Ribaud  thither  with  two  shipt,  who, 
sailing  a  quite  different  course  from  that  which  the  Spaniards  had  been  wont  to 
take,  most  happily  landed  in  Florida."  Thuanus  says,  Ribauit  was  of  Di^>pe— 
«elque  [classi]  prsfecit  Jo.  Ribaldum  Dieppensem,  strenuum  ducem  at  rai 
maritime  apprime  peritum,  ac  ProteatanUum  paitlbus,  quod  caput  ei«t»  addic* 
turn.*' 
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the  river  of  May.     Here  he  was  welcomed  by  a  great  number     1563., 
of  the  natives ;  and  here  he  erected  a  pillar  of  hard  stone,  on  \^n/-%^ 
which  were  engraved  the  arms  of  France.     Proceeding  north-  May  i. 
ward,  he  discovered  nine  other  rivers,  one  of  which,  in  the  river^May; 
latitude  of  32^,  **  because  of  its  largeness  and  excellent  faireness,'' 
be  called  Port  Royal.^     Sailing  many  leagues  up  this  river,  he  PortRoyil; 
erected  on  an  island  in  the  river  a  pillar  of  stone,  similar  to  that 
previously  erected  on  the  river  of  May ;  built  a  fort,  which  he  buiidi  a 
called  Charles  Fort ;  and  here  left  a  company,  promidng  to  return  ^^^  "°<i 
as  soon  as  possible  with  reinforcements  and  provisions.     The  <^^y, 
men,  whom  he  left  behind,  soon  after  mutinied,  and  killed 
Albert,  their  captain,  for  his  severity.     Reduced  at  length  to 
msupportable  extremity,  they,  by  extraordinary  eflbrts,  built  and  ^^^h 
rigged  out  a  vessel,  and  *'  embarking  their  artillery,  their  forge,  and  abaodon 
other  munitk)ns  of  war,  and  as  much  mill,  as  they  could  gather,"  ^  ^ 
they  put  to  sea.^    When  they  had  been  out  several  weeks,  and 
spent  all  their  provisions,  they  butchered  one  of  their  number, 
who  consented  to  be  made  a  victim,  to  save  his  comrades.    They 
were  soon  after  taken  up  by  an  English  ship,  which  set  them 
ashore  on  the  coast  of  England,  whence  they  were  conducted  to 
the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth.     It  has  been  thought  probable, 
that  their  narrative  first  led  this  British  queen  to  turn  her  thoughts 
toward  Florida.^ 

The  English  began  to  import  negroes  into  the  West  Indies.     1663. 
Their  first  dave  trade  was  opened  the  preceding  year,  on  the  Fim  sUve 
coast  of  Guinea.    John  Hawkins,  in  the  prospect  of  great  gain,  £^i^^ 
resolving  to  make  trial  of  this  nefarious  and  inhuman  traffic, 
communicated  the  design  to  several  gentlemen  in  I^ondon,  who 
became  liberal  contributors  and  adventurers.     Three  good  ships 
were  immediately  provided,  and  with  these  and  100  men,  Haw- 

1 «  The  haven,'*  says  Laudonniere,  '*  is  one  of  the  fairest  of  the  West  Indies. 
— We  strooke  our  sailes,  and  cast  anker  at  ten  fathom  of  water;  for  the  depth  is 
such,  namely  when  the  sea  be^pnneth  to  flowe,  that  the  greatest  shippes  of 
France,  yea«  the  Arguzes  of  Vemce  may  enter  there." 

'  They  procured  turpentine  from  the  pine  trees ;  and  "  gathered  a  kind  of 
mosse,  wUch  growetfa  on  the  trees  of  this  country,"  to  calk  their  vessel ;  and 
made  sails  of  ttieir  own  shirts  and  sheets.  The  moss,  mentioned  by  Laudon- 
niere,  was  doubtless  the  long  moss,  TUkmdna  usneaidet.  It  grows  several 
feet  in  length  on  the  trees  along  the  Southern  sea  coast ;  and  is  a  great  curiosity 
to  a  person  bom  in  New  Endand.  I  never  saw  so  perfect  natunl  arbours,  as 
fboae  on  the  islands  of  St.  Helena  and  Port  Royal,  formed  by  trees  of  the 
Ibiest,  covered  with  this  species  of  moss.  The  trees  have  a  veneiable  appear- 
ance ;  and,  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  form  a  most  grateful  shade  in  that 
Imming  climate. 

3  Hakluyt,  iu.  30^—324.  Purchas,  i.  769,  770 ;  v.  1603.  Charlevoix,  Nouv. 
France,  i.  24 — 85,  and  Pastes,  Chron.  24.  Mezeray,  Hist.  France,  700.  Hewatt, 
S.  Car.  &  Georgia,  i.  18.  Prince,  a.  d.  1562.  Harris'  Voy.  i.  810.  Anderson, 
Hist  Com.  ii.  117.  Lescarbot,  lib.  1.  c.  5—7.  Thuanus,  lib.  44.  Roberts' 
Florida,  79,  80.  The  original  accoimt  of  these  voyagers  is  translated  by  Hak- 
luyt.  Tbereisadelineationof  Cto-fes  JPoftinDebiy,  p.  II.   SeeNoTxXIY. 
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kins  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  where,  by  money,  treachery, 
and  force,  he  procured  at  least  300  negroes,  and  now  sold  them 
at  Hispaniola/ 

The  civil  wars  in  France,  among  other  causes,  had  prevented 
the  conveyance  of  the  promised  succour  to  the  French  colony 
at  Port  Royal.  Peace  being  now  concluded,  and  admiral  Coligny 
informing  the  king,  tliat  he  had  received  no  inteUigence  of  thie 
men  whom  Ribault  had  left  in  Florida,  expressing  concern  at 
the  same  time,  that  they  should  be  left  there  to  perish  ;  the  kfaic 
consented,  that  he  should  cause  three  ships  to  be  furnished  and 
sent  out  to  their  relief.  M.  Rene  Laudonniere,  appointed  by 
the  king,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  admiral,  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  ships,  sailed  in  April  for  Florida,  and  arrived  oo  the 
25th  of  June  at  the  river  of  May.  After  sailing  northward  about 
teqi leagues,  and  holding  intercourse  with  the  natives,  stofqpmg 
short  of  Port  Royal  where  Ribault's  company  had  been  lefl^  he 
sailed  back  to  the  river  of  May,  where  he  built  a  fort,  which,  in 
honour  of  Charles,  the  French  king,  he  called  Caroline.  la 
July,  his  ships  rctunied  to  France.* 

The  French  at  Fort  Caroline,  when  in  great  want  of  pro- 
visions, wore  opportunely  relieved  by  John  Hawkins,  the  English 
slave  merchant.     He  had  made  a  second  voyage  to  the  coast  of 

1  Hakluyt,  i.  521,  522;  iii.  500.  Hawkins  had  made  aeveral  vojrages  to  the 
Canary  Inlands,  "  and  there  by  his  good  and  upridit  deifing  being  rrowen  la 
love  and  favour  with  the  people,  inarmed  himseln  amoDgat  ti^m  by  diligent 
inquisition  of  the  state  of  west  India,  whereof  he  had  received  some  knowledge 
by  the  instructions  of  his  father,  but  increased  the  same  by  the  advertisement! 
and  reports  of  that  people.  And  being  amongst  other  particulars  assured  tliat 
Negroes  were  very  good  merchandise  in  Hispaniola,  and  that  store  of  negroes 
might  easily  be  had  upon  the  coast  of  Guinea,  resolved  with  himself  to  make 
trial  thereof."  He  sailed  from  En^and  in  October,  1562 ;  touched  at  Teneiiflb, 
and  proceeded  to  Sierra  Leona,  **  where  he  stayed  some  good  time,  and  got  Uf 

Sossession  partly  by  the  sworde,  and  partly  by  other  means,  to  the  number  of 
00  negros  at  the  least,  besides  other  merchandises  which  that  countiy  yeeldeth.** 
Hawkins  sold  his  negroes  at  three  places  in  Hispaniola ;  the  port  of  laibeDt ; 
port  de  Plata ;  and  Monte  Christi ;  and  "  received  by  way  of  exchange,  such 
quantity  of  Merchandise,  that  he  did  not  only  lade  his  owne  S  shippes  wHh 
hides,  ginger,  sugcrs,  and  some  quantity  of  pearles,  but  he  frai^^ted  also  2  other 
hulkes  with  hiiles,  and  other  like  conunodities,  which  he  sent  mto  Spaine.  .  .  • 
And  so  with  prosperous  successe  and  much  gaine  to  himselfe  and  the  adventur* 
vrs,  he  came  home,  and  arrived  in  the  monem  of  September  1568.**  Anderson 
suj-N,  **  this  seems  to  have  been  tlie  very  first  attempt  from  England  for  any 
negro  trade.*'  Purchas,  v.  1179,  Biog.  Britann.  ^rt.  Hawkins.  Joselyn,  Voy. 
283.  Keith,  Virginia,  81.  Anderson,  u.  117.— See  a.  d.  1508  and  1517.  Stow 
[Clm>n.  807.]  informs  us,  that  HawUns  In  his  youth  had  studied  the  mathemat- 
ics ;  and  that  **  he  went  to  Guinea  and  Hispaniola,  which  then  was  most  stnnge 
and  wonderiull,  by  reason  he  wis  the  first  Englishman  that  diBCOvered  and 
taught  the  way  Into  those  parts," 

2  Laudonniere't  Voyages  (in  Hakluyt),  Purchas,  T.  de  Biy,  Lescubo|» 
Charlevaix,  CwdeiiMy  fcc.   See  ttie  tnthorities  In  1566. 
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Guinea  ;  and,  having  sold  his  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  slopped  1565. 
nt  the  river  of  May  in  August,  on  his  return  home,  to  water  his  v^^^^-t^^ 
iships.^  Laudonniere  had  been  at  war  with  the  natives,  and  had 
not  more  than  40  soldiers  ''  left  unhurt,"  nor  above  10  days'  pro- 
vi»ons.  The  soldiers  had  been  obliged  to  live  on  acorns  and 
roots ;  and  some  of  them,  for  mill  and  other  food,  had  served 
an  aboriginal  Floridian  king  against  his  enemies.  Hawkins 
spared  them  20  barrels  of  meal  and  other  necessaries,  to  aid 
them  homewards,  and  a  bark  of  50  tons ;  it  being  their  determi- 
nation  to  return  to  France.  An  unexpected  relief  from  the 
parent  country  induced  them  to  alter  their  purpose }  and  they 
staid  for  a  short  time,  to  be  massacred. 

Before  the  close  of  the  month,  John  Ribault,  having  been  Aug.  9B, 
appointed  governor  to  supersede  Laudonniere,  arrived  with  7  sail  ^^*°^ 
of  vessels  at  Fbrida.  Scarcely  eight  days  had  passed  after  his 
arrival,  when  8  Spanish  ships  were  seen  in  the  same  river,  where 
4  of  the  largest  French  ships  were  lying  at  anchor.  As  the 
Spanish  fleet  made  towards  them,  the  French  cut  their  cables, 
and  put  out  to  sea.  Although  thev  were  fired  upon  and  pursued 
by  the  Spaniards,  they  escaped ;  but,  finding  that  their  pursuers 
had  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dolphin,  about  8  leagues 
distant,  and  gone  ashore,  they  returned  to  the  river  May.  Ribault 
now  called  a  council  at  Fort  Caroline,  which  was  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  they  ought  to  strengthen  that  fort  with  all  possible 
diligence,  and  be  prepared  for  the  enemy.  Ribault  was  of  a 
dififerent  opinion.  Apprehensive  of  the  defection  of  the  friendly 
and  auxiliary  natives,  if  they  should  discover  that  at  the  first 
approach  of  the  Spaniards  they  should  confine  themselves  to 
dieir  camp  and  fortifications,  he  judged  it  best  to  proceed  against 
the  enemy  at  once,  before  they  should  cdlect  their  forces  and 
construct  a  fortification  in  their  vicinity.  To  strengthen  his 
opinion,  he  produced  a  letter  firom  admiral  Coligny,  containing 
diese  words :  "  While  I  was  sealing  this  letter  I  received  certain 
advice,  that  Don  Pedro  Melendes  is  departing  fi*om  Spain  to  go 
to  the  coast  of  New  France.  See  that  you  sufier  him  not  to 
encroach  upon  you,  and  that  you  do  not  encroach  upon  him." 
Fixed  in  lus  purpose,  Ribault  instandy  took  all  the  best  of  the 
men  at  Fort  Caroline  for  a  pursuit  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  leaving 
Laudonniere  with  the  charge  of  the  fort,  without  the  means  of 
its  defence.^ 

1  — »  Dego  al  Fuerte  [Caroline]  Juan  Havekins,  Ingles,  4  8  de  Agosto  de 
1566,  con  4  naves.    Cardenas. 

a  Hakluyt,  iii.  3$4.  On  mustering  his  men,  Uiis  is  the  account  he  gives  of 
them :  **  I  found  nine  or  ten  of  them  whereof  not  past  two  or  three  had  ever 
diawen  sword  out  of  a  scabbard,  as  I  thinke.  Of  the  nine  there  were  foure  but 
young  striplings,  which  served  captaine  Ribault  and  kept  his  dogs.  The  Me 
WM  a  cooke.    Among  those  that  were  without  the  fort,  and  which  were  of  the 
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It  was  the  fleet  of  Melendes,  which  had  jast  arrived  on  the 
coast,  and  given  the  alarm.  The  Spaniards  alleged,  that  those 
territories  belonged  to  them,  affirming  that  they  were  the  first 
discoverers ;  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain  had  given  Melendes  coai* 
mand  of  a  fleet  and  army,  with  full  power  to  drive  the  Hugue* 
nots  out  of  Florida,  and  settle  it  with  good  Catholics.  Just  after 
Ribault  had  sailed  from  the  river  of  May,  his  ships  were  wrecked 
upon  the  rocks  by  a  tremendous  storm,  the  men  only  escaping* 
The  Spanish  ships  were  also  wrecked ;  but  the  men  getting  qd 
shore,  and  bribing  Francois  Jean,  a  Frenchman,  to  guide  tbemi 
proceeded  with  Melendes  at  their  head  against  the  French  at  the 
river  of  May.  After  passing  with  incredible  speed  through 
thickets,  and  over  lakes  and  rivers,  they  arrived  a  little  before 
sunrise  at  Fort  Caroline.  An  alarm  was  mstandy  given,  and  the 
French  seized  their  arms ;  but,  too  weak  to  make  effectual  n^ 
sistance,  they  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  impetuous  assault  of  the 
Spaniards.  Laudonniere,  thougli  worn  down  with  sicknesat 
escaped  fit)m  the  fort  with  about  20  otiiers,  who  concealed  tbeoH 
selves  in  the  woods.  In  this  extremity,  six  of  them  ventured  to 
throw  themselves  on  the  mercv  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  they  were 
cruelly  massacred  in  sight  of  their  companions.  Laudonniere9 
seeing  no  way  of  escape  but  by  gettmg  over  the  marshes  to  the 
ships  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  led  the  way,  and  several  of  his 
men  followed  him  through  the  reeds  into  the  water.     Unable  to 

f proceed,  he  sent  two  of  them,  who  could  swim  well,  to  the  ships 
or  help.  After  standing  in  the  water  up  to  his  shoulders  all 
night,  he  was  carried  on  board  a  French  shallop,  which  was  m 
search  of  them,  and,  having  picked  up  18  or  20  of  the  fugi* 
tives,  who  were  concealed  among  the  reeds,  carried  them  to  me 
ships. 

Ribault  soon  after  set  sail  with  Laudonniere  for  France,  but 
was  still  reserved  for  the  last  catastrophe.  The  day  after  be 
sailed,  he  was  separated  from  Laudonniere,  and  inunediatdy 
overtaken  by  a  tempest,  which  wrecked  his  ships  upon  the  coast. 
With  great  difficulty  and  peril  he  escaped  the  rage  of  the  sesi 
but  could  not  escape  the  fury  of  men.  Falling  into  the  haoda 
of  the  Spaniards,  he  and  all  his  company  were  cruelly  and  per- 
fidiously massacred.^ 


foresaid  company  of  captaine  Ribault  there  was  a  Carpenter  of  three  score  y< 

olde,  one  a  Beere-brewer,  one  olde  Crosse-bowe  maker,  two  Shoomakers,  and 
four  or  five  men  that  had  their  wives,  a  player  on  the  Vireinals,  two  servants  of 
Monsieur  du  Lys,  one  of  Monsieur  de  Beauhaire,  one  of  Monsieur  de  la  OraagBf 
and  about  foure  score  and  five  or  sixe  in  all,  counting  as  wel  Lackeys  as  wooMn 
and  children.  Those  that  were  left  of  mine  owne  company  were  aboitte  flizteeae 
or  seventeene  that  could  beare  annes,  and  all  of  them  poore  and  leane :  the  mt 
were  sicke  and  maymed." 
1  At  the  ficft  assault  of  Fort  Caroline,  Ribault  was  not  &r  distuit,  and  Is  nU 
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Laudooniere  arrived  safely  at  a  port  in  England ;  went  on     1565. 
foot  through  Bristol  to  London ;  and,  passing  over  to  France)  n^v^^ 
paid  his  respects  to  the  king  at  Moiilins,  but  was  unfavourably  Nor.  lo. 
received.     He  ascribes  the  disasters  and  ruin  of  the  colony  to  ^^^. 
the  long  delay  of  Ribault  in  erobarkine,  and  the  15  days  that  be  rives  in 
spent  in  roving  along  the  coast  of  Florida,  before  became  to  ^J^*^^* 
Fort  Caroline.     More  blame,  however,  is  thought  due  to  those  Fnnoe. 
courtiers  in  France,  who  treacherously  gave  the  Spaniards  such 
sure  advices  of  the  proceedings  of  the  French  government,  that 
Melendes  appears  to  have  had  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  Kibault,  and  to  have  followed  closely  after  him  to 
Florida.! 

In  a  Supplicatory  Epistle  to  the  king  of  France  it  is  affirmed,  Petiticm  of 
diat  upwarids  of  900  men,  women,  and  children  were  slain  in  the  pJJ^^^^SS^ 
horrible  massacre  at  Florida.^  The  Petition,  which  was  in  be- 
half of  the  widows  and  orphans  and  other  relations  and  friends 
irf  the  deceased,  while  supplicating  for  their  relief,  solicited  a 
restoration  of  the  territory  to  the  French.  The  petitioners 
prayed,  that  the  king  of  Spain  should  yield  and  restore  to  his 
majesty,  Charles  IX,  the  possession  and  all  the  right  of  the 
Province  of  Florida,  "  since,"  say  they,  "  that  region  was  very 
lately  discovered  with  great  expense  of  your  majesty,  and  found 
at  the  hazard  of  the  lives  of  your  majesty's  subjects,  and  an- 
nexed to  your  dominion."  Whatever  was  done  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  Huguenots,  there  was  no  public  demand  of  restitution  ; 
and  the  injustice  and  barbarity  of  the  Spaniards  were  afterwards 
retaliated  by  personal  revenge.^ 

Melendes  now  built  three  forts  on  the  river  of  May,  and 

to  hare  *<  ptried  with  the  Spaniarda."  How  many  of  the  French  were  killed 
after  Bibaiufs  shipwreck,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  of  Laudonniere*s  company 
about  60  appear  to  have  been  previously  massacred.  There  were,  he  says,  86 
or  86  in  all.  The  whole  number  exceeded  900.  Thuanus  says :  **  Phis  loc  ex 
idade  perienmt,  quorum  cadavera,  excitata  insenti  P3rra,  Melandes  cremari  jus- 
liL" — ^Landonniere  had  "  fortified  and  inhabited  "  in  Florida,  *'  two  summers 
and  one  whole  winter,  a  vear  and  a  quarter,  as  the  king's  lieutenant."    Haklu]ft. 

1  *'  Re  cognita,  parum  benigno  vultus  exceptus  est .  . .  Sed  culpa  potius  in  eos 
rejidenda  est,  qui  nelanda  perfidia  ac  proditione,  cum  primarium  locum  in  regis 
eoosistofio  tenerent,  tam  certa  indicia  de  rebus  nostrts  ad  Hispanos  detolerunt, 
at,  Melendem  de  Ribaldi  expeditione  ac  tempore  ejus  certo  cognovisse,  et  prope 
▼estinis  ejus  inhcrentem  in  Floridam  cursum  tenuisse,  appareat."   Thuanus. 

S  Uecidierunt  ex  illorum,  in  provinda  Fi^orida,  plures  quim  noneginti,  tam 
viii,  quam  faeminc,  cum  infantibus  simul  innocentibus  immerentibuBque,  qui 
omnea  a  Petro  Melendesio  6l  militibus  ejus  Hispanis  crudeliter,  et  more  phme 
barbaro  truddati  sunt"   T.  de  Bry,  p.  ii. 

3  Hakhiyt,  i.  801,  819,  689,  640;  iii.  847,  848,  866.  Purchas,  i.  770;  v. 
1004.  Chalmers,  b.  1.  c.  18.  Hewatt,  S.  Carolina  and  Georgia,  i.  19.  Prince, 
▲.  D.  1666.  Lescarbot,  lib.  i.  c.  8 — 18.  BiblioUieca  Americana.  Mezeray,  Hist 
Fiance,  700.  Melendes,  for  this  act  of  cruelty,  became  iniamoos  even  among 
his  own  countrymen.  Disappointed  in  a  naval  project  ten  years  afterward,  h* 
killed  himaeif.    SetNorsXY. 
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1565.  strongly  garrisoned  them  with  Spanish  soldiers.^  One  of  these 
>^^-v«^w/  forts,  well  known  by  the  name  ot  the  "  Castle  of  St.  Augustine," 
▲ugostioe.    has  ever  since  been  celebrated  as  an  impregnable  fortress.     It  is 

memorable  in  American  histoiy,  from  the  earliest  settlement  ol 
Creorgia  to  the  late  cession  of  Florida  to  the  United  States. 

1566.  Saint  Jago  de  Leon  de  Caracas,  a  capital  city  of  the  prov- 
St.  Jago.      ince  of  Venezuela,  was  founded  by  Diego  Losada.^ 

.  Bartholomew  de  las  Casas,  a  prelate  eminendy  distinguished 

Lu  CuBB.  by  his  indefatigable  labours  in  behalf  of  the  natives  in  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  America,  died  at  the  age  of  92  years.^ 


1567.        Solomon  Islands  were  discovered  by  Alvaro  de  Mendana. 
Solomon      The  viceroy  of  Peru  sent  out  a  fleet  for  the  discovery  of  islands 
Islands  dis-  in  tlie  South  Sea  on  the  Peruvian  coast.     Mendana,  who  was 
^^^^        chief  in  the  expedition,  sailed  from  Lima  800  leagues  westward 
of  the  coast,  and  found  a  cluster  of  islands,  to  which  die  viceroy 
gave  the  name  of  Solomon  Islands.     This  appears  to  be  the  first 
voyage,  expressly  on  discovery,  to  the  westward  of  Peru.^ 
Sir  J.  Haw-      Sir  John  Hawkins,  having  procured  negroes  in  Guinea,  and 
^^  sold  them  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  put  in  with  his  fleet  at 

St.  John  de  Ulloa.  While  there,  he  was  attacked  by  the  vice- 
roy, who  arrived  at  that  time  with  a  Spanish  fleet ;  and  of  sax 
vessels,  composing  the  English  fleet,  two  only  escaped.^ 

'  '1568.        The  chevalier  Dominique  de  Grourges,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  of 
a  good  family  in  Gascony,  hearing  of  the  massacre  of  his  coua- 

1  Encydopedie  Methodique  [Geog.  Jhi.  Floride]  says,  Melendes  now 
made  settlements  (forma  des  ^tabllssemens)  at  St.  Augustine  and  Pensacola. 
Heniy  Hawks,  in  his  Relation  of  Nova  Hispania  in  1572,  says,  "  The  Spaniardi 
have  two  forts  there  [Florida],  chiefly  to  keepe  out  the  Frenchmen  from 
planting  there."    Hakluyt,  iii.  469.    See  Alcedo,  Jirt,  AousTiJf . 

9  Alcedo,  Art.  Caracas. 

3  Encycloped.  Methodique,  Art,  Casas.  Rees,  Cyclopaedia.  See  a.  d.  1616, 
and  1551.  He  first  came  to  America  in  1493,  accompanying  his  father,  with 
Columbus. 

4  Alcedo,  Art.  Salomoit.  Dalrymple's  Voyages,  i.  43,  51,  96.  Herrera, 
Descripcion  de  las  Ind.  Occident,  c.  28.  Haklu^,  iii.  467.  Purchas,  v.  1447. 
This  name  was  given,  that  the  Spaniards,  supposing  them  to  be  those  islands 
from  which  Solomon  fetched  gold  to  adorn  tiie  temple  at  Jerusalem,  might  be 
the  more  desirous  to  go  and  and  inhabit  them.  The  Spanish  authorities  place 
this  discovery  in  1567.  The  voyage  appears  to  have  been  begun,  at  least,  fliat 
year.    Lopez  Vaz  says,  "  They  were  discovering  these  islands  about  fourteen 

monthes.** In  1595,  Alvaro  de  Mendana  de  Neyra,  a  Spanish  governor  in 

South  America,  sailed  from  Callao  with  4  ships  and  400  persons  with  the  design 
of  maklne  a  settlement  in  Solomon  Islands.  In  this  enterprise  he  discovered 
four  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  which,  in  honour  of  the  marquis  of  Can- 
nete,  viceroy  of  Peru,  were  called  Las  Marquesas  de  Mendo^a,  and  were  taken 
Dossession  of  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain.  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iv.  2jnB. 
in  Dalrymple  (Voy.  i.),  the  number  of  persons  that  went  with  Mendana  it 
stated  to  be  368,  "  the  greater  part  mairied ;  208  were  able  to  bear  arms." 

5  Purchas,  b.  9.  c.  20. 
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Irymen  in  Florida,  determined  to  revenge  their  death,  and  repair     1568. 
the  honour  of  his  nation,  by  driving  their  murderers  out  of  that  v^^v^^^/ 
country.     On  this  vindictive  enterprise  he  sailed  from  France,  &Lp«(ritioii 
at  his  own  expense,  and  without  orders,  with  3  frigates  and  150  toFioiiS^' 
soldiers  and  volunteers,  and  80  chosen  mariners,  to  Florida.^ 
The  Spaniards,  to  the  number  of  400,  were  well  fortified  on  the 
river  "sA  May,  principally  at  the  great  fort,  beeun  by  the  French, 
and   afterward   repaired  by  themselves.     Two  leagues  lower 
toward  the  river's  mouth,  they  had  made  two  smaller  forts,  which 
were  defended  by  120  soldiers,  well  supplied  with  artillery  and 
ammunition.^    Cfourgues,  though  informed  of  their  strength, 
proceeded  resolutely  forward,  and  with  die  assistance  of  the  April. 
natives,  made  a  vigorous  and  desperate  assault.    Of  60  Spaniards  g^^[,^ 
in  the  first  fort,  there  escaped  but  15  ;  and  all  in  the  second  fort  fomattbe 
were  slain.     After  60  Spaniards,  sallying  out  from  the  third  fort,  j^"  °^ 
had  been  intercepted,  and  kill^  on  the  spot,  this  last  fortress     *^* 
was  easily  taken.     All  the  surviving  Spaniards  were  led  away 
prisoners,  with  the  15  who  escaped  the  massacre  at  the  first 
fort;  and,  after  having  been  shown  the  injury  that  they   had 
done  to  the  French  nation,  were  hung  on  the  boughs  of  the 
same  trees,  on  which  the  Frenchmen  had  been  previously  hung. 
Over  those  devoted   Frenchmen,   Melendez  bad  suspended  a 
Spanish  label,  signifjring,  ^'  I  do  not  this  as  to  Frenchmen,  but 
as  to  Lutherans."     Gourgues,  in  retaliation,  caused  to  be  im- 
printed with  a  searing  iron  in  a  tablet  of  fir  wood,  ''  I  do  not  this 
as  to  Spaniards,  nor  as  to  Mariners,  but  as  to  Traitors,  Robbers, 
and  Murderers."     Having  razed  the  three  forts,  he  hastened  his 
preparation  to  return ;  and  on  the   3d  of  May  embarked  for  French 
France.     His  sovereign  not  avowing  the  enterprise,  his  country-  pjj"^^" 
men  now  bade  Florida  a  final  adieu. ^  If  the  setdement  of  Ribault 

1  Mezeray  says,  that  he  had  200  soldiers  and  100  seamen ;  and  that  his  equip- 
ment  was  made  with  part  of  his  own  estate,  which  he  sold,  and  with  what  his 
brother.  President  of  the  Generality  of  Guyenne,  lent  him.  Gourgues  had  re- 
cently returned  from  Africa.  Losing  no  time,  he  sailed  from  France  in  August, 
1567,  to  the  West  Indies,  whence,  after  delays  by  storms,  he  proceeded  to 
Florida  in  the  spring  of  1568. 

9  One  of  these  lower  forts  must  have  been  on  one  side  of  the  riw,  and  the 
other  on  the  other  side ;  for  "  the  river  passed  between  them." 

3  Hakluyt,  iii.  356—860 ;  and  Charievoix,  Nouv.  France,  i.  95—106 ;  where 
there  are  entire  accounts  of  this  voyage.  Mezeray,  Hist.  France,  701.  Chal- 
mers, i.  513.  Purchas,  v.  1604, 1605.  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  418 — 417.  Anderson,  ii. 
127.  Gourgues  arrived  at  Rochelle  6  June,  with  the  loss  but  of  a  small  pinnace 
and  8  men  in  it,  with  a  few  gentlemen  and  others,  who  were  slain  in  assaqlting 
the  forts.  When  he  went  to  Paris  to  present  himself  to  the  king,  to  inform  him 
of  the  success  of  his  voyage,  and  to  offer  him  "  his  life  and  all  his  goods " 
towards  subduing  this  whole  country  to  his  obedience,  he  met  with  an  ill  re- 
ception, and  was  constrained  to  hide  himself  a  long  time  in  the  court  of  Roan, 
"  about  the  year  1570.*'  He  died  in  1582,  "  to  the  great  grief  of  such  as  knew 
him." 
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sZ,  P^r:  RrfiL..  or  isai  ci  Lmdomiiere  at  the  rirer  of  May,  had 
Ktsi  saxKTsec  iy  ux  pucoi  Sate ;  loog  possession  might  have 
^u^zuiAAi  &  scBser  cam  id  the  counti}*,  than  prior  discovery, 
&:i:  Fr&ziiY  unpt  hive  had  as  empire  in  America,  before  Britain 
rofi  s«ac  I  amce  coascv  beo  this  ^ew  World. 


A  ^^ccsx  v%^  fiv«ii  for  printiug  at  Mexico  a  dictionary  in 
2bf  tJ^scuit^  i3«i  >lejucan  languages.^ 


.  ting  of  Portugal,  prohibited  any  Brazilian  king 
icct  MDC  ailjected  to  slavery,  excepting  those  who  were  taken 
«  s  X2S  w*r.  This  wise  and  just  regulation  was  long  evaded 
rj  t>f  Portujuese ;  and,  in  some  oi  the  poorer  districts,  that 
* K  of  httiharisiu  continued  to  prevail  for  nearly  two  cen- 


|\ua(>  IK  kiiu:  of  Spain,  established  the  Inquisition  in  America ; 
Sj(  tN:  ludkjuts  urecv  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  this  tri- 

r«uN\Ms  DftAKB«  the  celebrated  English  navigator,  made  ins 
£rst  ^v\v:kv  k^  Soudi  Amenta.  Elntering  the  port  of  Nombre 
c^'^  IVy^  »t^  4  pkiaii-YS«  he  hnded  about  150  men,  70  of  whom 
h^  Wi^  »  a  Kvt  that  «;is  there,  and  with  the  remaining  80  sur- 
tY«cd  ^  IL^^«9«  but  «a<  soon  repelled  by  the  Spaniards.  He 
st«^\t  5ul;>o  i£i»^  I>iritt)  harbour,  where  he  landed,  and  intercept- 
(vl  ^«v^  vwr.^vjuw^  d'  niuk5,  laden  with  gold  and  silver,  on  the 
v^^\  &\xv.  Paiuzxvx  lo  Nombre  de  Dios ;  look  off  the  gold ;  and 
sK\x'  jinx'f  rt><Ht\barkiNK* 

llx'  ra:)<;%sh  attt^u^^ieti  to  establish  themselves  in  Brazil, 
I'ixx'^sM^^  A  WnvT  |K\>ttion  than  the  French  had  chosen,  though 
MCd  ^icbi  KVY^^  ;»ic\>r:$s!s  ti^^v  fixed  themsehres  in  considerable 
iHS^^Ts  ^;  IHruba  do  Sul,  where  they  eoiiDected  themselves 
«i»^  UHe  tMA^v  wvviKti :  hue  the  governor  of  St.  Sebastian's,  in 
(ti^  Mb  ^t^  ^^^  their  «bode«  attscked  and  estenninated  them.^ 


t  TWMMk  MM*  rmiw^  Ik  yw ;  **  mi  iniabicilile  cfklnice,  that  a  press  was 
X^  ,ii4iUiUI  ^  ^■---^  '^^    TWlWtiMunrw»spinied,  in  folio,  in  1571. 
t  uS^4k  Tk.  J^t.  tau^aii.    U  I73A«  ibe  IndBM  witbout  exception  were 

»  ViliMMk  ^>r«  ^^  IU%^w^  -irt.  Puiv.    The  Indians  still  continue  under 


«  HSStttTw^  KM.  ft»k  T1!^  n».  H^  tatfk  away  die  goU  onty,  "  for  they 
IW^  inM  4Mf  Itf'  ««RW  iIm'  «ih«t  tknMvk «)»  nuMincainM.**  Two  days  after  tfab 
lyifilifi'frm  li^  ^MM  Mk  ^  Iiiw»  ef  CiotiwtJ.  and  burnt  abore  200,000  ducats  in 

>  aUniwtlwy^  lb«att  w  c.  ik  *^  Tbtr  who  esrapiNl,  dcd  into  the  interior,  and 
Mm«  llw:>'w^rM  r«iMi  by  ibr  Mva|e«««  as  was  bebercd,  or  lived  and  died  amoof 
||M»,  lNPC>^aiilll»  Mv«|e*(«^ibMMlviw.** 


\ 
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The  king  of  Spain  gave  the  islands  of  Bermudas  to  one  of  his     1572. 
subjects ;  but  the  Spaniards  never  took  possession  of  thera.^  v.^»v-<^/ 

Juan  Fernandez  discovered  the  islands  which  bear  his  name.^  Fenumdes. 

The  Portuguese  early  acquired  Oriental  customs.     Ginger    1673. 
had  been  brought  from  their  island  of  St.  Thomas  to  Brazil ;    Qioser. 
and  it  throve  so  weD,  that  4000  arrobas  were  cured,  this  year.' 

John  Oxenham,  an  Englishman,  hearing  what  spoil  captain    1575. 
Drake  had  brought  from  South  America,  made  a  voyaee,  ac-  Voytp  of 
companied  by  70  persons,  in  a  ship  of  120  tons.     Landmg  his  ^^*^^Sl 
men  at  Darien,  where  he  hauled  his  ship  to  the  shore,  and  ^^njS^ 
covered  it  with  boughs  of  trees,  he  travelled  12  leagues  into  the  America, 
main  land,  and  built  a  pinnace  on  a  river,  by  which  he  passed 
into  the  South  Sea.     After  taking  some  Spanish  prizes,  he  and 
bis  company  were  made  prisoners  by  the  Spaniards,  and  exe- 
cuted.* 

All  attempts  to  find  a  North  East  passage  to  India  having    1576. 
been  unsuccessful,  queen  Elizabeth  sent  out  Martin  Frobisher  Fim  voy- 
with  three  small  ships,  for  the  discovery  of  a  North  West  pas-  ^biLS. 
sage.     Arriving  at  the  northerly  coast  or  America,  he  discovered 
a  cape,  which  he  called  Elizabeth's  Foreland ;  and  the  Strait,  Discovers 
which  still  bears  his  name.     This  strait  being  impassable,  on  fo^]^' 
account  of  fixed  ice,  he  entered  a  bay  in  north  latitude  63^  ;  and  Fro- 
sailed  60  leagues ;  landed,  and  took  one  of  the  natives ;  but  ^^/^' 
the  ice  obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  enterprise,  and  return  to 
En^d.^ 

1  Uniy.  Hkt  xU.  889. 

9  Daltymple's  Vojrages,  i  58.  Othera  say,  some  yean  before.  These  islands 
are  in  the  I^udfic  ocean,  110  leagues  west  of  Chili. 

3  Soutfaey,  Brazil,  i.  c.  10. 

4  Hakhiyt,iii.  626—628;  77»— 781.  Purchas,  y.  1180,  1446.  The  Jnstiee 
asked  the  English  captain.  Whether  he  had  the  Queen's  license,  or  ^e  license 
of  any  Prince  or  Lord.  He  answered.  That  he  had  none,  but  that  he  came  of 
his  own  proper  motion.  On  this  acknowledgment,  the  captain  and  his  company 
were  condemned,  and  were  all  put  to  death  at  Panama,  excepting  the  Captain, 
the  llaster,  and  Uie  Pilot,  and  five  boys,  who  were  carried  to  Lima,  and  there 
tibe  three  men  were  executed,  but  the  bojrs  were  spared. 

6  HaUuyt,  iii.  2»— 82,  67—60.  Purchas,  i.  789.  Prince,  bitrod.  1676.  Smitii, 
Gen.  Hist,  of  Virghiia,  1.  Stow,  Chron.  680.  Belknap,  Biog.  i.  87.  Europ. 
Setdements  m  America,  ii.  286.  Univ.  Hist  xli.  100.  Harris*  Toy.  i.  676. 
Foster,  Voy.  274.  Naval  Hist  of  G.  Britain,  i.  c.  2.  Anders6n,  ii.  126,  127, 
148.  FroUsher,  having  made  presents  to  the  inhabitants  (supposed  norUiward 
of  Labrador),  they  came  on  board  his  ship.  Five  sailors,  sent  to  take  ashore 
one  of  dftese  visitants,  went,  contrary  to  orders,  to  the  natives,  and  neiAer  they 
nor  the  boat  were  ever  seen  afterward.  This  was  therefore  called.  The  five 
men's  Sound.  The  English,  upon  this,  enticed  one  of  the  natives  to  the  ship's 
aide,  with  a  bell,  and  in  giving  it  to  him,  took  him  and  his  boat.  Finding  him- 
8^  DOW  in  captivity,  "  for  very  choler  and  disdidne  he  bit  his  tongue  in  twaine 
within  his  mouth."  He  died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  England.  Anderson  places 
this  voyage  in  1667 ;  but  the  accounts  in  Haklujrt  prove  it  to  have  been  made 
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1576.        The  discussioD  of  the  subject,  at  this  time,  may  have  had  an 
,^^v«^w/  influence  favourable  to  the  enterprise  of  Frobisher*     Sir  Hum- 
Pubiicaiion  phrev  Gilbert,  solicitous  for  the  advancement  of  maritime  dis- 
covery,  and  the  improvement  and  extension  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, published  *'  A  Discourse,  to   prove  a  passage  by  the 
Northwest  to  Cathaia  and  the  East  Indies."^ 


of  Sir  H. 

GUbert. 


1677. 

Second 
voyage  of 
FiDbitber. 


State  of 
Newfound- 
land fish- 
ery. 


The  discovery  of  supposed  gold  ore  by  Frobisher  in  his  voy- 
age the  last  year,  encouraged  the  Society  of  adventurers  to 
send  him  out  with  three  other  ships,  to  explore  farther  the  coast 
of  Labrador  and  Greenland,  with  an  ultimate  view  to  the  discovery 
of  a  passage  to  India  ;  but  he  again  returned  without  success.^ 

On  the  Newfoundland  fishery  there  were,  this  year,  100  ships 
from  Spain,  50  from  Portugal,  150  from  France,  and  50  from 
England.  The  English  had  the  best  ships,  and  therefore  gave 
law  to  die  rest,  being  in  the  bays  the  protectors  of  others.  The 
fishery  of  the  English  at  Iceland  is  assigned  as  the  reason,  why 
they  had  not  a  greater  number  of  ships  at  Newfoundland.  There 
were  now  at  diat  island  20  or  30  ships  from  Biscay,  to  kill 
whales  for  train  oil.^ 


cc 


Id  1576.  After  several  attempts  to  land  with  the  boat,  which  were  baffled  by 
the  ice,  Frobisher  commanded  his  people,  if  they  could  possibly  get  ashore, 
"  to  bring  him  whatsoever  thing  they  could  first  find,  whether  it  were  living 
or  dead,  stocke  or  stone,  in  token  of  Christian  possession."  Some  of  his 
company  brought  flowers ;  some,  green  grass ;  and  one  brought  a  piece  of  black 
stone,  "  much  like  to  a  sea  cole  in  colour,  which  by  the  waieht  seemed  to  be 
some  kinde  of  metall  or  minerall."  This  stone  was  tried  by  me  London  gold- 
smiths ;  and  was  pronounced  to  be  richly  impregnated  with  gold ;  but  while  it 
incited  adventurers  to  new  enterprises,  it  totally  baffled  their  hopes. 

1  Hakluyt,  iii.  11 — 24.    Encycloped.  Art.  Gilbert. 

»  Hakluyt,  Ui.  82—39 ;  60—78.  Harris*  Voy.  i.  575—677.  Forster,  Voy. 
274.  Univ.  Hist.  xli.  101.  He  sailed  30  May  m>m  Harwich  with  one  ship  of 
200  tons,  belonging  to  the  queen,  two  &mall  barks,  and  120  men.  With  the 
professed  object  of  the  voyage  in  our  view,  we  are  struck  with  the  style  of  the 
vojrager :  **  Aboard  the  -Ayde  we  received  all  the  Communion  by  the  minister  of 
Gravesend,  and  prepared  us  a»  good  Christians  towards  God,  and  resolute 
men  for  all  fortunes."  Near  Frobisher's  Strait  Frobisher  found  abundance  of 
glittering  stones  and  sand,  that  he  had  seen  in  the  last  voyage,  and  put  nearly 
200  tons  of  them  on  board  his  vessels.  W^ith  the  ore,  he  carried  to  England  a 
man,  a  woman,  and  child  of  the  natives ;  "  but  neither  the  man,  woman,  nor 
childe  lived  long ;  nor  his  gold  proved  ore,  but  dtossc.'*  Stow,  Chronicle.  In 
this  voyage  he  searched  for  the  five  men,  left  behind  the  last  year,  and  promised 
rewards  for  their  restoration  ;  but  he  received  no  intelligence  concerning  them. 

3  Hakluyt,  i.  674 ;  iii.  132.  Anderson,  ii.  144.  The  English,  it  appears, 
received  an  "  acknowledgment "  for  the  protection  which  they  gave  to  foreign 
ships.  **  For  which  it  was  then,  and  had  been  of  old,  a  custom  to  make  some 
sort  of  acknowledgment  as  admiral^ ;  such  as,  a  boat  load  of  salt  for  guarding 
them  from  pirates,  and  other  violent  intruders,  who  often  drive  them  from  t 
good  hari)our."  Aiiderson  says  incorrectly,  the  English  had  but  15  sail  in  ihu 
fishery.  Parkhurst  (in  Hakliwt),  fi^om  whom  Anderson's  account  is  derived, 
says,  the  English  "  since  my  iirst  travcll,  being  but  4  yecres,  are  increased  from 
30  sayl  to  50."  Hakluyt.  Parkhurst  expresses  a  wish  to  Hakluyt,  his  corres* 
pendent,  that  the  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Canada  inight  be  in- 
habited, and  the  river  searched ;  "  for  that  there  are  many  things  that  may  arise 
thereof." 
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Frobisher,  with  15  sail  of  ships,  made  another  voyage  to    1678« 
the  nortiiemmost  parts  of  the  coatinent  of  America,  with  the  Third  voy  * 
design  of  forming  a  settlement  in  the  country.     The  adventurers  J^^?^^'**" 
carried  with  them  the  frame  of  a  strong  house,  to  be  set  up 
there  ;  but,  on  their  arrival,  they  found  it  necessary  to  relinquish 
the  design.     Leaving  that  inhospitable  region,  ttjeir  fleet  was  ^     ^^ 
separated  by  a  furious  storm  on  the  very  night  after  their  embarka- 
tion ;  but  every  sliip  at  length  arrived  in  England.     Forty  per- 
sons died  on  the  voyage.^ 

Francis  Drake,  on  an  enterprising  voyage,^  having  gone  through  Drake's 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  rifled  the  town  of  St.  Jago  in  Chili,  and  J^uSuie 
other  places  on  the  western  coast  of  South  America.^     In  some  woridj 
of  the  harbours  of  this  coast,  he  seized  on  ships  which  had  not 
a  single  person  on  board,  so  unsuspicious  were  the  Spaniards  of 
an  enemy  there.     Having  at  length  taken  an  immensely  rich  Piandertt 
prize,  and  all  his  treasure  being  embarked  in  one  vessel ;  to  avoid  ^'  ^"*™»' 
the  danger  of  being  intercepted  by  the  Spaniards  in  an  attempt 
to  return  by  the  Magellanic  Straits,  he  determined  to  sail  to  the 
Moluccas,  and  return  home  by  the  Cape  of  Good  hope.     Sailing 
first  to  the  north  to  obtain  a  good  wind,  he  discovered  a  har- 
bour, which  he  called  Drake's  Port.     He  also  took  possessbn  of  p!^* 
the  circumjacent  country,  between  38  and  42^  north  latitude, 
and  called  it  New  Albion.^    ''  This  possession  was  taken  with  N.  aiuok 

1  Hakluyt,  iii.  89—44 ;  74—93.  Harris'  Voy.  i.  578,  679.  Anderson,  ii.  148. 
It  was  the  plan  of  the  vojrage,  that  all  the  ships  should  return  at  the  dose  of  the 
summer,  laden  with  gold  ore,  excepting  three,  the  three  captains  of  which,  with 
40  mariners,  80  miners,  and  80  soldiers  were  to  "  tarry  in  the  country.'*  "  They 
frausht  their  shippes  with  the  like  pretended  gold  ore  out  of  the  mines,"  as  on 
the  hist  voyage,  "  but  after  great  charges,  it  proved  worse  than  good  stone, 
whereby  many  men  were  deceived,  to  their  utter  undoings."  Stow,  Chroni- 
cle, 685. 

S  He  sailed  from  Plymouth,  in  England,  13  December  1577,  with  a  fleet  of 
5  ships  and  barks,  and  164  men,  "  gentlemen  and  sailers ; "  and  completed  his 
Toyage  round  the  world  3  November  1580.  This  was  the  second  circunmavisa- 
tion  of  the  g^obe.  Purchas  [v.  1180.]  a.  d.  1625,  says,  "  The  reliques  of  uie 
diippe,*'  in  which  this  voyage  was  made,  *'  or  some  bones  at  least  of  that  glori- 
ous carkasse,  yet  remayne  at  Deptford  consecrated  to  Fame  and  Postentie." 
At  a  feast  on  board  this  ship,  queen  Elizabeth  knighted  '*  this  noble  mariner," 
after  his  arrival  in  England. 

3  Harris'  Voy.  i.  20.  Hakluyt,  iii.  735.  The  inhabitants  of  St.  Jago,  con- 
sisting of  not  more  than  nine  households,  abandoned  the  town  on  the  approach 
of  ine  Cnslish.  Spanish  plunder  was,  according  to  Anderson,  the  principal 
object  of  me  voyaee.  On  the  complaint  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  queen 
Elizabeth  caused  this  spoil,  or  at  least  a  great  part  of  it,  to  be  sequestered  for 
the  use  of  the  king  of  Spain ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  asserted  the  absolute  free- 
dom of  her  subiects  to  navigate  the  Indian  seas,  equally  with  the  subjects  of 
that  king.  Anderson,  ii.  150.  The  conduct  of  Drake  still  gave  umbrage,  and 
had  influence  toward  a  rupture  between  England  and  Spam.  "  Nee  minora 
belli  semina  tentatus  AngUs  novus  orbis,  et  in  patriam  periate  quas  eripuerant 
Hispanis  opes."    Grotii  Annales,  p.  99.    See  Camden,  Eliz.  254. 

4  Hanris*  Voy.  i.  19—28.    Hakluyt,  ill.  440—442,  780—742.    Purchas,  i.  779. 
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Q  EUm- 
beth*s  pa- 
tent to  Sir 
RGUbeit. 


His  adven-^ 
ture  if  on- 
lucceNfiiL 


the  best  right  in  the  world,  the  priocipal  king  formally  investing 
him  with  his  principality."^ 

Queen  Elizabeth  granted  letters  patent  to  Sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert, authorizing  him  to  discover  and  take  possession  of  all  remote 
and  barbarous  lands,  unoccupied  by  any  Christian  prince  or 
people.  She  vested  in  him,  his  heirs,  and  assigns  for  ever,  the 
full  right  of  property  in  the  soil  of  those  countries,  of  which  he 
should  take  possession,  to  hold  of  the  crown  of  England  by 
homage,  on  payment  of  the  fifth  part  of  the  gold  or  silver  ore 
found  there ;  conferred  complete  jurisdiction  within  the  sud 
lands,  and  seas  adjoining  them ;  declared  that  all  who  should 
settle  there  should  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  free  citizens  and 
natives  of  England,  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  to  the  contnuy 
notwithstanding ;  and  prohibited  all  persons  from  attempting  to 
settle  within  200  leagues  of  any  place  which  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  or  his  associates,  should  have  occupied  during  the  space 
of  six  years.  Gilbert  soon  after  prepared  to  put  to  sea  with  a 
considerable  fleet ;  but,  upon  some  dissension  among  the  gentle- 
men adventurers,  he  was  deserted  by  his  associates,  and  left  with 
but  a  few  of  his  firm  and  faithftil  friends.  With  these  he  adven- 
tured to  sea,  but,  losing  one  of  his  ships  in  a  violent  storm,  be 
returned  without  effecting  his  object*^ 


1679.  ^^  Cotton,  a  merchant  of  Southampton  in  England,  em- 
En^iith  ployed  captain  Whitburn  in  a  ship  of  300  tons,  to  fish  for  cods 
fishing  voy-  qq  the  great  bank  at  Newfoundland ;  but  the  excess  of  cold 
^undiandr  obliged  Um  to  put  into  Trinity  harbour,  at  that  island,  where  by 


Belknap,  Bioj^.  i.  87.    Forster,  Voy.  452.    Biblioth.  Americ.  58.    Two 
are  assufned  for  his  giving  it  this  name ;  one,  on  account  of  the  wliite  banks  and 
diA  which  lie  towi^  the  sea ;  the  other,  that  it  misht  have  some  affinity,  in 
name,  with  Endand,  **  which  sometime  was  so  called. '  * 

1  European  Settlements,  i.  244.  "  At  our  departure  hence  our  General!  set 
up  a  monument  of  our  being  tiiere,  as  also  of  her  Majesties  rij^t  and  tide  t» 
the  same,  namely  a  plate,  nuled  upon  a  fure  greate  poste,  whereupon  was  fa- 
ffraven  her  Majesties  name,  the  day  and  yeere  of  our  arrival  there,  with  die 
free  giving  up  of  the  province  and  people  into  her  Majesties  hands,  togedMr 
with  ner  highnesse  picture  and  armes,  in  a  peice  of  sixe  pence  of  current  Eng*  , 
lish  money  under  the  plate,  wfaereunder  was  also  written  the  name  of  our 
Generall."    Hakluyt 

»  Hakluyt,  i.  677—682 ;  »i.  185—187 ;  Hazard's  CoDections,  i.  24—28 ; 
British  Empire,  hUrod,  viii — ziv ;  where  this  patent  is  inserted  entire.  8mlth*f 
Virginia,  4.  Belknap,  Biog.  i.  198.  Forster,  Voy.  289.  Biog.  Britann.  ^rt, 
Gilbert.  Robertson,  b.  9.  Haies,  in  Haklt^,  having  mentioned  the  advene 
occurrences  that  impeded  the  enterprise  of  Gilbert  while  on  shore,  and  hk$ 
«<  adventuring  with  few  of  his  assured  firlends  to  sea,"  subjoins,  <*  where,  heviqg 
tasted  of  no  lease  misfortune,  he  was  shortly  driven  to  retire  home  with  die  loaae 
of  a  tall  ship,  and  (more  to  his  griefe)  of  a  valiant  gentieman  Miles  Morgan*^ 
Oldys  diought  he  had  not  only  reason  to  believe,  that  diis  misfortune  **  was  bv  t 
sharp,  encounter  they  had  with  the  Spaniards,  however  tenderiy  touched  at  thai 
time  by  this  author,  perhaps  to  avoid  their  tritmiph,  but  that  Ralegh  was  in  iSli» 
very  engagement,  and  his  life  in  great  dagger  thereby."  Life  of  RaJegb,  p.  liii. 
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fish  and  other  commodities  be  cleared  the  expense  of  the  voy-     1579. 

Two  towns  were  founded  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan  by  order  port  of  ' 
of  Philip  II ;  but  the  colonists  and  founders  perished  through  Hanger, 
want,  and  the  place  has  from  that  time  beep  called  Port  of 
Hunger.^ 

New  Mexico,  between  28  and  29^  north  latitude,  was  dis*    1580. 
covered  by  Augustin  Ruys,  a  Spanish  Franciscan  missionary.^      N.  Mexico 

dUcorered. 

The  French  trade  to  Canada  was  renewed,  after  an  interrup-    1581 
tion  of  near  fifty  years.    The  outrage  of  Cartier  and  his  company,  pn^nch  ' 
in  carrying  off  an  Indian  king,  was  the  cause  of  its  interruption,  trade  to 
Two  years  after  the  present  renewal  of  it,  the  French  had  three    ^^   * 
ships,  one  of  180  tons,  one  of  100,  and  one  of  80,  employed  in 
the  Canada  trade.^ 

Edward  Fenton,  an  Englishman,  with  a  fleet  of  four  sail,     1582. 
embarked  for  the  East  Indies  and  China  by  the  west ;  but  he  Eogiith 

Coceeded  no  farther  than  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  to  33^  south  ^ynp  ^ 
itudc.5  . 

Francisco  Gali,  in  a  voyage  from  Macao  to  Acapuico,  dis-  Discovenr 
covered  the  northwest  coast  of  America  under  57°  30'  north  ^.^J^' 
latitude.    He  coasted  part  of  what  was  afterwards  called.  The 
Archipelago  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  that  of  King  Greorge.* 

Bt  virtue  of  the  patent,  granted  by  queen  Elizabeth  five  years    1583 
before.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  again  undertook  a  voyage  to 

1  Umv.  Hilt  xxzix.  248.    Whitburn  repeated  tiie  voyage,  and  was  at  New 
totmdland  when  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  arrived  there  in  1688. 
S  Alcedo,  Art,  Maosulajtss. 

3  Encvdop.  Methodique,  Geog.  Jhrt,  Mcziqus  (noveau).  Charievoix,  Nouy. 
France,  L  p.  zxv.  Pastes,  Chron.  Charlevoix  says,  that  in  1582  Antoine  de 
Eipejo,  a  Spaniard,  made  discoveries  to  the  north  of  New  Spain,  additional  to 
those  of  Riqrs»  and  cave  to  all  that  grand  country  the  name  of  New  Mexico. 

4  HaUuyt,  iii.  187,  292.  See  a.  d.  1585.  Carlisle  says,  "  This  outrage  and 
and  tqpuious  dealing  [of  Cartier]  did  put  the  whole  countrey  people  into  such 
^sOlEe  widi  the  French,  as  never  since  they  would  admit  any  conversation  or 
frniliaiitie  with  them,  until!  of  hite  yeeres  the  olde  matter  beginning  to  fprow 
out  of  minde,  and  beiiic  the  rather  drawen  on  by  ^^ifts  of  many  trifling  thmgs, 
wUch  were  of  great  value  with  Uiem,  they  are  withm  these  two  or  three  yeeres 
content  agMne  to  admit  a  traffique,  which  two  yeeres  since  was  begunne  with  a 
mall  bariw  of  thirtie  tunnes.  whose  retume  was  found  so  profitable,  as  tiie  next 
ycere  fi»Dowing  by  those  Marchants  who  meant  to  have  kept  the  trade  secret 
onto  themselves  from  any  others  of  their  owne  countrey  men,  there  was  hired 
a  sifaippe  of  fourscore  tunnes  out  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  but  not  any  one  mariner 
of  tfeuiit  place,  saving  a  shipboy.  This  shippe  made  her  return  in  such  sorte,  as 
that  this  yeere  they  have  mmtiplyed  three  shippes,  to  wit,  one  of  ninescore 
tunnes,  another  of  an  hundreth  tunnes,  and  a  third  of  fourscore  tunnes." 

5  HaUoyt,  iii.  757— 768. 

^  Humboldt^  N.  Spam,  u.  249.    "  Sir  Francis  Drake  only  went  as  fiur  as  48<»." 
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1583.    America.     His  misfortune  in  the  first  voyage  involved  him  in 
^^^^^-^^   debt,  and  he  could  only  meet  the  demands  of  iiis  creditors  by 

grants  of  land  in  the  New  World. 
Voyage  of       There  being  no  prospect  that  the  country  would  be  thus  set- 
Sur H.Gil-   tied,  or  that  the  conditions  of  his  patent  would  be  fulfilled,  he 
foundl«pd.    ^v^s  obliged  to  sell  his  estate  before  he  could  make  another 
attempt.    Resuming  the  enterprise  at  length,  with  his  characteris- 
tic resolution  and  perseverance,  he  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the 
Jaoe  11.      1  ith  of  June,  with  two  ships  and  three  barks,  carrying  about 
260  men,  for  Newfoundland.^     One  of  the  barks,  of  200  tons, 
was  built,  victualled,   and  manned,   by  his  brother-in-law  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  ;  but,  on  account  of  a  contagious  sickness  which 
infected  the  whole  ship's  company,  this  bark  soon  returned  to 
Plymouth.* 
Diicoven        On  the  30th  of  July,  Sir  Humphrey  discovered  land  in  about 
^^°^'  51^  north  latitude ;  but,  finding  nothing  but  bare  rocks,  he  shaped 

his  course  to  the  southward,  and  on  the  3d  of  August  arrived  at 
Arriyas  at  St.  John's  harbour,  at  Newfoundland.  There  were  then  in  the 
NetvfiMuid-  harbour  36  vessels,  belonging  to  various  nations,  which  refused 
him  entrance ;  but,  on  sending  his  boat  with  intelligence,  that  he 
had  no  ill  design,  and  that  he  had  a  commission  for  his  voyage 
from  queen  Elizabeth,  they  submitted,  and  he  sailed  into  the 
Takes  pes-  P^rt.  On  the  5th  of  August,  he  took  possession  of  the  island 
tesiion.  and  of  the  parts  adjacent.  Having  pitched  his  tent  on  shore  id 
sight  of  all  the  shipping,  and  being  attended  by  his  own  people, 
he  summoned  the  merchants  and  masters  of  vessels  to  be  present 
at  the  ceremony.  When  assembled,  his  commission  was  read 
and  interpreted  to  the  foreigners.  A  turf  and  twig  were  then 
delivered  to  him ;  and  proclamation  was  immediately  made,  that, 
by  virtue  of  his  commission  from  the  queen,  he  took  possession 
of  the  harbour  of  St.  John,  and  200  leagues  every  way  around 
it,  for  the  crown  of  England.  It  was  proclaimed,  tiiat,  from  that> 
time  forward,  tliey  should  take  this  land  as  a  territory  appertain- 
ing to  the  queen  of  England,  and  that  he  himself  was  authorized, 
under  her  majesty,  to  possess  and  enjoy  it,  and  to  ordain  laws  for 
its  government,  agreeable,  as  nearly  as  might  be  convenient,  to 
the  laws  of  England ;  under  which  all  people  coming  thither 

hereafter,  either  to  inhabit,  or  for  the  purpose  of  traffic,  should 

♦ 

1 "  Among  whom,"  says  Haies,  "  we  had  of  every  faculty  good  choice,  as 
shipwrights,  masons,  carpeDters,  smithes,  and  such  like,  reauisit  to  such  a& 
action :  also  minerall  men  and  refiners.  Besides,  for  solace  of  our  peoirfe,  and 
allurement  of  the  Savages,  we  were  provided  of  Musike  in  good  varietie  :  not 
omittinff  Uic  least  toyes,  as  Morris  dancers,  hobby  horse,  and  Maylike  conceits 
to  delist  the  Savage  people,  whom  we  intended  to  winne  by  all  (aire  meanas 
possible.  And  to  that  end  we  were  indifferently  furnished  of  all  pettie  haber- 
dasherie  wares  to  barter  with  those  simple  people." 

3  Oldys  says.  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  had  set  out  in  this  bark  to  accompany  kl^ 
brother  Gilbert,  in  the  quality  of  vice  admiral. 
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be  subjected  and  governed.  He  then  proposed  and  delivered  1583. 
three  laws,  to  be  in  force  immediately.  By  the  first  law,  public  ^^^s^^^/ 
worship  was  established  according  to  the  church  of  England ;  by  Deiiven 
the  second,  the  attempting  of  any  thing  prejudicial  to  her  majesty  s  ^** 
title  was  declared  treason ;  by  the  third,  if  any  person  should 
utter  words  to  the  dishonour  of  her  majesty,  he  should  lose  his 
ears,  and  have  his  ship  and  goods  confiscated.  When  the  procla- 
mation was  finished,  obedience  was  promised  by  the  general 
voice,  both  of  Ejiglishmen  and  strangers.  Not  far  fi-om  the 
place  of  meeting,  a  pillar  was  afterwards  erected,  upon  which 
were  "  infixed  the  armes  of  England,"  engraved  in  lead.  For 
the  farther  establishment  of  this  possession,  several  parcels  of 
land  were  granted  by  Sir  Humphrey,  on  fee  farm,  by  which  the 
occupants  were  assured  of  grounds  convenient  to  dress  and  dry 
their  fish,  of  which  privilege  they  had  often  been  debarred,  by 
the  preoccupancy  of  those  who  came  first  into  the  harbour.  For 
these  grounds  they  covenanted  to  pay  a  certain  rent  and  service 
to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  his  heirs  or  assigns  for  ever,  and  yearly 
to  maintain  possession  of  them,  by  themselves  or  their  assignees. 
A  tax,  on  provision,  was  next  levied  on  all  the  ships,  and  was 
readily  paid ;  the  admiral  receiving,  besides,  presents  of  wine, 
fruit,  and  other  refreshments,  chiefly  from  the  Portuguese. 

This  formal  possession,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  by 
the  Cabots,  is  considered  by  the  English  as  the  foundation  of  the 
right  and  tide  of  the  Crown  of  England  to  the  territory  of  New- 
foundland, and  to  the  fishery  on  its  banks.^ 

Gilbert,  intending  to  bring  the  southern  parts  of  the  country 
within  the  compass  of  his  patent,  the  date  of  which  had  now 
nearly  expired,  hastened  his  preparations  to  return  to  England. 
Purposing,  before  his  departure,  to  make  farther  discoveries  on 
the  coast  toward   the  south,  he  embarked  from  St.  John's  har- 
bour with  his  little  fleet,  and  sailed  for  the  Isle  of  Sable  by  the  Aug.  m 
way  of  Cape  Breton.     After  spending  eight  days  in  the  naviga-  ^^^J^. 
tion  firom  Cape  Race  toward  Cape  Breton,  the  distance  between  h\e. 
the  capes  being  87  leagues,  the  ship  Admiral  was  cast  away  on 
some  shoals  before  any  discovery  of  land,  and  nearly  100  souls  ---29. 

C^rished.     Of  this  number  was  Stephen  Parmenius  Budeius,  a  J^*  ^^ 
amed  Hungarian,  who  had  accompanied  the  adventurers,  to 

1  Camden,  the  contemporaiy  historian,  recorded  the  enteiprise  of  Gilbert, 
with  a  just  reflection  upon  the  difficulty  of  conducting  colonies  into  distant 
regions  at  piivate  expense :  **  Verum  postquam  regionem  illam  [Newfoundland] 
Anglid  juris  esse  voce  praeconis  publicasset  (Sebastianus  enim  Cabota  auspiciis 
Heniici  YII.  anno  mccccxcvii.  primus  apenierat)  et  terras  sociis  viritim  as- 
sifliasset ;  naufiragiis  et  rerum  defectu  afflictus,  incoepto  desistere  coactus,  ser6 
dldicit,  et  alios  doceat,  majotis  esse  difficultatis,  Colonias  privatorum  opibus  in 
^sjunctas  regiones  deducere,  qukm  ipse,  et  alii  credulo  errore,  et  suo  damno 
sibi  persuaserunt.'*   Annales,  a.  d.  168S. 
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1583.  record  their  discoveries  and  exploits.  Two  days  after  this  dis- 
v^^^v^-^w/   aster,  no  land  yet  appearing,  the  waters  being  shallow,  the  coast 

unknown,  the  navigation  dangerous,  and  the  provisions  scanty,  it 
was  concluded  by  the  general  and  tl)e  company  to  return  to 
Aug.  31.  England.  Changing  their  course  accordingly,  they  passed  jn 
SailB  for  gjgjjj  ^f  Cape  Race  on  the  2d  of  September,  and  on  the  9th, 
*  when  they  had  sailed  more  than  300  leagues  on  their  way  home, 
Sept.  9.  ^^^  frigate,  on  board  of  which  was  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  foun- 
iii  lost  at  dered  in  a  violent  storm  at  midnight,  and  all  the  souls  on  board 
"'•  perished.^ 

Pateni  of         Sir  Adrian  Gilbert  obtained  from  queen  Elizabeth  a  patent  for 
Sir  A.  Gil-    the  discovery  of  a  Northwest  passage  to  China,  to  remain  in 
force  five  years,  by  the  title  of.  The  Colleagues  of  the  Fellow- 
ship for  the  Discover}'  of  the  Nortliwest  passage.* 

1584.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  observing  that  the  Spaniards  bad 
Q.  Eliza-  only  setded  on  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  America,  and 
te»lno  SM  ^^^^  there  was  a  vast  extent  of  territory  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
W.  Riieigh  Mexico  that  was  yet  unknown,  after  mature  deliberation,  re- 
fer ai&co?.  solved  on  its  discovery.  Having  digested  a  plan  for  prosecuting 
*'^*           the  design,  he  laid  it  before  the  queen  and  council,  to  whom  it 

appeared  a  rational,  practicable,  and  generous  undertaking.    TMd 

March  25.    Gueen  accordingly  gave  him  a  patent,  granting  him  free  liberty  to 

discover  such  remote,  heathen,  and  barbarous  lands,  not  actually 

1  Hakluyt,  i.  679—699;  iU.  143—166.  Purchas,  iU.  806.  Harris*  Voy.  L 
683—586,  860.  Forster,  Voy.  292,  293.  Hazaid,  Coll.  i.  82.  Prince,  1&83. 
Belknap,  Bio|^.  i.  Art.  Gilbert.  Stith,  Virg.  6.  Univ.  Hist.  xli.  86.  Bio^. 
Britannia,  Art.  Gilbert.  Camden,  Eliz.  1588.  The  account  in  Hakluyt  u 
original.  Its  title  is :  "  A  Report  of  the  voyage  and  successe  thereof,  attempted 
in  the  yeere  of  our  Lord  1583  by  Sir  Humfrey  OUbert  kni^t,  with  other  gen- 
tlemen assisting  him  in  that  action,  intended  to  discover  and  to  plant  Christian 
mhabitants  in  place  convenient,  upon  those  large  and  ample  countreys  extended 
Northward  from  the  cape  of  Florida,  lying  under  very  temperate  climes,  esteem- 
ed fertile  and  rich  in  Minerals,  yet  not  in  the  actual  possession  of  any  Christian 
prince,  written  by  M.  Edward  Haies  gentleman,  and  principaU  actour  in  dia 
same  voyage,  who  alone  continued  unto  the  end,  and  by  Gods  speciall  assistance 

returned  home  with  his  retinue  safe  and  entire." Haies  says,  it  was  the 

intention  of  Parmenius  "  to  record  in  Latine  tongue  the  ^sts  [e^^piUnU,  from 
the  Latin]  and  things  worthy  of  remembrance,  happening  m  this  discoverie,  to 
the  honour  of  our  nation,  the  same  being  adorned  with  the  eloquent  stile  of  this 
Orator  and  rare  Poet  of  our  time."  An  account  of  Parmenius,  with  a  Poem 
which  he  wrote  in  England  in  celebration  of  the  projected  Voyage,  is  inserted  in 
Hakluyt,  and  in  Uie  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historicsu  Society.  Par- 
menius was  lost  in  the  Admiral ;  but  it  appears  that  Gilbert  was  not  on  board 
that  ship.  /<  The  Generall  made  choise  to  go  in  his  frigate  the  SqmrreUt  the 
same  being  most  convenient  to  discover  upon  the  coast,  and  to  search  Into 
every  harbour  or  creeke,  which  a  great  ship  could  not  do."  Camden  gives  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert  this  character:  "Eques  auratus,  vir  acer  et  alacer,  beDi 
pacisque  artibus  clams." 

9  Hakluyt,  i.  774 — 776 ;  iii.  96 — 98,  where  are  entire  copies  of  the  patent. 
Belknap,  Biog.  i.  88.    Andenon  [ii.  167.]  says,  this  **  scheme  ended  in  not" 
at  aO." 
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possessed  by  any  Christian  prince,  nor  inhabited  by  Christian     1584. 
people,  as  to  him  should  seem  good  ;  with  prerogatives  and  Juris-   v^-n^-^w/ 
dictions  as  ample,  as  had  been  granted  to  his  brother,  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert.^ 

On  the  reception  of  this  patent,  Raleigh  sent  Philip  Amadas  Voyage  of 
and  Arthur  Barlow,  two  experienced  commanders,  to  explore  ^f**"  * 
the  country  called  by  the  Spaniards  Florida.     Sailing  from  the 
west  of  England  on  the  27th  of  April,  they  arrived  at  the  West 
Indies  on  the  10th  of  June.     Proceeding  soon  after  to  the  conti- 
nent, they  arrived  at  the  American  coast  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  July  4. 
sailed  along  the  shore  120  miles,  before  they  could  find  an  entrance  ^.tj^*'"^ 
by  any  river,  issuing  into  the  sea.     Coming  to  one  at  length,  of  N.  Ame- 
they  entered  it ;  and,  having  manned  their  boats  and  viewed  the  ^^^ 

adjoining  land,  they  took*  formal  possession  of  the  country  for 

the  queen  of  England,  delivering  it  over  to  the  use  of  Sir  Walter  Take  pot- 
Raleigh.     This  proved  to  be  the  island  of  Wocokon,  on  the  seswonof 
borders  of  which  they  remained  two  days  without  seeing  any    •^"^^'y* 
people  of  the  country.     On  the  third  day  three  of  the  natives 
came  in  a  boat  to  the  side  of  the  island  near  the  English,  who 
persuaded  one  of  them  to  go  on  board  their  ships,  where  they 
gave  him  a  shirt,  and  various  toys.     The  next  day  there  came  to 
them  several  boats,  in  one  of  which  was  Granganimeo,  a  brother 
of  the  king  of  the  country,  with  about  40  men ;  and  to  this 
princely  personage,  whom  his  attendants  treated  with  profound 
respect,  they  made  presents  of  such  things  as  pleased  him.*     A  ijjh^ 
day  or  two  after,  they  trafficked  with  the  natives.     The  king's  iimti?efc 

1  After  the  death  of  Sir  H.  Gilbert's  father,  his  mother  married  Walter  Ralegh, 
Esq.  of  Fardel ;  and  by  him  was  the  mother  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh.  An  entire 
copy  of  Haley's  patent  is  in  Hakluyt,  ui.  243—245 ;  Hazard,  CoU.  i.  33—88; 
and  Brit  Emp.  Jntrod.  i.  p.  zv — six.  It  was  **  to  continue  the  space  of  6  yeeres, 
and  no  more." — The  name  of  the  patentee  is  Ralegh  in  the  patent ;  and  Oldys 
saw  it  thus  written  *'  by  his  own  hand ; "  but  the  hter  English  historians,  and 
our  own  after  them,  uniformly  writing  it  Raleigh,  I  submit  to  the  rule,  which  is 
arbitrarily  applied  alike  to  writing  and  speakmg :  Uhu  est  jus  et  norma  lo' 
guentU, 

9  **  The  manor  of  his  comming  was  in  this  sort :  hee  left  his  boates  altogether 
as  the  first  man  did  a  little  from  the  shippes  by  the  shore,  and  came  along  to  the 
place  over  against  die  ships,  followed  with  fortie  men.  When  he  came  to  the 
place,  his  servants  spread  a  long  matte  upon  the  ground,  on  which  he  sate 
downe,  and  at  the  other  ende  of  me  matte  foure  others  of  his  companie  did  the 
IBce,  the  rest  of  his  men  stood  round  about  him  somewhat  a  farre  off:  when  we 
came  to  the  shore  to  him  with  our  weapons,  hee  never  moved  from  his  place, 
nor  any  of  the  other  foure,  nor  never  mistrusted  any  harme  to  be  bffired  ft)m  us, 
but  sitting  still  he  beckoned  us  to  come  and  sit  by  him,  which  we  perfonned : 
and  being  set  hee  made  all  signs  of  joy  and  welcome."  in  trading  with  the 
natives  a  day  or  two  afterward,  "  when  we  shewed  him  all  our  packet  of  mer- 
chandize, of  all  things  that  he  sawe,  a  bright  tinne  dish  most  pleased  him,  which 
he  presently  tooke  up  and  clapt  it  before  his  breast,  and  after  made  a  hole  in  the 
brimme  thereof  and  hung  it  about  his  necke,  making  signes  that  it  would  defende 
him  against  his  enemies  arrowes. — We  exchanged  our  tinne  dish  for  twentie 
sldnnes,  woorth  twentie  crownes,  or  twenty  nobles ;  and  a  copper  kettle  for 
fiftie  skins  woorth  fiftie  crownes."    Hakluyt,  iii.  247. 
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1584.  brother  afterward  went  on  board  the  ships,  accompaniod  by  his 
wife  and  children.  After  this  friendly  intercourse,  Barlow  and 
seven  of  his  men  went  20  miles  through  Pamlico  Sound  to 
Visit  Roa-  Roanoke,  an  island  near  the  nioutli  of  Albemarle  Sound,  where 
■"*••  they  found  a  village,  consisting  of  nine  houses,  built  with  cedar, 

and  fortified  with  sharp  trees.  In  the  absence  of  Granganimeo, 
who  lived  here,  diey  were  entertained  with  peculiar  kindness  by 
his  wife.  While  partaking  of  the  refreshment  that  she  prepared 
for  tliem,  they  were  so  alarmed  by  two  or  iliree  of  the  natives, 
who  came  in  from  hunting,  as  to  be  ready  to  take  up  tlieir  arms, 
to  repel  them  ;  but  she  instantly  caused  some  of  her  men  to  go 
out,  and  take  away  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  break  them,  and 
beat  tliose  Indians  out  of  the  gate.  This  generous  woman,  coq- 
cerned  to  see  tlie  English  in  the  evening  putting  off  from  the 
shore,  carried  a  supper,  half  dressed,  and  delivered  it  at  the  boat 
side,  with  the  pots  in  which  it  was  cooked.  Perceiving  their 
continued  distrust,  she  ordered  several  men,  and  30  women,  to 
sit  on  the  bank,  as  a  guard  to  them  through  the  night,  and  sent 
several  fine  mats,  to  screen  them  from  the  weather.  The  ships, 
the  fire  arms,  the  clothes,  and  especially  the  complexions,  of  the 
English  excited  the  admiration  of  these  tawny  aborigines,  and 
produced  a  sort  of  magical  influence,  which  procured  Irom  thenn 
these  extraordinary  tokens  of  respect  and  hospitality.  After 
September,  spending  a  few  weeks  in  trafficking  viith  the  people,  and  in  visit- 
Return  to  ing  some  parts  of  the  continent,  the  adventurers  returned  to 
Eogiand.  England,  carrying  with  them  two  of  tlie  natives.  On  their  ar- 
rival, they  gave  such  splendid  descriptions  of  the  beauty  and 
fertility  of  the  country,  and  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  that 
Elizabeth,  delighted  witli  the  idea  of  occupying  so  fine  a  territory, 
^Is^caiied  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of  Virginia,  as  a  memorial  that  this 
Virginia,      happy  discovery  was  made  under  a  virgin  queen.^ 

1585.        Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sent  out  from  England  a  fleet  of  seven 

Voyage  of    sail,  with  people  to  form  a  settlement  in  Virginia  ;  deputing  Sir 

^ufio'vir-  ^^^h^*"^  Grenville  to  be  general  of  the  expedition,  and  Mr.  Ralph 

ginia.  Lane  to  be  governor  of  the  colony.     Sailing  from  Plymouth  on 

the  9th  of  April,  they  proceeded  to  Virginia  by  d)e  way  of  the 

West  Indies,  and,  having  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  at  Cape 

June  16.      Fear,  anchored  at  Wocokon  the  26th  of  June.     From  this  island 

Aiichors  at   Grenvillc  went  to  die  continent,  accompanied  by  several  gende- 

roen ;  was  absent  from  the  fleet  eight  days ;  and  in  that  time 

IHakluyt,  Ui.  246— 251.  Purchas,  i.  755.  Smith,  Vir^nia.  2— 4.  Beveriy't 
Virginia,  4.  Stith^s  Virginia,  9, 11,  31.  Prince's  New  England  Chronology. 
Stow's  Chronicle,  1018.  Robertson,  b.  9.  Belknap,  Biography,  Art.  Raljsioh. 
Oldys'  Life  of  Ralegh,  23—25.  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington.  This  territoiy 
falls  within  what  was  afterwards  called  North  Carolina ;  and  the  original  name, 
Phrginia,  is  applied  to  the  adjacent  countiy  on  the  northeast. 
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discovered  several  Indian  towns.     He  then  sailed  to  Cape  Hat-     1585. 
terasy  where  he  was  visited  by  Granganiraeo,  the  prince  seen  by   v.^-v..-w/ 
Amaiias  and  Barlow  the  preceding  year.     He  next  sailed  to  the  Leaves  at 
island  of  Roanoke,  where  he  remained  a  short  time,  and  then  ^"J^g^* 
embarked  for  England,  leaving  107  persons  under  the  govern-  English 
ment  of  Mr.  Lane,  to  begin  a  plantation.     This  was  the  first  «>ion7  >» 
English  colony,  ever  planted  in  America.^ 

Sir  Bernard  Drake,  a  Devonshire  knight,  with  a  squadron  of  J^*  ^og- 
English  ships,  was  now  sent  to  Newfoundland,  where  he  took  Portuguese 
several  Portuguese  ships,  laden  with  fish,  oil,  and  furs,  ^d  carried  ships  at 
them,  as  good  and  lawful  prizes,  to  England.^  w*^***°** 

Some  merchants  and  gendemen  of  landed  property  in  Eng- 
land,  with  some  noblemen,  belonging  to  the  court,  formed  an 
association,  and  sent  out  two  barks  for  discovery,  under  the 
command  of  John  Davis,  an  experienced  navigator.     Leaving  yoyare  of 
Dartmouth  in  June,  he  sailed  up  to  66^  40'  north  latitude,  in  the  J.  Davis  tm 
strait  which  bears  his  name,  and  explored  the  western  coast  of  Labrador. 
Greenland,  and  part  of  the  opposite  coast  of  the  continent  of 
America,  between  which  two  coasts  the  strait  runs.     Anchoring 
here  under  a  large  mountain,  he  named  it  Mount  Raleigh.     He 
viewed  Terra  de  Labrador,  and  the  more  northerly  coasts ;  and 
discovered  Gilbert's  Sound,  and  the  straits,  which  he  afterward 
called  Cumberland  Straits.^ 

1  Hakluyt,  ill.  251 — 256.  Smith,  Viiginia,  ff.  De  Biy,  America,  p.  1.  Bever- 
ly, 6, 11.  Stith,  12.  Univ.  Hifit.  xxxix.  2S7.  Prince,  htrod,  15S5.  Robertson, 
b.  9.  Biograph.  Britannica,  Jrt.  GREEirviujc.  Brit.  £mp.  bttrod,  i.  20 ;  iii. 
S6.  Birch*8  Life  of  Raleif^,  p.  xv.  Oldys,  p.  xxviii.  The  names  of  diese  firrt 
107  colonists  "  that  remamed  one  whole  yeeie  in  yii|;inia."  are  preserved  in 
Hakluyt,  iii.  254,  and  in  Hazard's  Collections,  i.  38,  89.  The  short  journal  of 
their  yoyace  gives  no  account  of  what  passed  between  them  and  the  natives 
about  setttement ;  "  but  we  may  conclude,"  says  Oldys,  "  it  was  agreed  on, 
since  one  hundred  and  seven  men  were  left  for  a  year  in  the  country,  without 
distuibance,  to  begin  the  plantation."  This  settlement  of  the  £nglish  was 
begun  seventeen  years  after  the  French  had  abandoned  Florida,  on  the  same 
coast,  but  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  north  of  the  territories  for  which 
France  and  Spain  had  contended. — ^The  Spaniards  of  Florida  had  a  jealous  eve 
upon  the  Virginia  colony.  Hakluyt  was  informed  by  a  Spaniard,  brought  by 
sir  Francis  Drake  from  St.  Augustine,  where  he  had  le^ded  six  years,  that  they 
looked  after  that  colony,  this  very  year.  **  Waterin,"  says  Hakhrv^t,  **  is  a  river 
fi>rtie  leagues  distant  Northward  from  Saint  Helena',  where  any  neete  of  great 
•hips  may  ride  safely.  I  take  this  river  to  be  that  which  we  call  Waren  in 
Vt^niia,  whither  at  Christmasse  last  1585.  the  Spaniards  sent  a  barke  with 
lortie  men  to  discover  where  we  were  seated :  in  which  barke  was  Nicholas 
Burgoignon,  the  reporter  of  all  these  things.'*  That  they  did  nothing  more, 
may  probably  be  ascribed  to  their  weakness.  Hakluyt  was,  at  fhe  same  time, 
infonned ;  "  the  greatest  number  of  Spaniards  that  have  bene  in  Florida  this 
lixe  yeeres,  was  three  hundred,  and  now  they  were  but  two  hundred  in  both  Ae 
Forts."    Voy.  iU.  861,  862. 

*  Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  248.  Andenon,  ii.  162.  Forster  [294.]  ascribes  it  to 
the  strength  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,  that  the  English  did  not  venture 
before  to  dispute  with  them  me  title  to  this  fishery.  Anderson  simply  considers 
this,  as  an  act  against  a  nation  at  open  war,  "  Portugal  being  now  united  to 
Spidn."    Forster  erroneously  says  Sir  Francis,  instead  of  Sir  Bemctrd  Drake.  ^ 

3  Hakhijrt,  iiL  98 — 103,  where  the  writer  of  the  voyage  says,  "  we  ankered  in 
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Ql^en  Elizabeth,  now  at  war  with  Spain,  was  advised  to 
attack  ber  settlements  in  America,  and  to  surprise  tlie  Spanish 
ga Icons.  In  prosecution  of  this  scheme,  private  adventurers  in 
England  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  20  sail,  with  2^0  soldiers  and 
mariners,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.^  This 
distinguished  naval  commander,  on  his  arrival  at  the  West  Indies, 
took  and  pillaged  the  city  of  St.  Domingo ;  and,  sailing  over 
to  the  continent,  took  the  city  of  Carthagena,  and  obliged  the 
inhabitants  to  ransom  it  Licaving  Carthagena,  and  sailing  by 
the  coast  of  Florida,  he  sacked  St.  John's  fort,  near  St.  Augus- 
tine ;  but  before  his  arrival  the  Spaniards  had  abandoned  the 
fort,  and  retired  to  St.  Augustine,  where  they  had  1 50  soldiers.' 
He  next  determined  on  die  like  assault  upon  St.  Helena ;  but 
from  the  state  of  his  marine  force,  and  a  contrary  wind  which 
rendered  a  landing  impracticable,  he  relinquished  the  design. 
After  some  days,  he  sailed  for  Virginia,  to  visit  the  English 
colony  recently  planted  there,  and  arrived  off  the  coast  on  the 
9th  of  June.  Discovering  a  distant  fire,  he  sent  his  skiff  ashore 
with  some  of  his  men,  who  found  several  of  their  countrymen  of 
that  colony,  and  took  them  on  board  their  ships.  By  their  di- 
rection, the  fleet  proceeded  the  next  day  to  the  place  which  the 
English  cobnists  made  their  port ;  but  some  of  the  ships,  being 
of  too  great  draught  to  enter,  anchored  about  two  miles  from  the 
shore.^  From  this  place  Drake,  who  had  been  told  that  the 
colony  was  in  distress  for  want  of  provision,  wrojte  a  letter  to 
governor  Lane,  tlien  at  his  fort  at  Roanoke,  about  six  leagues 
distant,  making  him  an  offer  of  supplies.  The  next  day  Mr. 
Lane  and  some  of  his  company  going  on  board  the  fleet,  Drake 
made  them  two  proposals  :  Either  to  leave  them  a  ship,  a  pin- 
nace, and  several  boats,  with  sufficient  masters  and  mariners, 


a  very  faire  rode  under  a  brave  mount,  the  clifTes  whereof  were  as  orient  as 
«>lde."  Harris*  Voy.  i.  679,  689.  Purchas,  i.  741  Forster,  Voy.  29ft-301. 
Prince,  1686.  Univ.  Hist.  xli.  86.  Europ.  Settlements,  ii.  286.  Alcedo,  Jtri. 
Davis.    See  a.  d.  1687. 

1  The  fleet  sailed  in  September,  1686 ;  stopped  at  the  blands  of  Cape  de  Verd  ; 
and  arrived  at  Hispaniola  1  January,  1686. 

S  Cardenas,  Hist.  Florida — "  retirandose  k  San  Agustin,  donde  avia  160  aol- 
dados  de  Guamidon."  In  St.  John's  fort  were  left  14  pieces  of  brass  ordnance* 
together  with  a  chest  of  silver,  containing;  about  2000/.  sterling,  destened  for 
the  payment  of  the  wrison,  which  consisted  of  160  men.  Hakluyt, lii.  647. 
Roberts'  Florida. — "  Here,"  at  St.  Augustine,  "  it  was  resolved  in  fiiU  assembly 
of  Captaines  to  undertake  the  enterprise  of  S.  Helena,  and  from  thence  to  seeke 
out  the  inhabitation  of  our  English  countrymen  in  Virginia,  distance  from  thence 
some  sixe  degrees  northward."    Hakluyt,  iii.  647.    *<  signieron  su  Viage  k 


Vir^nie  seis  grades  distante  de  Santa  Elena."  Cardenas  says,  succours  were 
funushed  to  fimish  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  St  Augustine  1686 — 1689 ;  <*  acabo 
de  reedificar  la  civdad  Agustin. 

3  The  place  of  anchoring  is  described  as  **  without  the  harbour  in  a  wild* 
roadeatK^" 
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fiirnished  with  a  month's  provisions,  to  stay  and  make  farther     1586. 
discovery  of  the  country  and  coasts,  and  so  much  additional  pro- 
vision, as  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  them  all  into  tUngland ;  or, 
to  give  them  a  passage  home  in  his  fleet.     The  first  proposal 
was  gratefully  accepted.     A  ship  was  accordingly  selected  by 
Drake,  and  delivered  to  the  colonists ;  but  before  the  provisions 
were  entirely  received  on  board,  there  arose  a  great  storm,  that  x  g,eat 
continued  three  days,  and  endangered  the  whole  fleet.     Many  •tonw 
cables  were  broken,  and  many  anchors  lost ;  and  some  of  the 
ships,  of  which  number  was  the  ship  destined  for  the  use  of  the 
colonists,  were  compelled  to  put  to  sea.     Drake  now  generously 
making  the  colony  an  ofier  oi  another  ship  with  provisions,  or  of 
a  passage  home ;  governor  Lane  and  tlie  principal  persons  with  ' 
him,  having  considered  what  was  expedient,  requested  ther  gen- 
eral, under  their  hands,  that  they  might  have  a  passage  to  Eng- 
land.    The  rest  of  their  company  were  now  sent  for ;  the  whole 
colony,  consisting  of  103  persons,  was  taken  on  board;  and  the 
fleet,  sailing  from  the  coast  of  Virginia  on  the  18th  of  June,  June  is. 
arrived  on  the  28th  of  July  at  the  English  harbour  of  Portsmouth,  "r^*"  ^ 
**  Thus  terminated  the  first  English  colony  planted  in  America.  Ed^u^ 
The  only  acquisition  made  by  this  expensive  experiment,  was  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants."  ^ 

The  Virginia  colonists  had  been  in  great  danger  firom  the  Occamn- 
machinadons  of  the  Indians,  wno  at  first  intended  to  starve  them  pes  durioi; 
by  abandpning  them,  and  leaving  the  island  unsown.     The  sub-  ence  In 
mission  of  Okisko,  king  of  Weopomeok,  (in  March)  by  which  Virgioi 
be  and  his  people  became  tributaries  to  the  queen  of  England, 
had  great  influence  in  defeating  that  design  ;  for  Pemisapan,  who 
projected  it,  was,  on  that  occasion,  persuaded  by  his  aged  father 
Ensenore,  an  Indian  king,  to  plant  a  Jarge  quantity  of  ground  on 
the  island  and  main  land.     Ensenore  dying  on  the  20th  of  April, 
Pemisapan,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  government,  next  formed 
a  conspiracy  for  the  general  massacre  of  tlie  colonists.     This, 

1  Hakluyt,  iii.  268,  264,  528,  684— ^M8,  781.  Purchas,  i.  76S,  757.  Smitfi, 
VirKioia,5— 9.  Beverly,  9.  Stith,  47.  Theodore  de  Bry,  p.  1.  Prince,  IrUrod, 
Univ.  Hist,  xzxfx.  127.  Brit.  Empire,  Ai/ro<£.  i.  21.  Marshall,  Life  of  W^ash- 
ington,  i.  16.  It  appears,  that  the  colony,  from  17  August  1585  to  18  June  1586, 
**  made  Roanoadc  their  habitation ; "  that  the  extent  of  their  discovery  to  the 
Muihward  was  Secotan,  supposed  to  be  80  leagues  from  Roanoack ;  and  that, 
to  the  northward,  die  extent  of  it  "  was  to  town  of  the  Cheaapeacks,  from 
Roanoack  130  myles." — More  might  have  been  known  respecting  thb  colony, 
doting  its  residence  in  Virginia,  but  for  the  loss  of  its  papers.  The  narrator  m 
HaUuyt  says,  when  Drake  sent  his  vessels  to  a  Roanoke,  to  fetch  away  a  few 
persons  who  were  left  there  with  the  baggage,  "  the  weather 'was  so  boisterous, 
and  the  pinnesses  so  often  on  ground,  that  the  most  of  all  we  had,  with  all  our 
Cards,  Books,  and  writings  were  by  (he  Sailors  cast  overboord."  The  health  of 
the  adventurers  was  remarkable.  **  In  the  regiment  [government]  of  Sir  Ralph 
Lane,  in  the  space  of  one  whole  yeare,  not  two  of  one  hundred  perbhed."  Estate 
of  Virginia,  printed  at  London,  1610. 
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1586.  however,  was  frustrated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  English  governor, 
who  contrived  a  counterplot ;  in  execution  of  which  Pemisapan 
was  slain  on  the  1  st  of  June,  ten  days  only  before  the  arrival  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake.  The  fears  of  the  colonists  appear  now  to 
have  subsided.  But  the  hope  of  finding  a  rich  mine  in  the  in- 
terior pan  of  the  country,  which  they  had  already  made  one 
attempt  to  discover,  seems  to  have  greatly  influeoced  their  wishes 
to  continue  longer  in  Virginia.^  Little  did  they  know  the  true 
sources  of  wealth.  They  never  imagined,  that,  at  a  future 
period,  a  despicable  plant  would  enrich  the  inhabitants  of  this 
very  territory,  which  they  were  ready  to  pronounce  unfit  to  be 
inhabited,  unless  it  were  found  to  contain  latent  treasures  of  the 
precious  metals. 

Supplies  Had  the  Virginia  adventurers  remained  but  a  little  time  longer 

the  wiony!  ^^  ^^^^^  plantation,  they  would  have  received  supplies  from  home; 
for,  a  few  days  after  their  departure,  a  ship,  sent  by  Sir  Wahet 
Raleigh  to  their  relief,  arrived  at  Hatteras,  and  made  diligent 
search  for  them,  but,  not  finding  them,  returned  to  England. 
Within  14  or   15  days  after  this  ship  had  left  the  coast,  Sir 
Richard  Grenville  arrived  at  Virginia  with  three  ships  with  pro- 
visions ;  but  searched  in  vain  for  the  colony  that  he  had  planted. 
Fifteen       Unwilling  to  lose  possession  of  the  country,  so  long  holden  by 
men  left  at  Englishmen,  he  left  15  of  his  crew  to  keep  possession  of  the 
Roanoke,     island  of  Roanoke,  and  returned  to  England.^ 
Tobacco         Tobacco  was  now  carried  into  England  by  Mr.  Lane ;  and 
f"^*^h"^  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  a  man  of  gaiety  and  faslnon,  adopting  the 
'^*"  '      Indian  usage  of  smoking  it,  and  by  his  interest  and  example  in- 
troducing it  at  court,  the  pipe  soon  became  fashionable.^ 

1587.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  intent  on  planting  the  territory  within 
his  patent,  equipped  three  vessels,  and  sent  another  company  of 
150  adventurers  to  Virginia.     He  incorporated   them  by  the 

1  Hakluyt,  iii.  255^263.  The  mine  is  said  to  be  "  notorious "  among  the 
Indians,  and  to  lie  up  the  river  of  Maratoc.  Hie  narrator  in  Haldoyt  caDs  it 
"  a  marvellous  and  most  strange  minerall ; "  and  adds,  **  there  wanted  no  great 
good  will  from  the  most  to  the  least  amonsst  us,  to  have  perfitted  this  dit- 
coverie  of  the  Mine :  for  that  the  discovery  of  a  good  Mine  by  the  goodnewe  of 
God,  or  a  passage  to  the  South  Sea,  or  some  way  to  it,  and  notiung  else  can 
bring  this  Countrcv  in  request  to  be  inhabited  by  our  nation/*    See  Notb  XVI. 

9  Hakluyt,  iu.  265.  Purchas,  i.  755.  Smith,  Virg.  IS.  Beverly,  11.  BeUmnp, 
Art.  Raleigh.    Robertson*s  America,  b.  9. 

3  Mr.  Thomas  Hariot,  a  man  of  science  and  observation,  who  was  with  Ltae 
in  Virginia,  after  describing  the  tobacco  plant,  says,  **  the  Indians  use  to  triw 
the  fume  or  smoke  thereof  by  sucldng  it  through  pipes  made  of  clay.  We  our- 
selves, during  the  time  we  were  Uiere,  used  to  sucke  it  after  their  maner,  as  also 
since  our  return."  Camden  [Eliz.  1685.]  says,  that  these  colonists  were  tlie  first 
that  he  knows  of,  who  brought  tobacco  into  England ;  and  adds :  "  Certainly 
from  that  time  forward  it  began  to  grow  into  great  request,  and  to  be  told  at 
an  high  rate."    See  Note  XVII. 
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name  of,  The  Borough  of  Raleigh  in  Virginia ;  and  constituted     1587. 
John  White  governor,  in  whom,  with  a  council  of  12  persons,   n^-v^w/ 
the  legislative  power  was  vested ;   and  they  were  directed  to  April  26. 
plant  at  the  Bay  of  Chesapeak,  and  to  erect  a  fort  there.    They  J^^^^ 
sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  8th  of  May,  and  about  the  16th  of  second 
July,  fell  in  with  the  Virginia  coast.    The  master  supposing  it  to  be  v/*^ni^- 
the  lidand  of  Croatoan,  they  came  to  anchor,  and  rode  there  two  with  a  gov- 
or  three  days.     Sailing  afterward  along  the  coast,  they  were  in  eroo»  and 
imminent  danger  of  being  cast  away  upon  Cape  Fear.^    Arriving 
at  Hatteras  on  the  22d  of  July,  the  governor  with  40  of  his  best 
men  went  on  board  the  pinnace,  intending  to  pass  up  to  Roanoke, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  the  1 5  Englishmen,  whom  Sir  Richard 
Grenville  had  left  there  the  year  before  ;  and,  after  a  conference 
with  them  concerning  the  state  of  the  country  and  of  the  Indians, 
to  return  to  the  fleet,  and  proceed  along  the  coast  to  the  Bay  of 
Chesapeak,  according  to  the  orders  of  Kaleigh.     But  no  sooner 
had  the  pinnace  left  the  ship,  than  a  gendeman,  instructed  by  Fer- 
nando the  principal  naval  commander,  who  was  destined  to  return 
soon  to  England,  called  to  the  sailors  on  board  the  pinnace,  and 
charged  them  not  to  bring  back  any  of  the  planters,  excepting 
tlie  governor  and  two  or  three  others,  whom  he  approved,  but  to 
leave  them  in  the  island  ;  for  the  summer,  he  observed,  was  far 
spent,  and  therefore  he  would  land  all  the  planters  in  no  other 

Elace.     The  sailors  on  board  the  pinnace,  as  well  as  those  on 
oard  the  ship,  having  been  persuaded  by  the  master  to  this 
measure,  the  governor,  judging  it  best  not  to  contend  with  them,  juiy  23. 
proceeded  to  Roanoke.     At  sunset  he  landed  widi  his  men  at  Land  at 
that  place  in  the  island  where  the  1 5  men  were  left ;  but  dis-  ^°*°**^«* 
covered  no  signs  of  them,  excepting  the  bones  of  one  man,  who 
had  been  slain  by  the  savages.     The  next  day  the  governor  and 
several  of  his  company  went  to  the  north  end  of  the  island, 
where  governor  Lane  had  erected  his  fort,  and  his  men  had  built 
several  decent  dwelling  houses,  the  preceding  year ;  hoping  to 
find  here  some  signs,  if  not  the  certain  knowledge,  of  the  15 
men.     But,  on  coming  to  the  place,  and  finding  the  fort  razed,  p^l^]^ 
and  all  the  houses,  though  standing  unhurt,  overgrown  with  weeds  and  the    * 
and  vines,  and  deer  feeding  within  them;   they  returned,  in  place deso- 
despair  of  ever  seeing  their  looked  for  countrymen  alive.^   Orders 

1  '*  Finding  hin^Mf  deceived,  he  weyed,  and  bare  along  the  coast,  where  in 
the  night,  had  npt^aptaine  Stafford  bene  more  careful]  in  lookioe  out  then  our 
Simon  Feniinanao,  we  had  bene  all  cast  away  upon  the  breach,  cdled  the  Cc^e 
ofFtorey  for  we  were  come  within  two  cables  length  upon  it :  such  was  the 
carelessness  and  ignorance  of  our  Master."   Hakluyt,  iii.  247,  282, 

S  About  a  week  afterward,  some  of  the  English  people  going  to  Croatoan  were 
told  by  the  Indians,  that  the  15  Englishmen,  left  by  Grenvifle,  were  surprised 
by  SO  Indians,  who,  having  treacherously  slain  one  of  them,  compelled  the  rest 
to  repair  to  die  house,  containing  their  provisions  and  weapons,  which  the 
Indians  instantly  set  on  fire ;  that  the  English,  leaving  the  house,  skirmished 
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were  given  the  same  day  for  die  repair  of  the  houses,  and  for 
the  erection  of  new  cottages.  All  tlie  colony,  consisting  of  117 
persons,  soon  after  landed,  and  commenced  a  second  plantatioa. 
On  the  13th  of  August,  Manteo,  a  friendly  Indian,  who  had  been 
to  England,  was  baptized  in  Roanoke,  according  to  a  previous 
order  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  and,  in  reward  of  his  faithful  ser- 
vice to  the  English,  was  called  lord  of  Roanoke,  and  of  Dasa- 
monguepeuk.  On  the  IStli,  Mrs.  Dare,  a  daughter  of  the 
governor,  and  wife  of  one  of  the  assistants,  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter  in  Roanoke,  who  was  baptized  the  next  Lord's  day  bjr 
the  name  of  Virginia ;  because  she  was  the  first  English  child 
born  in  the  country.  On  tlie  27th  of  August,  at  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  the  whole  colony,  the  governor  sailed  for  Endand 
to  procure  supplies :  but  of  his  counUymen,  whom  he  left  be- 
hind, nothing  was  ever  afterward  known.  Thus  terminated  the 
exertions  of  Raleigh  for  colonizing  Virginia,  which  proved  un- 
successful, says  Chalmers,  ^^  because  the  enterprise  had  been 
undertaken  without  sufficient  information,  because  the  project 
was  new,  and  the  means  employed  were  not  equal  to  the 
end."i 

John  Davis,  having  sailed  the  last  year  to  Labrador,  in  search 
of  a  Northwest  passage,  now  made  a  tliird  and  very  important 
voyage.  Sailing  from  Dartmouth  with  three  vessels,^  one  only 
of  which  was  designed  for  dis>covery,  the  other  two,  for  fishing, 
he  proceeded  again  to  that  northern  region  ;  and  on  the  30th  d 
June  was  in  72^  12'  north  latitude,  where  the  sun  was  5^  above 
the  horizon  at  midnight,  and  the  needle  varied  28^  toward  the 
west.  The  whole  of  that  coast  he  called  London  Coast.  Sailing 
60  leagues  up  Cumberland  Straits,  he  discovered  a  cluster  of 
islands,  which  he  called  Cumberland  Islands.     Having,  on  his 

Eassage  back  from  the  northern  seas,  discovered  and  named 
jumley's  Inlet,  he  returned  in  September  to  England.  The 
Spanish  fleet,  and  the  untimely  death  of  secretary  Walsingham, 
hindered  the  prosecution  of  these  discoveries.^ 


with  them  above  an  hour ;  that  in  this  skirmish,  another  of  their  number 
shot  into  the  mouth  with  an  arrow,  and  died  :  that  they  retired  fighting  to  the 
water  side,  where  lay  their  boat,  with  which  they  fled  toward  Hatteras ;  that 
they  landed  on  a  little  island  on  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance  into  the  harbour 
of  Hatteras,  where  Uiey  remained  awlule,  and  afterward  departed,  whither  they 
knew  not.    Hakluyt,  iii.  283,  284.  ^ 

1  liakluyt,  iii.  280 — 287,  where  there  is  an  entire  accoBt  of  thLs  voyage, 
with  the  names  of  all  the  117  settlers ;  of  whom  91  were  men,  17  women,  and 
9  children.  SmiUi,  Virginia,  13, 14.  Beverly,  13,  15.  Stith,  47—50.  Purchas, 
i.  755.  Prince,  1587.  Anderson,  1587.  Belknap,  Biog.  i.  39.  Stow,  Chronicle, 
1018.  Brit.  Emp.  iii.  38.  Harris'  Voy.  i.  815.  Hazard,  i.  40,  41.  Chahnen, 
Political  Annals,  b.  1.  515.  Two  natives,  Manteo  and  Towaye,  who  had  viatted 
England,  returned  with  this  colony  to  Virginia.    See  Note  XVIII. 

8  «J  Two  Barkes  and  a  Clincher."    Da\?B,  in  Hakluyt. 

3  Hakluyt,  iu.  108—120.    Forster,  Voy.  302-510.    Purchas,  i.  7411,  748« 
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Thomas  Cavendish,  an  Englishraan,  completed  the  naviga-    1588« 
tioD  of  the  earth.     On  this  voyage  he  passed  through  the  Straits  Voyage  of 
of  Magellan ;  and  pillaged  and  burned  several  of  the  Spanish  ^^^®!*^ 
settlements  in  Chili,  Peru,   and   New  Spain.     This  was  the  SSui.    * 
second  English  voyage  round  the  world.     These  warlike  circum- 
navigations were  from  this  time  discontinued  by  the  English    - 
nation  until  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.^ 

Governor  White,  though  detained  in  England,  so  importuliately  Sapplin 
solicited  Raleigh  and  Grenville  for  the  relief  of  the  Virginia  dc«i^edfor 
colony,  as  to  obtain  two  small  pinnaces,  in  which  15  planters,  faliP"'^ 
vrith  suitable  supplies  of  provision,  sailed  for  Virginia.     More 
intent,  however,  on  a  profitable  voyage,  than  on  the  relief  of  the 
colony,  they  went  in  chase  of  prizes ;  until  at  length  two  men  of 
war  tTGrn  Kochelle,  falling  in  with  them,  disabled  and  rifled  them, 
and  obliged  them  to  put  back  for  England.^ 

Univ.  Hist.  xli.  86, 101.    Brit  Emp.  i.  2.    Camden,  EUz.  apud  1585.    Belknap, 

Biog.  i.  88.    Accounts  of  Davis's  three  voyages  are  preserved  in  Halduyt. 

FoTster  considered  the  $eeand  vojrage  hi^ily  important ;  but  "  the  great  fiiult  of 

it  b,  that  in  consequence  of  his  not  having  named  the  countries  he  saw,  it  is 

very  unintelligible.*'    This  writer,  referring  to  the  third  voyage,  sa^,  that  Davis 

went  farther  to  fhe  north  than  any  of  his  predecessors ;  and  that,  if  the  ice  had 

not  prevented  him,  he  would  certainly  then  have  made  the  discovenr  which  was 

afterward  happily  effected  in  1616,  by  Baffin.    Prince  sajrs,  Davis  proceeded 

to  88  degrees,  and  quotes  Camden,  who,  I  find,  has  it,  **  ad  i«xxziii.  Gradum ; " 

but  I  apprehend  there  is  a  tjrpographical  error.    *'  In  a  Traverse-Booke  made  by 

Jf .  JoHir  Davis  in  his  third  voyage  for  the  discoveiie  of  the  Northwest  passage. 

Anno  1587,"  preserved  in  Hakluyt,  the  highest  latitude  is  72^  12^ :  "  June. 

Noone  tiie  80,  Course ,  N.    Eleffotion  of  the  pole,  72  Deg.  12  Mm.**    In  the 

last  column  of  his  Traverse  Book,  entitled  "  The  Discourse,"  is  the  following 

entiy :  **  The'  true  course,  &c.    Since  the  21  of  this  moneth  I  have  continually 

coasted  the  shore  of  Gronland  having  the  sea  all  open  towards  ttke  West,  and 

the  land  on  y«  starboord  side  East  from  me.    For  these  last  4  dayes  the  weather 

hadi  bene  extreame  hot  and  very  calme,  the  Sun  being  5  degrees  above  the 

horizon  at  midnight.    The  compasse  in  this  place  variem  28  deg^rees  toward  yc 

West."    The  account  of  this  voyage  by  M.  John  James  corresponds  exactly 

with  the  traverse  book. — In  Purcnas,  "  Master  Secretary  Walsingham  "  is  styled 

"  the  epitome  and  summarie  of  human  wortbinesse." 

1  Haikluyt,  iii.  803 — 837,  where  this  eminent  navigator  is  called  Candish. 
Churchill,  Voy.  iii.  401.  Anderson,  ii.  164.  Camden,  Eliz.  1587.  The  voya^ 
was  begun  at  his  own  expense,  with  three  ships,  21  Jul^,  1586,  and  effected  m 
two  jrears  and  two  months.  Two  of  his  ships  were  lost  in  the  voyage.  Camden 
says,  he  took  and  plundered  19  Spanish  loaded  ships,  and  that  he  returned  home 
with  great  glory,  as  the  third  from  Magellan  (inclusive)  who  circumnavigated 
tile  earth.  See  a.  d.  1520, 1578.  For  the  particulars  of  this  voyage  Camden 
refers  his  reader  to  Hakluyt,  of  whose  three  volumes  of  Voyages,  to  which  we 
are  so  greatly  indebted,  he  says :  "  Si  particularia  desires,  adeas  Anglorum  navi- 
gationes  tribus  voluminibus  a  Richardo  Hacluito  diligentissime  descriptas." 
Anderson  says,  **  neither  this  nor  Drake's  circumnavigations  were  intended  for 
making  any  useful  settlements  in  those  remote  parts  for  the  benefit  of  our  com- 
merce, as  most  certainly  they  might  easily  have  done ;  but  their  principal  aim 
privateering  against  and  pillaging  the  Spaniards,  together  with  some  transient 


commerce." 


9  Oldys,  Life  of  Raleigh,  p.  41.    Naval  Hist.  G.  Brit.  i.  240.    Belknap,  Biog. 
I*  ^l!fs 
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1589.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  having  expended  £40,000  in  attempt'^ 
March  7.  ing  the  colonizatioix  of  Virginia,  without  realizing  tl)e  expected 
'^®»8**. .  gain,  made  an  assignment  of  his  patent  to  Thomas  Smith,  and 
pJHtonL  "    other  merchants  and  adventurers,  with  a  donation  of  £100  for 

the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion  among  the  natives,  and 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  Virginia  colony.^ 

1590,  The  English  nation,  at  the  time  of  governor  White's  arrival  in 
Go?.  White  England,  being  still  at  war  with  Spain,  and  apprehending  an  inva- 
ySS^i^    sion  by  the  Invincible  Armada ;  the  governor,  who  was  one  of  the 

queen's  Council  of  war,  was  obliged  to  remain  there  until  the 
March  20.  Spring  of  this  year.  Finding  himself  at  liberty  to  return  to  his 
colony,  he  sailed  from  Plymouth  with  three  ships,  and,  having 
passed  through  the  West  Indies  in  quest  of  Spanish  prizes,  ar- 
rived on  the  15th  of  August  at  Hatteras.  In  attempting  to  go 
on  shore  on  the  17th,  one  of  the  boats  was  overset,  and  seven 
men  were  drowned.  This  disaster  discouraged  the  other  sailors 
to  such  a  degree,  that  tliey  all  seemed  resolved  to  abandon  the 
research ;  but,  by  the  persuasion  and  authority  of  the  governor 
and  one  of  their  captains,  they  resumed  it.  The  governor  ao- 
Searchee  cordingly,  taking  with  him  19  men  in  two  boats,  went  toward  the 
for  the  col-;  place  where  he  had  left  the  English  colony,  and  found  on  a  tree 
hadH?***^  at  the  top  of  the  bank,  CRO :  carved  in  fair  Roman  letters, 
there!  This  he  knew  to  be  intended  to  mark  the  place  where  the  plant- 
ers might  be  found ;  for  they  had  secretly  agreed  with  him  at  his 
departure  for  England,  to  write  or  carve  on  the  trees  or  posts  of 
the  doors  the  name  of  the  place  where  they  should  be  seated, 
because  they  were  at  that  time  preparing  to  remove  50  miles 
from  Roanoke  into  the  main  land.  It  had  also  been  agreed, 
that,  in  case  of  their  distress,  they  should  carve  over  the  letters 
a  cross ;  but,  to  the  great  comfort  and  encouragement  of  their 
English  friends,  they  found  not  this  sign.  Coming  to  the  spot 
where  the  colouy  nad  been  left,  they  found  the  houses  taken 
down,  and  the  place  very  strongly  inclosed  with  a  high  palisado  of 
trees,  in  the  form  of  a  fort.  At  tiie  right  side  of  the  entrance,  or 
one  of  the  chief  trees  or  posts,  the  bark  of  which  had  been  taken 
off  five  feet  from  die  ground,  was  carved,  in  fair  capital  letters, 
CROATOAN,  without  tiie  sign  of  distress.^     Concluding  that 

1  Hakluyt,  i.  815 — 817 ;  Hazard,  Coll.  i.  425  ;  where  are  entire  copies  of  thif 
afisignment.  Birch,  Life  Ral.  21.  Stith,  25.  Belknap,  Biog.  i.  220.  Robertson, 
b.  9.  where  the  date  is  erroneous.  Oldys,  Life  RaJ.  p.  49.  Ralei^  was  m 
generous  benefactor  to  the  colony,  of  which  he  was  the  parent.  Mr.  Hariot 
assures  us,  the  least  that  he  had  granted  had  been  500  acres  of  land  to  a  man  only 
for  the  adventure  of  his  person.    Hakluyt,  iii.  280. 

3  Within  the  palisado  they  found  many  bars  of  iron,  2  pigs  of  lead,  4  iron  fofwi- 
ers,  iron  sack  shot,  and  **  such  like  beavy  things  thro  wen  here  and  there  almorit 
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the  colony  was  safe  at  the  place  thus  designated,  they  detennined     1590. 
the  next  morning  to  sail  for  Croatoan.    The  ship,  however,  part-  v^-v^*^ 
ing  her  cables,  the  weather  being  tempestuous,  their  provisions 
and  fresh  water  scanty,  they  concluded  to  sail  to  the  West  Indies 
for  supplies,  remain  there  through  the  winter,  and,  on  their  re-  Returns 
turn,  visit  their  countrymen  in  Virginia ;  but  die  violenoe  of  the  withopt dli- 
storm  obliged  them  to  relinquish  that  design,  and  return  to  Eng-  ^^""^'^ 
land.i 

A  FLEET  of  ships  sailed  from  St.  Malo  in  France  for  Canada ;    1591* 
the  French,  at  that  time,  being  accustomed  to  fish  at  the  islands  French  fleet 
about  the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence  for  morses,  whose  teeth  were  gj^^, 
then  sold  much  dearer  than  ivory.* 

Thomas  Cavendish,  distinguished  by  his  circunmavigation  of  Cavendish 
the  earth,  undertook  a  voyage  with  five  ships  to  the  Straits  of  JJ'!^^^^ 
Magellan  ;  but,  unable  to  pass  them  on  account  of  bad  weather  straiuof 
and  contrary  winds,  he  was  driven  back  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  ^y'^*"* 
where  he  died.     The  squadron,  on  their  wav  out,  annoyed  the  Dies. 
Portuguese  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  took  Santos ;  and,  on 
their  return  from  the  Straits,  burnt  St.  Vincente,  and  were  re- 
pulsed at  Espirito  Santo.^ 

Sir  Richard  Grenville,  who  had  conducted  the  expedition  for  SirR. 
settling  Virginia,  was  mortally  wounded  in  an  engagement  with  ^'^^Jl^****'' 

overgrowen  with  grasse  and  weedes."  In  the  end  of  an  old  trench  they  found 
&ve  chests,  that  had  been  carefully  hidden  by  the  planters,  three  of  which  GoV' 
emor  White  says  were  his  own ;  and  adds,  **  aAx>ut  the  place  we  found  many  of 
m  thin^  spoyled  and  broken,  and  my  bookes  torn  from  the  covers,  the  frames 
01  some  of  my  pictures  and  mappes  rotten  and  spoOed  with  rajrne,  and  my 
armour  almost  eaten  through  with  rust."  Hakluyt  '*  Part  of  me  works  are 
seen  to  this  day."    Williamson,  N.  Car.  a.  d.  1812. 

1  Hakluyt,  iii.  287—295.  SmiUi,  Viiginia,  15,  16.  Beverly,  14.  Croatoan 
was  an  Indian  town  on  the  north  side  of  Cape  Lookout  [Mbuvhall,  Life  of  Wash- 
ington, i.  20.1,  southward  of  Hatteras.  Belknap,  Biog.  i.  221.  Here  Manteo 
was  bom,  and  the  natives  of  the  island  were  the  iHends  of  the  English.  By  tihe 
account  in  Hakluyt,  it  was  near  Ocrecock  Inlet. 

9  Hakluyt,  iii.  189, 191.  Anderson,  ii.  180, 184.  They  also  made  much  oil 
from  these  animals,  which  the  Enp;li8h  call  Sea  horses,  the  Dutch  and  French, 
Sea  cows.  They  are  called  in  Latm,  Bove$  Marini,  or  Vaeca  Marina,  and  in 
the  Russian  tongue,  Morsses.  Hakluyt  says,  **  I  have  scene  the  hide  of  one  as 
big  as  any  oxe  hide,  and  being  dressed  I  have  yet  a  piece  of  one  thicker  than 
any  two  oxe  or  buls  hides  in  England.  The  leatherdressers  take  them  to  be 
excellent  good  to  make  Ugbt  tarsets  aeainst  the  arrowes  of  the  Savages ;  and  I 
hold  them  farre  better  then  the  ught  father  taicets,  which  the  Moores  use  in 
Barbarie  against  arrowes  and  lances.  The  teeth  of  the  sayd  fishes,  whereof  I 
have  seene  a  dry  fat  full  at  once,  are  a  foote  and  sometimes  more  in  length ;  and 
have  been  sold  in  England  to  the  combe  and  knife  makers,  at  8  groats  and  8 
shillings  the  pound  weight,  whereas  the  best  Ivory  is  sold  for  halfe  the  money.'* 
An  English  Voyager  [ibid.  192.]  says,  there  were  1500  killed  this  year  (1591) 
by  one  small  bark  at  Ramca. 

3  Southe^,  Hist.  Brazil,  i.  c.  12.  Camden,  Eliz.  apud  a.  d.  1591.  Cavendish 
died  an  untimely  death — "  ad  Brazilie  littora  rejectus  ibi  immature  periit  crimi- 
natuB  supremo  testamento  Joannem  Davidem  quasi  perfide  deseruerat."  Southey 
says,  he  died  on  his  way  home,  as  much  of  a  broken  heart  as  of  disease.  The 
dose  of  the  expedition,  and  the  death  of  Cavendish,  were  in  1592. 
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1591.  A  Spanish  fleet,  and  died  on  board  the  admiral's  ship,  where 
s^-v^^i^  he  was  a  prisoner,  highly  admired  bj  the  enemy  for  his  courage 

and  fortitude.^ 

1592.  Christopher  Newport,  with  three  ships  and  a  small  bark, 
Ex^ition  conducted  an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  In- 
gainst  the  jjgg^  gj,  J  ^qq]^  several  prizes.  On  the  coast  of  Hispaniola,  in 
ioW. In-  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  other  places,  he  plundered  and  burnt 
dies.           several  towns,  and  obtained  considerable  booty.* 

Juan  de  •^"^^  ^®  Fuca,  a  Greek,  in  the  service  of  Spain,  sent  by  the 

Fact.  viceroy  of  Mexico  to  discover  a  Northwest  passage  by  ex- 
ploring the  western  side  of  the  American  continent,  discovered 
a  strait,  which  bears  his  name,  in  the  48th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude.^ 

1693.  George  Drake,  an  Englishman,  made  a  voyage  up  the  gulf 
Voyage  of  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  isle  of  Ramea,^  and  carried  home  intelli- 
&.  Uir-^  ^  gence  of  the  pix>fitable  trade  of  the  French  and  others  in  these 
fence.         parts  of  America. 

rim  whale  Other  English  ships  went  this  vear  to  Cape  Breton  ;  some  for 
fishery  of  morse  fishing,  and  others  for  wliale  fishing.  This  is  the  first 
^Eng-  mention  that  we  find  of  the  whale  fishery  by  the  English.  Al- 
though they  found  no  whales  in  this  instance,  yet  they  discovered 
Their  fint  on  an  island  800  whale  fins,  where  a  Biscay  ship  had  been  lost 
"^^bo  ^^®  years  before ;  and  this  is  the  first  account  that  we  have  of 
^  ^  '  whale  fins,  or  whale  heme,  by  the  English.' 
Dec.  17.  Henry  May,  a  worthy  mariner,  returning  from  the  East  Indies 

H.  May  an  jq  a  French  ship,  was  wrecked  on  one  of  the  islands  of  Bermu- 
^Jl^ed^on  das,  and  was  the  first  Englishman  who  set  foot  on  this  island. 
Bermudas.    The  company,  having  saved  the  carpenter's  tools,  built  of  cedar 
a  bark  of  about  18  tons ;  caulked  it,  and  payed  the  seams  with 

1  SUth's  Hist,  of  Virginia,  49. 

9  Hakluyt,  iii.  567 — 569,  vdiere  there  is  an  entire  account  of  this  voyage. 
Stith,  42.   Joselyn,  Voy.  240. 

3  Belknap,  Biog.  i.  89,  224 — ^230,  from  Purchas.  Fuca  supposed  it  to  be 
the  Ions  sought  pasage. 

4  HaUuyt,  iii.  198.  Ramea,  according  to  HaMuyt,  lies  within  the  Straits  of 
St.  Peter,  back  of  Newfoundland,  to  the  southwert,  in  47  deg.  N.  lat  Ttda 
dUisent  author  notices  three  voyages  **  of  our  owne  men,  the  first  of  Mr.  George 
DraJce,  the  second  of  M.  Silvester  ^et,  the  third  of  M.  Charles  Leigh ;  be- 
cause (he  says)  they  are  the  first,  .for  ought  that  has  hitherto  come  to  my 
knowledge,  of  our  owne  Nation,  that  have  conducted  English  ships  so  Cure 
within  this  gulfe  of  S.  Laurence,  and  have  brought  us  true  relation  of  the  mam- 
fold  gaine  wnich  the  French,  Britaynes,  Baskes  and  Biskaines  do  yerely  return 
from  the  sayd  partes ;  while  wee  this  long  time  have  stood  still  and  have  bene 
idle  lookers  on,  making  courtisie  who  should  give  the  first  adventure,  or  onee 
being  given,  who  should  continue  or  prosecute  the  same." 

5  Anderson,  ii.  184.  How  ladies*  stays  were  previously  made,  does  not  ap- 
pear ;  but  Anderson  thinks  it  probable  mat  slit  pieces  of  cane,  or  of  some  toupi 
and  pliant  wood,  mi^t  have  been  used. 
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lime,  mixed  with  turtles'  fat ;  procured  the  shrouds  from  the  ship    1593. 
for  rigging ;  put  in  13  live  turtles  for  provisions;  and,  after  re-   \^>^^^ 
maining  on  the  island  nearly  five  months,  sailed  to  Newfoundland, 
whence  they  procured  a  passage  for  England.^ 

George  Weymouth  with  two  ships,  fitted  out  from  England  at  Voy^  of 
the  joint  expense  of  the  two  companies  of  Russia  and.  Turkey  ^'^Jl 
merchants  for  the  discovery  of  a  Northwest  passage,  visited  the  lubnuior. 
coast  of  Labrador.     In  61^  40'  north  latitude,  he  saw  the  en- 
trance of  an  inlet  40  leagues  broad,  up  which  he  sailed  nearly 
100  leagues  and  returned.     The  variation  of  the  compass  here  Vaiiation 
was  350  to  the  west.     Sailing  along  the  coast  of  America,  he  ^*  ^™' 
entered  an  inlet  in  the  56th  degree  of  latitude,  and  had  great 
but  delusive  hope  of  finding  a  passage.     After  a  voyage  of  three 
months  he  arrived  in  England.^ 

Silvester  Wtet  of  Bristol,  in  a  bark  of  35  tons,  made  a    1594. 
voyage  up  the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  the  isle  of  Assump-  April  4. 
tion,  for  the  barbs  or  fins  of  whales,  and  train  oil.     Ten  leagues  X^S!^^ 
up  the  bay  of  Placentia,  he  found  the  fishermen  of  St.  John  de  st.  Law 
Luz,  Sibibero,  and  Biscay,  to  be  upwards  of  60  sail ;  of  wnich  '«"<*• 
eight  ships  only  were  Spanish.    At  Farrillon,  14  leagues  to  the 
northward  of  Cape  Brace,  he  found  20  sail  of  Englishmen ;  and, 
having  in  this  harbour  satisfactorily  made  up  his  fishing  voyage,  August  «4, 
he  returned  to  England.^ 

James  Lancaster,  sent  out  from  London  with  three  ships  and  Voyage  of 
a  galley  frigate,  and  275  men  and  boys,  took  29  Spanish  ships,  i^^^ 
A^ociating  with  him  Venner  an  Englishman,  and  some  Holland-  Spanisurds. 
«^  and  Frenchmen  who  were  roving  in  the  South  American 
seas  for  booty,  he  surprised  Pemambuco,  the  port  town  of  Olinda, 
in  Brazil.     After  keeping  possession  of  it  30  days,  he  carried  off 
the  freight  of  a  rich  East  Indian  carrack,  with  which,  and  sugars, 
Brazil  wood,  and  cotton,  procured  there,  he  loaded  15  sail  of 
vessels,  and  returned  home.'* 

1  HaMuyt,  iii.  573,  574,  where  is  Henry  May's  account  of  this  voyage  entire. 
The  compfmy  did  not  leave  the  island  until  11  May,  1594,  and  on  the  20th  fell 
in  with  the  land  near  Cape  Breton,  where  they  took  in  water  and  provision,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Newfoundland.  Ibid.  Gorges,  New  Eng.  8.  Smith,  Viig. 
178.  Harris'  Voy.  848.  Belknap,  Biog.  i.  39.  Sir  William  Monson  says,  he 
knew  of  this  shipwreck,  and  of  the  preservation  of  Henry  May,  who  belonged  to 
one  of  the  French  ships  that "  captain  Ryman  had,  when  he  was  drowned  re* 
tumine  from  the  Indies."  Naval  Tracts  in  Churchill,  Collect,  iii.  440.  He  also 
says,  mat  above  50  years  before  the  time  when  he  was  writing  [i.  e.  about  1585], 
he  "  knew  one  captain  Russell,  a  Frenchman,  shipwrecked  upon  diat  island 
[Bermudas] ;  and  with  great  industry  of  his  people,  for  few  of  his  men  were 
MMt,  they  patched  up  a  boat  out  of  the  materials  of  the  perished  ship,  that  carried 
them  to  Newfoundland,  where  they  found  relief  and  passage  into  tiieir  own 
country." 

a  Forster,  Voyages,  812—317. 

3  Hakluyt,  iU.  194, 195. 

^  Hakluyt,  iii.  708—715.    Camden,  Eliz.  a.  d.  1594.   Anderson,  a.  d.  1594. 
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1595.         ^'^  Walter  Raleigh,  liaving  the  preceding  year  sent  to 
Voyage  of    Guiana  captain  Whiddon,  an  old  and  experienced  officer,  from 
Raleigh  to    whom  he  received  flattering  accounts  of  the  opulence  and  gran- 
*•       deur  of  that  country,  resolved  now  to  visit  it  in  person.     Fitting 
out  a  fleet  at  a  great  expense,  he  sailed  on  the  6th  of  February 
March  22.    from  Plymouth.     Arriving  at  Trinidad,  he  spent  a  month  in 
Arrives  at    coasting  the  island,  waiting  at  the  same  time  for  the  arrival  of 
*  '     captain  Preston.     During  this  period  learning  the  state  of  St. 
Joseph,  a  small  city  lately  built  by  the  Spaniards  on  that  island, 
and  knowing  that  the  search  for  Guiana  must  be  made  in  small 
boats,  and  that  his  ships  must  be  left  several  hundred  miles  be- 
hind, he  perceived  it  would  not  be  safe  to  leave  at  his  back  a 
garrison  of  enemies,  interested  in  the  same  enterprise,  and  in 
daily  expectation  of  reinforcement  from  Spain.     Determined  in 
his  purpose,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  he  boldly  assailed  the 
Corps  du  Garde  ;  and,  having  put  tliem  to  the  sword,  advanced 
TUtei  the    wiUi  100  men,  and  by  break  of  day  took  tlie  city,  which,  at  the 
^pk^and  entreaty  of  the  Indians,  he  set  on  fire.     He  took  Antonio  de 
burnt  it.      Benreo,  the  Spanish  governor  prisoner,  and  carried  him,  and  a 
companion  who  was  with  him,  on  board  his  ships ;  but  tlie  other 
Spaniards  he   dismissed.      Berreo  provoked   Raleigh    to    this 
measure,  by  treacherously  capturing  eight  of  captain  Whiddon's 
men  the  year  before,  after  giving  his  word  that  they  should  take 
wood  and  water  safely.    It  appears  too,  that  he  and  his  Spaniards 
had  treated  the  Indians  with  extreme  cruelty ;  which  accounts 
for  the  attachment  these  oppressed  natives  formed  for  Raleigh 
and  the  English  people,  whom  they  considered  as  their  deliverers. 
Raleigh,  leaving  his  ships  at  Trinidad,  proceeded  with  100  men 
in  boats  400  miles  up  the  Oronoque ;  but  tlie  river  beginning 
dangerously  to  sweU,  he  returned,  without  effecting  the  great  dis- 
covery.^    Several  petty  kings  of  the  country,  however,  resigned 


Southey,  Brazil,  c.  12.  Southey  says,  Lancaster  engaged  three  Dutch  ships  in 
his  service,  and  was  joined  by  a  squadron  of  French,  and  took  the  town  of 
Recife.  Recife  is  another  name  for  Pemambuco,  or  Femarobuck.  Alcedo 
calls  the  place  the  city  Arrecife.  Tlie  last  of  these  exploits  of  Lancaster  were 
early  in  1595  ;  after  which,  he  sailed  for  England. 

1  Purchas,  i.  828, 838  ;  v.  1269.  Hakluyt,  iii.  627—662.  Guiana  lies  eastwanl 
of  Peru,  under  the  equinoctial,  between  the  Oronoque  and  the  river  of  Amazons. 
Raleigh  says,  the  Oronoque  is  navigable  for  ships  little  less  than  1000  miles,  and 
for  smaller  vessels  near  2000  ;  later  writers  say  1800.  Tlie  country  where  he 
was  led  to  expect  to  find  immense  treasures,  lay  on  this  river,  600  miles  from 
the  sea.  This  descent  was  hazardous.  "  The  fury  of  Orenoque,"  say^  Ralei^, 
**  began  daily  to  threaten  us  with  dangers  in  our  retume  ;  for  no  halfe  day  passed, 
but  me  river  began  to  rage  and  overflowe  very  fearefully,  and  the  raines  came 

downe  in  terrible  showere,  and  gustes  in  great  abundance." Bancroft,  so 

lately  as  1766,  says,  The  Charibbees  of  Guiana  retain  a  tradition  of  an  En^sh 
Chief,  who  many  years  since  landed  among  them,  and  encouraged  them  to 
persevere  in  enmity  to  the  Spaniards;  promi:»ing  to  return  and  settle  amoD|^ 
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dieir  sovereignties  into  his  hands,  for  the  use  of  queen  Elizabeth.     1595. 
it  was  his  intention  to  seek  for  his  colony  in  Virginia  on  his  re-   ^^n^*^/ 
turn  to  England ;  but  extremity  of  weather  forced  him  from  the 
Virginia  coast. 

Captain  Amias  Preston,  arriving  after  Raleigh  on  the  coast  of  Voyagp  of 
South  America,  landed  at  the  ide  of  Coche,  near  Margarita,  '^™«^®°* 
where  he  took  a  few  Spaniards  with  their  negro  slaves,  and  a  May  I9i 
small  quantity  of  pearls.     Proceeding  to  Cumana,  the  Spanish 
inhabitants,  after  a  parley,  agreed  to  pay  him  a  ransom,  to  save 
their  town  from  conflagration  and  plunder.     He  next  took  the  Jaoe  3. 
city  St.  Jago  de  Leon,  which  was  sacked  and  burnt.     Having  ^^^  ^ 
afterward   burnt  the  town  of  Coro,   he  sailed  to  Hispaniola,  Returosto 
thence  to  Newfoundland,  and  thence  to  England.^  Engiind. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  sailed  from  England  —  28. 
with  six  of  the  queen's  ships,  and  21  private  ships  and  barks,  on  J^*^ 
an  expedition  to  the  Vilest  indies.     On  the  way  from  Guadaloupe  Hawkins  to 
to  Porto  Rico,  Sir  John  Hawkins  died  ;^  and  was  succeeded  in  W.  Indies, 
command  by  Sir  Thomas  Baskerville.     The  next  day,  Drake 
made  a  desperate  attack  on  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  of  Porto 
Rico  ;  but,  obtaining  little  advantage,  he  proceeded  to  the  main, 
and  took  the  towns  of  Rio  de  la  Hache,  Rancheria,  Tapia,  December. 
Saint  Martha,  and  Nombre  de  Dios.     Baskerville  now  marched 
with  750  men  for  the  reduction  of  Panama  ;  but  the  Spaniards, 
having  knowledge  of  the  design,  were  strongly  fortified,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise.^ 

them,  and  afford  them  assistance.  It  is  said,  that  they  still  fondly  cherish  the 
tradition  of  his  alliance,  and  to  this  day  preserve  the  English  colours  which  he 
left  with  them  at  parting  above  200  years  since,  that  they  might  distinguish  his 
countrymen.  This,  ad&  Bancroft,  was  undoubtedly  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  in 
1595  made  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  in  search  of  the  fabulous  golden  city 
of  Manoa  del  Dorado.  Hist.  Guiana,  258,  259.  Alcedo,  Art.  Guataita.  Sir 
W.  Raleigh's  account  of  the  voyage  is  in  Hakluyt.  He  seemed  to  believe,  that 
what  he  had  written  of  Guiana  would  be  sufficient  to  incite  the  "  lady  of  ladies  " 
[Elizabeth]  to  possess  it ;  "if  not,*'  he  adds,  "  I  wiU  judge  those  men  worthy 
to  be  kings  thereof,  that  by  her  grace  and  leave  will  undertake  it  of  them- 
selves." 

1  Hakluyt,  iii.  578—583.    "  Captain  George  Sommers  "  was  with  Preston. 

9  Camden,  Eliz.  a.  d.  1595.  Stow  [Chron.  807.]  says,  "  as  it  was  supposed 
of  melancholy."  His  arms,  "  emblazoned  in  memory  of  his  noble  atchieve- 
ments,"  preserve  his  appropriate  honours :  **  Upon  his  helm  a  wreath,  Argent 
and  Asure,  a  Demy  Moore  in  his  proper  colour,  bound  and  captive,  with  amu- 
lets in  his  arms  and  ears."    Biog.  Britan.  Art.  Hawkins.    See  a.  d.  1568. 

3  Hakluyt,  iii.  583—590.  Purchas,  v.  1183.  The  pearls,  brought  by  the 
Spaniards  tor  the  ransom  of  the  Rancheria  (their  fishing  town  for  pearl),  were 
so  highly  rated,  to  make  up  the  offered  sum  of  24,000  ducats,  that  the  general 
sent  them  back,  and  burned  that  town,  and  R.  de  la  Hache,  **  the  churches  and 
a  ladies  house  onely  excepted."  The  other  towns  shared  the  same  fate.  The 
people  of  Nombre  de  Dios  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  English,  excepting  about 
100  Spaniards  who  kept  the  fort ;  but  after  a  few  discharges  they  also  fled, 
leaving  nothing  of  value.  On  the  last  of  December  the  general  burned  half  of 
the  town,  and  1  January  the  remainder,  "  with  all  the  frigates,  barks  and  galiots, 
which  wer^n  the  harbour  and  on  the  beach  on  shore,  having  houses  buOt  over 
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1696. 

Death  of 
Sir  Francis 
Drake 
Jan.  St. 


Second 
voyage  to 
Gaiana. 


Sir  Francis  Drake,  proceeding  with  the  English  fleet  from 
Nombre  de  Dios,  died  on  his  passage  between  the  island  of 
Escudo  and  Porto  Bello.  His  body,  according  to  naval  custoni, 
was  sunk  in  the  sea,  very  near  the  place  where  he  first  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  fame  and  fortune.  The  fleet  anchored  at 
Porto  Bello  on  the  same  day ;  but  the  inhabitants  fled  at  the 
approach  of  the  English,  carrying  away  their  goods.^ 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  at  his  own  expense,  fitted  out  two  vessels 
under  Lawrence  Keymis,  who  made  farther  discoveries  relating 
to  Guiana.^ 


1597- 

Thiid  voy- 
age to 
(Siiana. 

Voyage  of 
Sir  A.Shir- 
ley. 

Takes  Ja- 
maica. 


Expedition 
of  Earl  of 
Cumber- 
land to  W. 
Indies. 


Leonard  Berrie,  fitted  out  with  a  pinnace  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  arriving  in  March  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  entered  into 
a  friendly  correspondence  with  the  natives,  and  returned  to 
England.^ 

Sir  Anthony  Shirley,  commanding  an  English  squadron,  land- 
ed at  Jamaica  on  the  29th  of  January,  and  marched  six  miles 
into  the  island  to  the  principal  town.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  island  submitting  to  his  mercy,  he  resided  here  about 
five  weeks,  and  then  sailed  to  Honduras ;  took  Puerto  de  Caval- 
los ;  searched  in  vain  for  a  passage  to  the  South  Sea ;  and  re- 
turned by  Newfoundland  to  England.^ 

The  earl  of  Cumberland,  having  received  a  commission  from 
queen  Elizabeth,  to  attack  and  destroy  the  territories  of  her  ene- 
mies, took  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  in  the  West  Indies,  and  carried 
oflf  nearly  80  cast  pieces  of  cannon,  eight  ships,  and  much  wealth  ;* 


them  to  keepe  the  pitch  from  melting.*'  Hakluyt.  Naval  Hist.  G.  Britain,  i.  103 ; 
where  it  is  observed  "  grasping  at  too  many  things  spoiled  all." 

1  Hakluyt,  iii.  588,  693.  Naval  Hist.  G.  Brit.  i.  104.  Stow,  Chron.  808. 
Rees,  Cyclopsd.  Art.  Drake.  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  in  the  5Lst  year  of  hit 
zge.  Fuller  says,  "  He  lived  by  the  sea,  died  on  it,  and  was  buried  in  it." — "  In 
Puerto  Bello  were  but  8  or  10  houses,  beside  a  great  new  house  which  they 
were  in  building  for  the  Govemour  that  should  have  bene  for  that  place :  there 
was  also  a  very  strong  fort  all  to  the  water  side.  There  they  ment  to  have 
builded  a  great  towne.  This  place  was  taken  <*  before  the  town  and  fortifica- 
tions thereunto  belonging  were  one  quarter  finished."  Churchill,  Voy.  viii.  762. 
See  ▲.  D.  1601. 

3  Hakluyt,  iu.  672—692.    Oldys,  Life  of  Rale^,  89—93. 

3  Hakluyt,  iii.  692—697.  Oldys,  Life  Ral.  108.  This  voyage  was  begun 
27  December  1596,  and  finished  28  June  1597. 

4  Hakluyt,  iii.  698—602.  This  voyage  was  begun  23  April  1596.  Shiriey 
arrived  at  Dominica  17  October ;  staid  there  till  25  November ;  landed  at  St. 
Martha  on  the  Spanish  main  December  12 ;  remained  there  over  Christmas ; 
and  on  New  Year's  day  sailed  for  Jamaica.  At  the  principal  town  on  the  island. 
*<  the  people  all  on  horseback  made  shew  of  great  matters,  but  did  nothing." 
Puerto  de  Cavillos  was  "  the  most  poore  and  miserable  place  of  all  India." 

5  Purchas,  i.  903.    Joselyn,  Voy.  242.    At  Puerto  Rico,  the  capitol,  which 

S'ves  name  to  the  island,  there  was  a  bishop's  see,  and  cathedral  church,  ¥rith  a 
ery,  400  soldiers  in  pay,  beside  800  others.    **  It  was  accounted  the  maiden 
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but  the  expedition  was  disastrous,  for  700  men  were  lost  before     1597. 
ks  completion.^  v^>-v«*w/ 

Charles  Leieh,  merchant  of  London,  made  a  voyage  with  two  Voyi^  oC 
vessels  to  the  Isle  of  Ramea  and  Cape  Breton.     Having  given  ^  b '^''^ 
umbraee  to  the  French  at  Ramea,  200  Frenchmen  and  Bretons    '   '^^^ 
from  all  the  ships  in  two  harbours  on  the  island  assembled,  and 

Elanted  three  pieces  of  ordnance  on  the  shore  against  the  ikig- 
sh,  and  discharged  on  them  100  small  shot  from  the  woods. 
There  were  also  in  readiness  to  assault  them  about  300  Indians. 
On  a  parley,  however,  the  contest  subsided.  In  this  voyage, 
Leigh  obtained  a  considerable  quantity  of  codfish  and  train  oil, 
and  had  some  little  traffic  with  the  natives.^ 

France,  after  fifty  years  of  internal  commotion,  having  re-    1598. 
recovered  her  former  tranquillity,  was  enabled  to  renew  her  en-  Jao.  is. 
(erprises  for  colonization.^    The  marquis  de  la  Roche,  receiving  Jj^jJ'J^ 
fitxn  Henry  IV.  a  commission  to  conquer  Canada,  and  other  Roche  to 
countries,  not  possessed  by  any  Christian  prince,  sailed  from  g*"**"*' 
France,  in  quality  of  lord  lieutenant  of  those  countries,  with    ^   ^ 
'   Chetodel  of  Normandy  for  his  pilot,  carrying  a  colony  of  convicts 
fronf  the  prisons.     Having  landed  40  of  them  on  the  Isle  of  Leaves  4o 
Sable,  he  sailed  for  Acadie ;  made  researches  in  that  region ;  [^^^[jjj"^^' 
and  returned   to  France,  without  attempting  a  settlement,  or  sabie. 
having  it  in  his  power  to  carry  back  those  miserable  outcasts, 
whom  he  had  set  on  shore.     He  was  prevented  by  various 
misfortunes  from  returning  to  America,   and    died  of  vexa-  His  death, 
don.* 

towne  and  invincible,  and  is  the  Spanish  key,  and  Aeir  first  towne  in  the 
Indies.** 

1  Univ.  Hist.  xli.  622.  About  60  men  were  slain  in  fight  at  Porto  Rico ;  600 
died  of  the  bloody  flux ;  and  about  40  were  cast  away  in  their  return. 

S  Hakluyt,  iii.  196 — 201.  Leigh  gave  umbrage  by  taking  the  powder  and 
ammunition  from  a  vessel  (in  one  of  ue  harbours)  supposed  to  belong  to  Spain ; 
but  which  proved  to  belong  to  the  subjects  of  the  French  king.    Both  vessels,  , 

employed  in  this  voyage,  were  of  London,  the  Hopewell  of  120  tons,  and  the 
ChanceweD  of  70,  and  were  "  set  to  sea  at  the  sole  and  proper  charge  oif  Charles 
Leisfa  and  Abraham  Van  Herwick  of  London,  merchants."  They  left  Falmoufli 
28  April,  and  18  May  were  on  the  bank  of  Newfoundland.  On  the  28d  the 
Chancewell  was  cast  away  "  upon  the  maine  of  Cape  Breton,  within  a  great  bay 
18  leagues  within  the  Caoe,  and  upon  a  rocke  within  a  mile  of  the  shore.*'  The 
Hopewell,  having  fishe^pecessfiillv  at  the  isle  of  Menego  to  the  north  of  Ci^ 
Breton,  and  at  Brian's  iSBid,  arrived  18  June  at  Ramea. 

3  See  A.  D.  1540,  and  1649. 

4  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  i.  107—110.  Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  408, 409.  Fors- 
ter,  Voy.  444.  The  French  king,  hearing  at  length  of  these  convicts,  sent 
Chetodel  to  take  them  away ;  and  after  seven  years  the  survivors  of  that  forlorn 
company,  twelve  in  number,  were  taken  off,  and  carried  home.  On  their  arrival 
hi  France,  ting  Henry  havine  at  his  own  desire  seen  them,  just  as  they  were 
When  Aey  left  the  place,  in  meir  seal  skin  clothes  and  long  b^irds,  gave  each  of 
them  60  crowns,  as  a  recompense  for  their  sufierings,  and  remitted  the  punish- 
ment of  their  crimes. 
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1599.  Derck  Gherritz,  a  Dutchman,  in  a  voyage  to  the  East  In^ 
Dutch  voy  dies,  attempting  to  pass  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  was  driven  in  a 
"8*-           south  direction  from  Cape  Horn,  as  far  as  tlie  64th  degree  of 

south  latitude,  where  he  saw  a  high  country,  covered  with  snow, 
which  he  coasted  nearly  100  leagues.  His  pilot  was  William 
Adams,  an  Englishman.^ 

1600.  On  the  death  of  La  Roche,  his  patent  was  renewed  in  favour 
Chauvin  of  M.  de  Chauvin,  who  now  made  a  voyage  up  the  river  St. 
^^  Lawrence  to  Tadoussac,  where  he  left  some  of  his  people  ;  and 
people  at  returned,  freighted  with  furs.^ 

Tadoussac.  Sebald  de  Weert,  a  Dutchman,  having  passed  through  the 
S.(ieWeert  Straits  of  Magellan  into  the  South  Sea,  discovered  without  the 
^h?sIS3  Straits  three  islands,  which  the  company,  in  honour  of  their 
dine  111- '  captain,  called  the  Sebaldine  islands.^  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
•nd**  pany  of  Oliver  Van  Noort,  sent  out  by  the  Hollanders  with  four 

ships,  one  of  which,  after  the  passage  through  the  Straits,  pro- 
ceeded to  die  East  Indies  ;  and,  having  traded  there  for  pepper, 
returned  home  by  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope.*  This  was  the 
fourth  general  navigation  of  tlie  globe ;  but  the  first  that  was  ever 
performed  by  the  Dutcli.^ 

1  Banney*s  History  of  Discoveries.  Adams  was  chief  pilot  of  a  Dutch  squad- 
ron of  four  or  five  ships,  of  the  company  of  Oliver  Van  Noort»  which  appears  to 
have  been  sent  out  the  preceding  year  by  the  Hollanders.  Gheiritz  was  of  this 
squadron.     Sec  a.  d.  1600. 

9  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  i.  110,  111.  Tadoussac  is  90  leagues  from  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  French  people,  left  there,  would  have  perish- 
ed by  hunger  or  disease,  during  the  following  winter,  but  for  the  compassion  of 
the  natives.  Ibid.  Chauvin  the  next  year  made  a  second  voyage,  with  the 
same  good  fortune  as  the  first,  and  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  as  high  as  Trois 
Rivieres ;  but  while  preparing  for  a  third  voyage  he  died.  Ibid.  Brit.  Emp.  i. 
Ihtrod.  p.  47.    Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  409. 

3  Harris'  Voy.  i.  33.  They  are  laid  do^tn  in  a  map  (ibid.),  and  lie  in  53  deg. 
40  min.  S.  lat.  about  60  miles  from  the  land. 

4  Monson  [Naval  Tracts,  p.  402.]  say^,  there  were  five  ships  that  went  firom 
Holland  on  this  voyage ;  that  several  Englishmen  went  in  them ;  that  Mr.  Adams 
of  Lymehouse  was  on  board  that  ship,  which  returned  by  the  East  Indies ;  and 
that,  while  he  was  at  Japan,  he  sent  intelligence  to  England  of  his  being  there* 
informing  the  English  merchants  of  the  state  of  that  country,  and  expressing  a 
desire  that  they  would  undertake  the  trade  of  Japan.  Charlevoix  mentions  the 
same  Adams,  as  commander  of  the  entire  Dutch  squadron :  **  Guillaume  Adams, 
Anglois,  en  qualite  de  premier  Pilote  de  TEscadre."^^ 

^  Anderson,  ii.  194.  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  [^Bes  Chron.1  i.  28.  This 
voyage  was  begun  in  169S ;  but  was  impeded  by  adverse  winds.  Historians  do 
not  perfectly  agree  in  the  names  of  the  Dutch  navigators ;  but  I  apprehend  that 
several,  who  dilSer  in  this  respect,  refer  to  the  same  memorable  voyage.  Grotius 
expressly  mentions  it,  with  his  accustomed  neatness :  "  Longinquas  ad  naviga- 
tiones  crescebat  Batavis  audacia,  quippe  et  fretum,  quod  Magellanicum  a  reper- 
tore  dicitur,  Draconi  et  Cavendisso  Anglis  emensum  postea,  quartus  eorum» 
quos  fiuna  excepit,  Oliverius  Nortius  Roterodamensis  penetraverat."  Annates, 
A.  D.  1601.  In  Spicgfael  der  Australische  Navigatic  there  is  a  short  account  of 
this  voyage,  entitled,  *<  Voyagie  van  Olivier  van  Noort :  ghedaen  Anno  1598. 
met  4.  Sdiepen  door  twee  hondeit  48.  Mannen."  It  mentions  «  Sebdt  de 
Wecit" 
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William  Parker  safled  from  Plymouth  in  England  with  two  1601. 
ships,  one  pinnace,  and  two  shallops,  to  Cubagua ;  and,  having  Voyage  of 
taken  the  pearl  fishery  in  that  island,  with  the  governor  of  Cu-  W.  Paiker. 
mana,  who  was  there  with  a  company  of  soldiers,  he  received  t^\^^  the 
500  pounds  in  pearl  for  the  ransom  of  the  whole.  Proceeding  pearl  fish- 
to  Porto  Bello,  he  made  himself  master  of  that  rich  town  ;  re-  ^^^  ^"" 
mained  in  it  one  day ;  plundered  it  without  molestation  from  its  piunden 
inhabitants;  and  left  it  without  injuring  its  buildings.^  Porto  Hello. 


Although  the  disastrous  issue  of  Raleigh's  attempts  to  e^ct    1602. 
a  settlement  in  America,  together  with  the  war  with  'Spain, 
checked  the  spirit  of  colonization  in  England,  it  was  now  revived. 
Bartholomew  (josnold  sailed  in  a  small  bark  from  Falmouth  with  March  3& 
32  persons,^  for  the  northern  parts  of  Virgmia,  with  the  design  of  J°Swmoid 
beginning  a  plantation.    Instead  of  making  the  unnecessary  circuit  to  the  north- 
by  the  Canaries  and  West  Indies,  he  steered,  as  near  as  the  "?  P*f*"  ^ 
winds  would  permit,  due  west,  and  was  the  first  Englishman  who    ^'^^^ 
■came  in  a  direct  course  to  this  part  of  America.^   Alter  a  passage  May  14. 
of  seven  weeks,  he  discovered  land  on  the  American  coast ;  and  Sii!?in*43*. 
soon  after  met  with  a  shallop  with  sails  and  oars,  having  on  board 
eight  Indians,  with  whom  the  English  had  friendly  intercourse.*  ^'thSe^ 
Sailing  along  the  shore,  they  the  next  day  discovered  a  head  land  natives. 
in  the  latitude  of  42^,  where  they  came  to  anchor  ;  and,  taking  ^    ^^ 
a  great  number  of  cod  at  this  place,  they  called  it  Cape  Cod.  Anchor  at 
On  the  day  following  they  coasted  the  land  southerly;  and,  in  C«P«Cod. 

1  Purchas,  i.  901 ;  v.  1248.  Harris,  Voy.  i.  747.  Porto  Bello  was  now  entire- 
ly finished ;  but  Parker  obtained  there  no  more  than  10,000  dollars ;  for  within 
a  few  days  before  120,000  dollars  were  conveyed  thence  to  Cartfiagena.  Churchill, 
Voy.  viii.  762.  Parker,  in  his  description  of  *'  the  stately  and  new  builded  town 
of  Porto  Bello"  [in  Purchas],  says,  it  "had  two  goodly  churches  in  it  fuUy 
finished,  and  six  or  seven  hite  streets,  whereof  two  were  full  of  all  necessarie 
artificers,  and  of  merchants,  with  three  small  forts  on  the  townes  sides,  besides 
the  great  fort  of  Saint  Philip  on  the  other.'*    See  a.  d.  1596. 

S  Of  this  number  ei^t  were  "  mariners  and  saylers ; "  12  purposed,  after  the 
discovery  of  a  proper  place  for  a  plantation,  to  return  with  the  ship  to  England  ; 
the  rest  were  to  "  remayne  there  for  population."  Purchas.  At  whose  expense 
tiie  voyage  was  made,  does  not  appear ;  but  it  was  with  the  consent  of  Sir  W. 
Ralei^  and  his  associates.    Belknap. 

3  &lknap,  Biog.  i.  231 ;  ii.  100.  Robertson,  b.  9.  51.  Biog.  Britan.  ^rt. 
Grssitville,  JVo^e  F.  Smith  [Hist.  Virg.  16.]  says,  this  course  was  "  shorter 
than  heretofore  by  500  leagues."    Anderson,  a.  d.  1602. 

4  These  natives  first  hailed  the  English ;  who  answered  them.  After  signs  of 
peace,  and  -a  long  speech  made  by  one  of  the  Indians,  they  went  boldly  on 
Doard  the  English  vessel,  "  all  naked,"  saving  loose  deer  skins  about  their  shoul- 
ders, "  and  neere  their  wastes  seale-skinnes  tyed  fast  like  to  Irish  Dimmie 
Trouses."  One  of  them,  who  seemed  to  be  their  Chief,  wore  a  waistcoat, 
breeches,  cloth  stockings,  shoes,  and  a  hat ;  one  or  two  others  had  a  few  things 
of  European  fabric ;  and  "  these  with  a  piece  of  chalke  described  the  coast 
thereabouts,  and  could  name  Placentia  of  the  Newfoundland ;  they  spake  di- 
vers Christian  words."  Purchas.  Their  vessel  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
tome  unfortunate  fishermen  of  Biscay,  wrecked  on  the  coast. 
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1602.    attempting  to  double  a  point,  came  suddenly  into  shoal  water, 
N.^-v'-i^  and  called  the  place  Point  Care.     While  at  anchor  here,  they 
F^t  Care,  were  visited  by  the  natives.     In  surveying  the  coast,  they  dis-^ 
,       covered  breakers  off  a  point  of  land,  which  they  named  Gilbert's 
Poim^'      Point;  and,  passing  it  on  the  19th  of  May,  anchored  about  a 
league  to  the  westward  of  it.     On  the  2ist  they  discovered  an 
Martha's     island,  which  they  called  Martha's  Vineyard.    Coming  to  anchor. 
Vineyard,    two  days  afterward,  at  the  northwest  part  of  this  bland,  they 
were  visited  the  next  morning  by  13  of  the  natives,  with  whom 
they  had  a  friendly  traffic.     On  the  24th  they  discovered  another 
Doter  Cliff,  island,  which  they  called  Dover  Cliff;  and  the  next  day  came 
to  anchor,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  sliore,  in  a  large  bay, 
Gonold's    which  they  called  Gosnold's  Hope.     On  the  northern  side  of  it 
^^9^-        was  the  mam  ;  and  on  the  southern,  four  leagues  distant,  was  a 
large  island,  which,  in  honour  of  the  queen,  they  called  Eliza- 
^tabetli     beth.     A  litde  to  the  northward  of  this  island  was  a  small  one, 
^JT^"^     which  they  called  Hill's  Hap;  and  on  the  opposite  northern 
shore  a  similar  elevation,  which  they  called  Hap  s  Hill.     On  the 
28th  (hey  consulted  together  upon  a  fit  place  for  a  plantatioQ  ; 
and  concluded  to  setde  on  the  western  part  of  Elizabeth  Island. 
In  this  island  there  is  a  pond  of  fresh  water,  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference, in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  small  rocky  islet ;  and  here 
?*id*fif    ^®y  began  to  erect  a  fort  and  store  house.     While  the  men 
and  faouse.   Were  occupied  in  this  work,  Gosnold  crossed  the  bay  in  his  ves- 
sel ;  went  on  shore  ;  trafficked  amicably  with  the  natives ;  and, 
having  discovered  the  mouths  of  two  rivers,  returned  in  five  days 
to  the  island.^    In  19  days  the  fort  and  store  house  were  finished; 
but,  discontents  arising  among  those  who  were  to  have  remained 
Jane  18       ^^  ^^^  Country,  it  was  concluded,  after  deliberate  consultation,  to 
All  return    relinquish  the  design  of  a  settlement ;  and  the  whole  company 
to  England,  returned  to  England.^ 

i  Point  Care  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Belknap  to  be  Maiehwrrej  or  Sandy  Point, 
fotmine  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  county  of  Barnstable  in  Maawarhwcitts. 
Marthfrs  Vineyard  was  not  the  island  which  now  bears  that  name ;  but  a  UDdl 
island,  now  called  JSTo'Man'a  Land.  Dover's  Cliff  was  Gay  Head,  GoBDold*^ 
Hope  was  Buxtard^B  Bay.  The  narrator  in  Purchas  says,  it  is  **  one  of  lihe 
stateliest  sounds  that  ever  I  was  in.*'  Elizabeth  island  was  the  westenuDOit  oC 
the  islands,  which  now  bear  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Islands.  Its  Indian  namA  is 
Cfuttyhunk.  Belknap,  Biog.  Art.  Gosnold.  One  of  the  two  rivers,  discovered 
by  Gosnold,  was  that  near  which  lay  Hap's  Hill ;  and  the  other,  that  on  Om 
banks  of  which  the  town  of  New  Bedford  is  now  built.  Coll.  Hist.  Soc.  iv.  214. 
The  two  harbours  of  Apooneganset  and  Pascamanset.    Belknap. 

2  Purchas,  i.  755 ;  v.  1646—1653.  Hubbard,  MS.  N.  Eng.  c.  2.  llatber» 
Magnal.  b.  1.  p.  8.  Belknap,  Biog.  ii.  100 — 122,  where  the  errors  in  bis  own 
first  account  of  Gosnold  [in  Amer.  Biog.  i.  231 — 239.]  are  corrected.  Hanis' 
Voy.  i.816.  Smith,  Virg.  16— 18.  Joselyn,  Voy.  152, 157, 248.  Prince,  Chran. 
Introd.  1602.  Univ.  H&t.  xzzix.  269,  270.  Bnt.  £mp.  i.  264.  "TbelMhbe- 
ganne  some  of  our  companie  diat  before  vowed  to  stay,  to  make  revolt ;  wlier0> 
upon  the  planters  dimmisfaing,  all  was  given  over.^'  Purchas.  In  17i7,  At 
Belknap  with  several  other  gentkunen  went  to  the  spot  wfaidi  was  selected  by 
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Sit  Walter  Ralekh,  not  abandoning  all  hope  of  the  Virginia     1602. 
colony,  made  one  em)rt  more  for  its  discovery  and  reli^    Having  n^v^/ 
purchased  and  fitted  out  a  bark,  he  sent,  on  that  iienevolent  Rtieigb 
enterprise,  Samuel  Mace,  an  able  marinerof  Weymouth,  who  sail-  Jo'waflS*" 
ed  from  Weymouth  in  M^rch ;  fell  on  the  American  coast  in  about  for  the  Viiw 
the  34th  degree  of  north  latitude ;  spent  a  month  there ;  pro-  ^]^  ***' 
ceeded  along  the  coast ;  but  returned  home  witliout  any  thorough 
attempt  to  effect  the  purpose  of  this  voyage.^ 

The  discovery,  made  by  Gosnold,  was  an  incitement  to  farther    IQ03. 
adventures.     By  the  persuasion  of  Mr.  Richard  Haklujrt,  and  voyage  of 
with  the  leave  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  M.Pniig. 
and  some  of  the  most  considerable  merchants  of  Bristol,  raised 
a  stock  of  £1000,  and  fitted  out  a  ship  of  about  50  tons,  called 
the  Speedwell,  and  a  bark  of  26  tons,  called  the  Discoverer, 
under  the  command  of  Martin  Pring,  for  the  fuller  discovery  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Virginia.     The  ship,  carrying  30  men  and 
boys,  the  bark   13  men  and  a  boy,  both  victualled  for  eight  April  lo. 
months,  sailed  on  the  10th  of  April  from  Milford   Haven.     In  ^*'' 
the  beginning  of  June,  they  fell  in  with  the  American  coast  be- 
tween the  43d  and  44th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  among  a  multi- 
tude of  islands,  in  the  mouth  of  Penobscot  Bay.     Ranging  the 
coast  to  the  southwest,  and  passing  the  Saco,  Kennebunk,  York, 
god  Piscataqua  rivers,  they  proceeded  into  the  Bay  of  Massa- 
chusetts.    Gobg  on  shore,  but  not  finding  any  sassafras,  the  col- 
lection of  which  was  the  chief  object  of  their  voyage,  they  sailed 
into  a  large  sound,  and  coasted  along  the  north  side  of  it ;  but, 
not  satisfied  in  their  expectation,  they  sailed  over  it,  and  came  to 

Gosnold's  company  on  Elizabeth  Island,  and  *'  had  die  supreme  satisfaction  <o 
find  the  cellar  of  Gosnold's  store  house ;  the  stones  of  which  were  evidenUy 
taken  from  the  neighbouring  beach ;  the  rocks  of  the  islet  being  less  moveable, 
snd  lying  in  ledges."  Belknap,  Biog.  ii.  115.  In  a  map,  entitled,  **  The  Soi^ 
part  of  New  EiSi;]and,  as  it  is  planted  this  yearee,  1634,"  inserted  in  the  first 
•dition  of  Wood's  New  Enirland  Prospect,  I  find  a  place  near  Narraganset  Bay, 
named  Old  Plymouth ;  and  in  the  same  map  the  Pljrmouth,  settled  in  1620, 
18  denominateo  JWtD  Plymovth.  It  hence  appears,  that  Gosnold's  ephemeral 
settlement  (though  not  correcUy  placed  in  this  map)  was  kept  some  time  in 
remembrance  in  New  England.  Hutchinson  [Hist.  Mass.  i.  1.],  speaking  of 
Gooiold's  settlement,  observes :  "  This  I  suppose  is  what  Joselyn,  and  no 
oUier  author,  calls  the  first  colony  of  New  Plymouth,  for  he  says  it  was  begun 
in  1602,  and  near  Narraganset  Bay.'*  Joselyn's  account  [Voy.  157.]  is:  *'At 
the  further  end  of  Narraganset  Bay  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the  south  side 
tiiereof,  was  old  Plymouth  plantation  aimo  1602." 

1  Purchas,  v.  1653.  This  was  the  fifth  time  that  Raleigh  sent,  at  his  own 
eharges,  to  the  succour  of  the  colony  lefl  in  Virginia  in  1587.  *<  At  this  last 
time,  to  avoid  all  excuse,  hee  bought  a  barke,  and  hired  all  the  companie  for 
wages  by  the  moneth  ; "  but  they  ^  fell  fortie  leagues  to  the  southwestward  of 
Hatvaske,  in  84  degrees  or  thereabout ;  and  having  there  spent  a  moneth,  when 
they  eame  along  the  coast  to  seeke  the  people,  they  did  it  not,  pretending  that 
the  extremitie  of  weadier,  and  losse  of  some  principal  ground-tackle,  forced  and 
feared  them  from  searching  the  Port  of  Hataraske,  to  which  they  were  sent.** 
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1603.  anchor  on  the  north  side.  Here  they  landed  at  an  excellent 
\^s^^^^  harbour  iaa  bay,  which,  in  honour  of  the  mayor  of  Bristol,  they 
Lands  his  called  Whitson  Bay.  Having  built  a  hut,  and  enclosed  it  with  a 
WUtton  barricade,  some  oi  them  kept  constant  guard  in  it,  while  others 
Bay;  were  employed  in  collecting  sassafras  in  the  woods.     They  were 

^**®^  *^*y  visited  by  the  natives,  whom  they  treated  with  kindness.  After 
fortify  a  remaining  here  seven  weeks,  the  bark  was  despatched,  well 
hot.  freighted  with  sassafras,  for  England.     Some  alarming  appear- 

ances of  hostilit}*^  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  soon  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  bark,  accelerated  the  lading  and  departure  of  the 
ship,  which  sailed  from  the  coast  on  the  9th  of  August.^ 
May  10.  While  Pring  was  employed  in  this  voyage,  Bartholomew  Gil- 

R  Gilbert  jjgj.^  ^ygjjj  qj^  ^  farther  discovery  to  the  southern  part  of  Virginia ; 
Yiiginia.  intending  also  to  search  for  the  lost  English  colony.  Sailing 
from  Plymouth  on  the  10th  of  May,  in  a  bark  of  50  tons,  by 
the  way  of  the  West  Indies,  he  on  the  23d  of  July  saw  land  iq 
about  the  40tli  degree  of  latitude.  Adverse  winds  preventbg 
him  from  reaching  Chesapcak  Bay,  at  which  he  aimed,  he  came 
to  anchor  on  the  29th  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  landed 
with  four  of  his  principal  men ;  but  every  one  of  them  was  lulled 
by  the  natives.  The  rest  of  the  crew,  intimidated  by  this  dis- 
aster, weighed  anchor,  and  returned  to  England.^ 
Not.  8.  Henry  IV.  of  France  granted  to  Pierre  du  Gast,  Sieur  de 

Patent  of     Monts,  a  senUeman  of  his  bed  chamber,  a  patent  of  the  Americao 
?*  ^2?^    territory  Irom  the  40tli  to  the  46th  degree  of  north  latitude,  con- 
40*  N.  lati    stituting  him  lieutenant  general  ot  that  portion  of  the  country, 
with  power  to  colonize  and  to  rule  it,  and  to  subdue  and  Christ- 
Dec.  18.       ianize  its  native  inhabitants.     The  king  soon  after  granted  him 
and  his  associates  an  exclusive  right  to  the  commerce  of  peltry, 
in  Acadie  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.^ 

1  Purchas,  v.  1654—1656.  Belknap,  Biog.  ii.  129—188.  Smith,  Yiig.  18. 
Beverly,  17.  Stith,  82.  Prince,  1603.  Brit.  Emp.  i.  hUrod,  21.  The  place  in 
Massachusetts  Bay,  where  they  landed,  was  named  the  year  before  by  Gomold's 
men.  Savage  Rock.  The  large  sound  into  which  they  next  sailed  is  called  in 
Purchas  a  "  great  gulf,"  which,  according  to  Belknap,  was  the  Vineyard  SotmtL 
The  harbour  at  which  they  landed,  as  described  in  die  Journal  in  PurcfaM, 
"  must  have  been  that  of  Edgar-Tofi{n,  generally  called  Old- Town.**  Note  of 
Peleg  Coffin,  Esq.  in  Belknap,  Biog.  ii.  128.  The  place  where  the  voyagen 
cast  anchor,  is  said  in  Purchas  to  be  **  in  the  latitude  of  41  degrees  and  odd 
minutes."  One  of  the  birch  canoes  of  the  natives  who  visited  them  was 
carried  home  to  Bristol,  as  a  curious  specimen  of  their  ingenuity. 

a  Purchas,  v.  1656—1658.    Prince,  1608.    Stith,  33. 

8  Lescarbot,  Nouv.  France,  liv.  I.  c.  1.  &  liv.  4.  c.  1.  Memoires  de  L'Ame- 
rique,  ii.  446,  447.  Chalmers,  b.  1.  82.  Hazard,  Coll.  i.  45 — 18,  where  tiie 
patent,  in  the  original  French,  is  inserted  entire.  An.  English  translation  is 
inserted  in  Purchas,  v.  619, 1620 ;  in  Harris*  Voy.  i.  813 ;  and  in  ChuicliiOp 
Voy.  viii.  796—798.  In  Churchill,  it  is  introductoiy  to  L'Escarbot's  Description 
of  New  France.  De  Monts  was  a  Calvinist ;  but  the  king  allowed  him  and  his 
people  the  exercise  of  his  relinon  in  America.  On  his  part,  he  engaged  to 
people  the  country,  and  to  estwlish  the  Catholic  religion  among  the  nitiTief. 
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Samuel  Champkin  of  Brouage  in  France  sailed  up  the  St.     1603. 
Lawrence ;  anchored  at  Tadoussac ;  and  made  discoveries  in   v^-v-^^ 
the  neighbouring  territory.^ 

Two  hundred  ships  were  at  this  period  annually  engaged  in  Newfoand- 
the  Newfoundland  fishery,  and  employed  at  least  10,000  men.*    ^^^  ^'^ 

Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  died,  aged  70  years ;  and  was  ^^  ^ 
succeeded  by  James  I.  Einabeth. 

The  Sieur  de  Monts,  taking  Champlain  as  his  pilot,  and    1604. 
attended  by  M.  Poutrincourt  with  a  number  of  volunteer  adven-  Voym  <^ 
turers,  embarked  with  two  vesseb  for  America ;  the  one  convey-  ^Sireh^ 
ing  those  designed  for  setdement,  tlie  other  intended  principally 
for  the  fur  irade.^    Arriving  at  Acadie,  he  confiscated  an  inter-  cIj^S^im 
loping  vessel  in  one  of  its  harbours,  which  was  now  called  Port  a  Tessei  at 
RosBignol.     Coasting  thence  he  arrived  at  another  port,  which  '?"*  ?°^ 
his  people  named  Port  Mutton.     From  this  port  they  coasted  J)^ 
the  pemnsula  to  the  southwest ;  doubled  Cape  Sable  ;  and  came  ^^^    °^ 
to  anchor  in  the  bay  of  St.  Mary.     After  16  days,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  an  extensive  bay  on  the  west  of  the  peninsula^ 
to  wliich  they  save  the  name  of  La  Baye  Fran^oise.    On  the  Bay  Franr 
eastern  side  of  this  bay  they  discovered  a  narrow  strait,  into  ^^^^ 
which  they  entered,  and  soon  found  themselves  in  a  spacious 
bason,  environed  with  hiDs,  and  bordered  with  fertile  meadows. 
Poutrincourt  was  so  delighted  with  this  place,  that  he  determined 
to  take  his  residence  here ;  and,  having  received  a  grant  of  it 
from  De  Monts,  he  called  it  Port  Royal.     From  Port  Rojral  Port  Royal. 
De  Monts  sailed  farther  into  the  great  bay,  to  visit  a  copper 
mine.     Champlain  in  the  mean  dme,  in  examining  this  bay  pur- 
suant to  the  instructions  of  De  Monts,  came  to  a  great  river, 

Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  i.  Ill,  112.  The  country  described  in  the  patent  of 
De  Monts,  is  there  called  Aeadie-^est  le  premier  titre  ou  Ton  trouve  le  mot 
d*  Jleadie,  Bfem.  de  rAmerique.  But  this  name  was  afterward  restricted  to 
what  is  now  called  J>rova  SeoHa.  "  Cadia,  pars  Continentis,  triangularis  est 
fonn»  .  . .  qui  duo  sinus  exiguo  terrs  spatio  disjuncti,  hanc  Provinciam  pend 
Insulam  efficiunt"  Laet.  "  Acadie,  depuis  le  Cap  le  Sable,  jusqu'  a  Camceaux, 
k  c'est  ce  que  les  Anglois  ont  d'abord  nomm^  J^Touvelie  Eeoaae.**  Charlevoix. 

1  Charlevoix,  i.  111.  Harris'  Voy.  i.  811.  Univ.  Hist,  xxzix.  410.  Belknap, 
Biog.  jfrt.  Db  MoifTs.    Anderson,  a.  d.  1S03. 

3  Biog.  Britan.  JSri.  Gilbert,  from  Josiah  Child's  Discourse  on  Trade.  This 
estimate  indodes  seamen,  fishermen,  and  shoremen.  They  were  accustomed 
to  sail  ia  Majrch,  and  to  return  in  September ;  and  to  spend  every  winter  at  home 
what  they  acquired  in  their  summer  fishery,  that  is  upwards  of  £100,000. 

3  Mem.  de  TAmerique — "  I'un  destin^  k  former  un  ^tablissentent  dans  les 
lieux  de  sa  concession  . .  .  Tautre  destin^  prindpalement  pour  la  traite  des  Pel- 
leteries."  Some  of  the  adventurers  were  Protestants,  and  some,  Catholics.  *<  II 
assembla  nombre  de  Gentils«hommea,  et  dc  toutes  sortes  d'artisans,  soldats  et 
autres,  tant  d'une  que  d'autre  religion,  Prestrcs  et  Ministres."  Champlain,  Voy. 
43 — 60.  Champlain  says,  they  were  one  month  only  in  the  voyage  to  Cap  de 
la  H^e,  which  lies  several  leagues  to  the  eastward  oi  Port  Rossignol,  in  44  deg. 
5  min.  After  they  left  this  cape,  it  appears  that  Champlain  parted  from  De 
Monts,  and  went  by  his  order  in  quc«t  of  a  place  for  settlement. 

VOL.  J.  IG 
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1604.  which  he  called  St.  Jobn.     From  this  river  be  coasted  the  bay 
N,^^^-*^  soutliwesterly  20  leagues,  and  came  to  an  island  in  the  middle  of 

St.Jobii*s  a  river.     De  Moots,  on  his  arri^Td,  built  a  fort,  and  passed  the 

"^*'*  winter  on  this  island,  which  he  called  St.  Croix.     Tills  situation 

Builds  a  proving  very  inconvenient,  he,  the  ensuing  spring,  removed  his 

Croi!^  ^  settlement  over  the  Baye  Fran^oise  to  Port  Royal.*    This  was 

winters    '  the  first  settlement  in  Acadie  [Nova  Scotia] ;  and  was  begun 

^""  four  years  before  the  first  setdement  was  made  in  Canada.^ 

1605.  KisG  James  having  recently  made  peace  with  Spain,  and  the 
Voyage  of  passion  for  die  discovery  of  a  Northwest  passage  being  now  in 
G.  Wey-      Its  full  vigour,  a  ship  was  sent  out  with  a  view  to  tliis  discovery, 

1  Lescarbot,  liv.  4.  c.  2—8.  CharchiU,  Voy.  iii.  798—815.  Puichas,  i.  75|, 
752 ;  V.  1620—1626.  Champlain,  42 — 44.  Charievoix,  Nouv.  France,  i.  115, 
&  Pastes  Chron.  28.  Memoires  de  TAmerique,  i.  33,  34 ;  Mem.  concemaiit 
TAcadie,  where  the  removal  to  Port  Roval  is  "  en  1605."  Hams'  Voy.  818 — 
815.  Belknap,  Bioj^.  Art.  Ds  Monts.  Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  411.  Blinot,  Man. 
i.  127.  Port  RoBngnol  was  named  firom  a  Frenchman,  who  was  tiading  there 
with  the  Indians  without  license ;  for  which  reason  his  ship  and  carg^  were 
seized.  Charlevoix.  The  harbour  is  on  the  southest  side  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
is  now  called  Liverpool.  Belknap.  Port  Mutton  was  so  caBed,  because  a  ^eep 
leaped  overboard  there,  and  was  drowned.  Lescarbot  Ln  Baye  Fmm^mae  ia 
now  called.  The  Bay  of  Fundy.  Port  Royal  is  now  called  Annapolis.  Tlie 
copper  mine  was  a  nigh  rock,  on  a  promontory,  between  two  bays  [Menis]. 
Belknap.  The  coa5(tine  of  Champlain,  S.  W.  was  along  the  coast  of  me  Eteche- 
mins,  "  The  people  that  be  from  St.  John's  liver  to  Kinnibeki  (wherein  are 
comprised  the  rivers  of  St.  Croix  and  Norombeca)  are  called  Etechemiru,** 
Lescarbot.  The  river  St.  John  was  called  by  the  natives  (kngof%dy.  Champlain. 
The  French  did  not  now  sail  50  leagues  up  this  river,  as  I>r.  Belknap  seems  to 
have  supposed,  but  in  1608.  Purchas,  v.  1622.  The  river,  named  by  the  na- 
tive^ Seoodicky  in  which  the  island  St.  Croix  lies,  is  also  called  St.  Croix;  and» 
t>eing  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  territory  of  die  United  States  and  the 
British  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  it  has  become  a  stream  of  great  importance. 
After  the  treaty  of  17S3,  by  which  the  river  St.  Croix  was  made  a  boundary,  it 
became  a  question,  which  was  the  real  St.  Croix ;  whether  the  river,  known  by 
the  name  of  Scoodick,  or  that  known  by  the  name  of  Magaguadavick.  It  has, 
however,  been  satis&ctorily  determined,  by  Commissioners  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  diat  the  Scoodick  is  the  river,  originally  named  St.  Croix ;  and  the  line 
has  been  settled  accordingly.  Professor  (afterwards  President)  Webber,  who 
accompanied  die  Commissioners  in  1798,  informed  me,  diat  they  found  an  island 
in  this  river,  corresponding  to  the  French  descriptions  of  the  island  St  Croix, 
and,  near  the  upper  end  of  it,  die  remains  of  a  very  ancient  fortification,  over- 
grown with  large  trees ;  that  the  foundation  stones  were  traced  to  a  considerable 
extent;  and  that  bricks  (a  specimen  of  which  he  showed  me)  were  found  there. 
These  remains  were,  undoubtedly,  the  reliques  of  De  Monts'  fortification. — It 
is  a  confirmatory  circumstance,  that  clay  is  known  to  have  been  found  and  used 
diere,  at  the  first  settlement.  Lescarbot  aays,  M.  de  Poutiincourt,  when  at  Pott 
Royal  in  1606,  caused  great  quantities  of  bricks  to  be  made,  with  which  he  made 
an  open  furnace. 

3  "  Ce  lilt  en  1604  que  les  Francois  s'etablirent  en  Acadie,  quatre  ans  avant 
d'avoir  deve  la  plus  petite  cabane  dans  le  Canada."  Precis  sur  I'Amerique,  56. 
— De  Monts  returned  to  France  in  September  1605.  Champlain  stayed  at  St. 
Croix  and  Port  Royal  four  years.  Lescarbot  says :  **  In  this  port  [Pbit  Roval] 
we  dwelt  diree  years  after  this  voyage."  In  1607,  Henry  IV.  confirmed  to 
Poutrincourt  the  gift  which  De  Monts  had  made  to  him  of  Port  Roy^  :--^'  ^*^ 
Tan  1607  le  feu  Ifoy  Henry  le  grand  luy  nitifica  et  confirma  ce  don."  Champlain. 
Sett  Note  XIX. 
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by  the  earl  of  Southampton  and  lord  Arundel,  under  the  Gom-     1605. 
mand  of  Creorge  Weymouth.     He  sailed  from  the  Downs  with  k^^.^^^/ 
28  persons  on  the  last  of  March ;  and  on  the  14th  of  May  di»-  Much  31. 
covered  land  in  about  41^  30'  north  latitude.     Being  entangled  ^^ 
here  among  shoals,  he  quitted  this  land,  and  about  50  leagues  May  la. 
distant  discovered  several  islands,  on  one  of  which  he  landed,  [^^^^^ 
and  called  it  St.  George.     Within  three  leagues  of  this  island  he  which  be' 
came  into  a  harbour,  which  he  called  Pentecost  harbour ;  then  q^^' 
sailed  up  a  great  river  40  miles ;  set  up  crosses  in  several  places ;  p^^||^^ 
and  had  some  traffic  with  the  natives.    In  July,  he  returned  to  harbour. 
England,  carrying  with  him  five  Indians ;  one  a  Sagamore,  and 
three  others  of  them  persons  of  distinction.^ 

AiiTHOUGH  109  years  had  elapsed  aince  the  discovery  of  the  1606. 
continent  of  America  by  the  Cabots,  m  the  service  of  Henry  VII.  of 
England ;  yet  the  English  had  made  no  efiectual  settlement  in  any 
part  of  the  New  World.^  Twenty  years  had  passed  since  the  fir^ 
attempt  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  establish  a  colony  in  Virginia ; 
but  not  an  Englishman  was  now  to  be  found  in  all  the  Vir^nia 
territory.  The  period,  however,  of  English  colonisation  at  length 
arrived.  The  grant  made  to  Raleigh  being  void  by  his  attainder,' 
several  gentlemen,  by  the  incitement  of  Mr.  Richard  Hakluyt, 
petitioned  king  James,  to  grant  them  a  patent  for  die  settling  of 
two  plantations  on  the  main  coasts  of  America.^    The  king  ao- 

1  Roder'fl  account  of  this  voyace  is  in  Purchas,  t.  1669—1676 ;  and  in  Smidi, 
Vlxg.  18—20;  entiUed,  '<  RelaUon  of  Diacovery  Northwaid  of  Virginia,  by 
Oeoive  Weymoudi :  Written  by  Jamea  Rosier.'*  fiee  also  Harris'  Voy.  i.  817, 
818.  Keith,  62.  Prince,  14.  Sdtti,  84.  «  The  diMSoreiy  of  which  they  seem  to  be 
proudest  was  that  of  a  river,  which  they  do  upon  many  accounts  prefer  to  any 
known  American  river."  Dr.  Bellmap,  m  his  first  vohune  of  American  Biomphy, 
says,  thb  great  river  is  suppovd  to  be  either  Penobscot,  or  Kenebeck ;  but, 
before  the  publication  of  his  sRond  volume,  he  had  satisfied  himself,  after  care- 
ful examination  and  inquiry,  that  it  was  the  Penobscot  Americ.  Bioc.  i.  41 ; 
ii.  149.  Purchas  [i.  766.]  says,  Weymouth  **  discovered  three  score  mUes  up  a 
most  excellent  river." 

9  Three  years  before,  at  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth's  death  (1603),  which 
was  110  years  after  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  neither  the  French, 
Dutch,  nor  English,  nor  any  odier  nation,  excepting  the  Spanish,  had  made  any 
permanent  setdement  in  this  New  Worid.  In  JSTarih  America,  to  the  north  of 
Mexico,  not  a  single  European  &mily  could  be  found.  The  French  had  now 
(1606)  just  begun  to  make  settlements  in  Canada  and  Acadie ;  and  these,  with 
the  Spanish  soldiers,  maintained  at  two  or  three  posts  in  Florida,  appear  to  have 
been  all  the  Europeans  in  North  America. 

3  He  had  been  arraigned  for  hi^  treason,  and  declared  euflty ;  but  was  le* 
prieved,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  of  London.  Oldys,  Life  of  Ralegh,  162 
—167. 

4  Mr.  Hakhijrt,  at  that  time  prebendary  of  Westminster,  was  **  the  most  active 
and  efficacious  promoter  "  of  the  English  settlements  in  America  (  and  to  him 
"  England  is  more  indebted  for  its  American  possessions  than  to  any  man  of  that 
a^.'  Robertson,  b.  9,  where  there  is  a  sketch  of  his  character.  He  published 
his  first  volume  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries  of  the  English  Nation  in  1689,  and 
the  third,  in  1600 ;  a  work,  which  will  perpetuate  the  praise  due  to  his  learning, 
diligence,  and  fidelity ;  and  which  wiQ  always  furnish  some  of  the  best  mateiials 
for  American  history.    See  also  Belknap,  Biog.  i.  408. 
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1606.    cordinglf,  by  a  patent,  dated  the  10th  of  April,  divided  tliat 

\^^ys/^<^  portion  of  Nortli  America,  which  stretches  from  the  34th  to 

April  la      the  45th  degree  of  latitude,  into  two  districts,  nearly  equal. 

^vidinVir-  '^^  Southern,  called  tlie  First  Colony,  he  granted  to  the  Lod- 

giniainto     doo  Ck>mpany ;   the  Northern,  called  the  Second  Colony,  he 

2coioniw.   granted  to  the  Plymouth  Company.     He  authorized  Sir  Thomas 

TIm Until  Gates,  Sir  (reorge  Somers,  Richard  Hakluyt,  Edward  Maria 

•J^^JS^dL  Wingfield,  and  their  associates,  chiefly  resident  in  London,  to 

Company;    Settle  any  part  that  tliey  should  choose,  of  the  Southern  district ; 

and  vested  in  them  a  right  of  property  to  the  land,  extending 

along  the  coast  fifty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  place  of  their  first 

habitation,  and  reachmg  into  the  interior  country  100  miles. 

to'tto*^'^*  The  Northern  district  he  allotted,  as  a  place  of  setderoent,  to 

Plymouth    several  knights,  gendemen,  and  merchants  of  Bristol,  Pljrmouth, 

Company,    m^j  Q^hef.  p^,^  Qf  ^  ^^3^  Qf  England,  with  a  similar  grant  of 

territory.^ 
Colonial  The  supreme  government  of  the  colonies  that  were  to  be  set- 
^Qt?"  ^^9  ^^  vested  in  a  CouncO,  resident  in  England,  to  be  named 
by  the  king,  acccMrding  to  sudi  laws  and  ordinances  as  should  be 
given  under  his  sign  manual ;  and  the  subordinate  jurisdiction 
was  committed  to  a  council,  resident  in  America,  which  was  also 
to  be  nominated  by  the  king,  and  to  act  conformably  to  his  in* 
Priviiegei.  strticiions.  The  charter,  while  it  thus  restricted  the  emigrants  in 
the  important  artkle  of  internal  regulatkxi,  secured  to  them  and 
their  descendants  all  the  rights  of  denizens,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  they  had  remained  or  had  been  bom  in  England  ;  and 
granted  them  the  privilege  of  holding  then*  lands  in  America  by 
the  freest  and  least  burdensome  tenure.  The  king  permitted 
whatever  was  necessary  for  the  sustenance  or  commerce  of  the 
new  colonies  to  be  exported  from  England,  during  the  space  of 
seven  years,  without  paying  any  du^  f'and,  as  a  farther  incite- 
ment  to  industry,  he  granted  them  liberty  of  trade  with  other 
nations ;  and  appropriated  the  duty,  to  be  levied  on  foreign  com- 
modities, for  2i  years,  as  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  colonies. 
He  also  granted  them  liberty  of  coining  for  their  own  use ;  of 
repelling  enemies ;  and  of  staying  ships  that  should  trade  there 
without  leave.* 

1  **  That  vast  country,  being  found  upon  experience  and  tiyal  too  large  to  be 
moulded  upon  one  entire  govomraent,  it  was  thought  meet  should  be  divided 
Into  a  first  and  second  colony."  Hubbard,  MSTn.  Eng.  29.  The  Southern 
Colony  was  desirous  of  **  beginning  their  Plantation  anH  Habitation  in  some  fit 
tod  convenient  place "  between  84  and  41  degrees  north  latitude,  along  the 
coasts  of  Virginia;  the  Northern  Colony  was  desirous  of  planting  between  88 
and  45  degrees ;  and  the  Charter  gave  fiberty  accordingly :  **  Pro^nded  that  the 
Plantation  and  Habitation  of  such  of  the  said  Colonies,  as  shall  last  plant  them- 
sehres  shall  not  be  made  within  one  hundred  En^sh  miles  of  the  other  of  them, 
that  first  b^can  to  make  their  Plantation."    Charter. 

s  Stidi,  Virg.  Appendix,  No.  1»  and  Hazard,  Coll.  i.  50—58,  contain  entire 
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King  James,  on  the  20th  of  November,  issued  *' orders  and     1606. 
instructions  for  the  colonies,"  under  the  privy  seal  of  Eln^and.   v^^v^^i/ 
He  invested  the  general  superintendence  of  the  colonies  in  a  Roy^i  or- 
council  in  England,  composed  of  a  few  persons  of  consideration  f^'uieo^ 
and  talents,  who  were  empowered  to  make  laws,  and  to  constitute  onief . 
officers  for  their  goveinment,  with  a  proviso,  that  such  ordbancss 
should  not  touch  any  man's  life  or  member ;  should  only  continue 
in  force  until  made  void  by  the  king,  or  his  council ;  and  should 
be,  in  substance,  consonant  to  the  laws  of  England.^ 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  ^"S*^^* . 
some  others  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  sent  Henry  Challons,  in  h^SSuoos. 
a  ship  of  50  tons,  to  make  farther  dbcovery  of  the  coasts  of 
North  Virgmia ;  and,  if  it  should  appear  expedient,  to  leave  as 
many  men  as  he  could  spare  in  the  country.    On  his  passage  j^o^,  |4^ 
from  the  West  India  islands  toward  the  American  coast,  ne  and  it  taken 
his  crew,  consisting  of  about  30  persons,  were  taken  by  a  Spanish  1^  wi^^ 
fleet,  and  carried  into  Spain,  where  his  vessel  was  confiscated.^ 

Although  this  misfortune  damped  the  courage  of  the  first  ad- 
venturers ;  yet  the  krd  chief  justice  Popham  having  immediately 
after  the  departure  of  ChaUons  sent  out  another  ship,  under  the 
command  of  Thomas  Hanam,  whose  busmess  was  not  so  much 
to  plant,  as  to  make  discovery  in  order  to  planting ;  the  account 
fiven  of  the  country,  on  the  return  of  this  ship,  was  so  favourable, 
mat  the  people  of  England  were  encouraged,  and  the  year  after 
came  more  boldly  forward  as  adventurers.' 
— —  —  -  ^  -  ■      -  .    ■ 

ctpiae  of  dris  Putent  PurchM,  b.  9.  c.  1.  Harris'  Yoj.  i.  818.  Smitli,  Virg. 
20a.  HuMianl,  N.  Eng.  c.  16.  Brit.  Emp.  iUrod,  i.  22.  Robertson,  b.  9, 
Bfemolres  de  TAmerique,  ii.  185—192. 

1  Chahnen,  b.  1.  e.  2.   Burke's  Hist.  Vif^a,  i.  86—92. 

9  Pufcfaas,  b.  10.  c.  1,  2,  where  there  is  an  entire  account  of  this  voyage. 
See  also  Prince,  1606.  Chalmers,  i,  79.  Univ.  Hist.  nodx.  270.  Joselyn, 
VoY.  244.    Harris*  Voy.  i.  851.    Brit  Emp.  i.  255. 

3  Porehas,  t.  1827.  Harris'  Voy.  i.  851.  Prince  says,  that  Martfn  Prinn  was 
is  this  voyage  witt  Hanam ;  that  riiey  had  simpttes  for  ChaDons,  but,  not  find- 
hig  him,  returned  to  Ensland ;  and  that  Sir  F.  Gorges  said,  Prinn  brought  Uie 
most  exact  account  of  the  Virginia  coast,  that  ever  came  to  liis  hand.  He  is 
fjeneraOy  named  PtiHg.   See  a.  d.  1608. 
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PERIOD  I. 

FROM  THE  FIRST  PERBCANENT  SETTLEMENT  IN  VIRGINIA.  IN 
1<07,  TO  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  PLYMOUTH,  IN  1620. 


1607. 

Fint  per-  This  is  the  remarkable  epoch  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  per- 
Dunent  manent  colony  on  the  Virginia  coast.  On  the  reception  of  the 
ViigiDiar  patent  from  lang  James,  several  persons  of  consequence  ui  the 
English  nation  undertook  the  arduous  task  of  planting  the  South- 
em  Colony.  Having  chosen  a  treasurer,  and  appointed  other 
officers,  tliey  provided  a  fleet  of  three  diips,  to  transport  the 
emigrants,  100  in  number,  to  Virginia.  The  charge  of  this  em- 
barkation was  committed  to  Christopher  Newport,  already  famous 
for  his  skill  in  the  western  navigation,  who  sailed  from  the  Thames 
on  the  20th  of  December  the  preceding  year,  carrying  with  him 
the  royal  instructions,  and  the  names  of  the  mtended  odooial 
council,  carefully  concealed  in  a  box.  '*  To  this  singular  policy,** 
says  Chalmers,  ''  may  be  attributed  the  dissensions  which  soon 
commenced  among  die  leaders,  and  which  continued  to  distract 
them  during  a  voyage  long  and  disastrous."^ 
April  36.  It  was  the  intention  of  captain  Newport  to  land  at  Roanoke ; 

eniera*'*  but,  being  driven  by  a  violent  storm  to  the  northward  of  that 
€betai)eak  place,  he  stood  directly  into  the  spacious  Bay  of  Chesapeak,  which 
Sefinrt^  seemed  to  invite  his  entrance.  The  promontory  on  the  south  of 
coionisu.     ^^^  b&y  he  named  Cape  Henry,  in  honour  of  the  Prince  of 

I  Smith,  Hist  of  Vimnia,  b.  2,  3.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  i.  766 ;  v.  1686. 
Chalmers,  Political  AmuJsTb.  1.  c.  2.  Newport  followed  the  old  course  by  the 
West  Indies ;  which  accounts  for  the  interval  of  four  months  from  his  embtikt- 
tion  to  his  arrival  off  the  American  coast  Robertson,  b.  9. 
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Wales ;  and  that  on  the  north,  Cape  Charles,  in  honour  of  the     1607. 
IXike  of  York,  afterward  king  Charles  First  of  England.    Thirty  v^-s^^w^ 
men,  going  on  shore  at  Cape  Henry  for  recreation,  were  sudden- 
ly assaulted  by  five  Indians,  who  wounded  two  of  them  very 
dangerously.     At  night  the  box  was  opened,  and  the  orders  were  fi^j^i  ;„. 
read,  in  which  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  John  Smith,  Edward  Wing-  stmctioas 
fiekl,  Christopher  Newport,  John  Ratclifie,  John  Martin,  and  ^P«°^^* 
George  Kendall,  were  named  lo  be  of  the  council,  and  to  choose 
finom  their  number  a  president  for  a  year,  who,  with  the  council, 
should  govern  the  colony.     The  adventurers  were  employed  in 
seeking  a  place  for  setdement  until  the  13th  of  May,  when  they  |^_  i^, 
took  possession  of  a  peninsula  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  T«ke  pos- 
Powhatan,  called  by  the  English  James  River,  about  40  miles  ^i^reio^ 
from  its  mouth.     To  make  room  for  their  projected  town,  they  buiMa 
here  began  to  cut  down  the  trees  of  the  forest,  which  had  for  *°'^- 
centuries  afforded  shelter  and  food  to  the  natives.     The  code  of 
laws,  hitherto  cautiously  concealed,  was  at  length  promulgated. 
Affiurs  of  moment  were  to  be  examined  by  a  jury,  but  deter-  Laws  pro- 
mined  by  the  major  part  of  the  council,  in  which  the  president  ™"^^- 
was  lo  have  two  voices.     The  council  was  sworn ;  Wingfield 
was  chosen  president ;  and  "  now  commenced  die  rule  of  the  )?^"*^®^ 
most  ancient  administration  of  Virginia,  consisting  of  seven  per-  president 
sons,  and  fuming  a  pure  aristocracy."    The  members  of  the 
council,  while  they  adhered  to  their  orders  in  the  choice  of  Uieir 
president,  on  the  most  frivolous  pretences  excluded  from  a  seat 
among  them.  Smith,  famous  in  colonial  annals,  though  nominated 
by  the  same  instrument,  from  which  they  derived  then*  authority. 
Animosities  arose.     Appeased  in  a  degree  at  length  by  the  pru- 
dent exhortations  of  Mr.  Hunt,  their  chaplain,  Smith  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  council ;  and,  receiving  the  communion  the  next 
day,  they  all  turned  their  undivided  attention  to  the  government 
of  a  colony,  *'  feeble  in  numbers  and  enterprise,  which  was  thus 

Slanted  in  cliscord,  and  grew  up  in  misery." '     In  honour  of  king 
ames,  they  called   the   town   which  they   now   built,  James  Xownna- 
Town.     This  was  the  first  permanent  habitation  of  the  English  med  James 
in  America.  "^^^"^ 

Newpoit  and  Smitii,  sent  with  20  men  to  discover  the  head  of 
the  river  Powhatan,  arrived  in  six  days  at  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  consisting  of  about  12  houses,  tiie  priucipal  and  hereditary  # 

seat  of  Powhatan,  emperor  of  the  country.  Although  they 
received  kind  treatment  throughout  this  excursion ;  yet,  on  their 
return  to  James  Town,  they  found  17  men  hurt,  and  a  boy  slain, 
by  the  Indians.     To  guard  against  frequent  and  sudden  assaults 

-  I  I  -..-■■  ■  — 

1  Chalmers,  b.  1. 17 — 19.    Newes  from  Virginia. 

3  It  was  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hiU,  a  litUe  below  the  spot  where  Richmond 
is  now  built.    Belknap,  Bio^.  i.  256. 
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Dod  ambuscades,  the  fort  was  now  palisaded  ;  the  ordnance  was 
mounted ;  and  ihe  men  were  armed  and  exercised.  On  the 
Idth  of  June  the  Indians  voluntarily  sued  for  peace ;  and  New- 
port set  sail  for  England,  leaving  100  men,  with  provisions,  arms, 
ammunition,  and  other  necessaries  for  a  setdement.^ 

On  the  prayer  of  the  colonists,  king  James  issued  an  ordi- 
nance for  enlarging  the  number  and  autliority  of  his  commission- 
ers for  directing  the  afiairs  of  the  colonies.  Encouraged  by 
favourable  reports,  and  invigorated  by  this  increase  of  power,  the 
Virginia  treasurer  and  council  in  England  exerted  themselves 
with  laudable  diligence,  to  transmit  proper  supplies  to  the  planta- 
tion. Captain  Nelson  was  sent  to  James  Town  with  an  additional 
supply  ot  men ;  and,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  Newport 
arrived  with  70  more,  making  200  in  all  in  the  colony.  These 
accessions  consisted  of  many  gentlemen,  a  few  labourers,  several 
refiners,  goldsmiths,  and  jewellers.  *^The  various  denomina- 
'  tions  of  these  men,"  says  Chalmers,  "  evince  the  views  of  the 
whole."  The  ships  were  at  length  sent  back  ;  the  one,  loaded 
by  the  miners  with  a  glittering  earth,  which,  they  vainly  hoped, 
contained  golden  metal ;  the  other,  loaded  with  cedar.  These 
are  recorded  as  the  first  Virginia  products,  as  constituting  the 
first  remittance,  and  as  indicating  the  earliest  pursuits  of  an  infant 
people.* 

lu  the  course  of  the  year,  the  colony  met  with  various  calami- 
ties. The  store  house  at  James  Town  accidentally  taking  fire, 
the  town,  thatched  with  reeds,  burned  with  such  violence,  that 
the  fortifications,  arms,  apparel,  bedding,  and  a  great  quantity  of 

ivate  goods  and  provision,  were^  consumed.  From  May  to 
eptember,  50  persons  died,  of  which  number  was  Bartholomew 
Gosnold,  a  member  of  the  council.  The  extreme  heat  of  the 
summer,  and  the  extreme  cold  of  the  succeeding  winter,  were 
alike  fatal  to  the  colonists.  Captain  Wingfield,  becoming  ob- 
noxious to  the  company,  was  deposed  from  the  presidency ;  and 
captain  Ratcliffe  was  elected  in  his  place.^ 


t  Stith,  46,  47.  Other  authorities  for  this  and  the  preceding  articles  are, 
Parehas,  i.  766,767;  v.  1706,1707;  Smith,  Virg.  43—45;  Keith,  69 ;  Neal, 
N.  £ng.  i.  18.  Most  of  the  names  of  these  first  colonists  are  preserved  in 
Smith's  Virginia. 

S  Smith,  virg.  54    Purchas,  v.  1709.    Chalmers,  i.  21.    Prince,  1607. 

3  SmiUi,  Virg.  44.  Purchas,  v.  1690,  1706,  1707.  Newcs  from  Virginia. 
Belknap,  Biog.  Jirt,  Gosnold.  B.  Gosnold  died  22  August,  and,  being  one  of 
the  council,  was  honourably  buried,  "  having  all  the  ordnance  in  the  fort  shot 
off,  with  many  volleys  of  small  shot."  It  wa<<  this  honoured  man,  who  made 
the  memorable  voyage  to  the  northern  parb<  of  Virginia  (now  New  England)  five 
years  before.  See  a.  p.  1602. — ^The  mortality,  in  me  first  instance,  was  ascribed 
to  excessive  toil  "  in  the  extremity  of  the  heat,"  wretched  lodgings,  and  scanty, 
imwholesome  food.  "  Had  we  been  as  free  from  all  sinnes  as  gluttony  and 
drunkennesse,**  says  Smith,  '*  we  might  have  been  canonized  for  saints.'*  The 
subsequent  mortality  was  ascribed  to  the  severity  of  the  winter :  **  By  the  bitter- 
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In  November,  captain  Smith  went  in  a  barge  with  a  party  of  1607. 
15  men  for  tlie  discovery  of  the  Chickahominy.  He  made  sev-  v^^v^^/ 
enA  excursions,  and  returned  to  the  fort  with  com  which  he  had  Smith  taken 
purchased  of  the  Indians.  In  further  prosecuting  his  discoveries,  P'*'"*"*'* 
ne  hired  a  boat,  and  two  Indians  for  his  guides.  Leaving  seven 
of  the  men  with  the  care  of  the  barge,  he  proceeded  still  higher 
up  the  river  with  his  Indian  guides  and  two  of  his  own  company. 
At  length,  leaving  one  Indian  with  his  two  men,  he  took  the  other 
Indian  with  him ;  and,  while  exploring  the  head  of  the  river,  he 
heard  the  cry  of  Indians,  which  was  succeeded  by  an  arrow  that 
struck  him  in  the  thigh.  Indians  soon  appeared.  After  firing 
his  pistol  at  them,  and  binding  the  Indian  to  his  arm  with  his 
garters  and  using  him  as  a  buckler,  he  was  encompassed  by 
200  of  them,  and  taken  prisoner.  On  his  asking  for  their  cap- 
tain, they  showed  him  Opechancanough  (a  brother  of  Powhatan^, 
king  of  Pamaunkee,  to  whom  he  gave  a  round  ivory  double 
compass  dial,  which  excited  their  admiration.  This  procured 
him  a  respite  ;  but,  within  half  an  hour  afterward,  they  tied  him 
to  a  tree  with  the  intention  of  shooting  him.  When  they  were 
assembled  around  him  with  their  deadly  weapons,  Opechanca- 
nough holding  up  the  compass,  they  all  instantly  laid  down  tlieir 
bows  and  arrows.  Having  conducted  their  prisoner  in  triumph 
to  numerous  Indian  tribes,  they  at  last  brought  him  to  Werowo- 
comoco,  where  Powhatan  resided  in  state,  with  a  strong  guard  of  fo^c^  ^ 
Indians  around  him.^    When  the  prisoner  entered  the  apart-  batan. 

iless  of  that  great  frost,  above  half  the  Virginia  colony  toolc  their  deadis.'*  TJds 
frost  '*  was  recompensed  with  as  mild  a  winter  with  them  the  next  year.'* 
Purchas,  i.  757,  760.  The  winters  of  this  and  the  following  year  were  extreme- 
ly severe  in  the  more  northerly  parts  of  America.  Lescarbot,  who  was  in  Canada 
about  this  time,  remarks,  thsX  **  these  last  winters  of  1607,  1608,  have  been  the 
hardest  diat  ever  was  seene.  Many  savages  died  through  the  rigour  of  the 
weather;  in  these  our  parts  many  poore  people  and  traveUers  have  oene  killed 
through  the  same  hardnesse  of  winter  weather.'*    Purchas,  v.  1637. 

1  In  the  triumphal  march,  "  their  order  was  this :  Drawing  themselves  all  in 
file,  the  King  in  the  midst  had  all  their  peeces  and  swords  borne  before  him : 
Captaine  Smith  was  led  after  him  by  three  great  lubbers,  holding  him  fast ;  on 
each  side  went  six  in  file,  with  their  arrows  nocked.'*  On  their  arrival  at  the 
residence  of  the  Indian  emperor,  above  200  of  "  his  courtiers  stood  wondering  *' 
at  the  prisoner,  "  until  Powhatan  and  his  train  had  put  themselves  in  their  great- 
est braveiy.  Before  a  fire  he  sat  on  a  seate  like  a  bedsted,  covered  with  a  great 
robe  of  Rarowcun  [racoon]  skinnes,  all  the  tailes  hanging  by :  on  each  band 
did  set  a  young  wench  of  sixteene  or  eighteene  yeeres  of  age ;  along  on  each 
side  the  house  two  rowes  of  men,  and  behind  them  as  many  women,  with  all 
their  heads  and  shoulders  painted  red,  many  of  their  heads  bedecked  witii  the 
white  downe  of  birds,  every  one  adorned  with  something ;  a  mat  chaine  also 
of  white  beades  about  their  neckes.**  Powhatan  was  ordinamy  attended  by  a 
guard  of  40  or  50  of  the  tallest  men  in  his  country.  "  Every  night  upon  the 
roure  quarters  of  his  house  (says  Smith)  are  four  sentinels,  each  standing  fit>m 
other  a  flight  shoot,  and  at  every  halfe  houre  one  from  the  corps  du  guara  doth 
hoUow,  shaking  his  lips  with  his  finger  betweene  them,  unto  whom  every  senti- 
nel doik  answer  round  from  his  stand :  if  any  faile,  they  presently  send  forth  an 
officer  that  beateth  him  extreamely.**  Smith,  Virginia,  87, 47.  Purchas,  v.  1708. 
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1607.     nient  of  the  sovereign,  all  the  people  gave  a  shout.     The  queen 
v^^,^.^/  of  Appaniatuck  was  appointed  to  bring  him  water,  to  wash  his 
hands ;    and  another  person  brought  a  bunch  of  feathers,  in- 
stead of  a  towel,  to  dry  them.     Having  feasted  him  in  their 
best  manner,  they  held  a  long  consultation,  at  the  conclu^on  of 
which,  two  great  stones  were  brought  before  Powhatan.     As 
many  of  the  Indians  as  could,  laying  hands  on  the   devoted 
prisoner,  dragged  him  to  the  stones,  and  placed  his  head  on  them, 
with  the  intention  of  beating  out  his  brains  with  clubs.     At  this 
Hit  rife  sa-  moment  Pocahontas,  tlie  king's  favourite  daughter,  her  entreaties 
^*ho*^  ^^   *"^  ^^^^  "^^  availing  to  rescue  the  captive  from  execution,  rush- 
ed in  between  him  and  the  executioner,  took  his  head  into  her 
arms,  and  laid  her  own  upon  it,  to  ward  off  the  blow.     The 
.  father  was  subdued;  and  the  victim  was  spared.     Two  days 

to  Jamei      afterward  Powhatan  sent  Smith,  accompanied  by  12  guides,  to 
Town.        James  Town.* 

Number  of       ^^^^  number  of  Indians,  at  this  time,  within  60  miles  of  James 
Indians.       Town,  was  supposed  to  be  about  7000  ;  nearly  2000  of  whom 

were  warriors.^ 
SetUemcnt       ^"  ^^^  recent  encouragement  for  settling  North  Virginia,  Sir 
ofanEog-    John  Popham  and  others  sent  out  two  ships  under  the  command 
a*  SMd"?   of  George  Popham  and  Raleigh  Gilbert,^  with  1 00  men,  with 
hoSf*  *     ordnance  and  all  provisions  necessarv  until  tliey  might  receive 
farther  supplies.     They  sailed  from  Plymouth  the  last  of  May ; 
and,  falling  in  with  the  island  of  Monahigon  on  the  11th  of  Au- 
gust, landed  on  a  peninsula,  at  the  mouth  of  Sagadahock,  or 
Kennebeck  river .^    Here,  after  a  sermon  was  delivered,  and  their 
patent  and  laws  were  read,  they  built  a  store  house,  and  fortified 
It,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Fort  St.  George.^     On  the  6th  of 

1  Smith,  Virginia,  46—49, 52.  Stith,  50, 56,  59.  Purchas,  i.  757.  Smith  had 
been  a  prisoner  with  the  Indians  seven  weeks.  He  "  thought  they  intended  to 
fat  him  to  eat  him." — At  the  fire  of  James  Town,  Smith  says,  t}uit  Mr.  Hunt, 
&e  preacher,  lost  all  his  library,  and  all  that  he  had,  yet  none  ever  saw  him 
repine. 

S  Smith,  in  Purchas,  v.  1697.  The  most,  seen  together  by  the  English,  were 
700  or  800. 

3  He  was  a  nephew  of  Sir  Walter  Raleieh.  Biog.  Britan.  [Art.  Gilbert.] 
says,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Vireinia  this  ^ear  m  behaff  of  his  uncle. 

4  Purchas,  i.  756.  Smith  describes  it  as  "  a  faire  navigable  river,  but  the 
coast  all  thereabouts  most  extreme  stony  and  rocky."  Hist.  Virginia,  and  New 
England,  b.  6.  Joselyn,  Voy.  244.  Hubbard,  N.  Eng.  c.  2.  It  was  **  northward 
of  43°." 

5  Belknap,  Biog.  i.  350.  What  Dr.  Belknap  calls  a  peninsula,  is  called  in  the 
Collections  of  Mass.  Historical  Society  [i.  252.]  Parker's  island ;  and  is  there 
said  to  be  formed  by  the  waters  of  Kennebeck  on  the  west,  by  the  sea  on  &e 
south,  by  the  waters  called  Jeremysquam  Bay  on  the  east,  and  by  a  small  strait 
of  waters,  which  divides  it  from  Arrowsick  Island,  on  the  north.  **  The  island 
is  now  called  Parker's  Island,  because  it  was  purchased  of  the  natives  in 
the  year  1650,  by  one  John  Parker,  who  was  the  first  occupant  after  the 
year  1608." 
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December  the  two  ships  sailed  for  EnglaDd,  leaving  a  litde  cotony    1607. 
of  45  persons ;  Popham  being  president,  and  Gilbert  admiral.^       v«#^v^^ 

1608- 

The  summer  of  this  year  is  remarkable,  in  the  Virginia  an-  Voyage  of 
nals,  for  the  first  voyage  toward  the  source  of  the  Chesapeak.  ^°**J*^ 
Captain  John  Smith  in  an  open  barge,  with  14  persons  and  a  I!^iceof 
very  scanty  stock  of  provisions,  explored  the  whole  of  that  great  the  cbesa- 
extent  of  water  from  Cape  Henry,  where  it  meets  with  the  ^^^^' 
ocean,  to  the  river  Susquehannah ;  trading  with  some  tribes  of 
Indians,  and  fighting  with  others.     He  discovered  and  named 
many  small  islands,  creeks,  and  inlets ;  sailed  up  many  of  the 

freat  rivers;  and  explored   the  inland   paits  of  the  country. 
)uring  this  enterprise,  60  Susquehannah  Indians  visited  him,  isTisitedby 
and  made  him  presents.     At  this  early  period  they  had  hatchets,  ^Jj^f^!' 
and  utensils  of  iron  and  brass,  which,  by  their  own  account,  diani. 
originally  came  from  the  French  of  Canada.    The  Susquehannah 
nation,  at  this  time,  could  raise  about  600  fightingmen.     Smith, 
after  sailing  about  3000  miles,  returned  to  James  Town.    Having 
made  careful  observations  during  this  excursion  of  discovery,  he 
drew  a  map  of  Chesapeak  Bay  and  of  the  rivers,  annexing  to  it 
a  description  of  the  countries,  and  of  the  nations  inhabiting  them, 
and  sent  it  to  the  council  in  England ;  and  this  map  was  made 
with  such  admirable  exactness,  that  it  is  the  origmal  from  which 
all  subsequent  maps  and  descriptions  of  Virginia  have  been  chiefly 
copied.^    His  superior  abilities  obtained  the  ascendency  over 
envy  and  faction.     Although  he  had  lately  been  refused  a  seat 
at  the  council  board,  he  was  now,  by  the  election  of  the  council 
and  the  request  of  the  setders,  invested  with  the  government ; 
and  received  letters  patent  to  be  president  of  the  colony.     The  gept  lo. 
wisdom  of  his  administration  infused  confidence  ;  its  vigour  com-  Made  oresi- 
manded  obedience.     The  military  exercises,  which  he  obliged  ^jJJny.^' 
all  to  perform,  struck  the  Indians  with  astonishment,  and  inspired 
them  with  awe.^ 

1  Hubbard,  N.  Eng.  c.  2.  Purchas,  i.  756 ;  ▼.  1828.  Brit.  Emp.  hUrod,  i.  24. 
Harru,  Voy.  i.  851.  I.  Mather,  N.  Ens.  Brit.  Emp.  ii.  10.  CfoU.  Mass.  Hist 
Soc.  i.  261,  252.  <*  All  the  fruit  of  this  meir  expedition,  during  the  long  winter, 
and  the  after  time  of  Uieir  abode  there,  was  building  a  banc,  which  afforded 
them  some  advantage  in  their  return."    Hubbard,  c.  8.    See  a.  d.  1608. 

9  Smith,  Vire.  b.  2.  c.  21,  25;  b.3.  c.  5,  6.  Purchas,  i.  767;  y.  1690,  1715. 
Stith,  83,  84.  Keith,  78,  79.  Chalmers,  b.  1.  c.  2.  Robertson,  b.  9.  In  Purchas, 
and  in  some  copies  of  Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  his  own  original  map  is  stiU 
to  be  found ;  but  it  is  very  rare.  President  Monroe,  when  at  Cambridge  on  his 
presidential  tour,  having  never  seen  or  not  possessing  it,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  him  a  copy,  which  I  had  taken  from  an  on^^nal  in  the  first  edition. — 
On  comparing  that  map  with  later  maps  of  Virginia,  it  appeared,  that  the  river 
since  named  York,  was  called  Pamaunk  ;  Rappahannock,  Toppehanock;  Po- 
tomac, Patowmek  ;  and  Susquehannah,  Sasquesahanottgh, 

^  Chalmeis,  b.  1.  c.  2.    He  quotes  Smith's  Voyages,  c.  5 — 7. 
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1608.  Newport  arrived  at  Virginia  with  a  second  supply  for  the  ccif 
s,.^iv<^/  ony,  bringing  over  70  passengers,  many  of  whom  were  persons 
Newport  of  distinction.  Eight  Dutchmen  and  Poles  came  over  at  this 
■uppiier****  ^™®»  ^^  introduce  Uie  making  of  tar,  glass,  and  potashes.  John 
First  mar-  Laydon  was  soon  after  married  to  Ann  Burras ;  and  this  was  the 
rifge  in       first  marriage  in  Virginia.^ 

Viigiiiia.         Fresh  instructions,  now  transmitted,  expressly  required  the 
Suteof  the  president  and  council  of  the  colony  to  explore  the  western  coun- 
coiony.       try,  in  order  to  procure  certain  intelligence  of  the  South  Sea ; 
to  transmit,  as  a  token  of  success,  a  lump  of  gold ;  and  to  find 
one  of  the  lost  company,  sent  out  by  Raleigh.     '*  These  orders 
demonstrate,"  says  Chalmers,  ''  that  the  chief  object  of  the  most 
active  projectors  was,  at  this  time,  rather  discovery,  than  colon- 
ization."    The  punishment,  threatened  in  case  of  disobedience, 
struck  the  colonists  with  horror  :  "  Tliey  shall  be  allowed  to  re- 
main, as  banished  men,  in  Virginia."^     On  the  return  of  New- 
port to  England,  he  left  about  200  persons  in  the  colony.^ 
Tba  colony       Ships,  now  arriving  with  supplies  for  the  colony  at  Sagada- 
Jjjj^*"    hock,  brought  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Sir  John  Popham,  and 
turns  to       Sir  John  Gilbert.     These  misfortunes,  with  the  death  of  captain 
England.      George  Popham,  in  whom  very  great  confidence  was  reposed, 
together  with  the  loss  of  the  stores  the  preceding  winter  by  fire, 
so  dispirited  the  whole  plantation,  that  the  colony  unanimously 
resolved  to  return  in  these  ships  to  England.*    The  patrons  of 
the  colony,  offended  at  tliis  unexpected  return,  desisted  several 
years  from  any  farther  attempt  toward  efiecting  a  setdement. 
The  French  Meanwhile,  the  English  thus  seeming  to  relinquish  their  preten- 
piantcoio-    sions  to  this  country,  the  French  availed  themselves  of  the  occa- 
tbe  English  sion,  and  planted  colonies  in  various  places  within  the  English 
limits.         Kmits.* 

1  Smith,  Virg.  72,  73.  Chalmers,  b.  1.  c.  2.  Keith,  Virg.  80.  The  principal 
namea  of  the  passengers  are  preserved  in  Smith's  History.  Mrs.  Forrest  and 
Ann  Burras,  her  maid,  who  were  among  these  pawengers,  are  said  by  some 
historians  to  have  been  the  first  English  women,  ever  in  this  country.  They 
were,  with  the  exception  of  the  devoted  colony  of  1587,  which  contained  19 
women.  The  marriage,  just  mentioned,  as  the  first  in  Virginia,  must  be  under- 
stood with  the  same  exception ;  though  no  mention  is  made  by  the  early  writers 
of  any  marriage  in  that  nrst  colony  20  years  before.  Stith,  if  we  may  rely  on 
Smith's  authority,  errs,  in  omittine  the  name  of  Mrs.  Forrest,  and  putting  Ann 
Burras  into  the  rank  of  a  lady,  in  ner  place,  attended  by  a  maid. 

^  Chalmers,  b.  I.  c.  2. 

3  SmiUi,  Virginia,  70. 

4  Smith  says,  that  the  coimtry  was  esteemed  as  a  cold,  barren,  mountainous, 
rocky  desert ;  and  that  this  colony  "  found  nothing  but  extreme  extremities." 
Smith,  Virg.  New  England,  b.  6.    See  a.  d.  1607. 

5  Gorges,  N.  Eng.  19.  Purchas,  v.  1828.  Harris'  Voy.  i.  851.  Hubbard, 
N.  Eng.  c.  8.  Prince,  1608,  and  authorities  at  the  close  of  1607.  From  the 
construction  put  by  the  French  upon  the  Virginia  patent  of  1606,  it  appears,  that 
they  considered  tneir  own  occupation  of  Acadie  from  1604  as  rendering  that 
patent  null  and  void.  At  a  treaty,  in  1750,  for  settling  tlie  limits  of  Acadie, 
the  French  commiasaries  say,  that  in  ^  Letters  patent  for  Virginia  In  1606, 
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Poutrincourt  having  returned  from  Canada  to  France  the  last     1608. 
year,  and  presented  to  the  king  the  fruits  of  the  country ;  the 
king  now  confirmed  to  M.  de  Monts  the  privilege  for  the  trade 
of  beavers  with  the  natives,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
establish  his  colonies  in  New  France.     De  Monts  accordingly 
sent  over  three  ships  with  families,  to  commence  a  permanent 
settlement.     Champlain,  who  took  the  charge  of  conducting  this 
cobny,  after  examining  all  the  most  eligible  places  for  settlement 
in  Acadie,  and  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  selected  a  spot  at  the 
confluence  of  this  river  and  St.  Charles,  about  320  miles  bom 
the  sea.     Here  he  erected  barracks ;  cleared  the  ground ;  sowed  pomdation 
wheat  and  rye ;  and  on  this  spot  laid  the  foundation  of  Quebec,  of  Quebec. 
the  capital  of  Canada.^ 

1609. 

The  company  of  South  Virginia,  not  realizing  the  expected  May  S3, 
profit  from  its  colony,  obtained  from  king  James  a  new  cnarter,  Second 
with  more  ample  privileges.*    This  measure  served  to  increase  ^!fS' °^ 
the  number  of  proprieto^,  among  whom  we  find  the  most  re-  ^"^^ 
spectable  names  in  the  nation.     With  this  augmented  wealth  and 
reputation,  they  pressed  forward  with  bolder  steps.     The  coun- 
cil of  the  Virginia  company  now  appointed  Thomas  West,  lord 
Delaware,  governor  of  Virginia  for  hfe ;  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  his 
lieutenant ;  Sir  George  Somers,  admiral ;  and  Christopher  New-  ^^^  ^^^ 
port,  vice  admiral ;  and  fitted  out  seven  ships,  attended  by  two  nii  with 
small  vessels,  with  500  people  kx  that  colony.     Lord  Delaware  ^^^^ 
remained  in  England.     The  ship,  in  which  the  three  other  gioia. 

fliere  was  flie  clause,  txuXtKni  que  U  pays  seroit  vacarU  ou  JiabitS  par  dea  Pay- 
ens.  Cette  clause,  dans  le  fait,  annulloit  la  Charte  quMl  accordoit ;  ce  pays 
ayant  iU  occup^  par  les  Francois  d^s  1604,  &  depuis  constammeDt  habit^.'* 
Mem.  de  I'Am^rique,  i.  Mem.  des  Commiss.  du  Roi  sur  les  Hmites  de  I'Acadie. 

I  Champlain,  liv.  3.  c.  2.  Lescaibot,  Uy.  6.  c.  2 ;  who  says  the  desi^  of  De 
Monts  was,  **  there  to  begin  Christian  and  French  Commonwealths.'*  Pnrchas, 
T.  1640 — 2.  Charlevoix,  Nouy.  France,  i.  121,  and  Fastes  Chron.  Chalmers, 
b.  1. 82.  Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  412.  Brit.  Empire,  hUrod,  i.  47.  Minot,  Mass. 
i.  127.  Quebec  was  the  Indian  name  of  the  place.  **  Trouvant  un  lieu  le  plus 
CfCroit  de  riviere,  que  les  habitans  du  pays  appellent  Quebec,  j'  y  bastir  et  edider 
me  habitation,  et  d^fiicher  des  tenres,  et  faire  quelques  jardinages,*'  Champlain. 
It  was  **  some  fortie  leagues  above  the  river  of  Saguenay."  Purchas. 

S  Copies  of  this  second  charter,  containing  the  names  of  the  proprietors,  are 
preserved  in  Stith,  Virg.  Appendix,  No.  ii ;  and  in  Hazard,  CoD.  i.  68 — 12.  By 
this  charter  the  company  was  made  **  one  Body  or  Commonalty  perpetual,"  and 
incorporated  by  the  name  of  Tlie  TYecuurer  and  Companyof  AdoerUwrers 
and  Planters  of  the  City  of  London,  for  the  Fbrst  Colony  in  Virginia.  CluLrter. 
To  them  were  now  granted  in  absolute  property,  what  seem  formeriy  to  have 
been  conveved  only  in  trust,  the  lands  extending  from  Cape  Comfort  alon£  the 
sea  coast  Southward  200  miles ;  from  the  same  promontory  200  miles  l^rtfi- 
ward ;  and  from  the  Atlantic  Westward  to  Ae  South  Sea ;  and  also  all  die  islands 
Mns  within  100  miles  along  the  coast  of  both  seas  of  the  aforesaid  precinct. 
Chaunen. 
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officers  *  sailed,  becoming  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet  in  a 
violent  storm,  was  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Bermudas,  where 
all  the  company,  consisting  of  1 60  persons,  were  providentially 
saved.  One  small  ketch  was  lost  in  the  storm  ;  the  otlier  ships, 
IS.  much  damaged  and  distressed,  arrived  about  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust at  James  river.^ 

The  infant  cokny  was  still  destined  to  calamity ;  and  the  very 
accession  to  its  numbers,  which  should  have  added  to  its  security, 
heightened  its  danger.^  President  Smith  having  sent  about  200 
of  these  newly  arrived  adventurers  to  the  falls  of  James  River, 
and  to  Nansamond,  with  a  design  to  plant  there,  they  imprudently 
oflTended  the  neighbouring  Indians,  who  cut  off  many  of  them. 
Tlie  few,  who  escaped,  returned  in  despair,  to  beg  the  protection 
of  diat  authority,  which  they  had  lately  contemned. 

A  systematic  design  was  now  meditated  against  the  whole 
colony  by  the  sovereign  of  the  country ;  but  it  was  providentially 
discovered  and  frustrated.  Pocahontas,  the  tutelary  friend  of 
Virginia,  though  but  a  child  of  12  or  13  years  of  age,  went  in  a 
very  dark  and  dreary  night  to  James  Town,  and,  at  the  hazard 
of  iier  life,  disclosed  to  the  president  a  plot  of  her  father  to  kill 


I  Each  of  these  gentlemen  had  a  commiMJon ;  and  he  who  should  first  arrive, 
wjtf  authorized  to  recall  the  commission,  that  had  been  previously  given  for  the 
«)%-emment  of  the  colony ;  but  "  because  they  could  not  agree  for  place,  it  was 
i-onchided  they  should  go  all  in  one  ship."  Smith,  Virg.  89.  The  ship  in  which 
were  "  all  their  three  commissions,'*  was  called  the  jSpo-  Venture. 

«  Smith,  Virg.  89, 164, 174.  Keith,  116, 116.  Purchas,  i.  758 ;  v.  1729— 17SS. 
Chalmers,  i.  27,  28.  Stow,  Chron.  1019.  1020.  Belknap,  Bioe.  u.  23—25. 
This  storm  came  from  the  north  easU  and  began  on  Monday  24  July.  After  it 
had  blown  twenty  four  hours  wilh  extreme  violence,  the  ship  sprung  aleak ;  and 
rtirec  days  and  four  nights  the  whole  company  (about  140,  exclusive  of  women) 
laboured  incessantly  at  the  pump.  On  Friday  the  fourth  momine,  "  it  wanted 
but  little  "  8a)'8  the  narrator  of  the  voyage,  "  but  that  there  had  bin  a  general 
detenninitiou  to  have  shut  up  hatches,  and  commending  our  sinfull  souls  to  God, 
committed  the  shippe  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea ; "  but,  m  this  desperate  extremi- 
ty»  Sir  George  Somen,  who  during  the  whole  time  had  not  once  left  the  quarter 
(tock,  discovered  Und.  Not  expecting  to  save  the  ship  by  comins  to  anchor, 
Ihey  ran  her  aground  within  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of  Uic  shore,  whence  all  the 
company  (about  150  in  number)  by  the  help  of  their  boats  arrived  safely  at  the 
lihuul.  Purchas,  v.  1735—1737.  This  perilous  and  distressing  scene  appears 
to  have  occurred  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  course  of  which,  off  the  coast  of  the 
Southern  States,  is  from  southwest  to  northeast  A  ^e  from  the  northeast,  in 
Uiwct  opposition  to  the  current,  makes  a  great  sea  in  Uiat  stream ;  a  fact,  which 
1  have  had  repeated  opportunities  to  observe. 

3  Sukh  [Virg.  90.]  calls  the  people,  who  last  arrived,  "  a  lewd  company,'* 
4<iontainliig  **  many  unruly  gaUants,  packed  hither  by  their  friends,  to  escape  ill 
ileiitiiUeflT*  To  them  he  ascribes  Uie  anarchy  and  confusion  that  soon  pervaded 
(he  colony.  See  also  Stith,  103.  Chalmers,  518.  Nansamond  was  the  most 
wulhem  aettlement  In  Virginia,  under  the  36th  degree  of  north  latitude.  The 
nrcwklent  sent  **  Mr.  West,  with  120  of  the  best  he  could  chuse,  to  the  FaDes ; 
Hiirtiu  with  neare  as  many  to  Nansamond."  Estate  of  Virginia,  1610.  "  The 
ground  of  all  thoee  miseries  was  the  permissive  providence  of  God,  who,  in  the 
uifrnif  ntloned  violent  storroe,  separated  the  head  from  the  bodie,  aU  the  vital 
powen  of  repltment  being  exUed  with  Sir  Thomas  Gates  in  those  infortunatc 
(y«(  foHuntte)  llandf/'  lb. 
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him  and  the  English  people.     This  timely  notice  put  the  colony     1609. 
on  its  guard  ;  and  some  accidents  soon  after  contributed  still   s^^v^w/ 
farther  toward  its  preservation.     An   Indian,   apparendy  dead 
through  the  effect  ot  a  charcoal  fire  in  a  close  room,  was,  on  the 
application  of  vinegar  and  aqua  vitas  by  the  president,  reanimated. 
This  supposed   miracle,   with   an  explosion  of  powder,  which 
killed  two  or  three  Indians  and  scorched  and  wounded  others, 
excited  such  astonishment,  mingled  with  such  admiradon  of  the 
power  and  art  of  the  English,  that  Powhatan  and  his  people  Peace  with 
came  to  them  with  presents  of  peace  ;  and  the  whole  country,  ^  Indians, 
during  the  remainder  of  Smith's  administration,  was  entirely  open 
to  the  unmolested  use  of  the  English.     The  colony  now  pursued  Progresi  of 
its  business  with  success.     It  made  tar  and  pitch,  and  an  experi-  the  colony, 
ment  of  glass  ;  dug  a  well  of  excellent  water  in  the  fort ;  built 
about  20  houses ;  new  covered  the  church ;  provided  nets  and 
weirs  for  fishing ;  built  a  block  house,  to  receive  the  trade  of  the 
Indians  ;  and  broke  up  and  planted  30  or  40  acres  of  ground.^ 

President  Smith,  enfeebled  by  an  accident  to  his  person  from  an  Smith  re- 
explosion  of  powder,  and  disgusted  with  distractions  in  his  colony,  S'°*  ^ 
returned  to  England  toward  the  close  of  the  year ;  leaving  three        * 
ships,  seven  boats,  upwards  of  490  persons,  24  pieces  of  ordnance,  gj^^g  ^^^^ 
300  muskets,  with  other  arms  and  ammunition,  100  well  trained  colony, 
and  expert  soldiers,  a  competent  supply  of  working  tools,  live 
stock,  and  ten  weeks'  provisions.     James  Town  was  strongly 
palisaded,  and  contained  50  or  60  houses.     There  were  five  or 
»x  other  forts  and  plantations  in  Virginia.^ 

Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman,  m  the  service  of  the  Dutch,  voyage  of 
left  the  Texel  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  with  with  a  design  Hudwn. 
of  penetrating  to  the  East  Indies  by  sailing  a  northwestward 
course.  Having  attempted  in  vain  to  accomplish  this  purpose, 
he  followed  the  track  which  the  Cabots  had  marked  for  him 
above  a  century  before.  He  coasted  along  the  foggy  shores  of 
Newfoundland ;  shaped  his  course  for  Cape  Cod ;  looked  into 
the  Chesapeak,  where  the  English  were  setded ;  anchored  off 
the  Delaware ;  sailed  into  the  river  Manhattan ;  and  departed  in 
October  for  England.  Hudson  can  hardly  be  called  the  first 
discoverer  of  a  coast,  which  had  been  often  explored  before, 

1  Smith,  Yirg.  77,  86, 121, 122.  Stith,  97.  It  appears,  that  80  or  40  houses 
were  built  before. 

9  Smith,  Vire.  93,  94, 164.  Stith,  106, 107.  Purchas,  i.  758.  Chahners,  b.  1 . 
c  2.  Smith's  description  of  the  Virginia  colonists,  at  that  time,  is  too  curious  to 
l>e  omitted.  There  was  "  but  one  carpenter  in  the  country ;  two  blacksmiths : 
two  saylers.**  Those,  described  as  "  labourers,"  were  for  the  most  part  footmen, 
and  the  adventurers'  attendants,  "  who  never  did  know  what  a  dayes  work  was.'* 
Excepting  the  Dutchmen  and  Poles,  and  about  a  dozen  others,  "  all  the  revt 
were  poore  genUemen,  tradesmen,  serving-men,  Ubertines,  and  such  like,  ten 
Hmes  more  nt  to  spoyle  a  commonwealth,  than  either  to  begin  one  or  but  help 
to  maintain  one." 
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1609.  from  the  days  of  the  Cabots  to  the  present.  At  Manhattan 
>«^v^^^  Hudson  skirmished  with  the  natives,  who  received  him  unkindly ; 
but  he  did  not  land  without  opposition ;  nor  did  he,  like  Cabot, 
Ma!n£ttaii  ^^^  formal  possession.^  The  jDutch  sent  ships  the  next  year  to 
river.  Manhattan,  to  open  a  trade  with  the  natives.^ 
jf^  ^j.  After  several  attempts  of  Englishmen  to  discover  tlie  country 

tempt  to  of  Guiana,  and  about  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  Robert  Haroourt 
undertook  to  settle  a  plantation  in  this  region.  He  took  posses- 
sion by  turf  and  twig  of  all  between  the  Orellana  and  Orinoco,  for 
England,  in  the  name  of  James  I.  with  an  exception  of  such 
parts  as  might  at  that  time  be  actually  possessed  by  any  other 
Christian  prince  or  state.  James,  in  return,  made  him  a  grant 
of  the  whole  territory  from  the  Orellana  to  the  Essequibo.^  The 
projected  settlement,  however,  did  not  succeed,  for  want  of  due 
support  from  home.  Harcourt,  before  his  return  to  England, 
left  his  brother,  Michael  Harcourt,  with  60  persons,  at  the  river 
Wiapoco,  where  captain  Ley  had  setded  with  some  Englishmen 
four  years  before,  but  who,  through  the  miscarriage  of  supplies, 
had  been  forced  to  abandon  the  settlement.^ 

1610. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  inauspicious  to  the  colony, 
than  the  departure  of  Smith.     The   Indians,  finding  that  the 

1  Charlevoix,  Nout.  France,  i.  14S.  Chalmen,  b.  i.  c.  19.  Forater,  Voy. 
332,  888,  421,  422.  Harris'  Voy.  i.  666.  Euiop.  Settlements,  ii.  286.  Prince, 
1609.  Brit.  Emp.  i.  2.  Smith,  N.  York,  2.  *<  Third  Voyaee  of  Henry  Hudsoo 
towards  Nova  Zembia,  and,  at  his  return,  to  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Cod,*'  in 
Biblioth.  Americ.  under  a.  d.  1609.  Some  historians  ny,  that  Hudson  sold  to  the 
Dutch  whatever  right  he  may  have  acquired  to  the  country  by  his  discovery ; 
but  it  satisfactorily  appears,  that  he  vras  fitted  out  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany, which  furmshed  him  wi&  a  fly  boat,  equipped  with  all  necessaries,  and 
with  20  men,  English  and  Dutch.  Histoire  de  la  Republique  des  Provineet- 
Unies,  iii.  22.  Bios.  Britan.  Jlrt.  Hudson.  Chalmers  remarks,  that  as  Hudson 
had  never  occupied  Uie  land,  he  could  not  transfer  what  he  never  poosessed. 
The  sovereien  of  France  in  1603,  and  the  king  of  England  in  1606,  haid  foimaBy 
declared  their  intention  to  appropriate  the  same  region,  which  their  subjects  im- 
mediately planted.  The  journals  of  the  four  successive  voyages  of  Hudson, 
during  the  years  1607-8-9-10,  are  preserved  in  the  5th  volume  of  Purchas ; 
and  the  three  first,  with  an  abstract  of  the  fourth,  are  inserted  in  the  1st  vohme 
of  the  Collections  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  The  third  voyage  is 
that  in  which  we  are  peculiariy  interested. 

9  Charievoix,  Nouv.  France,  i.  142.  **  Des  Tann^  suivante  quelques  Mar- 
chands  d'Amsterdam  envoyerent  des  Navircs  dans  cette  Riviere  [Manhattan], 
poure  y  faire  la  traitte." 

3  Southey,  Hbt.  Brazil,  p.  3.  c.  31. 

4  Purchas,  v.  Ub.  6.  c.  16 ;  "A  Relation  of  a  Voyage  to  Guiana  performed  by 
Robert  Harcourt  of  Stanton  Harcourt  in  the  countte  of  Oxford  Eiquire.  To 
Prince  Charles."  Anderson,  1601, 1609,  from  Smith's  Voyages.  Harris*  Voy. 
lib.  6.  c.  6, 7.  Smith,  Virg.  eonimutdy  c.  24.  Unexpected  difficulties  oecuning, 
Harcourt  merely  sent  over  a  few  passengers,  "  with  certain  Dutchmen,*'  and  Ike 
country  lay  neglected  several  years.  See  a.  d.  1617.  Henry,  prince  of  Wales, 
by  whose  fiivour  Harcourt  obtained  his  patent,  died  in  1612,  Mt.  19. 
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person  whose  vigour  they  had  often  felt,  no  longer  mled  the     1610. 
English  people,  generally  revolted,  and  destroyed  them  wherever  s^^v^^^i^ 
they  were  found.     Captain  Martin  from  Nansamond,  and  captain  Indians  i& 
West  from  the  Falls,  having  lost  their  boats  and  nearly  half  their  ^^^ 
men,  had  returned  to  James  Town.     Captain  Ratcliff,  in  a  small  hostU*. 
ship  with  30  men,  going  to  trade,  and  trusting  himself  indiscreet- 
ly to  Powhatan,  he  and  all  his  people,  excepting  two,  were  slain.^ 
One  boy  was  saved  by  the  benevolent  Pocahontas.  •The  pro- 
visions of  the  colony  being  imprudently  wasted,  a  dreadful  famine 
ensued,  and  prevailed  to  such  extremity,  that  this  period  was 
many  years  distinguished  by  the  name  of  The  starving  time.  Eztiremc 
Of  nearly  500  persons,  left  in  the  colony  by  the  late  president,  ^*™*'*«* 
60  only  remained,  at  the  expiration  of  ax  months.*    In  this  ex- 
tremity,  they  received  unexpected  relief.     Sir  Thomas  Gates  xh/Eng- 
and  the  company  wrecked,  the  last  year,  at  Bermudas,  were  Hsh,  wreck'^ 
able  at  length  to  get  ofFfrom  that  island.     Having  built  two  small  mudLf*'' 
vessels,  and  paid,  the  seams  with  lime  and  tortoise  oil,  they  put  arrive  at 
to  sea  on  the  lOih  of  May,  and  on  the  23d  arrived  at  Virginia.  ^^^^^^ 
Finding  the  small  remains  of  the  colony  in  a  famishing  con- 
dition, Sir  Thomas  Gates  consulted  with  Sir  George  Somers, 
captain  Newport,  and  the  gentlemen  and  council  of  the  former 
government ;  and  the  conclusion  was,  that  they  would  abandon 
die  country.     It  was  their  intention  to  sail  for  Newfoundland, 
where  they  expected  to  meet  with  many  English  ships,  into 
which,  it  was  hoped,  they  might  disperse  most  of  the  company, 
and  thus  get  back  to  England.     On  the  7th  of  June  they  all 
embarked  in  four  small  vessels,  and,  about  noon,  fell  down  the 
river  with  the  tide.     *'  None  dropped  a  tear,  because  none  had 
enjoyed  one  day  of  happiness."     The  next  morning,  they  dis- 
covered a  boat  making  toward  them.     It  proved  to  be  the  long  l^ord  Deia- 
boat  of  lord  Delaware,  who  had  just  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  J^*gJ  "j^^ 
river,  with  three  ships  and  150  men.     Hearing  at  the  fort  of  the  supplies, 
company's  intention  to  return  to  England,  he  had  despatched 
this  boat  with  letters  to  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  informing  him  of  his 
arrival.     Gates  instantly  changed  .his  purpose,  and,  that  night, 
with  a  favourable  wind,  relanded  all  his  men  at  .lames  Town. 
On  the  10th,  lord  Delaware  came  up  with  his  ships,  bringing 
plentiful  supplies  to  the  colony,  which  he  proceeded  to  resettle.^ 

1  Estate  of  Virginia,  1610.  Smith,  Virg.  105, 106  ;— «  all  slaine,  only  Jeffrey 
Shortridge  escaped  ;  and  Pokahontas,  the  king^s  daughter,  saved  a  boy  called 
Henry  Spilman,  that  lived  many  ycares  ailer,  by  her  meanes,  amongst  die  Pa- 
towomeketi."    Keith,  120.    Stith,  116. 

9  Smith,  Virg.  105,  106.    SUth,  110.    Beverly,  34.    Chalmers,  b.  1.  30. 

3  Smith,  Virg.  106.  Estate  of  Virginia,  1610.  SUth,  115.  Beverly,  34,  35. 
Purchaa,  v.  1748.  Prince,  1610.  Chalmera,  b.  1. 30.  Belknap,  Biog.  Jlrt.  Dela- 
ware. The  narrator,  in  Purchas,  gives  this  vivid  description  of  the  scene : 
"  The  three  and  twentieth  day  of  May  we  cast  anchor  before  James  Towne  where 
we  landed,  and  our  much  grieved  Govemour  first  visiting  the  Church  caused  the 
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1610.  Havii^  published  his  conunissioD,  which  invested  him  with  the 
sole  commaDd,  he  appointed  a  council  of  six  persons,  to  assist 
him  in  the  administratioo.  An  essential  change  now  took  place 
in  the  btm  of  the  ancient  \lipnia  constitution  ;  for  the  original 
aristocracy  was  converted  into  a  rule  of  one,  over  whose  deliber- 
ations the  people  had  no  controul.  Under  the  auspices  of  this 
imelKeent  and  distinguished  nobleman,  the  afliiirs  of  the  cokmy 
were  soonce-established.  He  allotted  to  every  one  his  particu- 
lar business.  The  French,  who  had  been  imnorted  for  the  pur- 
pose, he  commanded  to  phnt  the  vine ;  the  English,  to  labour^ 
in  the  woodlands ;  and  he  appointed  officers  to  see  his  orders 
obeyed.  All  patiently  submitted  to  an  authority,  which  expe- 
rience had  taught  them  to  be  wise  and  necessary ;  and  peace, 
industry,  and  order  now  succeeded  tumuh,  idleness,  and  anarchy. 
Lord  £)oiawarepfx>ceeded  to  build  two  forts  at  Kecoi^htan,  and 
called  the  one  r  ort  Henry,  the  other  Fort  Charles.^ 
j«M  ifk.  On  the  report  ol'  his  deputy  governors  of  thQ  plenty  diey  had 

g>T^^<«y   ^wmd  in  Bermudass  he  despatclied  Sir  George  Somers  to  that 
«IpMc  Brt-  isb^nd  for  pivwisinns,  accompanied  by  captain  Samuel  Argal  in 
wMte*  for    anoiber  ^i^essel.     T1)e\*  sailed  together  until  by  contrary  winds 
V*^"^^****    they  w«e  driven  icmird  Cape  Cod ;  whence  Argal,  after  at- 
tempting, piimiant  to  instnictions,  to  reach  Sa^adahock,  found 
his  wav  back  to  \lnrinia.^    He  was  next  sent  for  provisions  fo 
the  l\yomac,  where  he  found  Henry  Spehnan,  an  English  youth, 
^■ho  had  been  presen-ed  from  the  fury  of  Powhatan  by  Poca- 
hontjis :  and  by  his  assistance  procured  a  supply  of  com.   Somers, 
after  struggling  long  with  contrary  winds,  was  driven  to  the  north- 
eastern  shore  of  America,^  where  he  refreshed  his  men,  and  at 
length  ho  arrived  safely  at  Bermudas.     Here  he  began  to  exe- 
cuto  Uk*  purpose  of  his  voyage  ;  but,  exhausted  with  fatigues,  to 
Mm  <k«Ui.    whioli  his  ad\*anced  age  was  inadequate,  he  soon  after  exjnred. 


Ml  U>  tv  nw^s.  at  which  til  such  as  were  able  to  come  forth  of  their     

iv|vi\its)  u>  OKurrh  whrrp  our  Minister  Master  Bucke  made  a  zealous  and  sor- 
i\>wiu11  rra>rr«  iindin^  all  thin|(s  so  contiaiy  to  our  expectations,  so  fidi  of 
)ui!^l^  antl  mitvoTf  mment.  After  senice  our  Crovemour  caused  mee  to  reade 
1»<  i^tHitmis^kMi,  and  captaine  Pcirie  (then  President)  delivered  up  onto  him 
hi«  i\>nmu^iM«.  the  old  Patent,  and  the  CounceU  Scale."  See  also  Stow, 
i'ht>M).  lOdiV  "  If  Ivod  had  not  sent  Sir  Thomas  Gates  from  the  Bcfmudaa, 
within  I^Miiv  dAios  they  had  abno«t  been  famished.'*  Smith,  Virg.  107.  Elstate 
«tf  \  iii^iUA.  IfilO. 

1  Smuh.  Via;.  I07--II0.  Slith,  120.  Chahners,  i.  30,  SI.  The  forts  weie 
butll  ncAv  S«uithampum  n\'er. 

»  Smith.  \  int.  t^^-  S^mcrs  went  in  the  Patience,  the  same  vessel  that  had 
bioui^hi  hiiu  (nm\  Romuidas  to  Vimnia.  It  had  not  one  ounce  of  iron  about  it, 
lAcopiinir  one  bi^lt  in  its  keel.  IJniv.  Hist.  xli.  340.  Argal,  before  he  left  the 
I'ttaiit  of  whAt  is  now  Now  England,  landed  at  an  island  "  halfe  a  mile  about, 
and  nothiiUK  but  a  ntrke,  which  seemed  to  be  very  rich  marble  stone.'*  It  taj 
in  43'*  4<r  S.  lat. ;  and.  on  account  of  numerous  seals  taken  there,  was  called 
Meal  Hnrk.    Purrhaa. 

3  Sagttdahock.  tho  fibice  to  which  Somers  had  instructed  Aigal  to  repair. 
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Previous  to  his  death,  he  had  charged  his  nephew,  Matthew  1610. 
Somers,  who  commanded  under  him,  to  return  with  the  provisions 
to  Virginia ;  but,  instead  of  obeying  the  charge,  he  returned  to 
England,  carrying  the  body  of  his  deceased  uncle  for  interment 
in  his  native  country.  A  town,  buih  in  the  very  place  where  this 
worthy  knight  died,  was  named,  in  honour  of  him,  St.  Greorge.^ 

It  IS  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  Somers,  when  coming  to  Virginia 
America,  being  a  member  of  parliament,  the  commons  declared  f  "^J^S^ 
his  seat  vacant,  because,  by  accepting  a  colonial  office,  he  was  Jj^mT^ 
rendered  incapable  of  executing  his  trust.     This  appears  to  be 
the  first  time  that  Virginia  was  noticed  by  the  English  parlia- 
ment.' 

The  spirit  of  adventure  was,  at  this  time,  so  prevalent  in 
England,  that  even  the  barren  and  inhospitable  bland  of  New-       ^   . 
ibundland  was  represented  as  proper  for  plantation.     This  repre- 
sentation  induced  the  earl  of  Northampton,  the  lord  chief  baron 
Tanfield,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  then  solicitor  general,  and  other 
gentlemen  of  distinction,  to  join  with  a  number  of  Bristol  mer- 
chants, for  obtaining  from  king  James  a  grant  of  part  of  New- 
foundland.    A  patent  was  accordingly  granted  to  the  earl  of  April  27. 
Northampton  and  44  other  persons,  by  the  name  of  the  Treasurer  ^**|^  ^JJ' 
and  Company  of  Adventurers  and  Planters  of  the  cities  of  Lon-  unl 
don  and  Bristol,  for  the  Cokxiy  or  Plantation  in  Newfoundland, 
from  north  latitude  46^  to  52^  together  with  the  seas  and  islands 
lying  within  ten  leagues  of  the  coast.     The  proprietors   soon 
after  sent  Mr.  John  Guy  of  Bristol,  as  conductor  and  governor  Jun«- 
of  a  cobny  of  39  persons,  who  accompanied  him  to  Newfound-  ,cm^to°iat 
land,  and  began  a  settlement  at  Conception  Bay,  where  they  island, 
wintered.^ 

1  Smith,  Virr.  176,  193.  Stith,  119.  Purchas,  v.  1783.  Prince,  1610.  Bel- 
knap,  Biog.  ii.  35.  Stow,  Chron.  1018.  Univ.  Hist.  xli.  840.  Sir  George  Somers 
was  above  60  years  of  age,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  body  was  buried  at 
Whitchurch  in  Dorsetshire,  but  his  heart  and  entrails  were  buried  at  Bermudas. 
It  appears  by  his  epitaph,  Uiat  his  death  did  not  take  place  until  1611.  In  1620, 
Nathaniel  Butler,  Esq.  Uien  governor  of  Bermudas,  caused  a  large  marble  stone, 
handsomly  wrought,  to  be  laid  over  the  place  where  his  remains  were  partially 
interred ;  and  indosed  &e  spot  with  a  square  waU  of  hewn  stone.  The  epitaph, 
composed  by  the  governor,  and  inscribed  on  the  marble,  begins,  in  the  style  of 
that  age; 

<*  In  the  yeere  1611, 

**  Noble  Sir  George  Summers  went  to  heaven ;  '* 

and,  after  four  encomiastic  lines,  thus  concludes : 

"  At  last  his  soule  and  body  being  to  part, 
"  He  here  bequeathed  his  entrails  and  his  heart.*' 
See  A.  D.  1612. 
S  Chalmers,  b.  1.  c.  2. 

3  Anderson,  U.  242,  243.  Prince,  1610.  The  patent  states,  that «  divers  "  of 
the  kings  "  subjects  were  desirous  to  plant  in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of 
Newfoundland,  whither  the  subjects  of  this  realm  have  for  upwards  of  50  years 
been  used  annually,  in  no  small  numbers,  to  resort  to  fish."  Harris'  Voy.  hb.  6. 
c.  82^  where  the  patent  is  entire. 
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1611. 

The  health  of  lord  Delaware  not  permitting  him  to  remain  in 
his  office  of  captain  general  of  the  Virginia  colony,  he  departed 
for  England ;  leaving  above  200  people  in  health  and  tranouillity. 
Not  long  after  his  departure,  Sir  Thomas  Dale  arrived  at  Virginia 
with  three  ships,  30*0  people,  12  cows,  20  goats,  and  all  things 
needful  for  the  colony,  in  August,  Sir  Thomas  (rates  arrived 
with  6  ships,  280  men,  and  20  women,  100  cattle,  200  hogs, 
military  stores,  and  other  necessaries ;  and  assumed  the  govern- 
ment.^ Finding  the  people  occupied  by  mere  amusements,  and 
verging  to  their  former  state  of  penury,  he  took  care  to  employ 
them  in  necessary  works.*  Tlie  colony  now  began  to  extend 
itself  up  James  river,  and  several  new  settlements  were  made.' 
Virginia,  at  this  time,  contained  700  men,  of  various  arts  and 
professions.'^ 

Sir  Thomas  Dale,  furnished  by  Sir  Thomas  Gates  with  350 
chosen  men,  built  a  town  on  James  river;  inclosed  it  with  a 
palisade ;  and,  in  honour  of  prince  Henry,  called  it  Henrico.^ 

To  revenge  some  injuries  of  the  Appamatuck  Indians,  Sir 
Thomas  Dale  assaulted  and  took  their  town,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  their  name  about  five  miles  from  Henrico ;  kept  pos- 
session of  it ;  called  it  New  Bermudas ;  and  annexed  to  its 
corporation  many  miles  of  champaign  and  woodland  ground,  in 
several  hundreds.  In  the  nether  hundred  he  began  to  plant, 
and  with  a  pale  of  two  miles  secured  eight  English  miles  in 
compass.  On  this  circuit  there  were  soon  built  nearly  50  hand- 
some houses.^ 

Henry  Hudson,  having  sailed  from  the  Thames  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  preceding  year,  on  discoveries  in  behalf  of  private 
adventurers,  is  supposed  now  to  have  perished  in  the  icy  seas  of 
Greenland.  Having  entered  tlie  straits,  which  bear  his  name, 
he  penetrated  to  80^  23'  into  the  heart  of  the  frozen  zone,  100 


1  Smith,  Virg.  109—111.  Purchas,  i.  258,  759 ;  v.  1762—1764,  where  is  lord 
Delaware's  own  relation.  Keith,  124.  Stith,  110,  123.  Beverly,  36.  Prince, 
1611.  Chalmers,  b.  1.  c.  2.  Univ.  Hist,  zxxiz.  245.  Brit.  £mp.  iu.  61.  Bel* 
knap,  Biog.  Art,  Delaware.  Lord  Delaware  had  left  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  captain  George  Piercy  until  Dale  should  arrive.  The  eari  of  Southamp- 
ton procured  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  **  a  worthy  apd  experienced  souldier  in  the  Lqw 
Countrcys,  to  be  sent  there  as  Govcmour."    Williams*  Virginia. 

3  Smith  says,  most  of  the  company  at  James  Town  **  were  at  their  daily  and 
usual  works,  bowline  in  the  streets.'* 

3  Marshall,  Life  of  Washington,  i.  61. 

4  Purchas,  i.  769. 

5  Purchas,  v.  1767.  Smith,  Virg.  111.  Beveriy,  87.  "  The  ruins  of  diis 
town,"  says  President  Stith  in  1746,  «  are  still  plainly  to  be  traced." 

6  Smith,  Virg.  111.  Purchas,  v.  1768.  The  pale  of  two  miles  is  said  by  the 
l^ptpriao  to  be  *<  cut  over  (rom  lyver  to  river," 
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leagues  farther  in  this  directioD  than  any  one  had  previously  1611. 
sailed.  While  preparing  to  push  forward  his  discoveries,  his 
crew  mutinied ;  and,  seizing  on  him,  and  seven  of  those  who 
were  most  faithful  to  him,  committed  them  to  the  fury  of  the 
seas  in  an  open  boat.  Most  of  the  mutineers  soon  came  to  a 
miserable  end.  Going  on  shore  at  Digges  Island,  Henry  Green, 
their  ringleader,  was  shot  through  the  heart,  and  several  of  his 
companions  were  mortally  wounded.  The  remnant  of  the  wretch- 
ed company  hastily  embarked  for  England.^ 

Champlain,  when  commencing  the   setdement  of  Canada,  CbuniaaiB 
found  the  Adirondacks  engaged  m  an  implacable  war  with  the  ^^'JJ^^ 
Iroquob  or  Five  Nations  ;^  and  being  now  setded  on  the  lands  dacks. 
of  the  Adirondacks,  he  espoused  their  cause,  and  accompanied 
them  in  an  expedition  against  their  enemies.     He  now  first  pene- 
trated into  the  country  of  the  Iroquois  by  the  river  of  their  name ;  ^SScSm- 
and  discovered  a  lake,  which  he  called  Lake  Champlain  ;^  a  pUin. 
name  whidi  it  retains  to  this  day. 

1612. 

For  the  encouragement  of  the  adventurers  to  Virginia,  the  March  12. 
king  issued  a  new  charter,  by  which  he  not  only  confirmed  all  J^^!^^' 
their  former  privileges,  and  prolonged  their  term  of  exempdon  ginia. 
bom  payment  of  duties  on  the  commodities  exported  by  them, 
but  granted  them  more  extensive  property,  and  more  ample  juris- 
dicdon.^    By  thb  charter,  all  the  islands,  lying  within  300  leagues 
(rf  the  coast,  were  annexed  to  the  Province  of  Virginia.     The 

1  Purchas,  i.  744,  .746.  Harris,  Voy.  i.  667—572,  684.  Univ.  Hist.  xH.  86. 
Europ.  Settlements,  ii.  286.  Chalmers,  b.  1.  c.  19.  Biog.  Britan.  and  Belknap, 
jirt.  Hudson.  Naval  Tracts  in  Churchill,  iii.  430,  433.  The  best  sustenance 
left  to  these  wretches,  while  on  their  voyage,  was  seaweeds,  fried  widi  candles* 
ends,  and  the  skins  of  fowls,  which  tiiey  had  eaten.  Some  of  them  were 
starved ;  the  rest  were  so  weak,  that  one  only  could  lay  on  the  helm,  and  steer. 
Bfeeting  at  length  (6  September)  a  fisherman  of  Foy,  they  with  his  aid  reached 
England.     See  Note  XX. 

9  The  five  nations  of  aborigines,  under  the  names  of  Mohawks,  Oneidas, 
Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas,  had  been  confederated  firom  ancient  times. 
They  had  already  oeen  driven  from  their  possessions  around  Montreal,  and  had 
fouxid  an  asylum  on  the  south  eastern  borders  of  lake  Ontario.  The  Adirondacks 
had,  in  their  turn,  been  constrained  to  abandon  their  lands  situated  ab«ve  the 
Three  Rivers,  and  to  look  for  safety  behind  the  strait  of  Quebec.  The  alliance 
of  the  French  turned  the  tide  of  success.  The  Five  Nations  were  defeated  in 
several  battles,  and  reduced  to  extreme  distress ;  but  at  length  procuring  fire 
arms  from  a  Dutch  ship,  that  arrived  high  up  the  Manhattan  nver,  they  became 
formidable  to  their  enemies,  and  the  Adirondacks  were  soon  annihilated.  Chal- 
mers, b.  1  686.  Colden,  Hist.  v.  Nations,  with  a  map  of  their  country,  p.  1.  c.  1. 

3  Charievoix,  Nouv.  France,  i.  144 — 146,  and  Fastes  Chron.  Champlain,  Voy. 
162.  A  battle  was  fought  here,  and  a. victory  gained  over  the  Iroquois.  <*  Ce 
lieu  ou  se  fit  ceste  charge  est  paries  43  degrez  &  quelques-  minutes  de  latitude, 
&  le  nommay  le  lac  de  Champlain." 

4  A  copy  of  this  third  charter  is  preserved  in  Stith's  Hist.  Virg.  Appendix, 
No.  iii ;  and  in  Hazard's  CoUections,  i.  72—81.    It  is  dated  March  12, 1611-12. 
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Bermudas,  lying  within  these  limits,  were  sold  by  the  company 
to  120  of  its  own  members,  who,  in  honour  of  Sir  Geoi^e 
Somers,  named  them  the  Somer  Islands.  To  these  islands  they 
now  sent  the  first  colony  of  60  persons,  witii  Mr.  Richard  Moor, 
as  their  governor.  These  colonists,  having  landed  in  June  on 
the  principal  island,  in  August  subscribed  six  articles  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  received  an  accession  of 
30  persons.  The  Virginia  company,  at  the  same  time,  took 
possession  of  other  small  islands  discovered  by  Gates  and  Somers  j; 
and  prepared  to  send  out  a  considerable  reinforcement  to  James 
Town.  The  expense  of  these  extraordinary  effi)rts  was  defrayed 
by  tlie  profits  of  a  lottery,  authorized  by  tiie  new  charter,  which 
amounted  nearly  to  £30,000.^  Early  in  the  year,  two  ships, 
with  a  supply  oi  provisions  and  80  men,  arrived  at  Vii^inia.^ 

Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  sent  out  captain  Thomas  Button,  a 
very  experienced  navigator,  witli  two  ships,  pardy  to  ascertain 
whether  there  were  a  passage  to  the  western  ocean  tlirough 
Hudson's  Bay ;  and  partly  to  rescue  Hudson  and  his  companions, 
if  they  might  be  found  alive,  from  the  extreme  misery  to  which 
they  must  be  subjected.  He  wintered  at  a  river,  which,  after 
the  name  of  the  captain  of  one  of  the  ships,  who  died  there,  he 
called  Nelson's  River.  A  small  creek  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  he  named  Port  Nelson.  He  and  his  mariners  wintered  oa 
board  the  ships ;  and  though  they  constantly  kept  three  fires,  and 
took  the  utmost  care,  many  of  them  died.  In  June,  he  explored 
the  whole  western  coast  of  the  bay,  which,  after  his  own  name, 
was  called  Button's  Bay.  To  the  south  and  west  of  that  bay 
he  discovered  a  great  continent,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  of 
New  North  Wales,  and  New  South  Wales ;  and  here  he  erected 
a  cross  with  the  arms  of  England.  The  highest  land,  to  which 
his  researches  extended,  was  about  60  degrees.  Between  Cape 
Chidley  and  die    coast  of  Labrador,  he  discovered  a  strait, 


1  Purchas,  v.  1795, 1801,  where  are  tiie  articles  of  government.  Smith*  Viig. 
177.  Joselyn,  Voy.  246.  Encyc.  MeUiodlque,  Geog.  Jiti.  Bermuobs.  Robert- 
son, b.  9.  Prince,  1612.  Harris'  Voy.  i.  848—850.  Alcedo,  Jirt.  BsBMUDAf . 
Considerations  upon  tiie  iirst  Constitution  of  the  Sommer  Islands  Compuiy  and 
Plantation,  1651.  Collection  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  from  the  origjhMl 
to  the  dissolution  of  tiie  Virginia  company.  1651.  Robertson  and  other  histoittiic 
remark,  that  this  is  the  first  Instance  in  the  English  histoiy  of  any  public  coun- 
tenance given  to  this  pernicious  mode  of  levying  money.  A  great  lottery,  how- 
ever, for  some  purpose,  was  "  holden  at  London  in  Paules  Church  Yaid/*  in 
1569,  which  "  was  beevn  to  be  drawne  the  11  of  Januaiy,  and  continued  day 
and  night  till  the  6th  of  May."  Stow,  Chron.  663.  Stow  gives  this  account  ol 
the  Virginia  lotteiy  :  "  The  Kin^s  Majesty,  in  speciall  favour  for  the  present 
plantation  of  English  coUonies  m  Vir^nia,  graunted  a  liberal  lottery,  in  which 
was  contained  6^)0  pound  in  prizes  cerlune,  besides  rewards  of  casualty,  and 
began  to  be  drawne  in  a  new  built  house  at  the  west  end  of  Paul's,  the  29  of 
June  1612.*'    Ibid.  1002. 

9  8tith,127.   Bevttriy,87.    Brit.  Emp.  iU.  61. 
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duougb  which  he  sailed;  and  sixteen  days  afterward  arrived  in     1612. 
England.^  ^^^-^/-^ 

Peter  Easton,  a  noted  pirate,  went  to  Newfoundland  with  Newibmid- 
several  ships,  and  took  100  men  out  of  the  fishing  vessels  in  land. 
Conception  Bay.^    The  English  cobny  at  that  island  now  con* 
fisted  of  54  men,  6  women,  and  2  children.^ 

1613. 

This  year  is  memorable  for  the  first  hostilities  between  the  pettmc- 
En^ish  and  French  colonists  in  America.  Madame  de  Guerche-  p^„^^. 
ville,  a  pious  lady  in  France,  who  was  zealous  for  the  conversion  Uemena  in 
of  the  American  natives,  having  procured  from  De  Monts  a  sur-  Acadie. 
render  of  his  patent,  and  obtained  a  charter  from  the  reigning 
king,  for  all  the  lands  of  New  France  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Florida,  with  the  exception  of  Port  Royal,  sent  out  Saussaye 
with  two  Jesuits,  father  Quentin,  and  father  Gilbert  de  Thet,  as 
missionaries.  Saussaye  sailed  from  Honfleur  on  the  12th  of 
March,  in  a  vessel  of  100  tons,  and  on  the  16th  of  May  arrived 
at  le  Heve  in  Acadie,  where  he  set  up  the  arms  of  Madame  de 
Guercheville,  in  token  of  possessicm.  Proceedbe  thence  to 
Port  Ro^al,  he  found  there  five  persons  only,  two  of  whom  were 
Jesuit  missionaries,  who  had  been  previously  sent  over,  but  who 
had  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  M.  Biencourt,  at  that  time 
governor  of  Port  RoyaL^  On  producing  the  credentials,  by 
which  he  was  authorized  to  take  tnese  fathers  into  the  service  of 
the  new  mission,  as  well  as  to  take  possession  of  the  Acadian 
territory,  the  two  Jesuits  were  permitted  to  go  where  they  pleas- 
ed. They  accordingly  left  Port  Royal,  and  went  with  Saussaye 
to  Monts  Deserts,  an  island,  that  had  been  thus  named  by  Cham- 
plain,  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Pentagoet.  The  pilot 
conducted  the  vessel  to  the  east  end  of  the  island,  where  the 
Jesuits  fixed  their  settlement ;  and,  setting  up  a  cross,  celebrated 
mass,  and  called  the  place  St.  Saviour.^ 

1  Forster,  Voy.  344 — 347.  Dobbs'  Hudson's  Bay,  79.  Anderson  puts  the 
▼oya^  in  1611.  Button  was  afterward  created  a  knight ;  Nelson  was  his  mate 
in  tills  voyage. 

a  Prince,  a.  d.  1612. 

3  Purchas,  i.  748. 

4  It  appears  by  Champlain  [Voy.  101.],  with  whom  agrees  Charlevoix  [Nouv. 
Fiance,  i.  123.],  that  these  two  Jesuits,  Biart  and  Masse,  arrived  at  Port  Royal 
on  the  12th  of  June,  1611.  Had  Dr.  Belknap  seen  Champlain,  he  would  not 
have  placed  their  arrival  in  1604. 

&  This  island,  now  called  Mpunt  Desert,  Champlain  says,  is  in  44®  20'  lat. 
The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  granted  it  to  governor  Bernard,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  administration.  It  was  afterwards  reclaimed  by  Madame  Gregoire, 
in  right  of  her  ancestors ;  but  as  governor  Bernard's  property  in  America  had 
never  been  confiscated,  the  general  assembly  of  Massachusetts  afterwards  grant- 
ed to  his  son,  Sir  John  Bernard,  two  townships  of  land  near  the  river  Kenneheck. 
in  lieu  of  the  valuable  island  recovered  by  Madame  Gregoire.  Warren's  Hist. 
Amer.  Revolution,  i.  76,  77. 
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Algal  cap- 
tures the 
French  at 
St.  Saviour. 


CompleteB 
the  ruin  of 
their  settle* 
ments  in 
Acadie. 


Nov.  9. 


Scarcely  had  they  begun  to  provide  themselves  with  aceom- 
modatioDs  in  this  retreat,  before  they  were  surprised  by  an  enemy. 
Captain  Samuel  Argal  of  Virginia,  arriving  at  this  juncture  off 
the  island  of  Monts  Deserts  for  the  purpose  of  fishing,  was  cast 
ashore  in  a  storm  at  Pentagoet,  where  he  received  notice  from 
the  natives,  that  the  French  were  at  St.  Saviour.  Such  was  the 
account  of  their  number  and  state,  that  he  resolved  to  attack 
them  without  hesitation  or  delay.  The  French  made  some  re- 
sistance ;  but  were-  soon  obliged  to  yield  to  the  superior  force  of 
the  English.^  In  this  action  Gilbert  de  Thet,  one  of  the  Jesuit 
fathers,  was  killed  by  a  musket  shot ;  some  others  were  wounded ; 
and  the  rest,  excepting  four  or  five,  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
English  seized  the  French  vessel  which  lay  there,  and  pillaged 
it.  The  French  people,  being  furnished  with  a  fishing  vessel  by 
the  English,  principally  returned  to  France ;  but  Argal  took  15 
of  them,  beside  the  Jesuits,  to  Virginia. 

The  Virginia  governor,  after  advising  with  his  council,  resolved 
to  despatch  an  armed  force  to  the  coast  of  Acadie,  and  to  raze  all 
the  settlements  and  forts  to  the  46th  degree  of  latitude.  No 
time  was  lost.  An  armament  of  three  vessels  was  immediately 
committed  to  Argal,  who  sailed  to  St.  Saviour,  where,  on  his 
arrival,  he  broke  in  pieces  the  cross  which  the  Jesuits  had  erect- 
ed, and  set  up  another,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  for  whom  possession  was  now  taken.  He  next 
sailed  to  St.  Croix,  and  destroyed  all  the  remains  of  De  Monts^ 
settlement.  He  then  sailed  to  Port  Royal,  where  he  found  not 
a  single  person,  and  in  two  hours  he  reduced  that  entire  settle- 
ment to  ashes.  Having  thus  effectually  executed  the  business  of 
his  commission,  he  returned  to  Virginia.^ 

The  only  pretext  for  the  hostile  expedition  of  Argal,  in  a  time 
of  profound  peace,  was  an  encroachment  of  the  French  on  the 


1  The  French  had  a  small  entrenchment,  hut  no  cannon.  Charlevoix,  Noinr. 
i**rance,  i.  131.  Argal  had  60  soldiers,  and  14  pieces  of  cannon ;  the  number  of 
his  vessels  was  11.  Champlain,  106.  The  equipment  o{  these  fishing  vesseb 
miffht  flve  occasion  to  the  belief,  that  they  were  "  sent  ostensibly  on  a  trading 
and  fisning  voyage,  but  with  orders  to  seek  for  and  dispossess  intruders.*'  See 
fielknap,  Siog'.  ii.  62.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  very  respectable  writer, 
in  common  with  Prince  and  other  English  historians,  has  confounded  the  two 
voyages  of  Argal,  made  to  Acadie  this  year. 

^  Champlain,  les  Voyages  de  la  Nouv.  France,  103 — 109.  Memoires  de 
TAmerique,  i.  J^f.  Memoire  des  Commissaires  du  Roi  sur  les  limites  de 
TAcadie.  English  authorities  are,  Purchas,  v.  1764—1768, 180S ;  Smhh,  Viig. 
115;  Beverly,  61— 56;  Stith,  183;  Hubbard,  Ind.  War,  201;  Prince,  161S; 
Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  255 ;  Stow,  Chron.  1018  ;  Chabncrs,  b.  1.  c.  4 ;  Brit.  Emp. 
i.  165, 166;  ii.  10;  Belknap,  fiiog.  ii.  ^rt,  Argal,.  The  settlement  of  Port 
Royal  had  cost  the  French  fliore  tiban  100,000  crowns.  Charlevoix,  Noinr. 
France,  i.  137.  It  has  been  mM  that  father  Biart,  to  be  revenged  on  Biencourt, 
offered  to  pilot  the  vessel  to  Fort  Royal ;  but  Champlain  says,  the  French  re- 
fused that  service,  and  that  the  Eof^h  oblised  an  Indian  to  pilot  them :  "  Con- 
duit d'un  Sauvage  qu'il  print  par  ftwe,  les  Franqois  ne  le  voulant  enseigner.*' 
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rights  of  the  English,  founded  on  the  discovery  by  the  Cabots.     1613. 
The  Virginia  charter  of  1606,  unless  considered  as  founded  on   n^-v-^ 
that  discovery,  was  not  trespassed  by  tlie  French  settlements  in  English  k 
Acadie.     That  charter  granted,  indeed,  to  the  Plymouth  com-  ^|jj 
way  so  far  north,  as  to  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  but 
be  Monts  had  previously  received  a  patent  of  the  territory  from 
the  40th  to  the  46th  degree  of  latitude,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
French  had  actually  commenced  settlements  below  tlie  45th  de- 
gree, in  the  year  1604.     Neitiier  England,  nor  any  European 
nation,  appears  so  early  to  have  asserted  or. allowed  a  right, 
derived  from  occupancy.     Had  that  right  been  settled  by  the  law 
of  nations,  the  act  of  Argal  would  have  furnished  just  ground  of 
war.   It  does  not  appear,  that  this  transaction  was  either  approved 
by  the  court  of  England,  or  resented  by  the  crown  of  France ;  it 
prepared  the  way,  however,  for  a  patent  of  the  territory  of 
Acadie,  which  was  granted  eight  years  afterward  by  king  James.^ 

Ai^al,  on  his  return  to  Virginia,  visited  the  Dutch  settlement  at  Dutch  sub- 
Hudson's  river;  and,  alleging  that  Hudson,  an  English  subject,  £J^{°^ 
could  not  alienate  from  the  English  crown  what  was  properly  a 
part  of  Virginia,  demanded  possession.  The  Dutch  governor, 
Hendrick  Christiaens,  incapable  of  resistance,  peaceably  sub- 
mitted himself  and  his  colony  to  the  king  of  England ;  and, 
under  him,  to  the  governor  of  Virginia.* 

These  conquests  abroad  were  succeeded  by  proportionate  sue-  J.  Roife 
cesses  at  home.  John  Rolfe,  an  Englishman,  married  Pocahou-  *^5!T*^!f*^ 
tas,  the  celebrated  daughter  of  Powhatan;  and  this  alliance 
secured  peace  to  Virginia  many  years.  Having  been  carefully 
instructed  in  the  Christian  religion,  she  not  long  after  openly  re- 
nounced the  idolatry  of  her  country,  made  profession  of  Christianity, 
and  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Rebecca.^ 

Sir  Thomas  Dale,  accompanied  by  captain  Argal  and  fifty  Treaty  with 
men,  went  to  Chickahominy,  and  held  a  treaty  with  an  Indian  {J**-  9^"^^" 
tribe  of  that  name,  a  bold  and  free  people,  who  now  voluntarily  indiimu 
relinquished  their  name,  for  that  of  Tassantessus,  or  Englishmen ; 
and  solemnly  engaged  to  be  faithful  subjects  to  king  James.^ 

1  Purchas,  v.  1S28.  Brit.  Dominions  in  North  America,  b.  14.  p.  246.  Bel- 
knap, Biog.  ii.  55.    Stith,  133.     Yates*  &  Moulton's  Hist.  N.  York,  p.  1.  §  55. 

2  Smith,  Hist.  New  Jersey,  26.  Chalmers,  b.  1.  c.  19.  Stith,  133.  Dr.  Bel- 
knap [Biog.  ii.  55.]  says,  the  settlement  which  Argal  then  visited,  was  "  near 
the  spot  where  Albany  is  now  built ; "  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  princi- 
pal establishment  of  the  Dutch  on  Hudson's  river,  at  that  time.  They  had, 
however,  taken  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  it  seems  to  have  beeo 
here,  where  New  York  now  stands,  tliat  their  governor  resided.  Smith  says, 
that  Argal  "  found  at  Manhattas  isle,  4  houses  built,  and  a  pretended  Dutch 
governor ; "  but,  according  to  Chalnie.-s,  there  was  nothing  more  than  "  a  trading 
house,"  which  the  Hollanders  had  built  near  the  confluence  of  the  river  Man- 
hattan.   The  fort  was  wisely  built  here  the  next  year. 

3Smith,Virg.  11.3,  122.    Stith,  136.    Beverly,  39.    Brit.  Emp.  iu.  61,  62. 
^  Stith,  130.    They  had  no  werowance,4)r  single  ruler,  but  were  governed  in 
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Policy  to 

promote 

industry. 


1613.  To  prevent  idleness,  and  oilier  evils,  resulting  from  the  pro- 
hibition of  private  property,  and  from  the  subsistence  of  tlie 
Virginia  people  on  a  public  store.  Dale  now  allotted  to  each  man 
three  acres  of  cleared  ground,  in  the  nature  of  farms ;  requiring 
him  to  work  eleven  months  for  the  store,  out  of  which  he  was  to 
have  two  bushels  of  com  ;  and  allowing  liim  one  month  to  make 
the  rest  of  his  provisions.^ 
Bermudas.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  540  persons  arrived  from  England 
at  Bermudas ;  and  tlie  island  now  became  settled.^ 

Sixty  two  persons  from  England,  having  received  a  grant  of 
lands  in  Newfoundland,  wintered  on  that  island ;  but,  soon  be- 
coming weary  of  their  attempts  for  settlement,  they  transferred 
their  grant  to  other  adventurers.^ 


Newfound 
land. 


Virginia. 


1614. 

Early  in  this  year  Sir  Tliomas  Gates  returned  to  England^ 
leaving  in  Virginia  scarcely  400  men.^  The  administration  of 
the  government  of  the  colony  again  devolved  on  Sir  Thomas 
Dale,  who,  "  by  war  upon  enemies  and  kindness  to  friends, 
brought  the  affairs  of  the  settlement  into  good  order."* 

A  new  governor  from  Amsterdsffn,  arriving  at  the  settlement 
on  Hudson's  river  with  a  reinforcement,  asserted  the  right  of 
Holland  to  the  country  ;  refused  the  tribute  and  acknowledgment, 
stipulated  with  the  English  by  his  predecessor ;  and  put  himself 
Buii^lafort  '"^  ^  posture  of  defence.®  He  built  a  fort  on  the  south  end  of 
at  Manhai-  the  island  Manhattan,  where  the  city  of  New  York  now  stands ; 
and  held  the  country  many  years,  under  a  grant  from  the  States 
General,  by  the  name  of  the  New  Netherlands.  A  fort  and 
trading  house  were  erected  near  the  place  where  Albany  now 
stands  and  called  Fort  Oransc.' 


Dutch  claim 

Hudson's 

river. 


tan. 


a  republican  form  by  their  cldeni,  consisting  of  their  pric9ts,  and  some  of  the 
wisest  of  their  old  men,  as  assistants.  Smith  [Virg.  114.]  says,  that  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  English,  **  for  feare,"  lest  Powhatan  and  the  English  united  would 
brine  them  again  to  his  subjection.  '*  They  did  rather  chuse  to  be  protected  by 
us,  than  tormented  by  him,  whom  they  held  a  t}'raut."  Keith  [127.]  puts  thb 
submission  in  1612. 

1  Stith,  132.    Chalmers,  b.  1.  c.  2. 

9  Smith,  Virg.  Bermudas,  b.  5.    Prince,  1613.    See  a.  d.  1612. 

3  Anderson,  1613.    Sec  a.  d.  1615. 

4  Stow,  Chron.  1018.    Encyc.  Methodique,  Gcog.  Jlrt,  Virginia. 
SCbalmers,  b.  l.c.36.    Smith,  Virg.  1614. 

6  Stith,  133. 

7Josselyn,  Voy.  153.  Smith,  N.  York,  2.  Smith,  N.  Jersey,  19.  Belknap, 
Biog.  ii.  56.  It  Is  affirmed  [Univ.  Hi-it.  xxxix.  346.],  that  the" Dutch  now  ap- 
plied to  king  James  for  a  contirmation  of  Hudson's  conveyance ;  but  that  aD 
they  could  obtain,  was  leave  to  build  some  cottages  lor  the  convenience  of  their 
ships,  touching  for  water  on  their  way  to  Bmzil.  A  writer  in  1656  [Hazard, 
Coll.  i.  604.  605,  from  Thurloe.]  saj's,  that  the  plantations,  then  by  tlie  Dutch 
called  the  Netherlands,  were  **  until  of  very  late  years  better  known  and  com- 
monly called  by  them  the  New  Virginia,  as  a  place  dependent  upon  or  a  rebtive 
to  the  Old  Virginia ; "  and  that  this  appellation  renders  still  more  credible  the 


■\ 
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John  Smith,  distinguished  in  Virginia  history,  was  now  sent     1614. 
out  with  two  ships  from  England  to  North  Virginia,  at  the  charge  y^^^^"^^ 
of  four  Englishmen,  with  instructions  to  remain  in  the  country,  Fint  voy- 
and  to  keep  possession.    Leaving  the  Downs  on  the  3d  of  March,  §JJiSi  to 
he  arrived  on  the  last  of  April  at  the  island  of  Monahigon,  in  N.Viiginia; 
latitude  43^  4'.     After  building  seven  boats,  he  in  one  oi  them, 
with  eight  men,  ranged  the  coast  east  and  west  from  Penobscot 
to  Cape  Cod,  and  bartered  with  the  natives  for  beaver  and  other 
furs.     By  this  voyage  he  made  a  profit  of  nearly  £1500.    From 
the  observations  which  he  now  made  on  shores,  islands,  har- 
bours, and  headlands,  he,  on  his  return  home,  formed  a  map,  which » 
and  presented  it  to  prince  Charles,  who,  in  the  warmth  of  ad-  5?^*£^®f 
miration,  declared,  that  the  country  should  be  called  New  Eng-  ii^  ^' 
land.^ 

Smith,  in  his  late  voyage  to  this  country,  made  several  dis-  Discoyeries 
coveries,   and   distinguished   them    by   peculiar  names.      The  ^  BBiSnd. 
northern  promontory  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  forming  the  eastern 
entrance  into  the  bay,  he  named  Tragabigzanda,  in  honour  of  a 
Turkish  lady,  to  whom  he  had  been  formerly  a  slave  at  Constan- 
tinople.    Prince  Charles,  however,  in  filial  respect  to  his  mother, 
called  it  Cape  Ann  ;  a  name  which  it  still  retains.     The  three  Cape  Anni 
small  islands,  lying  at  the  head  of  the  promontory.  Smith  called 
the  Three  Turks'  Heads,  in  memory  of  his  victory  over  three  Three 
Turkish  champions  ;  but  this  name  was  also  changed.^    Another  X"'^'? 
cluster  of  islands,  to  which  the  discoverer  gave  his  own  name, 
Smidi's  Isles,  were  afterward  denominated  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  I.  of  Shoals, 
and  still  retain  that  name. 

The  base  and  perfidious  action  of  one  man  subjected  English  Hant  car- 
adventurers  to  present  inconvenience,  and  to  future  dangers,  ""j,^^*^ 
Smith  had  left  behind  him  one  of  his  ships  to  complete  her  tives. 

common  report,  that  "  by  the  permission  of  king  James  they  had  granted  from 
him  to  their  States,  only  a  certain  island,  called  therefore  by  them  States  Island 
[Staten  Island],  at  a  watery  place  for  their  West  India  fleets;  although  as  they 
have  incroached  upon,  so  they  have  given  it  a  new  Dutch  name, ....  wipinz 
out  the  old  English  names  in  those  parts  in  America  in  their  old  Sea  Charts,  and 
have  new  Dutchified  them." — The  name  Manhattan  appears  to  have  been  the 
name  of  the  Indian  tribe  that  was  settled  in  that  renon.  **  They  deeply  mis- 
take themselves  who  interprett  the  General  name  of  Manhattans  unto  the  par- 
ticular towne  built  upon  a  little  Island,  because  it  signified  the  whole  countrey 
and  Province."  **  The  Dutch  Plantations-then  [time  of  king  James]  called  by 
the  generall  name  of  Manhattans,  after  the  name  of  the  Induins  they  were  first 
settled  by."  Declaration  delivered  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Maryland 
bv  the  agents  of  the  Dutch  Governor  Stuyvesant,  1659,  in  the  Collections  of 
N.  York  Hist.  Society,  ui.  375.    See  a.  d.  1623. 

1  Smith,  Virg.  New  England,  b.  6.  Purchas,  v.  1838.  I.  Mather,  N.  Eng.  1. 
Hubbard,  N.  Eng.  c.  2.  Madier,  Magnal,  b.  1.  c.  1.  Harris'  Voy.  i.  850. 
Chalmers,  b.  1.  c.  4.  Belknap,  Biog.  Art.  Smith,  i.  306.  Robertson,  b.  10. 
I.  BCather  says,  this  country  had  been  known  several  years  before,  by  the  name 
of  the  jyorthern  Plantations.  "  I  was  to  have  staid  tfiere,"  says  Smith,  "  with 
but  sixteen  men."  This  whole  company  consisted  of  45  men  and  boys ;  <'  37  of 
the  company  fished." 

^  Hubbard,  c.  18.    "  Neither  of  them  glorying  in  these  Mahometan  titles." 
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Indians  dis- 
posed to  re- 
yengc  the 
injury. 


Hobson*i 
voyage; 


frustrated 
b^  the  In- 
dians. 


ladins,  with  orders  to  Thomas  Hunt,  the  master,  to  sail  with  the 
fish  diat  he  should  procure  on  the  coast,  directly  for  Malaga. 
Hunt,  however,  under  pretence  of  trade,  having  enticed  27  of 
the  natives  on  board  his  ship,  put  them  under  hatches,  and 
carried  them  to  Malaga,  where  he  sold  them  to  the  Spaniards. 
This  flagrant  outrage  dis{)osed  the  natives  in  that  part  of  the 
country  where  it  was  committed,  to  revenge  the  injury  on  the 
countrymen  of  the  oftender ;  and  the  English  were  hence  con- 
strained to  suspend  their  trade,  and  their  projected  settlement  in 
New  England.^ 

An  oj)|>ortunity  was  soon  offered  to  the  Indians,  to  show  resent- 
ment, if  not  to  inflict  revenge.  In  the  course  of  the  year  the 
English  adventured  to  despatch  to  the  same  coast  another  vessel, 
commanded  by  captain  Hobson,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
plantation,  and  establidhing  a  trade  with  the  natives ;  but  it  was 
found  next  to  impracticable  to  settle  any  where  within  their  terri- 
tories.* Two  Indians,  Epenow  and  Alanowet,  who  had  been 
carried  by  Hunt  to  England,  were  brought  back  in  Hobson's 
vessel,  to  be  serviceable  toward  the  design  of  a  plantation ;  but 
they  united  with  their  countr)'men,  in  contriving  means  by  which 
they  might  be  reven8;ed  on  the  English.  Manowet  died  soon 
after  their  arrival.  Epenow,  not  allowed  to  go  on  shore,  en- 
gaged his  old  friends  who  visited  the  vessel,  to  come  again,  under 
pretext  of  trade.  On  their  approach  at  the  appointed  time  with 
20  canoes,  he  leaped  overboard,  and  instantly  a  shower  of  arrows 
was  sent  into  the  ship,  The  Indians,  with  desperate  courage, 
drew  nigh,  and,  in  spite  of  the  English  muskets,  carried  off  their 
countrymen.  Several  Indians  were  killed  in  the  skirmish.  The 
master  of  the  ship  and  several  of  the  company  were  wounded. 
Discouraged  by  this  occurrence,  they  returned  to  England.^ 

1  Smith's  Description  of  New  England,  47.  Virg.  &  N.  Endand,  b.  6. 
Purchas,  v.  1849.  b.  10.  c.  4.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  viu.  227.  Hubbard,  N. 
Enff.  c.  8.  I.  Mather,  N.  Edat.  2.  Belknap,  Biog.  i.  806.  Brit  Emp.  i.  256. 
Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  271.  Harris'  Voy.  Ub.  5.  c.  28.  Hunt  took  20  Indians  from 
Patuxet  [now  Plymouth],  and  7  from  Nauset  [Easthaml.  "Like  a  wicked 
variet,"  savs  Hubbard,  he  decoyed  them.  Mourt,  in  Purchas  (ut  supra),  says, 
he  **  sold  them  for  slaves  like  a  wretched  man  (for  twentie  pound  a  man)  that 
care  not  what  mischiefe  he  doth  for  his  profit."  I.  Mather  says,  he  sold  as 
many  of  them  as  he  could,  until  it  was  known  from  whence  they  came ;  **  for 
then  the  friars  in  those  parts  took  away  the  rest  of  them,  that  so  they  mi^t 
nurture  them  in  the  Christian  religion."  Smith's  own  account  is  this :  **  ^t- 
withstanding  aAer  my  departure,  hee  [Hunt]  abused  the  salvages  where  bee 
came,  and  betraved  twenty  scaven  of  these  poore  innocent  soules  which  he 
sould  in  Spaine  lor  slaves,  to  moove  their  hate  against  our  nation,  as  well  as  to 
cause  my  proceedings  to  be  so  much  the  more  diflftcult."  **  This  barbarous 
fact,"  says  I.  Mather,  "  was  the  unhappy  occasion  of  the  loss  of  many  a  man's 
estate,  and  life,  which  the  barbarians  did  from  thence  seek  to  destroy." 

2  I.  Mather  [N.  Eng.  2,  8.]  expressly  says,  it  was  because  Hunt's  scandalous 
conduct  had  excited  «*  such  a  mortal  hatred  of  all  men  of  the  English  nation." 

3  I.  Mather,  N.  Eng.  8.  Hubbaid,  N.  Eng.  c.  8.  Brit.  Emp.  i.  257.  Belknap, 
jM.  Gokgbs. 
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The  treasurer  and  company  of  Virginia,  having  expended  ini-     1614. 
inense  sums  of  money  in  attempting  the  settlement  of  a  colony,    v^^-v^^^/ 
without  any  adequate  profit,  applied  to  the  commons  of  England  Application 
for  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  that  enterprise.     The  attention  ^mpany^io 
to  their  petition  is  said  to  have  been  ''  solemn  and  unusual,"  but  parliament 
nothing  appears  to  have  been  resolved  on.     Tlius  early  were  *°'  "'*^* 
the  affairs  of  the  colonies  brought  before  the  parliament ;  and  it 
is  observed  by  an  English  historian,  as  ''  extremely  remarkable, 
tliat  before  the  colonists  had  acquired  property,  or  a  participation 
in  a  provincial  legislature,  the  commons  exercised  jurisdiction."^ 

1616. 

Landed  property  was  now  introduced  into  Virginia ;  and  for  Introduc- 
this  important  privilege  the  colony  was  indebted  to  governor  "rf" roier? ' 
Dale.     Not  only  the  lands  generally,  that  had  been  granted  by  into  Vir- 
the  Virginia  company  for  the  encouragement  of  adventurers,  but  6i°ia- 
the  farms,  that  had  been  allotted  to  the  settlers,  were  holden  by 
an  unstable  claim.     The  farmers  did  not  possess  them  by  a 
tenure  of  common  soccage  ;  but  enjoyed  them  as  tenants  at  will. 
To  every  adventurer  into  the  colony,  and  to  his  heirs^  were  now 
granted  50  acres  of  land ;  and  the  same  quantity  for  every  per- 
son, imported  by  others.^     An  humiliating  tenure,  unworthy  of 
freemen,  was  thus  changed  into  that  of  common  soccage ;  and 
''  with  this  advantageous  alteration,  freedom  first  rooted  in  colonial 
soil."3 

Smith,  since  his  last  voyase,  had  become  intent  on  setding  a 
plantation  in  New  England.*     The  Plymouth  company,  though 

1  Chalmers,  b.  1.  c.  2.  It  was  objected  in  pa'-liament,  that,  were  tlii*)  enter- 
prise undertaken  by  the  house  and  king,  it  might  prove  the  cause  of  a  war. 
Lord  Delaware  answered,  that  this  were  no  just  ground  of  offence  :  for,  said 
his  lordship,  the  country  was  named  by  the  queen :  the  Spaniards  defend  the 
West  Indies ;  the  Portuguese,  the  East ;  the  French,  the  river  St.  Lawrence ; 
the  Hollanders,  the  Moluccas. 

9  Stith  (139)  says,  a  greater  number  of  acres  had  been  previously  given  to 
each  adventurer ;  but  this  reduction  was  made  on  account  of  the  prosperous 
condtion  of  the  colony. 

3  Chalmers,  b.  1. 34, 36.  Anderson,  ii.  266.  The  author  of  a  Tract,  entitled,  The 
Traders  Increase,  published  in  1615,  remarks :  "  As  for  tlie  Bermudas,  we  know 
not  yet  what  the^  will  do ;  and  for  Virginia,  we  know  not  what  to  do  with  it : 
The  present  profit  of  tho'^e  two  colonies  not  employing  any  store  of  shipping. 
The  great  expense  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  have  been  at  in  planting  Virginia 
is  no  way  recompensed  by  the  poor  returns  from  theoce." 

4  Hist.  Vi^.  N.  England,  b.  6.  209,  210,  215.  Smith  says :  "  Of  all  the 
foure  parts  of  the  world  I  have  yet  seen,  not  inhabited,  could  I  have  but  means 
to  transport  a  colony,  I  would  rather  live  here  than  any  where,  and  if  it  did  not 
maintaine  itselfe,  were  we  but  once  indifferently  well  fitted,  let  us  starve." 
This  very  intelligent  and  penetrating  observer  thus  early  formed  a  just  estimate 
of  the  healUifulness  and  fertility  of  this  portion  of  the  country.  He  had  the 
highest  expectations  from  the  nshery  of  this  coast ;  and  time  has  proved  the 
exactness  of  his  judgment.  Before  settlements  were  formed  here,  he  made  this 
remarkable  discrimination  :  "  The  country  of  the  Massachusits  is  the  paradice  of 
all  those  parts." 
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1615.     much  discouraged  by  the  ill  success  of  Hobson's  voyage  the  last 

^^-v.-^w'  year,  was  incited  by  Smith's  account  of  the  country,  and  by  the 

spirit  of  emulation  with  the  London  company,  to  attempt  a  set- 

M«rcb.        tlemont.     Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  in  concert  with  Dr.  Sutliflk, 

Smith  Mils  dean  of  Exeter,  and  several  others,  equipped  two  vessels,  one  of 

land;  buU«  ^^^  ^^"s,  thc  Other  of  50,  on  hoard  of  which,  beside  seameo, 

obliged  to     were  1 6  men,  who  were  to  begin  a  colony  in  New  England. 

return.        rp[^^  command  was  given  to  Smith  ;  hut,  before  he  had  sailed 

I'iO  leagues,  he  lost  the  masts  of  his  largest  ship,  and  was  obliged 

to  return  under  jury  masts  to  Plymouth.     He  soon  after  sailed 

but  ii  cap-  *  same  who  had  accompanied  him  in  the  last  voyage  as  settlers ; 
Fre^^h^'***^  hut  he  was  taken  by  four  French  men  of  war,  and  carried  into 
Rochelle.     The  vessel  of  50  tons,  that  had  been  separated  fixwn 
him  in  the  first  of  these  voyages,  was  commanded  by  Thomas 
Dermer,  who  pursued  his  voyage,  and  returned  with  a  good 
freight  in  August ;  but  thc  main  design  of  the  enterprise  was 
frustrated.^ 
Newfound-       Captain  Richard  Whitbourn,  who  with  other  Englishmen  had 
land.  made   several  voyages  to  Newfoundland,  now  arrived  at  that 

island,  with  a  commission  from  the  admiralty  to  empannel  juries, 
and  correct  abuses  and  disorders,  committed  among  the  fisher- 
men on  the  coast.  On  his  arrival,  he  immediately  held  a  coart 
of  admiralty,  and  rereived  complaints  from  170  masters  of 
English  vessels,  of  injuries  done  in  trade  and  navigation  ;  a  fact, 
wiiich  shows  the  flourishing  state  of  the  English  cod  fishery  at 
that  early  period.  Many  thousands  of  English,  French,  Portu- 
guese, and  others,  were  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.^ 
October.  Sir  Richard   Hawkins,    by  commission   from   the  Plymouth 

Voyw  of    company,  of  which  he  was  this  year  the  president,  made  a  voy- 
j(ins.     *^  2ge  to  New  England,  to  search  the  country  and  its  commodities ; 
but,  finding  the  natives  at  war  among  themselves,  he  passed  along 
to  Virginia,  and  returned  home,  without  making  any  new  ob- 
servations.^ 

The  French  erected  a  chapel  at  Quebec.^ 

1  Smith,  Virg.  N.  England,  b.  6.  228.  Purchas,  v.  1838.  Hams'  Voy.  i.  861. 
Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  271.  Belknap,  Biog.  i.  311,  312,359,360.  The  London 
company,  in  January,  sent  out  tour  ships  for  New  England.  The  yoyasera. 
arriving  ofT  the  coast  in  March,  fished  until  the  middle  of  June,  and  men 
freighted  a  ship  of  300  tons  for  Spain.  That  ship  was  taken  by  the  Turki; 
*'  one  went  to  Virginia  to  relieve  that  colonie,  and  two  came  for  England  with 
the  greenc  fish,  trainc  oyle  and  furres,  within  six  moneths."    Purchas. 

«  Whilboum's  Newfoundland,  p.  1.  2, 11 ;  &  p.  2. 19.  Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  249. 
Prince,  1615.  Anderson,  1615.  An  English  author,  quoted  by  Andenon,  uyt, 
"our  Newfoundland  fishery  [1615.]  employs  150  small  ships.  Whitbomn, 
who  was  at  Newfoundland  that  year,  says,  "  there  were  then  on  that  coast,  of 
your  majesties  snbjecbi,  250  saile  of  ships  great  and  small." 

3  Gorges,  N.  Eng.  22.    Prince,  1615.    Belknap,  Biog.  i.  860. 

4  Thuanus,  Hist.  Temp.  (Contin.)  iv.  878. 
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Sir  Thomas  Dale,  returning  to  England  this  year,  took  with  Pocahoniat 
him  Mr.  Rolfe  and  his  wife  Pocahontas.  Captain  Smith  was  at  "  England- 
this  time  in  London,  expecting  to  embark  immediately  for  New 
England.  Hearing  of  the  arrival  of  Pocahontas  at  Portsmouth, 
and  fearing  he  might  sail  before  she  should  reach  London,  he 
addressed  a  petition  to  the  queen  in  her  behalf,  in  which  he 
ascribes  the  preservation  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  under  God, 
to  her.^ 

Sir  George  Yeardley,  to  whom  the  government  of  the  Virginia  Virginia, 
colony  was  no^  committed,  having  sent  to  the  Chickahominies  for 
the  tribute  corn,  and  received  an  insolent  answer,  proceeded 
with  100  men  to  their  principal  town,  where  he  was  received 
with  contempt  and  scorn.  Perceiving  the  Indians  to  be  in  a 
hostile  and  menacing  posture,  he  ordered  his  men  to  fire  on 
them  ;  and  12  were  killed  on  die  spot.  Twelve  also  were  taken 
prisoners,  two  of  whom  were  senators,  or  elders ;  but  they  paid 
100  bushels  of  corn  for  their  ransom,  and,  as  the  price  of  peace, 
loaded  three  English  boats  with  corn.^ 

Tobacco  was  about  this  time  first  cultivated  by  the  English  in  Tobacco. 
Virginia.^ 

Four  ships  sailed  from  London,  and  four  from  Plymouth,  to  Eight  ships 
New  England,  whence  they  carried  great  quantities  of  fish  and  ED^ilncT 
oil,  which  were  sold  advantageously  in  Spain  and  the  Canary 
islands.^ 

A  description  of  New  England,  published  this  year  at  Lon-  PubiicarioD 
don,  shows  the  progressive  attention  of  the  English  to  tlie  north-  i^*^^'  *'"^' 
ernparts  of  this  country.^ 

The  Edwin,  a  vessel  sent  by  the  governor  of  Bermudas  to  the  Bermuda*^ 
West  Indies  to  trade  with  the  natives  for  catde,  corn,  plants, 
and  other  commodities,  returned  to  that  island  with  figs,  pines, 

1  Smith,  Beverly.  "  During  the  time  of  two  or  three  ycara*  she  next,  under 
God,  was  still  the  instrument  to  preserve  this  colony  from  death,  famine,  and 
Utter  confusion,  which  if,  in  these  times,  had  once  been  dissolved,  Virginia 

might  have  lain,  as  it  was  at  our  first  arrival,  till  this  day She  was  the  first 

CmrUtian  ever  of  that  nation  ;  the  first  Virginian  ever  spake  English,  or  had  a 
child  in  marriage  by  an  Englishman." 

^  Stith,  141.     Governor  Dale  sailed  for  England  early  this  year. 

3  Chalmers,  b.  1.  p.  36.    Robertson,  b.  9. 

4  Smith,  Virg.  N.  England,  b.  6.  228.  Purchas,  v.  1839.  Harris'  Voy.  i.  851. 
Anderson,  ii.  2^9. 

&  Its  title,  taken  from  the  original  copy,  is :  '*  A  Description  of  New  England : 
Or  the  Observations,  and  Discoveries,  of  Captain  John  Smith  (Admirall  of  that 
Countrey)  in  the  North  of  America,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1614 :  with  the 
successe  of  sixe  ships,  that  went  the  next  yeare  1615,  and  the  accidents 
befell  him  among  the  French  men  jof  warre  :  Witli  tlie  proofe  of  the  present 
benefit  this  Countrey  affooids :  whither  this  present  yeare,  1616,  eight  voluntary 
Ships  are  gone  to  make  furtlier  tryall." 
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sugar  canes,  plaiitanes,  papanes,  and  various  otlier  plants,  which 
were  ininnediately  replanted  there,  and  cultivated  witn  success.^ 

Sir  Thomas  Smith  and  otlier  gentlemen  in  England  sent  out 
the  ship  Discovery  the  fifth  lime,  on  a  voyage  for  the  discovery 
of  a  northwest  passage  to  China.  Robert  Bylot,  whom  they 
chose  for  the  captain,  and  William  Baffin,  whom  they  chose  for 
the  pilot,  sailed  from  Gravesend  on  the  26tli  of  March.  After 
passing  Davis's  straits,  they  came  to  some  islands,  in  72°  45', 
where  they  found  women  only,  whom  they  treated  with  kindness, 
makiug  them  presents  of  iron.  These  islands  Bylot  called 
Womens  Isles.  Proceeding  one  degree  farther  north,  he  put 
into  a  harbour,  where  he  was  visited  by  the  in\)abitants,  who 
brought  him  seal  skins  and  horns,  in  exchange  for  iron  ;  and  be 
named  it  Horn  Sound.  On  this  voyage  he  discovered  and  named 
Cape  Dudley  Digges,  Wolstenhohne's  Sound,  Whale  Sound, 
Hakluyt's  Island,  Gary's  Islands,  Aldennan  Jones's  Sound,  and 
James  Lancaster's  Sound.  In  the  78th  degree,  the  voyagers 
discovered  a  bay  which  the  pilot  called  by  his  own  name,  Baffin's 
Bay ;  but  they  returned  without  finding  the  desired  passage.^ 

The  States  General  of  Holland  having,  in  favour  of  their 
East  India  company,  prohibited  all  others  from  going  to  India, 
either  by  the  Ca|>e  of  Good  Hope  eastward,  or  through  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  westward  ;  the  discovery  of  a  new  western 
passage  into  tlie  South  Sea,  southward  of  those  straits,  was  pro- 
jected. Jacob  Ic  Mai  re,  a  merchant  of  Amsterdam,  the  first 
projector  of  the  design,  and  William  Comelitz  Scbouten,  a 
merchant  of  Hoorn,  fitted  out  two  ships,  on  this  enterprise,  of 
which  Scbouten  took  the  command.  Having  sailed  irom  the 
Tcxel  in  June  the  preceding  year,  he  in  January,  three  degrees 
to  the  southward  of  the  Magellanic  Straits,  discovered  land,  the 
east  part  of  which  he  named  States  Land,  and  the  west,  Maurice 
Land,  between  which  he  found  a  new  strait,  which  he  named 
after  his  paitner,  Le  Maire.     Passing  through  this  strait,  he 

1  Smith,  Virp.  Bermudas,  b.  5.  Tlic  governor  (Tuckar)  sent  the  Edwin  «*  by 
directions  from  England.'* 

a  Fowler,  Vov.  052—357.  Brit.  Einp.  i.  3.  Anderson,  1616.  Recs,  Cydopsd. 
^iii.  Baffin's  ]Bav.  Baftin,  in  a  letter  to  J.  WoUtenholme,  Esq.  writes :  "  In 
Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Sound  in  78  de^.  by  divers  good  observations  I  found  th« 
compass  varied  above  5  points,  or  56  degrees  to  the  westward  ;  so  that  a  N.  E. 
by  E.  is  true  north,  a  thing  uicredible,  and  matchless  in  all  the  world  besides." 
I^arris'  Voy.  i.  593,  634.  After  this  voyage,  the  English  made  no  attempts  to 
discover  the  Northwest  passage  until  the  year  1631.  Baffin  is  pronounced 
**  the  ablest  and  most  scientific  navigator  of  his  day  ; "  and  "  the  first  on  record 
who  practically  deduced  the  lon^tude  from  obs<>rvations  compared  with  tiio 
moon's  place  in  Uie  heavens  at  a  given  time  and  phce."  It  is  hence  inferred, 
that  be  was  not  only  a  good  mariner,  but  a  good  mathematician  ;  '"and  it  ap« 
pears  from  *  a  bricfe  dUcoursc  of  Master  Brigges,'  Uiat  he  died  in  the  practice 
of  his  favourite  pursuit,  at  the  si^^ge  of  Onuuz,  being  *  slaine  in  fight  with  a 
shot,  as  be  was  trving  his  malhcmaticali  projects  and  concludious.' "  Quaiterty 
Review  (Eng.)  lij21. 
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doubled  a  cape,  which  he  called  Qke  Hoora.    Crossing  the     161^. 
Southern  ocean,  he  proceeded  to  the  East  Indies,  and  thence  }o  s^^v-*^ 
Holland.     This  was  the  sixth  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.^  Cape 
In  this  voyage  Schouten  took  formal  possession  of  several  islands  "*^™' 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  the  name  of  the  States  General.^ 

Richard  Hakluyt,  compiler  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries  of  the  R.Hakinyt. 
English  Nation,  died,  aged  61.^ 

1617. 

CAPTAm  Argal,  arriving  at  Virginia  as  governor,  found  all  Sate  of 
the  public  works  and  buildings  in  James  Town  fallen  to  decay ;  "«""•• 
five  or  six  private  houses  only,  fit  to  be  inhabited ;  the  store 
bouse  used  lor  a  church ;  the  market  place,  streets,  and  all  other 
spare  places,  planted  with  tobacco ;  the  people  of  the  colony 
dispersed,  according  to  every  man's  convenience  for  planting ; 
ana  their  entire  number  reduced  nearly  to  400,  not  more  than 
200  of  whom  were  fit  for  husbandry  and  tillage. 

Pocahontas,  having  accompanied  her  English  husband,  Mr.  Death  of 
Rolfe,  to  England,  was  taken  sick  at  Gravesend,  while  waiting  to  Pocahonf 
embark  for  Virginia,  and  died  at  the  age  of  about  22  years.^ 

1  Spieghel  der  Australuche  Navigatie,  Door  Jacob  le  Maire.  Alcedo,  J8rt. 
Maira,  Strait  of,  and  Horx,  Cape.  Rees,  Cycloped.  ^rt.  Maire.  Monson, 
Naval  Tracts,  ChurcliiU,  Voy.  iii.  408.  Harris*  Voy.  i.  87—45.  Anderson,  U. 
168.  One  of  the  two  ships  was  lost  by  fire.  The  other,  on  its  arrival  at  Jacatra 
(now  Batavia),  was  seizcKd,  together  with  the  goods  on  board,  by  the  president 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  company ;  and  Schouten  and  his  men  took  passage 
home  in  one  of  that  company's  smps,  completing  their  navigation  in  two  years 
and  eiditeen  days.  In  fiibhotheca  Americ.  [81  j  there  is  wis  tide  of  a  m>ok  ; 
**  Dianum  vel  Descriptio  laboriosissimi  et  molestissimi  Itineris  factl,  a  Gulielmo. 
Comelii  Schoutenio  Homano  annis  1615,  1616,  et  1617.  Cum  Fig.  Quarto. 
Amst  1619."  Purchas  [v.  1891.]  says,  <*  the  Hollanders  chaUenee  the  dis- 
covery of  new  straits  by  Mayre  and  Schouten  before  twice  saUed  sibout  by  Sir 
F.  Drake ; "  but  I  have  found  no  satisfactory  evidence  to  set  aside  the  Dutch 
claim,  die  justness  of  which  is  conceded  by  the  best  English  historians.  Rees 
says,  Le  iSuire  and  Schouten  were  the  first  who  ever  entered  the  Pacific 
Ocean  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn.  To  the  Dutch  account,  in  the  first  cited 
authority,  printed  in  1622,  is  prefixed  a  print  of  Jacob  Ls  Mairx,  with  this 
fine  on  ihe  top :  *'  Obyt  in  reditu  14  Decembiis  Anni  1616.  statis  sue  81 ; " 
and  these  lines  at  the  bottom : 

«  Qui  freta  lustravit  Batavis  incognita  Nautis, 
Et  non  visa  prius  per  Gallos,  aSiue  Britannos, 
Ac  Lusitanos  Indorum  nomine  claros, 
Christicolasvd  alios,  sukantes  aequora  veils,   * 
Sic  sua  Jacobus  Lemarius  ora  ferebat" 

S  Chahneis,  i.  595.    See  Harris'  Voy.  ii.  805. 

8  Lempriere,  Univ.  Biog.  Diet.  Jirt,  HAKiiUTT.  He  was  a  native  of  Eyton, 
Herefordshire,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  had  die  living  of  Wetheringset,  id 
Suflblk,  and  a  prebend  in  Bristol  cathedral,  and  afterwards  at  Westminster.  A 
promontory  on  the  coast  of  Greenland  was  called  by  his  name  by  Hudson  in 
1608 ;  and  he  deserves  an  honourable  memorial  in  our  own  country,  whose 
eariy  history  he  has  greatly  illustrated.    See  a.  d.  1606. 

4  Smidi,  Virg.  128.  Stidi,  146.  Beverly,  50.  Keith,  129.  Stidi  says  of 
Pocahontas,  that  conformably  to  her  fife,  she  died  "  a  most  sincere  and  pious 
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1617.        Unsuccessful  as  rcpeate#  attempts  had  been,  for  settling  New 
v^^^v^w/   England,  the  hope  of  success  was  not  abandoned.     Captain  John 
N.  England.  Smith  was  provide(>  at  Plymoutli  with  three  ships  for  a  voyage  to 
this  country,  where  he  was  to  remain  with  15  men  ;  but  he  was 
wind  bound  for  three  months  ;  and  lost  tl}e  season.     The  ships 
went  to  Newfoundland ;   and  the  projected  voyage  was  frus- 
trated.^ 
Ltntvovige      Sir  Walter   Raleigh,  having  been   liberated   from  the  tow- 
R  kLhto    ^^^  obtained  a  royal    commissbn   to   setde   Guiana.      Several 
Guiana.       kniglits  and  gentlemen  of  quality  furnished  a  number  of  ships, 
and  accompanied  him  in  the  enterprise.     They  left  Plymouth 
about  the  last  of  June,  with  a  fleet  of  14  sail,  but  were  obliged, 
through  stress  of  weather,  to  put  in  at  Cork  in  Ireland.     Arriving 
at  Guiana  on  the  12lh  of  November,  they  assaulted  the  New 
Spanish  city  of  St.  Thome,  which  they  sacked,  plundered,  and 
burned.     Having  staid  at  the  river  Caliana  until  the  4th  of  De- 
cember, Raleigh  deputed  captain  Kcymis  to  the  service  of  the 
discovery  of  the  mines,  with  five  vessels,  on  board  of  which  were 
five  companies  of  50  men  each,  who,  after  repeated  skirmishes 
with  the  Spaniards,  returned  in  February  without  success.     Dis- 
appointed again  in  his  sanguine  expectations,  he  abandoned  the 
enterprise,  and  sailed  back  to  England.     The  hostile   assault 
made  on  St.  Thome,  having  given  umbrage,  king  James  had 
issued  a  proclamation  against  Raleigh,  who,  on  his  arrival,  was 
again  committed  to  the  tower ;  and  not  long  after  was  beheaded.* 

Christian."  Smith  says :  **  Lady  Rebecca,  alias  Pocahontas,  daughter  to  Pow- 
hatan, hy  the  diligent  care  of  Master  John  Rolfe  her  husband  and  his  friends, 
was  well  instructed  in  Christianity  ; — shec  had  also  by  him  a  childe  which  she 
loved  most  dearely,  and  the  Treasurer  and  Company  tooke  order  both  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  and  it."  She  left  this  son  only,  Thomas  Rolfe  ;  whose 
posterity  is  still  numerous  and  respectable  in  Virginia,  and  inherit  lands  there  by 
descent  from  her,  though  every  other  branch  o?  the  aboriginal  imperial  family 
has  long  been  extinct.  The  marquis  de  Chastellux  mentions  madam  Bowling, 
a  lady  in  Virginia  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  in  1782,  as,  by  a  female  descent, 
having  the  blood  of  the  amiable  Pocahontas  then  running  in  her  veins.  The 
governor  and  council,  in  their  letters  to  the  Company  in  England,  observe : 
"  Powhatan  laments  his  daughter's  death,  but  is  glad  her  child  is  living ;  so  doth 
Opechancanough  :  Both  want  lo  sec  him,  but  desire  he  may  be  stronger  before 
he  returns."    Burke,  Virg.  i.  193. 

1  Purchas,  v.  1889. 

2  Birch,  Life  of  Raleigh,  67,  79.  Oldys,  195—232.  Stow,  Chron.  1030. 1039. 
Josselyn,  Voy.  247.  Heylin,  Cosmog.  1086.  Anderson,  ii.  272.  Prince,  1617. 
St.  Thome  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  town  in  Guiana,  then  possessed  by  the 
Spaniards  [Josselyn,  Voy.  247.]  ;  though  the  English  adventurers  found  many 
fortifications  there,  "  which  were  not  formerly."  St.  Thome  consisted  of  140 
houses,  though  lightly  built,  with  a  chapel,  a  convent  of  Franciscan  friars,  and  a 

.  garrison,  erected  on  the  main  channel  of  the  Orinoco,  about  20  milas  distant 
from  the  place  where  Antonio  Berreo,  the  governor,  taken  by  Raleigh  in  his  first 
discovery  and  conquest  here,  attempted  to  plant.  See  a.  d.  1695,  1697.  Ac- 
cording to  Camden,  it  was  burnt  on  the  2d  of  January,  1618.  Just  before,  in  a 
sudden  assault  upon  the  English  bv  the  Spaniards  at  night,  captain  Walter 
Raleigh,  a  son  of  Sir  Walter,  was  slain.    He  was  "  a  brave  and  sprightly  youi^ 
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He  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  accomplished  persons  of    1617. 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.     He  was  the  first  Englishman  who   n^-v^w/ 
projected  settlements  in  America;  and  is  jusdy  considered  as  His  death  & 
the  Founder  of  Virginia.     To  him  and  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  is  *^***"^'* 
ascribed  the  honour  of  laying  the  foundation  oi  the  trade  and 
naval  power  of  Great  Britain.^ 

1618. 

On  the  solicitation  of  the  Virginia  colonists  for  a  supply  of  Lord  Dela- 
husbandmen  and  implements  of  agriculture,  the  treasurer  and  J'*'?.**'^ 
council  sent  out  lord  Delaware,  the  captain  general,  with  abundant  °'  *'«*'***• 
supplies.     He  sailed  from  England  in  a  ship  of  250  tons,  with 
2()0  people ;  but  died  on  the  voyage,  in  or  near  the  bay,  which  hu  death, 
bears  his  name.     His  ship  safely  arrived  at  Virginia ;  and,  soon 
after,  another  ship  arrived  with  40  passengers.* 

On  the  death  of  lord  Delaware,  the  administration  of  Argal,  Tyranny  of 
deputy  governor  of  Virginia,  became  severe.     Martial  law,  which  g*^«  ^"^ 
had   been   proclaimed  and  executed  during  the  turbulence  of 
former  times,  was  now,  in  a  season  of  peace,  made  the  common 
law  of  the  land.     By  this  law  a  gendeman  was  tried  for  con- 
temptuous words  tliat  he  had  spoken  of  the  governor,  found 

man,  but  fonder  of  ^lory  than  of  safety."  Not  waiting  for  the  musketteers,  he 
rushed  foremost  at  &e  head  of  a  company  of  pikes,  and  having  killed  one  of  the 
Spanish  captains,  was  himself  shot  by  another ;  but,  pressing  still  forward,  he 
was  killed  by  the  Spaniard,  at  whom  he  was  aiming  a  thrust  oi  his  own  sword. — 
Raleigh's  commission  to  settle  Guiana  is  in  Hazard's  Collections,  i.  82 — 85.  He 
had  been  confined  in  the  tower  above  12  years.  See  a.  d.  1606.  The  proclama- 
tion against  him  was  dated  11  June  1618,  and  entitled  "  Proclamatio  concemens 
Walterum  Rawleigh  Militem  &  Viagium  suum  ad  Guianam."  It  is  in  Rymer's 
Foedera,  xvii.  92 ;  and  Hazard's  Coll.  i.  85, 86.  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador^at  the  court  of  king  James,  having  gained  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the 
transaction  at  Guiana,  complained  of  it  to  that  king,  "  as  what  tended  not  only 
to  the  infiingement  of  his  majesty's  promise,  but  of  that  happy  union  "  from  the 
projected  match  between  young  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Infanta  of 
Spain,  "  now  in  a  hopeful  degree  of  maturity."  Oldys.  Raleigh  returned  from 
Guiana  in  July  1618  ;  was  committed  to  the  tower  10  August ;  brought  to  trial 
at  king's  bench  28  October,  and  condemned  to  suffer  deaui  on  his  sentence  of 
1608 ;  and  beheaded  the  next  moruing  at  the  age  of  66  years.  The  sentence  of 
1603  was  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  for  dethroning  king  James,  in  favour  of  the 
king's  cousin,  Lady  Arabella  Stuart.  Burnet  [Hist.  Own  Time,  i.  12.]  says, 
the  execution  of  Kaleigh  **  was  counted  a  barbarous  sacrificing  him  to  die 
Spaniards."    See  Hume,  Hist.  England,  c.  48. 

1  Biog.  Britan.  ^rt.  Gilbert.    Stith,  125.    Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ix.  52. 

S  Purchas,  v.  1774.  Beverly,  51.  Stith,  148.  Belknap,  Biog.  ii.  20.  Prince, 
1618.  Chalmers,  b.  1.  37.  Brit.  Emp.  iii.  65.  Stow  [Chron.  1029.]  says,  that 
lord  Delaware  "  could  not  recover  his  perfect  health  "  aAer  his  return  about  six 
years  since  from  Virginia,  *'  until  the  last  yeare,  in  which  he  builded  a  very 
faire  ship,  and  went  now  in  it  liimselfe  with  about  eight  score  persons,  to  make 
good  tlie  plantation."  He  was  a  person  of  a  noble  and  generous  disposition, 
and  expended  much  in  promoting  the  colonization  of  Virginia.  "  His  memory 
is,  to  diis  day,  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  as  one  of  their  first  and  most  dis- 
tinguished benefactors."  * 
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guilty,  and  condemned ;  but  his  sentence  wds  respited,  and  be 
appealed  to  the  treasurer  and  council,  who  reversed  the  judgment 
of  the  court  martial.  This  is  tlie  first  instance  of  an  appeal, 
carried  from  an  American  colony  to  England.^ 

Argal  published  several  edicts,  which  ^^  mark  the  severity  of 
his  rule,  but  some  of  them  evince  an  attention  to  the  public 
safety.^  ^  He  ordered  that  all  goods  should  be  sold  at  an  advance 
of  twenty  five  per  centum,  and  tobacco  taken  in  payment  at 
three  shillings  per  pound,  and  not  more  nor  less,  on  the  penalty 
of  three  years'  servitude  to  the  colony  ;  that  there  should  be  no 
private  trade  or  familiarity  with  the  Indians ;  that  no  Indian 
diould  be  taught  to  shoot  with  guns,  on  pain  of  death  to  the 
teacher  and  learner ;  that  no  man  should  shoot,  excepting  in  his 
own  necessary  defence  ag^tinst  an  enemy,  until  a  new  supply  of 
ammunition  were  received,  on  pain  of  a  year's  servitude ;  and 
that  every  person  should  go  to  church  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
or  be  kept  confined  the  night  succeeding  the  ofience,  and  be  a 
slave  to  the  colony  the  following  week ;  for  the  second  ofifence,  a 
slave  for  a  month ;  and  for  the  third,  a  year  and  a  day.  Twelve 
years  had  elaosed  sbce  the  setdement  of  the  colony  ;  yet,  after 
an  expense  ol  more  than  £80,000  of  the  public  stock,  beside  other 
sums  of  private  planters  and  adventurers,  there  were  remaining 
in  the  colony  about  600  persons  only,  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  about  300  cattle  ;  and  the  Virginia  company  was  left  in  debt 
nearly  £5000.  The  only  commodities,  now  exported  fix)m  Vir- 
ginia, were  tobacco  and  sassafras;  but  the  labour  of  the  planter 
was  diminished,  and  the  agricultural  interest  advanced,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  plough.^ 

Powhatan,  the  great  Virginia  king,  died  this  year.* 
The  Somer  Isles,  by  direction  of  the  council  and  company  of 
Virginia,  were  divided  by  lot  into  tribes ;  and  a  share  was  as- 
signed to  every  adventurer.     This  measure  essentially  promoted 
the  interests  of  the  infant  colony  setded  in  those  islands.^ 


1  Chalmers,  b.  1.  38.  **  It  is  equally  remarkable,  that  it  was  made  to  the  com- 
pany, and  not  to  the  king  in  council ;  to  whom  appeals  were  not  probably  tram- 
mitted  till,  by  the  dissolution  of  die  corporation,  the  reins  of  government  were 
grasped  by  royal  hands :  Nor  were  they  commonly  prosecuted  till  a  period  tub- 
sequent  to  the  Restoration." 

S  Marshall,  Life  of  Washington,  i.  60. 

3  Stith,  147,  149,  159,  281.    Chabnera,  i.  37. 

4  Smith,  Virg.  125.  He  was  a  prince  of  eminent  sense  and  abilities,  and 
deeply  versed  in  all  the  savsige  arts  of  government  and  policy.  Penetiating, 
crafty,  insidious,  it  was  as  difficult  to  deceive  him,  as  to  elude  his  own  strata- 
gems. But  he  was  cruel  in  his  temper,  and  showed  little  regard  to  tniUi  or 
mtegrity.    Beverly,  51.    Keith,  132.    Stith,  154.    Belknap,  Biog.  ii.  63. 

5  Smith's  Virg.  Bermudas,  b.  5.  187 — 189,  where  are  the  names  of  the  adven- 
turers and  the  number  of  the  several  shares ;  also  in  OgUvie's  map  of  Bermudas. 
Smith  says,  the  colony  had  previously  been  **  but  as  an  unsettled  and  confused 
chaos ;  now  it  begins  to  receive  a  disposition,  fonn,  and  order,  and  becomes 
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1619. 

This  is  the  memorable  epoch,  in  the  history  of  Virginia,  of 
the  introduction  of  a  provincial  legislature,  in  which  the  colonists 
were   re})resented.     Sir  George  leardley,  appointed  governor 
general  of  the  colony,  arriving  in  April  with  instructions  favour- 
able to  freedom,  convoked  a  colonial  assembly,  which  met  at  Jone  19. 
James  Town  on  the  19th  of  June.     The  people  were  now  so  J^aJJ^^i. 
increased  in  their  numbers,  and  so  dispersed  in  their  settlements,  biy  ia  Vii- 
that  eleven   corporations  appeared  by  their  representatives  in  8*""** 
this  convention,  where  they  exercised  the  noblest  function  of 
freemen,  the  power  of  legislation.     They  sat  in  the  same  house 
with  the  governor  and  council,  in  the  manner  of  the  Scotch 
parliament.^ 

The  king  of  England  having  formerly  issued  his  letters  to  the  CoUep  at 
several  bishops  of  the  kingdom  for  collecting  money,  to  erect  a  "*°"^' 
college  in  Virginia  for  the  education  of  Indian  children,  nearly 
£1500  had  been  already  paid  toward  this  benevolent  and  pious 
design,  and  Henrico  had  been  selected  as  a  suitable  place  for 
the  seminary.  The  Virginia  company,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  its  treasurer,  now  granted  10,000  acres  of 
land,  to  be  laid  off  for  tlie  university  at  Henrico.  This  donation, 
while  it  embraced  the  original  object,  was  intended  also  for  the 
foundation  of  a  seminary  of  learmng  for  the  English.^ 

King  James,  by  proclamation,  prohibited  the  sale  of  tobacco  in  Tobacco, 
gross  or  retail,  either  in  England  or  Ireland,  until  the  custom 
^ould  be  paid,  and  the  royal  seal  affixed.     Twenty  thousand 

indeed  a  plantation."  In  1618,  governor  Moor  was  succeeded  by  captain  Butler, 
who,  in  1619,  brought  over  <*  four  good  ships  with  at  least  500  people  alone 
with  him,"  and  there  were  "  600  there  before."  Harris'  Voy.  i.  c.  27.  In  1619, 
1620, 1621,  there  were  sent  to  Bermudas  9  ships,  employing  240  mariners,  and 
carrying  about  600  people  for  settlement  Purchas,  v.  1786.  In  1622,  the 
En^h  had  10  forts  at  Bermudas,  8000  people,  and  60  pieces  of  ordnance. 
Josselyn,  Voy.  260. 

1  Smith,  Virg.  126.  Stith,  160, 161.  Of  the  11  corporations,  4  had  been  re- 
cenflv  set  off.  **  The  govemours  have  bounded  foure  Corporations ;  which  is 
the  Companies,  the  Umversity,  the  Govemour's,  and  Gleabe  land."  Smith,  127. 
The  next  year  was  held  another  assembly, "  which  has  tfirough  mistake  and 
die  indolence  and  negligence  of  our  historians  in  searching  such  ancient  records 
as  are  still  extant  in  the  country,  been  commonhr  reputea  the  first  General  As- 
sembly of  Virgmia."  Stidi.  See  a.  d.  1621.  **  The  colonists  had  been  hitherto 
ruled  radier  as  soldiers  in  garrison,  by  martial  law,  or  as  the  slaves  of  a  despot, 
than  as  English  subjects  vnio  settled  in  a  desert  territory  of  the  crown,  and  who 
were  justly  entitled  to  possess  former  privileges,  as  fuDy  as  so  distant  a  situation 
admitted.  Yet  it  will  be  somewhat  difficult  to  discover,  in  this  most  ancient 
portion  of  colonial  annals,  peculiar  immunities,  or  provincial  authority,  exclusive 
of  parliamentary  jurisdiction."    Chalmers,  b.  1.  c.  2. 

a  Stith,  162, 163.  Anderson,  a.  d.  1618.  The  first  desi^  was,  **  to  erect 
and  build  a  college  in  Vimnia,  for  the  training  up  and  educating  infidel  children 
in  the  true  knowledge  of  God." 
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1619.     pounds  of  tobacco  were  exported  this  year  from  Virginia  to 
v^i^^-w^    England,  the  whole  crop  of  tlie  preceding  year.* 

A  great  mortality  prevailed  among  the  people  of  Virginia,  not 
less  than  300  of  whom  died.^ 
Voyage  of  Thomas  Dermer,  employed  by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  on  a 
T.  tenner  gshing  voyage  to  New  England,  loaded  a  ship  of  200  tons  with 
land.  °^'  fish  and  furs  at  Monahigan,  and  despatched  it  for  England.' 
May  20.  Proceeding  in  a  small  bark  for  Virginia,  he  sailed  between  the 
^*Jf!h  main  land  and  Long  Island ;  and  was  the  first  person  who  ascer^ 
L. Island      tained  this  to  be  an  island.^ 

Sound.  rpj^^  origin  of  the  English  Puritans  has  already  been  observed. 

Retrospect  The  first  half  century  of  their  history  has  been  passed  over ; 
p^^'  ,  but  it  is  resumed  where  it  becomes  necessary  to  the  illustration 
charcb.  of  the  annals  of  New  England.  In  1606,  the  Puritan,  or 
Reformed  church  in  the  north  of  England,  had,  on  account  of 
its  dispersed  state,  become  divided  into  two  distinct  churches,  to 
one  of  which  belonged  Mr.  John  Robinson,  afterward  its  minis* 
ter,  and  Mr.  William  Brewster,  afterward  its  ruling  elder.  This 
church,  in  common  with  other  dissenting  churches  throughout 
England,  being  extremely  harassed  for  its  nonconformity,  sought 
at  length  an  asylum  in  Holland,  where  religious  toleration  was 
sanctioned  by  the  laws.  Mr.  Robinson  and  as  many  of  his 
congregation,  as  found  it  in  their  power,  left  England  in  the  years 
1607  and  1608,  and  settled  in  Amsterdam;  whence  in  1609 
they  removed  to  Leyden.*  After  residing  several  jrears  in  that 
city,  various  causes  influenced  them  to  entertain  senous  thoughts 
of  a  removal  to  America.  These  causes  were,  the  unhealthi- 
uess  of  tlie  low  country  where  they  lived ;  the  hard  labours  to 
which  they  were  subjected  ;  the  dissipated  manners  of  the  Hol- 
landers, especially  their  lax  observance  of  the  Lord's  day ;  the 

1  Chalmers,  i.  47.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  king's  proclamation,  is  that 
*'  divers  conceal  and  utter  tobacco  without  paying  any  impost.'* 

2  Belknap,  Biog.  ii.  65. 

3  Smith  says,  every  sailor  had  £16. 10  for  his  seven  month's  work ;  and  Har- 
ris, that  every  sailor  had,  beside  his  charges,  £17  clear  money  in  his  pocket 

4  Smith,  Virg.  127, 129.  Prince,  1619.  Piuchas,  b.  9.  c.  2, 8, 13.  Harris'  Voy. 
1.  852.  Morton  s  Memorial,  under  a.  d.  1620.  Dermer,  in  his  account  of  this  pas- 
sage through  Long  Island  Sound  [in  Purchas],  says,  "  Wee  found  a  most  dan- 
gerous  catwract  amongst  small  rocky  islands,  occasioned  by  two  unequall  tydes, 
Uie  one  ebbing  and  flowing  two  houres  before  the  other."  This  was  doubtleM 
what  is  now  well  known  by  the  name  of  Hell  Gate,  an  appellation  derived  fit>m 
the  Dutch :  "  quern  nostri  infemi  os,  vulgo  het  Helle^aty  appellant."  Laet,  72. 
A  place  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  Grimston's  History  of  the  Netherhmdi. 
One  of  the  articles  of  a  treaty  in  1583,  between  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  the 
States,  is :  "  The  armie  shall  passe  into  Hellegat,  where  it  shall  be  fumiahed 
with  victuals  "  &c.  In  England  a  similar  name  is  found  in  Camden's  Britannia : 
**  In  hujus  agro  tres  sunt  mire  profunditatis  putei,  HeU  Kettles  vocat  vulgus  id 
est,  Infemi  caldaria  quia  per  antiperista<in  calescat  in  illis  aqua." 

5  See  A.  D.  1550.  Morton,  Records  of  the  First  Church  at  Plymouth  in  Has. 
Coll.  i.  849—354.  Prince,  1606—1609,  from  governor  Bradford's  MS.  Histoiy; 
by  which  "  it  st-ems  as  if  they  began  to  remove  to  Leydon  at  the  end  of  1608.** 
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apprehension  of  war  at  the  conclusion  of  the  truce  between  Spain     1619. 
and  Holland,  which  was  then  near  its  close ;  the  fear,  lest  Uieir   s^-v^w/ 
young  men  would  enter  into  the  military  and  naval  service ;  the 
tendency  of  their  little  community  to  become  absorbed  and  lost 
in  a  foreign  nation  ;  the  natural  and  pious  desire  of  perpetuating 
a  church,  which  they  believed  to  be  constituted  after  the  simple 
and  pure  model  of  the  primitive  church  of  Christ ;  and  a  cihi- 
mendable  zeal  to  propagate  the  gospel  in  the  regions  of  the  New 
World.*     In  1617,  having  concluded  to  go  to  Virginia,  and  settle 
in  a  distinct  body  under  the  general  government  of  that  colony, 
they  sent  Mr.  Robert  Cushman  and  Mr.  John  Carver  to  England, 
to  treat  with  the  Virginia  company,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the 
king  would  grant  them  liberty  of  conscience  in  that  distant  coun- 
try.    Though  these  agents  found  the  Virginia  company  very 
desirous  of  the  projected  settlement  in  tlieir  American  territory, 
and  willing  to  grant  them  a  patent  with  as  ample  privileges,  as 
they  had  power  to  convey  ;  yet  they  could  prevail  with  the  king 
DO  farther,  than  to  engage  that  he  would  connive  at  them,  and 
not   molest    them,   provided    they   should    conduct  peaceably. 
Toleration  in  religious  liberty  by  his  public  authority,  under  his 
seal,  was  denied.     The  agents  returned  to  Leyden  the  year 
following  to  the  great  discouragement  of  the  congregation. 
.    Resolved  to  make  another  trial,  they  sent  two  other  agents  to  j^^^^^g  gg„| 
England,  in  February  of  this  year  (1619^,  to  agree  with  the  fromHoi- 
Virginia  company  ;  but,  dissensions  then  arising  in  that  body,  the  v^^j^^J* 
business  was  necessarily  procrastinated.     After  long  attendance, 
the  agents  obtained  a  patent,  granted  and  confirmed  under  the  patent  ob- 
seal  of  the  Virginia  company ;  but,  though  procured  with  much  tained. 
expense  and  labour,  it  was  never  used,  because  the  gentleman, 
in  whose  name  it  was  taken  out,  was  prevented  from  executing 
his  purpose  of  accompanying  the  Leyden  congregation.     This 
patent,  however,  being  carried  to  Leyden  for  the  consideration 
of  the  people,  with  several  proposals  from  English  merchants  and  Piepara- 
friends  for  tlieir  transportation,  they  were  requested  to  prepare  removing  ta 
immediately  for  the  voyage.     The  success  of  their  enterprise  America, 
designates  a  new  Period  ;  for  "  the  setdement  of  New  England 
forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  colonization."  ^ 

1  See  Note  XXI.  The  truce,  mentioned  in  the  text,  was  concluded  between 
Spain  and  the  United  Netherlands  in  1609.  After  a  war  of  above  .SO  years,  this 
truce,  principally  through  the  mediation  of  the  kin^  of  £ngland  and  France, 
was  concluded  for  12  years.  Histoire  de  la  Repubhque  des  Provinces-Unies, 
1609.  Anderson,  1609.  The  Hollanders  had,  in  a  few  preceding  years,  taken 
and  destroyed  more  Uian  30  of  the  ^i^at  galeons  of  Spain. 

a  Plymoutli  Church  Records,  in  Haz.  Coll.  i.  354—370,  and  p.  87.  Hubbard, 
c.  9.  Prince,  1616 — 19.  Verplanck*s  Discourse  before  the  New  York  Historical 
Society.  The  person,  in  whose  name  the  patent  was  taken  out,  but  who  wa;* 
prevented  from  coming  to  New  England,  was  Mr.  John  Wincob,  "  a  religious 
gentleman,  belonging  to  the  coimtess  of  Lincoln." 
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PERIOD  II. 


FROM  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  PLYMOUTH,  IN  1620,  TO  TH^ 
UNION  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  COLONIES,  IN  164S. 


1620. 

• 

This  year  is  memorable  for  the  first  settlement  of  New  Eng- 
land. It  was  agreed  by  the  English  Congregation  at  Leyden»  that 
some  of  tlieir  number  should  go  to  America,  to  make  preparation 
for  the  rest.  Mr.  Robinson,  their  minister,  was  prevailed  on  to 
stay  with  tlie  greater  part  at  Lieyden  ;  Mr.  Brewster,  their  elder, 
was  to  accompany  tlie  first  adventurers;  but  these,  and  their 
brethren  remaining  in  Holland,  were  to  continue  to  be  one  church, 
and  to  receive  each  other  to  Christian  communion,  without  a 
formal  dismission,  or  testimonial.  Several  of  the  congregation 
sold  their  estates,  and  made  a  common  bank,  which,  t<^ether 
with  money  received  from  other  adventurers,  enabled  them  to 

Curchase  the  SpeedweU,  a  ship  of  60  tons,  and  to  hire  in  Eng- 
md  tlie  Mayflower,  a  ship  of  180  tons,  for  the  intended  enter- 
prise. 
I  pi^  Preparation  being  tlius  made,  the  adventurers,  having  left  Ley- 
den  for  England  in  July,  sailed  on  the  5tli  of  Aus^ust  from  Soutb- 
tmpton  for  America;  but,  on  account  of  the  leakiness  of  the 
small  sliip,  they  were  twice  obliged  to  return.  Dismissing  this 
shipi  as  unfit  for  the  service,  they  sailed  from  Plymoutli  on  the  6th 
of  September  in  the  Mayflower.  After  a  boisterous  passage, 
they  ot  break  of  day  on  the  9th  of  November  discovered  the 
hnd  of  Cape  Cod.  Perceiving  that  tliey  had  been  carried  to 
the  northward  of  the  place  of  their  destination,  they  stood  to  the 
.southward,  intending  to  find  some  place  near  Hudson's  river,  for 


a. 
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• 
setdement ;  but  faUing  among  shoals,^  they  were  induced  by  this     1620. 
perilous  incident,  the  advaniced  season  of  the  year,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  their  condition,  to  relinquish  that  part  of  their  original 
design.     The  master  of  the  ship,  availing  himself  of  the  fears  of 
die  passengers,  and  of  their  extreme  solicitude  to  be  set  on  shore, 
gladly  shifted  his  course  to  the  northward ;  for  he  had  been 
clandestine^  promised  a  reward  in  Holland,  if  he  would  not 
carry  the  English  to  Hudson's  river.*     Steering  again  therefore  j^^^  ^^^ 
for  die  cape,  the  ship  was  clear  of  the  danger  before  night ;  and  Anciior  ai 
the  next  day,  a  storm  coming  on,  they  dropped  anchor  in  Cape  ^*P*  ^^• 
harbour,  where  they  were  secure  from  winds  and  shoals* 

Finding  the  harbour  to  be  in  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  therefore  beyond  the  territory  of  the  South  Virginia  com- 
pany, they  perceived  that  their  charter,  received  from  that  com- 
pany, had  become  useless.     Symptoms  of  faction  at  the  same 
time  appearing  among  the  servants  on  board,  who  imagined, 
that,  when  on  shore,  they  should  be  under  no  government ;  it 
was  judged  expedient,  that,  before  disembarkation,  they  should 
combine  themsehres  into  a  body  politic,  to  be  governed  by  the 
majority.     After  solemn  prayer  and  thanks^ving,  a  written  in- 
strument, drawn  for  that  purpose,  was  accordingly  subscribed  on 
board  the  ship,  on  the  11th  day  of  November.     This  contract  Not.  ii. 
was  signed  by  41  of  their  number ;  and  they,  with  their  families,  fractfor"^ 
amounted  to  101  persons.^    Mr.  John  Carver  was  now  unani-  civUgov- 
mously  chosen  their  governor  for  one  year.    Thus  did  these  in-  •™™«'»^ 
telligent  colonists  find  means  to  erect  themselves  into  a  republic, 
even  though  they  had  commenced  their  enterprise  under  the 
sanction  of  a  royal  charter ;  ^^  a  case  that  is  rare  in  history,  and 
can  be  effected  only  by  that  perseverance,  which  the  true  spirit 
of  liberty  inspires."* 

Government  being  thus  established,  16  men,  well  armed,  with  Vanomoo- 
a  few  others,  were  sent  on  shore  the  same  day,  to  fetch  wood  ^°"•'^■• 
and  make  discoveries;  but  they  returned  at  night,  without  having 
found  any  person  or  habitation.  The  company,  having  rested  on 
the  Lord's  day,  disembarked  on  Monday,  die  13th  of  November ; 
and  soon  after  proceeded  to  make  farther  discovery  of  the  coun- 
try.    On  Wednesday  the  15th,  Miles  Standish  and  16  armed 

1  The  same,  which  Gomold  called  Point  Care  and  Tucker's  Terror ;  but  which 
tibe  French  and  Dutch  call  Maleban    Prince,  1620.    See  a.  d.  1602. 

'  Some  historians  represent  this  bribery  of  Jones,  the  master  of  tfie  ship,  as 
ffbat  was  stupected  merely ;  but  Morton  [N.  Eng.  Memorial,  34.]  sajrs,  **  Of 
tfds  plot,  betwixt  the  Dutch  and  Mr.  Jones,  I  have  had  late  and  certain  intelli- 
gence." 

3  This  contract,  with  the  names  of  its  subscribers^  in  Blorton's  N.  England's 
Memorial,  87—39;  Purchas,  v.  1843 ;  Prince,  p.  #.  §  1 ;  Hazard,  Coll.  i.  119; 
and  Belknup,  Biog.  Jrt.  Carysr. 

4  Univ.  Ifist.  zzziz.  275. 
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men,  in  searching  for  a  convenient  place  for  settlement^  saw  five 
or  six  Indians,  whom  tliey  followed  several  miles,  until  night ; 
but,  not  overtaking  them,  were  constrained  to  lodge  in  the  woods. 
The  next  day  they  discovered  heaps  of  earth,  one  of  which  they 
dug  open,  but,  finding  within  implements  of  war,  they  concluded 
these  were  Indian  graves;  and  therefore,  replacing  what  they 
had  taken  out,  they  left  them  inviolate.  In  different  heaps  of 
sand  they  also  found  baskets  of  corn,  a  large  quantity  of  which 
they  carried  away  in  a  great  kettle,  found  at  the  ruins  of  an 
Indian  house.^  This  providential  discovery  gave  them  seed  for 
a  future  harvest,  and  preserved  the  infant  colony  from  famine. 
Before  the  close  of  the  month,  Mrs.  Susanna  White  was  deliver- 
ed of  a  son,  who  was  called  Peregrine ;  and  tliis  was  the  first 
child  of  European  extraction,  bom  in  New  England. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  the  shallop  was  sent  out  with  several 
of  the  principal  men,  Carver,  Bradford,  Wmslow,  Standish  and 
otliers,  and  8  or  10  seamen,  to  sail  around  the  bay  in  search  of  a 
place  for  settlement.  The  next  day,  this  company  was  divided  ; 
and,  while  some  travelled  on  shore,  others  coasted  in  the  shallop. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  8th,  those  on  the  shore  were  sur- 
prised by  a  flight  of  arrows  fi'om  a  party  of  Indians ;  but,  on  the 
discharge  of  the  English  muskets,  the  Indians  instantly  disap- 
peared.^ The  shallop,  after  imminent  hazard  from  the  loss  of 
its  rudder  and  mast  in  a  storm,  and  from  shoals,  which  it  nar- 
rowly escaped,  reached  a  small  island  on  the  night  of  the  8th ; 
and  here  the  company  the  next  day,  which  was  the  last  day  of 
the  week,  reposed  themselves,  with  pious  gratitude  for  their 
preservation.     On  this  island  they  kept  the  Christian  sabbath.^ 


1  This  "  had  heen  some  ship's  kettle,  and  brought  out  of  Europe."  Mourt's 
RetotioD  in  Purchas,  v.  1844, 1846.  In  a  second  excuntion  a  few  days  after, 
they  discovered  near  the  same  place  more  com,  which,  in  addition  to  what  they 
had  taken  away  before,  made  aJsout  ten  bushels ;  the  whole  of  which  was  after- 
ward  paid  for,  to  the  entire  satis&ction  of  the  natives.  This  place  they  called 
Comhill ;  a  name,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Truro  (hi  whose  township  it  lies) 
have  lately  consented  to  revive.  CoD.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  viii.  214.  But  for  the 
'  first  excursion,  tliis  very  interesting  discovery  of  the  com  would  probably  not 
have  been  made ;  for,  in  die  second  instance,  "  the  ground,'*  says  Mourt's  Re- 
lation,  **  was  now  covered  with  snow,  and  so  hard  firosen,  that  we  were  faine  with 
our  cutlaxes  and  short  swords,  to  hew  and  carve  the  ground  a  foote  deepe,  and 
then  wrest  it  up  with  leavers."  It  was  a  custom  of  the  countiy  to  preserve  the 
com  in  these  subterrranean  granaries.  *<  The  natives  commonly  thresh  it  as 
they  gather  it,  dry  it  well  on  mats  in  the  sun,  and  Uien  bestow  it  in  holes  in  die 

Sound  (which  are  their  bams)  weD  lined  with  withered  grass  and  mats,  and 
en  covered  with  die  like,  and  over  all  with  earth ;  and  so  it  is  kept  very  well, 
till  they  use  it."  Mr.  Winthrop's  account  of  "  The  Culture  of  Maize  "  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  (Abridg.),  ii.  635. 

S  These  were  the  Nauset  Indians.  Purchas,  v.  1849.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
viii.  161,267. 

3  The  shoals,  "  in  a  cove  full  of  breakers,"  were  between  the  Gurnet's  Nose 
and  Saquish.  For  the  correction  of  Morton's  mistake  about  the  name  of  the  last 
place,  i  was  long  since  indebted  to  Judge  Davis,  who  has  corrected  it  himself 
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The  day  following  they  sounded  the  harbour,  and  found  it  fit  for     1620. 
shipping ;  went  on  shore,  and  explored  the  adjacent  land,  where   v^^^^i^ 
they  saw  various  cornfields  and  brooks ;  and,  judging  the  situa-  B«c.  IL 
tion  to  be  convenient  for  a  setdement,  they  returned  with  the  l^^t'^yr 
welcome  intelligence  to  the  ship.^  mouth. 

On  the  15th  they  weighed  anchor,  and  proceeded  with  the  g  . 
ship  for  this  newly  discovered  port,  where  they  arrived  on  the  for'tbis' 
following  day.     On  the  18th  and  19th  they  went  on  shore  for  P°^ 
discovery,  but  returned  at  night  to  the  ship.     On  the  morning  of 
the  20th,  after  imploring  divine  guidance,  they  went  on  shore 
again,  to  fix  on  some  place  for  immediate  settlement.     After 
viewing  the  country,  they  concluded  to  setde  on  a  high  ground, 
facing  the  bay,  where  the  land  was  cleared,  and  the  water  was 
excellent. 

On  Saturday  the  23d,  as  many  of  the  company  as  could,  with 23. 

convenience,  went  on  shore,  and  felled  and  carried  timber  to  the  Company 
spot,  designated  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  common  use.  ^**'°°    ^'** 
On  Lord's  day  the  24th,  the  people  on  shore  were  alarmed  by 
the  cry  of  Indians,  and  expected  an  assault ;  but  they  continued 
unmolested.     On  Monday  the  25th  they  began  to  build  the  first 
house.     A  platform  for  their  ordnance  demanding  the  earliest        ^ 
attention,  they  on  the  28th  began  one  upon  a  hill,  which  com-  suHd  the 
manded  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  plain  beneath,  of  the  ex-  fi"t  ^^^* 
panding  bay,  and  of  the  distant  ocean.^    In  the  afternoon  they 
divided  their  whole  company  into  19  families ;  measured  out  the 
ground ;  and  assigned  to  every  person  by  lot  half  a  pole  in 
breadth,  and  three  poles  in  length,  for  houses  and   gardens. 
Though  noost  of  the  company  were  on  board  the  ship  on  the 
Lord's  day,  December  31st;  yet  some  of  them  kept  sabbath  for  Epoch  of 
the  first  time  in  their  new  house.     Here  therefore  is  fixed  the  J^iicmeni- 


in  his  edition  of  the  Memorial. — The  island  on  which  the  first  sabbath  was  kept, 
was  afterwards  called  Clark's  Island,  "  because  Mr.  Clark,  the  master's  mate, 
first  stepped  ashore  thereon "  [Morton]  ;  and  it  still  retains  that  name.  It  is 
«*  by  the  mouth  of  Plymouth  harbour,"  and  in  full  view  of  the  town. 

1  *«  The  place  of  Uus  first  landing  at  Plymouth  is  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
Unquestionable  tradition  had  declared,  that  it  was  on  a  large  rock,  at  the  foot  of 
1  cfin  near  die  termination  of  the  north  street  leading  to  the  water.  In  tfie 
year  1774  an  attempt  was  made  to  remove  this  rock  (over  which  a  wharf  had 
oeen  built)  to  a  more  central  situation.  The  rock  was  split  in  the  operation. 
Hie  upper  portion  of  it  was  removed  and  placed  near  the  Court  House ;  and  is 
regarded  by  the  Inhabitants  and  by  Visitors  as  a  precious  memorial  of  that  in- 
teresting event,  the  arrival  of  the  nrst  planters  of  New  England  to  their  place  of 
settlement."  The  22d  day  of  December,  New  Style,  corresponding  to  the  11th 
Old  Style,  has  lone  been  observed  at  Plymouth,  and  occasionally  at  Boston,  in 
commemoration  of  the  Landing  of  the  Fathers.  **  The  New  England  Society, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  annually  celebrate  this  day  by  an  appropriate  festival. 
At  Pljrmouth,  it  has  universally  and  familiariy  the  appellation  of  Forgather' 
Day"  Note  of  Judge  Davis,  p.  48,  in  his  recent  edition  of  New  England's 
Memorial. 

^  Hiis  fortification  was  made  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  on  which  Plymouth 
burying  ground  now  lies ;  and  the  reliques  of  it  are  still  visible. 
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epocb  of  tbeir  settlement,  which,  in  eratefd  reoMinbrance  of  the 
Christian  friends  whom  tbejr  found  at  the  last  town  tbey  left  in 
tbeir  native  country,  they  caUed  Plyniouth.  This  was  the  found- 
ation of  the  first  Ei^lish  town,  huih  in  New  En^and.^ 
lev  pMeat  After  the  departure  of  die  adventurers  from  die  coast  of  Eng- 
J^Jj™^  land,  a  new  patent,  dated  the  dd  day  of  November,  was  grant^ 
^"^^  by  Idng  James  to  the  duke  of  Lenox,  the  marquisses  of  Buck- 
in^iam  and  Hamilton,  the  earb  of  Arundd  and  Warwick,  Sir 
Ferdinando  Craves,  with  34  associates,  and  their  successors, 
sQrlin^  them,  ^The  Council  established  at  Plymoudi,  in  the 
'  oounnr  of  Devon,  for  the  planting,  ruling,  ordering,  and  govern- 
ii^  ot  New  England,  in  America."  By  thb  patent  tint  part 
of  the  American  territonr,  which  lies  between  the  40th  and  the 
48th  degree  of  north  latitude  b  breadth,  and  *'  in  length  by  all 
die  breadth  aforesaid  throughout  the  main  land  from  sea  to  sea," 
was  given  to  them  in  abscdute  property  ;  the  same  anthoriQr  and 
privil^es,  which  had  previously  been  given  to  the  treasurer  and 
company  of  Virginia,  were  now  conferred  on  them ;  and  they 
were  equally  empowered  to  exclude  all  from  trading  widmi  die 
boundaries  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  from  fishii^  in  the  neig^ 
bouring  seas.  This  patent  was  the  only  civil  basis  of  all  the 
subsequent  patents  and  plantadons,  which  divided  thb  country.* 
ru^n.  While  the  foundation  of  a  new  settlement  was  laid  in  the 
north,  the  Virginia  colony  was  making  rapid  progress  m  the 
soudi.  Eleven  ships,  which  had  sailed  the  preceding  jrear  from 
England,  arrived  at  Virginia,  with  1260  persons  for  settlement 
Nearly  1000  cdonists  were  setded  there,  previous  to  this  acces- 
sion.^ One  of  the  methods  adopted  for  the  increase  of  th^ 
number,  if  not  the  most  delicate,  was  perhaps  the  most  pcditic 
The  enterprising  colonists  being  general^  destitute  of  £unilies» 

1  Parchas,  t.  1842—1849.  Cofl.  Man.  Hist  Soc.  viii.  208—222.  Bfdrfoii, 
1—25.  Hubbard,  N.  £n|(.  c.  9.  Prince,  1820.  Smith,  Yiig.  280— 288.  Jcmm- 
lyn,  Voy.  248.  I.  Ifather,  N.  Eng.  6.  «  A  Relation  or  Jonmal  of  a  PbntatioQ 
•etded  at  Flymoudi  in  New  En|daiid,  and  Proceedin|p  tbereof,'*  quoted  by  hfe- 
torians  as  *'  Mouit's  Relation,''  and  E.  Winslow's  *<  Giood  News  from  New 
En^and,"  are  reprinted,  with  explanatoiy  Notes  by  ttie  Editor,  in  the  Ylllth. 
volume  of  the  firat  Series  of  the  CoDeetions  of  ihe  MassachasettB  Histmleal 
Society.  Those  Notes  and  the  valuable  papers  in  tiiat  volume  by  (he  smt 
band,  with  ihe  obscure  signature  of  r.  t .  were  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fkeeman,  bto 
Recording  Secretary  of  the  Bfassachusetts  Historical  Society. 

S  Madber,  Bfagnal.  i.  4.  Prince,  1620.  Chalmers,  b.  1.  81.  This  patent  if 
in  Hazard*s  Collections,  i.  108—118,  and  in  Trumbull*s  Ifistory  of  Connecticnt 
(2d  edit.),  i.  Appendix,  No.  zxvi.  **  The  warrantable  Grounds  and  Pkoceedfnf^ 
of  the  first  AssociATXs  of  New  Plimoutfa,  in  their  laying  the  first  Foundatioa 
of  this  Government  in  their  maldng  of  Laws,  and  disposing  of  the  Lands  wittiia 
the  same;**  are  printed  in  a  Prefiioe  to  the  Laws  oi  New  FBmouUi,  coQsctod 
fiom  the  Records  of  flie  General  Co«t  by  Secretary  Morton,  1686. 

3  Hanis'  Voy.  i.  Hb.  6.  c.  25.jpJnD,  where  it  is  said,  there  were  tent  oat 
«  at  least  1260  perrans;"  and  fSMk  [126.]  says,  660  were  dMtiiMd  ftr  the 
pabBc use, and 611  fiir private plaatitions.   SeeA.o.1622. 
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Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  the  treasurer^  proposed  to  the  Virguiia  com-     1620. 

Eany  to  send  over  a  freight  of  young  women,  to  become  wives 
ir  the  planters.  The  proposal  was  applauded ;  and  90  girls, 
'<  young  and  uncorrupt,"  were  sent  over  in  the  ships  that  arrived 
this  year ;  and,  the  year  following,  60  more,  handsome  and  well 
recommended  to  the  company  for  their  virtuous  education  and 
demeanor.  The  price  of  a  wife,  at  the  first,  was  100  pounds 
of  tobacco ;  but,  as  the  number  became  scarce,  the  price  was  in« 
creased  to  150  pounds,  the  value  of  which,  in  money,  was  three 
shillings  per  pound.  This  debt  for  wives,  it  was  ordered,  should 
have  the  precedency  of  all  other  debts,  and  be  first  recov^able. 

Beside  the  transportation  of  reputable  people,  the  king  com- 
manded the  treasurer  and  council  of  the  Virginia  company  to 
send  to  Virginia  100  dissolute  persons,  to  be  delivered  to  them 
by  the  knight  marshal ;  and  they  were  accordingly  sent  over  as 
servants.  The  early  custom  of  transporting  vicious  and  profli- 
gate people  to  that  colony,  as  a  place  of  punishment  and  dis- 
grace, though  designed  for  its  benefit,  yet  became  ultimately 
prdudicial  to  its  growth  and  prosperity.^ 

The  Virginia  company,  disliking  the  almost  excluave  applicar 
tion  of  their  colony  to  the  culture  of  tobacco,  enccauraged  various 
pr^ects  for  raising  articles  of  more  inunediate  necessity  and  be- 
nent,  and  particularly  the  culture  of  silk.  In  conformity  to  this 
new  policy,  150  persons  m  the  cdony  were  sent  to  set  up  three 
iron  works ;  directions  were  given  for  making  cordage ;  it  was 
recommended  to  the  people  to  make  pitch,  tar,  and  potashes  ; 
and  men,  with  materials,  were  sent  over  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing several  saw  mills.^ 

A  special  commission  was  issued  in  April,  by  king  James,  for 
the  inspection  of  tobacco ;  and  a  proclamation  m  June  for  re- 
stnuning  the  disorderly  trading  in  this  obnoxious  article.^ 

This  year  is  remarkable,  in  Virginian  history,  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  freedom  into  colonial  commerce.  The  monopoly  of  the 
treasurer  and  company,  which  had  depressed  the  setdement,  was 
relinquished,  and  the  trade  laid  open  to  all  without  restriction.'^ 

There  were  at  this  time  but  five  ministers  in  Virginia;  and  11 
borouehs  erected  into  1 1  parishes.^ 

This  year  is  memorable  for  the  introduction  of  negro  slaves 

1  Stith*  ie6— I9T.  Belknap,  Biog.  ii.  68,  70.  Chabnen,  b.  I.  46.  Smitii 
[Hist  Virg.  127.]  saya,  diat  50  aervants  were,  tiiiayear,  sent  for  public  aervice ; 
SO,  wfaoae  laboura  were  to  hring  vp  90  of  the  tnfidtVB  ehiliren;  and  that 
othera  were  aent  to  private  plantera. 

2  Stitb'a  TiniDia,  177. 

3  Rymer'a  1^.  zril.  190,  288.  Hazard,  Coll.  i.  89—96,  where  the  commia- 
don  and  proclamation  are  inserted  entire.  The  tide  of  the  fint  ia,  *'  Commiaiio 
Spedalia  eoncemens  le  Garbling  Herbs  Nicotiane.'* 

4  Chatanera,  b.  1.  49. 
8  Stith,  178. 
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'.iik>  ^  u^tiutt*  A  Dutch  man  of  war  landed  20  negroes  for  sile  ; 
«u^  iiiv^  »efe  the  first  that  were  brought  into  the  country.^ 

V^^iiHtttti  I>effner  sailed  again  to  New  England,  and  arriTing  at 
^^|j^r«dc«L  f  )iartba's  Vineyard],  be  was  suddenly  assaulted  by 
|i!2iUii>w  MM  other  Indians,  and  received  fourteen  wounds,  wfain 
sVttH^^Ued  him  to  go  again  to  Virginia,  where  he  died.^ 

About  a  year  after  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  king 
J^iM^ji  granted  Roger  North  a  commission  to  inhabit  and  setde 
«  ciJany  near  the  river  of  Amazons  in  Guiana ;  so  great,  bow- 
0Vt)r,  was  the  influence  of  Grondomar,  the  Spanish  ambaasadar, 
llmt  the  king  in  May  issued  a  proclamation  to  recall  him,  and 
another,  for  regulating  the  trade  with  that  counury.^ 

1621. 

l\)M^i)i  Thk  Plymoutli  colonists  on  the  9th  of  January  proceeded  to 
the  erection  of  their  projected  town ;  which  they  built  in  two 
rows  of  houses  for  greater  security.  On  the  14th  their  Com- 
mon house,  which  had  been  built  in  December,  took  fire  from  a 
Npark  that  fell  on  its  dmiched  roof,  and  was  entirely  consumed. 
On  the  17th  of  February  they  met  for  settling  militaij  orders, 
and  having  chosen  IViiles  Standish  for  their  captain,  conferred  on 
him  the  power  pertaining  to  that  office.^ 

On  the  16th  of  March  an  Indian  came  boldly,  alone,  into  the 
street  of  Plymouth,  and  surprised  the  inhabitants  by  caDing  out, 
"  Welcome,  Englishmen  !  Welcome,  Englishmen  !  ^  He  was 
their  first  visitant ;  his  name  was  Samoset,  a  sagamore  of  the 
country  lying  at  the  distance  of  about  five  days'  journey.  Hay- 
ing conversed  with  the  English  fishermen  who  had  come  to  thb 
coast,  and  learned  of  tliem  to  speak  broken  English,  he  informed 
the  I^lymouth  people,  that  the  place  where  they  were  seated  was 
culled  by  the  Indians  Patuxet ;  that  all  the  inhabitants  died  of  an 
extraordinnry  plague,  about  four  years  since ;  and  that  there  was 
neither  man,  woman,  nor  child,  remainmg.^     No  natives  therefcve 


IMrii  liidlAD 
vUll 


I  Beverly,  b.  1.  r.  8.  Stith,  182.  Burk,  211.  Smith,  Virg.  126,  when  the 
Dutch  »)iip  id  called  a  man  of  war.  Univ.  Hist.  xli.  528.  Chahneis,  b.  1.  49 ; 
who  aayn,  '*  Thiti  iii  the  sad  epoch  of  the  introduction  of  African  alaveiy  into  the 
colonies.'* 

3  Harris,  Voyages.  Purrhas,  v.  1830.  Hubbard,  N.  Ene.  c.  8.  Belknap, 
Biog.  ^rt.  GoRUEs.     Prmce,  1620.    Morton,  59,  and  Edit.  Note. 

3  Oldys,  Life  Ral.  228.    Rymer*s  Foedcra,  xvii.  216.    See  A.  D.  1617. 

4  Mourt*8  Relation,  in  Purciias,  b.  10,  c.  4 ;  and  CoU.  Mass.  Historical  Socie- 
ty, viii.  223 — 225.  The  first  houses  in  Plymouth  were  on  each  side  of  the 
same  street,  which  leads  from  the  old  church  in  Plymbudi  to  die  water  side. 
On  the  place  where  it  is  supposed  the  common  house  stood,  in  digging  a  cellar, 
in  1801,  there  were  discovered  several  tools  and  a  plate  of  iron,  seven  feet  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  ground. 

5  "  As  indeed,**  adds  Mourt,  **  we  have  found  none,  so  as  there  is  none  to 
hinder  our  poitctaion,  or  to  lay  claim  unto  it'* 
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were  dispossessed  of  this  territory  to  make  room  for  the  English,     1621. 
excepting  by  the  providence  of  God  previous  to  their  anival.^        \^*s^-^i^ 

Samoset,  treated  with  hospitality  by  these  strangers,  was  dis- 
posed to  preserve  an  intercourse  with  them ;  and,  on  his  third 
visit,  was  accompanied  by  Squanto,  one  of  the  natives,  who  had 
been  carried  off  by  Hunt  in  1614,  and  afterwards  lived  in  Eng- 
land.    They  informed  the  English,  that  Masassoit,  the  greatest  Mafatsoit, 
king  of  the  neighbouring  Indians,  was  near,  with  his  brother  and  ^  '°^^^ 
a  number  of  his  people  ;  and  within  an  hour  he  appeared  on  the  hls^nt  ap! 
top  of  a  hill  over  against  the  English  town,  with  a  train  of  60  peaiance. 
men.* 

Mutual  distrust  prevented  for  sometime  any  advances  from 
eitlier  side.  Squanto  at  length,  being  sent  to  Masassoit,  brought 
back  word,  that  the  English  should  send  one  of  their  number  to 
parley  with  him.  Mr.  Edward  Winslow  was  accordingly  sent. 
Two  knives,  and  a  copper  chain,  with  a  jewel  in  it,  were  sent  to 
Massasoit  at  the  same  time ;  and  to  his  brother  a  knife,  and  a 
jewel,  "  with  a  pot  of  strong  water,**  a  quantity  of  biscuit,  and 
some  butter,  all  which  articles  were  gladly  accepted.  Mr.  Wins- 
low,  the  messenger,  in  a  speech  to  Masassoit,  signified,  that  king 
James  saluted  him  with  words  of  love  and  peace,  and  that  the 
English  governor  desired  to  see  him,  and  to  truck  with  him, 
and  to  confirm  a  peace  with  him,  as  his  next  neighbour.  The 
Indian  king  heard  his  speech  with  attention,  and  approbation. 
After  partaking  of  the  provision,  which  made  part  of  tne  English 

(resent,  and  imparting  the  rest  to  his  company,  he  looked  on  Mr. 
ITmslow's  sword  and  armour,  with  an  intimation  of  his  desire 
to  buy  it ;  but  found  him  unwilling  to  part  with  it.  At  the 
close  of  the  interview,  Masassoit,  leaving  Mr.  Winslow  in  the 
custody  of  his  brother,  went  over  the  brook,  which  separated 
him  from  the  English,  with  a  train  of  20  men,  whose  bows  and 
arrows  were  left  behind.  He  was  met  at  the  brook  by  captain 
Standish  and  Mr.  Williamson,  with  six  musketeers,  who  conduct- 
ed him  to  a  house  then  in  building,  where  were  placed  a  green 
rug  and  three  or  four  cushions.  The  governor  now  advanced, 
attended  with  a  drum  and  trumpet,  and  a  few  musketeers.     After 


1  Hie  desolating  effects  of  this  plague  were  known  in  En^and  before  the 
charter  of  8d  November,  1620 ;  for  in  the  charter  itself,  king  James  expressly 
assigns  that  desolation  as  a  reason  for  granting  it :  *<  Also,  for  that  we  have  been 
further  given  certainly  to  knowe,  that  within  these  late  yeares  there  hath  by 
God's  visitation  raigned  a  wonderful!  Plague,  togetiier  with  many  horrible 
daughters,  and  murtners,  committed  amoungst  the  Savages  and  bniitish  people 
there,  heertofore  inhabiting,  in  a  manner  to  the  utter  destruction,  devastacion, 
and  depopulacion  of  that  whole  territoiye,  so  that  there  is  not  left  for  many 
leagues  together  in  a  manner,  any  that  doe  claimc  or  challenge  any  kind  of 
interests  therein."  Charter,  Hazard,  Coll.  i.  105.  See  Davis's  Morton's  Mora. 
and  his  Notes,  p.  51,  52,  and  Note  B.     See  Notk  XXII. 

3  This  was  Watson's  hiD  on  the  south  side  of  Town  brook*    Dr.  Freeman. 
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mutual  salutations,  the  governor  called  for  refreshments,  of 
which  the  Indian  king  partook  himself,  and  imparted  to  his  fol- 
lowers. A  league  of  friendship  was  then  agreed  on  ;  and  it  was 
inviolably  observed  above  50  years.^ 

On  the  following  day,  the  English  concluded  their  military  or- 
ders, with  some  laws  adapted  to  their  present  state.  They  also 
confirmed  Mr.  Carver  as  their  governor  the  succeeding  year ;  but 
he  died  soon  after,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  cok)ny.  He  was  a 
man  of  singular  piety,  humility  and  condescension  ;  and  possess- 
ed a  considerable  estate,  the  greatest  part  of  which  he  expended 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  infant  colony,  over  which  be 
presided.  Soon  after  his  death,  Mr.  William  Bradford  was  cho- 
sen governor,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Allerton  his  assistant ;  and,  by  re- 
newed elections,  they  were  continued  in  office  several  years.* 

A  great  mortality,  that  commenced  among  the  people  soon 
after  dieir  arrival  at  Plymouth,  swept  off  half  of  their  number 
within  the  first  three  months,  leaving  scarcely  50  persons  remain- 
ing.3 

The  first  marriage  in  the  colony  was  solemnized  on  the  12th 
of  May,  between  Mr.  Edward  Winslow,  and  Mrs.  Susanna 
White. 

The  first  duel  in  New  England  was  fought  on  the  18th  of 


1  Mourt*a  Relation,  Purchas,  y.  lib.  z.  c.  4.  p.  1860,  and  CoD.  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  viU.  280.  Morton,  1621 ;  Prince,  1621 ;  Hazard,  CoU.  i.  146 ;  Neal,  N. 
Eng.  i.  c.  8 ;  in  all  which  places  the  articles  of  this  league  are  preserved.  This 
league  was  kept  inviolate  until  long  Philip's  war,  1675.  Masassoit  gave  them  all 
the  adjacent  lands.  Hie  New  l%mouth  Associates,  "  by  the  favour  of  the 
Almighty,  began  the  colony  in  New  England  (there  being  then  no  other  within 
the  said  contment),  at  a  place  called  by  the  Natives  Apaum,  alias  Patuxet ;  but 
by  the  English,  New  Plimouth.  All  which  lands  being  void  of  inhabitants,  we 
the  said  John  Carver,  William  Bradford,  Edward  Winslow,  William  Brewster, 
Isaac  Allerton,  and  the  rest  of  our  Associates  entering  into  a  League  of  Peace 
with  Massasoit,  since  called  Woosamequin,  Prince  or  Sachem  of  those  parts : 
He  the  said  Massasoit  freely  gave  them  aU  the  lands  adjacent,  to  them  and  their 
heirs  forever."  Preface  to  Pljrmouth  Laws,  "  declaring  the  warrantable  grounds 
and  proceedings  of  the  Government  of  New  Plimouth." 

S  Morton  and  Prince,  1621.  The  broad  sword  of  governor  Carver  is  preserv- 
ed in  the  cabinet  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

3  Morton,  50.  Prince,  189.  Hubbard.  Tradition  gives  an  affecting  picture  of 
the  infant  colony,  during  this  critical  and  distressing  period.  The  dead  were 
buried  on  the  bank,  at  a  litUe  distance  from  the  rock  where  the  fathers  landed ; 
and,  lest  the  Indians  should  take  advantage  of  the  weak  and  wretched  state  of 
tiie  Ensdish,  the  graves  were  levelled,  and  sown  for  the  purpose  of  concealment. 
This  imormation  I  received  at  Plymouth  from  the  late  Hon.  Ephraim  Spooner, 
a  respectable  inhabitant  of  that  town,  and  deacon  of  the  church,  who  accompanied 
me  to  tile  spot  where  tiiose  first  interments  were  made.  Human  bones  have 
been  washed  out  of  the  bank,  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation. 
Deacon  Spooner,  then  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  had  his  informatioB 
fit>m  Mr.  Thomas  Faunce,  who  was  a  ruling  elder  in  the  first  church  in  Ply- 
mouth, and  was  well  acquainted  with  several  of  the  first  settlers.  Elder  Faunce 
knew  the  rock,  on  which  they  fijvt  landed ;  and,  hearing  that  it  was  covered  io 
die  erection  of  a  wharf,  was  so  affected)  that  be  wept.  His  tears  peifaape  nyed 
it  fiom  obUvien.    He  died  27tli  of  Feb.  1746,  aged  99  years. 
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June,  on  a  chaUenge  at  single  combat  with  sword  and  dagger,  1621. 
between  two  servants ;  both  of  whom  were  wounded.  For  this  v^v^-^/ 
outrage  they  were  sentenced  by  the  whole  company  to  the  igno- 
minious punbhment  of  having  the  head  and  feet  tied  together, 
and  of  lying. thus  24  hours,  without  meat  or  drink.  After  suf- 
fering, however,  in  that  painful  posture  one  hour,  at  their  master's 
intercession  and  their  own  humble  request,  with  the  promise  of 
amendment,  they  were  released  by  the  governor.^ 

Governor  Bradford,  by  advice  of  the  company,  sent  Edward  joiy  2. 
Wnslow  and  Stephen  Hopkins,  with  Squanto  for  their  guide,  to  ^"f^^^^^ 
Masassoit,  to  explore  the  country ;  to  confirm  the  league ;  to  ^f^,  yjgit^^ 
learn  the  situation  and  strength  of  their  new  friend ;  to  carry  Mannoit. 
some  presents;   to  apologize  for  some   supposed  injuries;  to 
regulate  the  intercourse  between  the  English  and  the  Indians ; 
and  to  procure  seed  corn  for  the  next  planting  season.     They 
lodged  the  first  night  at  Namasket.^    In  some  places,  they  found 
the  country  almost  depopulated  by  the  plague,  which  had  deso- 
lated the  neighbourhood  of  Patuxet.     They  passed  through  fine 
old  com  fields,  and  pasture  grounds,  that  were  destitute  of  cattle 
and  of  inhabitants.     Skulls  and  bones  appeared  in  many  places 
where  the  Indians  had  dwelt.     On  their  arrival  at  Pokanoket,^ 
the  place  of  Masassoit's  residence,  40  miles  from  Plymouth,  they 
were  kindly  welcomed  by  that  Indian  sovereign,  who  renewed 
bis  assurances  of  continuing  the  peace  and  friendship.^ 

1  Prince,  1621,  from  governor  Bradford's  Re'fjBter. 

S  Namasket  was  a  town  under  Masassoit.  It  was  that  part  of  Middleboroo^, 
which  the  English  afterward  first  planted.    Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  148. 

8  Pokanoket  was  a  general  name  for  the  northern  shore  of  Narraganset  Bay, 
between  Providence  and  Taunton  rivers,  comprehendmg  the  present  townships 
of  Bristol,  Warren,  and  Barrin^n,  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Isluid,  and  Swanzey 
in  Biastaehusetts.  The  principal  seats  of  Masassoit  were  at  Sowams  and  Kike- 
muit.  The  former  is  a  neck  of  land  formed  by  the  confluence  of  Barrington 
and  Pidmer's  rivers ;  the  latter  is  Mount  Hope.  Belknap,  Biog.  ii.  221.  Ctfien- 
der.  Cent.  Disc.  30,  81. 

4  Purchas,  b.  10.  c.  4,  Mourt's  Relation.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  viii.  282 — 
287.  Hubbard,  New  Eng.  c.  12.  Morton,  69.  Prince,  1621.  Belknap,  Biog. 
ii.  Jbi.  Bradford.  The  nlanner  of  reception  and  treatment  of  the  envoys  at 
die  court  of  Masassoit  is  worthy  of  notice.  When  the  king  had  taken  them 
into  his  house,  and  seated  them,  he  heard  their  message,  and  received  their 
pieeents.  He  then  put  on  a  horseman's  red  coat,  and  a  chain  about  his  neck, 
these  havine  been  among  the  presents,  and  **  was  not  a  little  proud  to  behold 
Umfelf,  and  his  men  also  to  see  their  king  so  bravely  attired."  Having  given  a 
friendly  answer  to  the  message,  his  men  gathered  around  him ;  and,  turning 
himsea  to  Uiem,  he  addressed  them  in  a  speech  :  *<  Am  not  I,  Masassoit,  com- 
mander of  the  country  around  you  ?  Is  not  such  a  town  mine,  and  the  people 
of  it  ?  Will  you  not  bring  your  skins  to  the  English  ?  **  After  this  manner  he 
named  at  least  thirty  places,  to  every  one  of  which  they  gave  an  answer  of  con- 
sent and  applause.  At  die  close  of  his  speech  he  lighted  tobacco  for  the  envoys, 
and  proceeded  to  discourse  about  England,  and  me  English  king,  wondering 
that  he  would  live  without  a  wife.  He  talked  also  of  the  Frenchmen,  bidding 
the  English  not  to  miffer  them  to  come  to  Narraganset,  for  it  was  king  Jamer 
country,  and  he  was  king  James*  man.    It  now  grew  late,  "  but  victuals  he 

VOL.  I.  22 
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1621.        After  tbe  league  with  Masassoit,  Cofffaitaiit,  one  of  his  petty 
y^'s^'^^  sachems,  becomiiig  discontented,  meditated  to  join  the  Namgan- 
Ezpedhkm  sets,  wbo  were  inimical  to  the  Eo^ish;  and  he  was  now  at 
^A^Nm-  Namasket,  attempting  to  alienate  the  subjects  of  Masassoit  from 
mukct       their  king.     Squanto  and  Hobomack,  two  faithfiil  friends  of  tbe 
English,  gping  at  this  time  to  Namasket  to  make  observation, 
were  threatened  with  death  bj  Corbitant,  wbo  seized  and  de- 
tained Squanto,  but  Hobomack  made  his  escape.    To  counteract 
the  hostile  machinations  of  Corbitant,  and  to  liberate  Squanto, 
Aaf.  14.      tbe  goFemor,  with  the  advice  of  the  company,  sent  Miles  Stand- 
ish  and  14  men,  with  Hobomack  for  their  guide,  to  Namasket 
Oki  their  arrival,  the  Indians  of  Corbitant's  fiv^tioo  fled.     Hie 
design  of  the  Ekiglisb  expedition  was  explained  to  the  natives  of 
the  place,  with  menaces  of  revenge,  in  case  of  insurrection  against 
Masassoit,  or  of  vidence  to  any  of  his  subjects.^ 

This  resolute  enterprise  struck  such  terror  into  the  neighbour- 
ing Indians,  that  their  chieis  came  in,  and  solicited  the  friendship 
13.     o^  ^®  English.     On  the  13th  of  September,  lune  Sachems 
SaMDisnoa  voluntarily  came  to  Plymouth,  and  subscribed  an  instrument  of 
of  nine  a-   submission  to  Idog  James.'    It  was  peculiaih'  happy  for  the 
cokmy,  that  it  had  secured  the  friend^p  of  Masassoit;  for  his 
influence  was  very  extensive.     He  was  reverenced  and  renrded 
by  all  the  natives  from  the  bay  of  Narraganset  to  that  of  MaaBa- 
chusetts.    The  submission  of  the  nbe  sachems  is  ascribed  to 
their  mutual  connexion  with  this  soverogn,  as  its  primary  cause. 
Other  princes  under  him  made  also  a  similar  submission,  among 


oflmd  Done;  for  iiideed  be  had  not  any,**  having  bat  joft  returned  h^^  ne 
envoys,  tbevefore,  findmg  no  proapect  of  refreafajiDent,  bat  from  aleep»  deihed 
to  go  to  leat ;  yet  diey  were  diaappointed  even  of  npoae.  **  Hee  laid  aa*"  aiya 
the  nanator, «  on  the  bed  with  himaeUe  and  his  wire,  they  at  Uie  one  end  and 
wee  at  the  oAer,  tt  being  ondy  pbnkei  hid  a  foot  from  the  gromd*  and  a  thimie 

01  foome 


mat  upon  diem.    Two  more  of  hia  chieie  men  for  want  of  loome  jpraaaad  by 
and  upon  us ;  ao  tliat  wee  were  worse  wearie  of  our  lodging  then  of  oar 

journey." 

1  Morton,  and  Prince,  ▲.  d.  1621. 

9  Hubbard,  c.  9.  Prince,  1621 ;  Bdknap,  Biog.  it  228 ;  Hamd,  GoB.  L 147 ; 
where  are  their  names :  "  Ohquamehud,  Cawnaeome,  Obbatinnoa,  liattawahunt, 
Caunbatant,  Chikkatabak,  Quadaquina,  Huttamoiden,  and  Apamiow.'*  Indian 
names  are  variously  written.  Obbatinnna,  or  Obbatinowat,  waa  one  of  the 
Blasaachusetta  aachems,  whose  residence  waa  on  or  near  the  peniMida  of  Shaw- 
mut  [Boston].  Chiklutabok,  or  Chicketawbut,  or  Chickatabot,  waa  the  aaga- 
mote  of  Naponset,  wliooe  name  will  repeatedly  occur  in  the  annab  of  Maaaa- 
chusetts.  These  liaaaachuaetta  aachems  were  not  entirely  independent,  but 
acknowledged  a  degree  of  subjection  to  Biasasaoit  Caunbatant,  or  Cmbituit, 
was  Uie  pet^  sachem  of  Biasaisaoit,  who  had  recently  been  piotting  against  the 
English.  ¥UB  residence  was  at  Mattapayst,  a  neck  of  land  in  die  townaii^  of 
Swanzey.  Mi.  Winslow,  who  had  frequent  conferences  with  him  at  his  wij^- 
wam  and  elsewhere,  represents  him  as  a  hollow-hearted  friend  to  the  Plymoadi 
planters,  **  a  notable  politician,  vet  full  of  merry  jests  and  aquibs,  and  nevar 
better  pleased  dian  when  the  like  are  returned  again  upon  him."  Quadaquina 
WW  tiie  brother  of  Ifasassoit   BIofton»  67 ;  Note  of  Judge  Davis. 
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whom  are  mentioned  those  of  Pamet,  Nauset,  Cummaquid,  and     1621. 
Namasket,  with  several  others  about  the  bays  of  Patuxet  and 
Massachusetts.^ 


The  colonists  judging  it  expedient  to  send  to  the  Massachu-  The  Bar  of 
setts,  to  discover  the  Say,  see  the  country,  make  peace,  and  M|««c«»- 
trade  with  the  natives ;  ttie  governor  chose  ten  men,  who,  ac-  ^oredT' 


companied  by  Squanto  and  two  other  Indians,  sailed  in  the  shal- 
lop, upon  that  enterprise,  on  the  18th  of  September.  Arriving 
the  next  day  at  the  bottom  of  the  ba^,  they  landed  under  a  cli^  s«pt.  19. 
and  were  kindly  received  by  Obbatmua,  the  sachem,  who  had 
subscribed  the  submission  at  Plymouth  a  few  days  before.  He 
renewed  his  submission,  on  receiving  their  promise  of  assistance 
against  the  Tarratmes,  and  the  squaw  sachem  of  Massachusetts, 
who  were  his  enemies.  Having  explored  the  bay,  and  collected 
some  beaver,  they  returned  to  Plymouth.' 

On  the  11th  of  November,  Robert  Cushman  arrived  at  Ply-  Not.  il 
mouth  in  a  ship  from  England,  with  35  persons,  destined  to  Arrival  of 
remain  in  the  colony.     By  this  arrival  the  Plymouth  colonists  with  achti^ 
received  a  charter,  procured  for  them  by  the  adventurers  in  ^'* 
London,  who  had  been  originally  concerned  vrith  them  in  the 
enterprise ;  and  they  now  acxnowledged  the  extraordinary  bless- 
ing of  heaven,  in  directing  their  course  into  this  part  of  the 
country,  where  they  had  happily  obtained  permissbn  to  possess 
and  enJOT  the  territory  under  the  authori^of  the  president  and 
council  tor  the  afiairs  of  New  England.    The  ship,  with  a  freight 
of  beaver  skins,  clapboards,  and  other  articles,  collectively  esti- 
mated at  nearly  £500,  sailed  on  the  13th  of  December ;  but, 
drawing  near  Uie  English  coast,  was  sdased  by  the  French,  Ship  taken 
carried  to  France,  and  robbed  of  all  that  was  valuable.     TTie  °„^**b'^ 
people  at  length  obtained  a  releaae  for  themselves  and  their  ship,  FrencJi. 
and  in  February  arrived  at  London.     On  the  departure  of  this 
ship  iram  Ptymouth,  the  governor  and  his  assistant  disposed  the 
people,  who  had  come  over  for  residence,  into  several  families ; 
and  restricted  the  settlers  to  half  allowance  of  provisions,  which 
were  estimated  to  be  scarcely  sufficient,  at  that  reduced  rate,  for 
six  months.^ 

The  treasurer  and  company  of  Virginia  at  length  adopted  a  yi,^;,. 
measure,  which  had  a  favourable  influence  towards  the  settlement 
of  their  colony.    They  cdfered  territory  to  those  who  should 
either  emigrate  to  it  themselves,  or  engage  the  transportation  of 
odiers.    Upon  such  conditions,  fifty  patents  were  granted  during 

1  Prince,  1621.    Hubbard,  c.  9.    Belknap,  JSrt,  Bradford. 

9  Morton,  and  Prince,  1621.  Belknap,  U.  224.  The  « cliff"  under  which 
they  landed,  is  suppoaed  to  be  Copp's  Hill  in  Boston. 

3  Prince,  1621,  nom  Mourt,  Bradford's  MS.  History,  and  Purchas.  Smith, 
Virg.  884.— Judge  Davis,  from  gov.  Bradford's  Register,  has  made  additions  from 
1  Jan.  to  26  March,  Morton,  68—66. 
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1621.     the  year ;  before  the  close  of  which,  21  ships,  employing  more 
\^»v<^/  than  400  sailors,  bringing  over  1300  men,  women,  and  children, 

arrived  at  Virginia.^ 
ViigUiia  Sir  Francis  Wyat,  appointed  governor  of  Virginia,  arrived 

oonstitutkm  there  in  October,  with  nine  sail  of  ships,  and  nearly  700  people.* 
cii  and  gen-  He  now  brought  an  ordinance  and  constitution  of  the  treasurer, 
erai  aisem-  cduncil,  and  company  in  England,  for  settling  the  government  of 
^'  that  colony  in  a  governor,  a  council  of  state,  as  his  assistants,  and 

a  general  assembly.  This  ordinance  ^*  is  no  less  remarkable  for 
the  wisdom  of  its  provisions,  than  for  being  the  principal  step  in 
the  progress  of  freedom."  It  ordained,  that  two  burgesses  should 
be  chosen  for  the  assembly,  by  every  town,  hundred,  or  particu- 
lar plantation.  All  matters  were  to  be  decided  by  the  majority 
of  voices  in  the  assembly,  reserving  to  the  governor  a  negative 
on  the  whole ;  but  no  law  or  ordinance,  though  approved  by  the 
three  branches  of  the  legislature,  was  to  be  01  force,  until  ratified 
by  the  general  court  of  the  company  in  England,  and  returned 
under  its  seal ;  no  order  of  the  general  court,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  to  bind  the  colony,  until  assented  to  by  the  assembly.'  Thus, 
at  the  expiration  of  14  years  from  the  settlement  of  the  colony, 
its  constitution  became  fixed ;  and  the  colonists  are  from  this 
time  to  be  considered,  not  merely  as  servants  of  a  commercial 
company,  dependent  on  the  will  and  orders  of  their  superior,  but 
as  freemen  and  citizens.^ 
Initnictioni  ^ith  the  Virginian  constitution  Wyat  brought  a  body  of  in- 
to the  gov-  structions  to  the  governor  for  the  time  being,  and  the  council  of 
ooSncSr**  state,  recommending  primarily  to  them,  "to  take  into  their 
special  regard  die  service  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  observance 
of  his  divine  laws  ;  and  that  the  people  should  be  trained  up  in 
true  religion  and  virtue ; "  commanding  them,  in  the  next  place, 
to  keep  the  people  in  due  obedience  to  the  king  ;  to  provide  for 
the  equal  administratbn  of  justice  according  to  the  forms  and 
consutution  of  England ;  to  prevent  all  corruption,  tending  to  the 

1  Smith,  Virginia,  140,  141.  "  This  yeere  also  there  was  much  suing  for 
patents  for  plantations,  who  promised  to  transport  such  sreat  multitudes  of 
people.  There  was  much  disputing  concerning  those  divisions,  as  thou^  the 
whole  land  beene  too  little  for  them :  six  and  twentie  obtained  their  ^sires, 
bfut  as  yet  [1626]  not  past  six  hath  sent  thither  a  man."  lb.  In  the  number 
of  50  patents,  in  the  text,  I  follow  Chalmers,  who  was,  when  he  wrote  his  Po- 
Htical  Annals,  and  so  late  as  1824,  in  the  Plantation  Office  in  London. 

9  Purchas,  v.  1783.    They  sailed  from  England  in  July.    Chalmers,  b.  1.  66. 

3  Stith,  Virginia,  Appendix,  No.  xv;  and  Hazard,  Coll.  i.  181 — 133;  where 
the  ordinance  for  setUing  the  government  is  inserted.  Beverly,  b.  1.  c.  3. 
Purchas,  v.  1783.  Stith,  194 — 196.  Chahners,  b.  1.  c.  3.  Jefferson,  Virginia, 
Qu.  28.  The  governor  is  always  inserted  in  the  old  commissions,  as  a  part  and 
the  head  of  the  Council  of  State.  The  two  branches  of  the  government  {eovn- 
cU  and  assembly)  are  called  in  the  Ordinance,  *<  two  supreme  couodls  in  Vir- 
glnia." 

4  Robertson,  Hist  America,  b.  9. 
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perversion  or  delay  of  justice ;  to  protect  the  natives  from  injury     1621. 
and  oppression ;  and  to  cultivate  peace  and  friendship  with  them,   s^^sy^^ 
as  far  as  it  should  be  consistent  with  die  honour  of  the  nation, 
and  safety  of  the  people.^ 

Captain  William  Newce  offered  to  transport  and  settle  a  thou-  vv.  Newce 
sand  persons  in  Virginia  ;  desiring  to  be  appointed  their  general,  ^^^}^  ^ 
and  to  have  a  patent,  with  the  usual  proportion  of  land,  and  other    *^*'"'' 
privileges.     The  title  and  command  of  general  were  refused, 
because  they  implied  a  power  peculiar  to  the  governor ;  but  a 

Eatent,  in  the  most  ample  form,  was  readily  granted  him.  By 
is  farther  request,  he  was  constituted  marshal  of  Virginia,  to 
take  into  his  charge  the  fortifications,  arms,  and  forces  of  the 
colony,  as  well  as  to  cause  the  people  to  be  duly  trained  up  in 
military  discipline.  To  the  office  were  annexed  1500  acres  of 
land,  and  50  tenants.^  Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  Mr. 
Daniel  Gookin  arrived  at  Virginia  from  Ireland,  with  50  men  of  D.GooUn. 
his  own,  and  30  passengers,  and  planted  at  Newport  News.^ 

A  free  school  was  funded  in  Virginia.  An  East  India  ship  A  free 
having  returned  from  india  to  England,  the  ship's  company,  in-  fy^^  ^^ 
cited  by  the  example  and  persuasions  of  Mr.  Copeland  their  Virginia, 
chaplain,  contributed  £70  toward  building  a  church,  or  a  free 
school,  in  that  colony.  Thirty  pounds  more  were  given  by  one 
unknown  person,  and  £25  were  afterwards  added  by  another. 
An  unknown  person  also  gave  40  shillings  yearly,  for  a  sermon 
before  the  Society.  Many  excellent  religious  books,  of  the  value 
of  £10,  and  a  very  valuable  map  of  all  that  coast  of  America, 
were  also  sent  by  a  person  unknown  for  the  college  at  Henrico. 
Mr.  Thomas  Bai^ave,  a  preacher  at  that  place,  gave  a  library, 
valued  at  100  marks ;  and  the  mhabitants  made  a  contribution 
of  £1500,  to  build  a  house  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers. 
It  was  determined  to  build  a  free  school  in  Charles  city,  which 
was  thought  to  be  most  convenient  to  all  parts  of  the  colony  ; 
and  it  was  named  Hie  East  India  School.  The  company  al- 
lotted, for  the  maintenance  of  the  master  and  usher,  1000  acres 
of  land,  with  five  servants  and  an  overseer.  This  school  was  to 
be  collegiate,  and  to  have  dependence  on  the  college  at  Henrico ; 
into  which,  as  soon  as  the  college  should  be  sufficiently  endowed, 
and  capable  of  receiving  students,  pupils  were  to  be  admitted, 
and  advanced  according  to  their  deserts  and  proficiency  in  learn- 
ing.* 

1  Smith,  yifginia,  189, 140.    Stith,  194. 

S  Stith,  189.    Newce  died  soon  after  his  anival. 

3  Smith  (140)  calls  it  "  Master  Gookin's  Plantation.*' 

4  An  account  in  Purchas  [v.  17S8  J  sajrs,  that  seven  persons  were  sent  "  for 
the  planting  the  thousand  acres.'*  Sidth  (204)  says,  that  caipenters  were  sent 
over  to  erect  the  house  for  this  school,  early  the  next  year.  Mr.  Baisave  died 
before  Smi^  wrote  his  History ;  for  he  mentiODs  him  as  "  their  preacEer  diere, 
deceased.*'  Yiig.  141. 
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The  Virginia  company  having  ordered  a  hundred  acres  of 
land  in  each  of  the  boroughs  to  be  laid  off  for  a  glebe,  and 
£200  sterling  to  be  raised,  as  a  standing  and  certain  revenue, 
out  of  the  profits  out  of  each  parish,  to  make  a  living ;  this  sti- 
pend was  thus  setded :  That  the  minister  shall  receive  yearly- 
J  500  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  16  barrels  of  corn  ;  mbiai 
were  collectively  estimated  at  £200  s^rling.^  There  were  at 
this  time  five  ministers  only  in  the  colony.^ 

The  English  parliament  resolved,  "  that  all  foreign  tobacco 
shall  be  barred ;  but  that  of  Virginia,  or  any  of  the  king's  do- 
minions, shall  not  be  held  foreign."  A  bill,  for  the  restraint  of 
the  inordinate  use  of  tobacco,  was  soon  after  brought  in,  which, 
after  various  amendments,  passed  in  May.  Its  requisitions  are 
very  remarkable.  No  tobacco  was  to  be  imported  after  the  first 
of  October,  1621,  but  fix»m  Vireinia  and  the  Somer  isles ;  and, 
after  that  day,  none  was  to  be  planted  in  England.  There  was 
to  be  paid  to  the  king,  for  custom,  six  pence  a  pound,  m  consid- 
eration of  the  loss,  which  he  might  sustain  m  his  revenue.  None 
was  to  be  sold  by  the  merchant  for  more  thin  eight  shillings,  and 
by  the  retailer  none  for  more  than  ten  shillings,  the  pound ;  but 
they,  who  should  sell  tobacco  by  the  pipe,  might  make  the  most 
they  could.  This  is  the  first  instance,  which  occurs,  of  the 
modem  policy  of  promoting  the  importation  of  the  colonies,  in 
preference  tp  the  productions  of  foreign  nations.^ 

The  measures  of  king  James  embarrassed  not  the  company 
only,  but  the  plantation.  Individuals  who  had  suffered  extreme- 
ly from  the  irregularity  of  his  conduct,  and  from  these  exclusive 
regulations,  apfmed  to  parliament  for  redress.  During  the  debate 
on  the  subject,  two  planters  of  Virginia  complained  of  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue.  A  committee  was  appoint- 
ed, *^  to  examine  this  business,  and  to  consider  in  what  manner  to 
relieve  them,  with  power  to  send  for  the  patentees,  and  to  see  the 
patents ; ''  yet  no  relief  was  obtained.  The  treasurer  and  com- 
pany of  Virginia  addressed  another  petition  to  king  James;  but, 
obtaining  nothing,  they  sought  a  more  eflfectual  remedy  of  their 
evils.  They  procured  warehouses,  and  appointed  factors,  at 
Middleburgh  and  Flushing,  and  compounded  with  the  magis- 
trates of  those  towns  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  a  pound  on  the  im- 
port, and  the  same  on  the  export  ot  their  only  merchandize. 
King  James  soon  felt  the  ill  effects  of  his  own  mistaken  policy. 
No  Virginian  products  were  exported  to  England  this  year ;  all 
were  sent  to  Holland.  The  defalcation  of  the  revenue,  which 
was  the  immediate  effect,  occasioned  an  order  in  October,  that 


1  StiUi,  ITS. 

9  Chalmers,  b.  1.  60. 

3  Chataneis,  b.  1. 61,  70—74,  111.    See  NoTX  XXUI. 
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BO  tobacco,  or  other  productions  of  the  colomes,  should  thence-     1621. 
forth  be  carried  into  foreign  parts,  until  they  were  first  landed  in   \^»v<^/ 
England,  and  the  custom  paid.    This  order,  however,  was  either 
disregarded  or  eluded ;  for  tobacco  was  still  sent  from  Virginia, 
and  even  from  the  Somer  Isles  to  Holland.^     •  ^ 

Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  intrusted  with  the  principal  direction 
of  the  affiurs  of  the  Plymouth  company,  reflecting  on  the  prodi- 
gious extent  of  the  region  to  be  planted,  and  on  the  litde  pro- 
gress of  colonization,  conceived  the  design  of  persuading  the 
Scotch  nation  to  form  a  settlement  within  the  limits  of  New 
England.     Easily  procuring  the  consent  of  the  company,  and 
the  approbation  of  Sir  WiUiam  Alexander  of  Menstry,  a  person 
of  considerable  influence,  he   prosecuted  that  enterprise ;  and  SfP^  ^^. 
king  James  gave  Alexander  a  patent  of  the  whole  Writ^iy  of  S'Csl 
Acadie,  by  die  name  of  Nova  Scotia.'    It  was  erected  into  a  ^  ^sur 
palatinate,  to  be  holden  as  a  fief  of  the  crown  of  Scodand ;  and  ^er.  ^^^*^' 
the  proprietary  was  invested  with  the  accustomed  regal  power, 
bekiiging  to  a   count  palatine.     An  unsuccessfiil  attempt  was 
soon  after  made  to  efiect  a  setdement  of  the  territory ;  and  the 
French  continued  their  occupancy.^ 

John  Mason  procured  from  the  council  of  Plymouth  a  grant  Grant  to 
of  all  the  land  from  the  river  of  Naumkeag  round  Cape  Ann  to  ^^^  Mv- 
the  river  Merrimack ;  and  up  each  of  those  rivers  to  the  farthest  "^"^ 
head  of  them ;  then  to  cross  over  finom  the  head  of  the  one  to 
die  head  of  the  other ;  with  air  the  islands  lying  within  three 
miles  of  the  coast.    This  district  was  caOed  Mariana.^ 

The  West  India  Company  of  Holland  was  now  established  by 
a  charter  firom  the  States  (jeneral,  investing  it  with  an  exclusive 

1  Chahneis,  b.  1.  61, 62.    Robertson,  book  9. 

9  It  WM  bounded  on  the  nordi,  east,  aiMl  soudi,  by  die  river  St  Lawrence 
and  tbe  ocean ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  river  St  Croix.  See  the  charter,  in  Latin, 
in  Hazard,  i.  184 — 146,  from  Mem.  de  I'Amerique.  Chalmers,  b.  1.91,92.  It  was 
given  under  the  great  seal  of  Scotland ;  vet,  as  Chalmers  remarks,  **  it  would 
IMobably  have  embarrassed  the  wisest  civilian  of  ihal  kingdom  to  discover  by 
what  rijdit  the  king  of  Scotland  conveyed  that  extensive  dominion." 

3  Chalmers,  b.  1.91.  Belknap,  Biog.  U.  66.  Purehas,  v.  1871, 1878.  Sir  Wil- 
liam tbe  next  year  sent  a  ridp  with  a  colony  **  of  purpose  to  plant ; "  but  the 
season  was  so  late,  that  they  were  obliged  to  stay  mrough  the  winter  at  New- 
foundland. Another  ship  with  provisions  was  sent  the  next  year  (1628)  ;  yet, 
'*  by  reason  of  some  unexpected  occasions,"  they  resolved  not  to  plant  then, 
but  meiehr  to  discover  and  take  possession.  Salhng  from  Newfoundland,  they 
coasted  along  the  shore  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  on  Port  JoU  river  found  a  fit  place 
lor  a  plantation.  Returning  to  Newfoundland  in  July,  they  left  their  ship  mere, 
and  took  passage  for  England,  wiA  the  intention  of  resumingthe  enterprise  of 
planting  a  colony  tihe  next  year.  Purehas,  ibid.  Laet,  62.  Both  tiiese  writers 
stop  here,  in  their  accounts  of  Nova  Scotia,  excepting  Laet*s  mention  of  the  change 
of  the  old  names  of  places  by  the  Scotch  patentee :  "  Quid  post  ilia  in  illis  par- 
tibus  cestum  sit,  mihi  non  constat ;  nisi  quod  nomina  harum  provinciarum  a 
Wilhumo  Alexandre  mutata  inveni,  in  tabula  Geographica  nuper  in  Anglia  excu- 
sa....Cadia  J^ava  CaUdania,  septent  pan.JVbva  AUxandiia  nominatur...."  &c. 

4  Belknap,  N.  Hampshire,  i.  c.  1.    Nanmkeag  is  often  written  J>r(innmk€ak.  # 
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trade  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  the  eastern  shores  of 
America  from  Newfoundland  to  the  straits  of  Magellan.^ 

Historians  have  affirmed,  that  the  States  General,  this  year, 
made  a  grant  of  the  country  of  New  Netherlands  to  the  West 
India  company ;  but  the  English  deny,  that  they  had  power  to 
grant  what  had  been  given  to  tiie  Plymouth  company  two  years 
before,  by  the  king  ot  Elndand.^ 

Sir  Greorge  Calvert,  a  Roman  Catholic,  having  obtained  from 
the  king  of  England  a  grant  of  part  of  Newfoundland,  that  be 
might  enjoy,  in  this  retreat,  that  freedom  of  conscience  which 
was  denied  him  in  his  own  country,  sent  Edward  Wynne  with  a 
small  colony  to  that  island,  to  make  preparation  for  his  reception. 
The  proprietor,  now  created  lord  Baltimore,  was  so  delighted 
with  the  account  which  hB  received  of  the  ^  flourishing  state  of 
the  cobny,  that  he  afterward  removed  to  it  with  his  family ;  built 
a  house,  and  a  strong  fort,  at  Ferryland ;  and  resided  on  the 
island  many  years.^ 

1622. 

The  Narra-      Xhe  Narraganset  Indians,  conscious  of  their  power,*  aspired 
^reaten      &^  <^  extension  of  empire  on  the  ruins  of  their  neighbours,  who 

war.  —■ — — - — — 

1  De  Laet,  Jaerlyck  Veiliaal.  Hazard,  Coll.  i.  120—181.,  where  there  is  a 
translation  of  thia  charter.  It  \b  dated  "  at  the  Hague  on  the  third  day  of  the 
montfi  of  June,  in  the  year  sixteen  himdred  and  twenty  one."*  Chalmers  [b.  1. 
M9.]  sa3rs,  "  The  month  of  June,  1620,  is  the  epoch  of  the  famous  West  India 
company  of  HoUand,**  and  refers,  for  his  authorities,  to  Corps  Diplomatique  and 
Leonard ;  but  1  follow  these  original  authorities  which  1  have  examined.  The 
company  was  empowered  to  form  colonies,  erect  **  fprts,  and  make  alliances,  both 
on  the  continent  and  islands  of  America.'*  Anderson,  having  said  that  the  com- 
pany was  erected  at  the  expiration  of  the  truce  between  Spam  and  Holland,  this 
year  [1621],  observes,  that  it  "began  with  two  towering  projects,  both  which 
miscarried  in  the  end,  viz.  1.  To  (uive  the  Portuguese  out  of  Brazil.  And,  2. 
To  attack  Peru."  *  — "  Qranen-Haghe^  op  den  derden  dagk  der  Maendt 
van  Junio,  in  *t  Jaer  sesthien-handert  een-en-tmintieh.^* 

2  Smith,  N.  York,  i.  S.  Chalmers,  b.  1.  569,  670,  says,  this  charter  of  New 
Netheriands,  given  by  the  States  General,  though  of^en  mentioned  by  writers, 
and  relied  on  by  governors,  has  neither  been  given  by  them  to  the  worid ;  nor 
have  they  inform^  us  where  it  may  be  found.  Laet  asserts  the  fiict,  but 
without  adducing  any  authority.  Having  mentioned  the  administration  of  H. 
Christiaens,  and  a  subsequent  one  of  J.  Elkens,  under  the  auspices  of  Ae  States 
General,  he  adds,  that  the  Hollanders  thus  held  North  River  several  years,  until 
it  began  to  be  settled  by  the  West  India  company  under  a  new  and  most  ample 
patent  from  those  States : — "  atque  ita  nostri  ab  anno  cicidcxiv  ad  aliquot  sue- 
cedentes  tenuerunt :  Donee  a  sodetate  Indiae  Occidentalis,  novo  et  amplissimo 
eorundam  pnepotentum  Dominorum  diplomate  ipsis  concesso,  porro  ab  ipsis  hoc 
flumen  adiri  et  coloniis  deductis  amphus  habitari  coepit.**  Nov.  Orb.  78.  See  1614. 

3  Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  260.  Chahners  [b.  1.  201.]  says  that  Calvert  established 
the  settlement  at  Ferryland  the  next  year  [1622],  and  eovemed  it  by  his  depu- 
ty ;  and  that  he  visited  it  in  person  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charies  I. 
The  original  Endish  appellation  of  the  territoty,  ceded  to  him,  was  Aytloa, 

4  Prince  [1622]  says,  mey  could  raise  above  6000  fighting  men.  Gookin, 
who  was  his  authority,  received  his  information  from  **  ancient  Indians  ;'*  and 
says,  "  all  do  agree  th^  were  a  great  people,  and  oftentimes  waged  war  with  the 
Pawkunnawkutts  and  Afassachusetts,  as  well  as  with  the  Pequotf  .*'  Coll.  Mms. 
Hist.  Soc.  i.  148. 
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had  been  wasted  by  mortal  diseases.  The  English,  they  foresaw,     1622. 
might  be  an  obstacle  to  their  ambitbn ;  for  Masassoit,  their  own  v^^v^^w^ 
roost  potent  rival,  had  already  taken  shelter  under  their  wings. 
No  sooner  therefore   did  Canonicus,  the  chief  sachem  of  the 
Narragansets,  understand  tbat  the  people  of  Pljrmouth  were  dis- 
tressed by  the  burden  of  additional  settlers,  without  proportion- 
ate  means  for  their  support,  than  he  bade  defiance  to  their 
power.     Regardless  of  the  peace,  recently  concluded,  his  tribe 
first  offered  tbem  repeated  menaces ;  and  he  next  sent  to  them, 
as  a  signal  of  challenge,  a  bundle  of  arrows,  ded  together  with  a 
snake  skin.     The  governor,  having  taken  advice,  sent  an  answer, 
that  if  they  chose  war  rather  than  peace,  they  might  begin  when 
they  would ;  that  the  English  had  done  them  no  wrong ;  nor 
did  they  fear  them,  nor  should  they  find  them  unprovided.     By 
a  different  messenger,  and  in  more  direct  acceptance  of  the 
challenge,  the  snakeskin  was  sent  back,  charged  with  powder  and 
bullets.  The  Indians,  however,  refused  to  receive  it.  They  were 
even  afraid  to  let  it  continue  in  their  houses ;  and  it  was  at  length 
brought  back  to  Plymouth.^   Although  policy  dictated  this  resolute 
measure,  on  the  part  of  the  English  ;  yet  prudence  required  them 
to  use  the  means  of  farther  security.     They  accordingly  impaled  pebrmiry. 
the  town  and  fortified  it,  and  erected  in  four  bulwarks  or  jetties  three  Piynwnth 
eates,  which  were  guarded  every  day,  and  locked  every  night.   In  ISSforti- 
Uie  succeeding  summer,  they  buUt  a  strong  and  handsome  fort,  with  fied. 
a  flat  roof  and  battlement,  on  which  cannon  were  mounted,  and 
a  watch  kept ;  it  was  also  used  as  a  place  of  public  worship.^ 

Thomas  Weston,  a  merchant  of  good  reputation  in  London,  Weston*s 
having  procured  for  himself  a  patent  for  a  tract  of  land  in  Mas-  JJ  vvSw-* 
sachusetts  Bay,  sent  two  ships  with  50  or  60  men,  at  his  own  ganet. 
charge,  to  settle  a  plantation.     Many  of  these  adventurers  being 
sick  on  their  arrival  at  Plymouth,  most  of  the  company  remained 
there  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sunmier,  and  were  treated 
with  hospitality  and  kindness  by  the  inhabitants.     Some  of  their 
number,  in  the  meantime,  finding  a  place  in  the  Bay  of  Massa- 
chusetts, named  Wessagusset,  which  they  judged  convenient  for 

1  Prince,  1622,  from  Bradford's  History  and  Winslow*8  Relation.  Hubbard, 
N.  Ens.  c.  12.  Morton,  an.  1621.  There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  in  die 
form  of  this  challenge,  with  that  of  the  challenge  given  by  the  Scythian  prince 
to  Darius.  Five  arrows  made  a  part  of  the  present,  sent  by  his  herald  to  the  Per- 
sian king.  RoDin,  Anc.  Hist  b.  6.  s.  4.  The  manner  of  declaring  war  by  die  Ara- 
caunian  Indians  of  South  America  was,  by  sendine  from  town  to  town  an  arrow 
clenched  in  a  dead  man's  hand :  **  el  modo  de  decuurar  suerra  es  enviar  de  Pue- 
blo en  Pueblo  la  mano  de  un  disunto  empunada  una  flecha,  que  llaman  de  la  eon- 
voeatoria.^*    Alcedo,  .M.  Chile. 

3  Prince,  1622,  fit>m  Bradford  and  Winslow.  Hubbard,  N.  Eng.  c.  12.  Math- 
er, Magna],  b.  1.  p.  10.  Gov.  Bradford,  refenine  to  the  impali^  of  the  town, 
savs,  **  taking  in  the  top  of  the  hill  under  which  our  town  is  seated.*'  In- 
teUigence  of  the  massacre  in  Virginia  reached  Plymouth  in  May,  and  was  die 
immediate  incitement  to  the  erection  of  this  fort. 
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1622,    setllemeut,  die  whole  company  removed  to  it,  and  b^an  a  plan- 
^^N^-^^  tation.^ 

March  ss,  What  had  been  merely  dreaded  at  Plymouth,  was  experienced 
in  ViiSnia.  ^°  *''  '^  horroTs  in  her  sister  colony.  By  a  preconcerted  con- 
*  spiracy,  the  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Virginia,  oo  the  32d 
of  March,  fell  on  the  English,  347  of  whom,  unreiusting  and 
defenceless,  were  cruelly  massacred.  The  massacre  was  con- 
ducted with  indiscriminate  barbarity.  No  regard  was  shown  to 
dignity;  no  gratitude,  for  benefits.  Six  of  the  council  were 
slain,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  George  Thorpe,  a  very  respectable  and 
pious  man,  who  had  the  principal  management  of  the  lands  and 
afiairs  of  the  college,  had  been  a  distinguished  friend  and  bene- 
factor of  the  Indians.^  An  exterminating  war  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Indians  immediately  succeeded  this  massacre.  The 
people,  concerned  in  the  care  and  culture  of  the  college  lands, 
experiencing  a  great  slaughter,  those  lands  were  now  abandoned ; 
and  no  public  institution  was  again  attempted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  natives  of  Virginia,  until  benefactioQS  were  made  by  the 
Honourable  Robert  Boyle.^ 

To  the  horrors  of  massacre  were  soon  superadded  the  miseries 
of  famine.  Of  eighty  plantations,  which  were  advancmg  fast 
toward  completion,  eight  only  remained ;  and  of  the  numerous 
settlers,  who  had  been  transported  to  Virginia  at  a  great  expense, 
1800  only  survived  these  disasters.^ 

1  Morton,  44.  Mather,  Magnal.  b.  1.  11.  Prince,  1619^1622.  See  a.  d. 
1624.  Wcflton  was  one  of  the  merchant  adventurers,  who,  in  1619,  sent  pro- 
pomlH  to  Lcyden  for  transporting  the  English  Congregatlofi  to  America.  He 
appcam  to  have  been  active  m  promoting  the  Plymouth  set^ment  from  diat 
time  mitU  tliiM  voar.  VThy  he  now  withdrew  his  patronage  we  are  not  informed ; 
but  by  a  letter  from  him,  received  at  this  time,  addressed  to  governor  Carver,  *'  we 
find,"  Hays  governor  Bradford,  *<  he  has  quite  deserted  us,  and  is  going  to  setde 
a  Plantation  of  his  own."    See  Prince,  65,  70, 114, 118. 

2  Hiuith,  Vlrg.  144 — 149,  where  are  the  numbers  slain  at  the  several  plan- 
tations.  Purrhas,  v.  1788—1790.  Beverly,  61,  62.  Keith,  188.  Stith,  211. 
Nemattanow,  a  famous  Indian  warrior,  believed  by  the  natives  to  be  invnlnenif- 
lile,  was  killod  by  the  Englisih  in  1621 ;  and  Keith  [137.]  says,  it  was  in  revenge 
of  his  death,  that  Opcchancanough  plotted  this  massacre.  Chalmers  [b.  1.  68.] 
siiyx,  "  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  emigrants,  notwithstanding  the  humane 
inHtrtirtioH't  of  their  sovereign  and  the  prudent  orders  of  the  company,  had  never 
been  HoUcitous  to  cultivate  the  good  will  of  the  aborigines ;  and  had  neither 
asked  permission  when  their  country  was  occupied,  noT  had  given  a  price  fat 
invaluable  property,  which  was  taken  without  auUiority." 

8  Stith,  217,  295.  Mr.  Boyle's  donation  was  annexed  to  the  profeMonhips 
of  WilUam  and  Mary  college,  as  a  sixth  profes^rship,  for  the  instruction  of  & 
Indians  and  Uieir  conversion  to  Christianity.    Jefferson,  Yirg.  Query  xv. 

4  Purchai,  b.  9.  c.  15.  Chahners,  b.  1.  59.  In  tlie  year  1620  ttieie  wtie 
about  226U  inhabitants  in  Virginia.  [See  that  year.]  In  1621,  governor  Wvat 
brought  over  nearly  700,  which  addition  makes  2960.  Deduct  (roia  thia  nuHkber 
847  for  the  loss  in  the  massacre,  and  the  remainder  is  2613.  If,  as  Pwchas 
leads  us  to  believe,  there  were  but  1800  left  after  the  massacre  and  fiunine,  up- 
wards of  800  are  still  unaccounted  for.  The  ticUwral  deaths  in  tiie  colony  since 
1620  may  partly  account  for  thin  deficiency ;  but  some  aeeeMtiana  to  U  heie 
probably  been  omitted,  which  mi^t  counterbalance  that  loss.  It  is  indeed 
expressly  said  in  Purchas,  that « in  the  yeeres  1619>  1620,  and  1621,  theie  helh 
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Much  as  the  colony  lost  of  its  inhabitants  and  possessions  by     1622. 
the  recent  calamities,  its  losses  were  considerably  counterbalanced   v^-s/-*^/ 
by  supplies  from  the  parent  country.     From  May  1621  to  May  SuppUes 
1622,  20  ships  transported  1300  persons,  and  80  cattle,  from  ^^^^' 
England  to  Virginia.     King  James  made  the  colonists  a  present 
of  arms  out  of  the  tower,  and  lent  them  20  barrels  of  powder ; 
lord  St.  John,  of  Basing,  gave  them  60  coats  of  mail ;  the  city 
of  London,  and  many  private  persons,  made  them  generous  con- 
tributions.^    Such  had  now  become  the  extent  of  the  settlements  inferior 
and  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  Virginia  colony,  that  it  courts  ap- 
was  found  very  inconvenient  to  bring  all  causes  to  James  Town.  ^^^^^ 
Inferior  courts  were  therefore  appointed  in  convenient  places,  to 
relieve  the  governor  and  council  irom  the  heavy  burden  of  business, 
and  to  render  justice  less  expensive,  and  more  accessible,  to  the 
people.     This  is  the  origin  of  county  courts  in  Virginia.* 

The  tobacco,  exported  from  Virginia  to  England,  on  an  aver-  Tobacco, 
age  for  the  last  seven  years,  was  142,085  pounds  a  year.     Pre- 
vious to  the  massacre,  a  successful  experiment  of  wine  had  been 
made  in  that  colony ;  and  a  specimen  of  it  was  now  sent  to  Wine. 
England.^ 

The  English  had  now  ten  forts  at  Bermudas ;  3000  people ;  Bermadas. 
and  50  pieces  of  ordnance.^ 

Thirty  five  ships  sailed  this  year  from  the  west  of  England,  Fishery, 
and  two  from  London,  to  fish  on  the  New  England  coasts ;  and 
made  profitable  voyages.^ 

The  Plymouth  company  having  complained  to  king  James  of  Restraint 
the  encroachments  and  injuries  of  interlopers  on  their  American  J*" N.Eng-* 
commerce  and  possessions,  and  supplied  to  him  for  relief;  the  land* 
king  issued  a  proclamation,  commanding  that  none  should  fre- 
quent the  coasts  of  New  England,  but  tlie  adventurers  and  plant- 

beene  provided  and  sent  for  Virginia  two  and  fortie  saile  of  ships,  three  thousand 
fwe  hundred  and  BevenOe  men  and  women  for  plantation,  witfi  requisite  pro- 
Fisions."  I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  ascribe  some  part  of  this  extraordinanr 
reduction  to  an  emigration  from  the  colony,  seldom  noticed  by  historians.  It 
is  affirmed,  that  several  English  families,  to  shun  the  massacre  in  Virginia,  fled  to 
the  Carolinian  coasts,  and  settled  at  a  place  caDed  Mallica,  near  Uie  river  May.  It 
is  also  affirmed,  that  they  converted  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  Apala- 
ches.  Atlas  Geographus  Americ.  v.  688.  Univ.  Hist  xl.  420.  Brit  £mp.  iii. 
210.  This  last  history  says,  they  were  drwen  on  the  coasts  of  Carolina ;  which 
seems  to  imply,  that  tfiey  made  their  escape  by  water. 

1  Purchas,  ut  supra.    Smith,  Virg.  147.    Stith,  238.    Univ.  Hist  xli.  629. 

3Bever^,  60.    Stith,  207.    Brit  Emp.  iii.  68. 

3  Stith,  218,  246.  Robertson,  b.  9.  French  vinedressers,  brought  over  to 
Virginia  in  1621,  wrote  to  the  English  company,  tiiat  the  Virginia  climate  and 
soil  surpass  the  province  of  Langueidoc.    Beverly,  191. 

4  Josselyn,  Voy.  250.  In  the  years  1619,  1620, 1621,  there  were  sent  to 
Bermudas  9  ships,  employing  240  mariners,  and  carrying  about  900  people  for 
settlement.    Pimshas,  v.  1785. 

5  Smith's  N.  Eng.  txyals,  in  Purchas,  v.  1840—1842.  «  Where  in  Newfound- 
land they  shared  sixe  or  seven  pounds  for  a  conmion  man,  in  New  England  tfaev 
shared  fourteene  pounds ;  besides  six  Dutch  and  French  diips  made  wondeifml 
retumes  in  fiirres." 
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1622.    ers ;  or  traffic  with  the  Indians  otherwise  than  by  the  license  of 
the  council  of  Plymouth,  or  according  to  the  orders  of  the  privy 
council.     ''  This  remarkable  edict,  far  from  proving  beneficial  to 
the  company,  really  brought  on  its  dissolution."^ 
Grant  to  A  grant  was  made  by  the  council  of  Plymouth  to  Sir  Ferdi- 

Goiges.       nando  Gorges  and  John  Mason,  jointly,  of  all  the  lands  between 
the  rivers  Merrimack  and  Sagadahock,  extending  back  to  the 
great  lakes  and  river  of  Canada.     This  district  was  caUed  La- 
conia.^ 
State  of  All  the  colony  of  Quebec,  at  this  period  of  Canadian  annals, 

Qaebec  consisted  of  no  more  than  50  persons,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. An  establishment,  however,  had  been  formed  at  Trois 
Rivieres ;  and  a  brisk  trade  continued  to  be  carried  on  at  Ta- 
doussac.^ 

1623. 

Vititto  Intelligence  being  received  at  Plymouth,  that  Masassoit  was 

Masassoit  likely  to  die,  and  that  a  Dutch  ship  was  driven  ashore  near  his 
house,  the  governor  sent  Edward  >Vinslow  and  John  Hambden 
with  Hobomack,  to  visit  and  assist  him,  and  to  speak  with  the 
Dutch.^  They  found  Masassoit  extremely  ill ;  but,  by  cordials 
administered  by  Mr.  Wiuslow,  he  revived.  After  their  departure, 
Hobomack  informed  them  that  Masassoit  had  privately  charged 
iDdiaacon-  him  to  tell  Mr.  Winslow,  that  there  was  a  plot  of  the  Massacbu- 
spiiacy.  setts  against  Weston's  people  at  Wessagusset;  that,  lest  the 
English  of  Plymouth  should  avenge  their  countimnen,  they  also 
were  to  be  destroyed ;  and  that  the  Indians  of  raomet,  Nauset, 
Mattachiest,  Succonet,  the  Isle  of  Capawick,  Manomet,  and 
Agawaywom,  had  joined  with  the  Massachusetts  in  this  con- 
spiracy ;  and  that  he  advised  them  to  kill  the  conspirators,  as  the 
only  means  of  security  .* 

1  Chalmers,  b.  1.  91.  This  Procbnation,  dated  6  November,  is  in  Hazard's 
CoU.  i.  151, 152;  and  in  Rymer's  Foedera,  xvii.  416 ;  and  is  entitled,  **  A  Pro- 
clamation, prohibiting  interloping  and  disorderly  trading  to  New  £n|^and  in 
America." 

9  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  i.  c.  1. 

3  Champlain,  Yoy.  2  partie,  49.  Charlevoix,  Noav.  France,  i.  168.  Univ. 
Hist  xxxix.  419. 

4  Mr.  Hambden  is  said  to  have  been  a  gentleman  of  London,  who  dien  win- 
tered with  the  Plymouth  colonists,  and  "desired  much  to  see  the  country '*; 
and  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Belknap  to  be  the  same  person,  who  afterward  distin- 
stushed  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  demands  of  Charles  I.  WlndoWy 
Relat.    Bellmap,  Biog.  ii.  229. 

5  Mattachiest  seems  to  be  the  country  between  Barnstable  and  Yazmoiitfa 
harbours.  Manomet  is  the  name  of  a  creek  or  river,  which  runs  duourii  die 
town  of  Sandwich  into  the  upper  part  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  formerly  called  Mano- 
met Bay.  Between  this  and  Scusset  Creek  is  the  place,  which,  for  more  tihaa 
a  century,  has  been  thought  of  as  proper  to  be  cut  through,  to  form  a  communi- 
cation W  a  navieible  canal,  from  Barnstable  Bay  to  Buzzard's  Bay.  Princeb 
162S.   Mknap,  Biog.  ii.  314. 
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The  governor,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  which  was  con-     1623. 
firmed  by  other  evidences,  ordered  Standish  to  take  with  him  as  v^*v*^ 
many  men  as  he  should  judge  sufficient,  and,  if  a  plot  should  be  Ezpeditkm 
discovered,  to  fall  on  the  conspirators.     Standish,  with  eight  men,  ^Jropprcw* 
sailed  to  the  Massachusetts,  where  the  natives,  suspecting  his  it 
design,  insulted  and  threatened  him.     Watching  his  opportunity, 
when  four  of  them,  Vi^Uuwamet,  Pecksuot,  another  Indian,  and 
a  youth  of  18,  brother  of  Wittuwamet,  and  about  as  many  of  his 
own  men,  were  in  the  same  room,  he  gave  a  signal  to  his  men ; 
the  door  was  instantly  shut ;  and,  snatching  the  knife  of  Peck- 
suot  from  his  neck,  he  kiUed  him  with  it,  a^r  a  violent  struggle ; 
his  parQr  killed  Wittuwamet,  and  the  other  Indian ;  and  hung 
the  youth.     Proceeding  to  another  place,  Standish  killed  an 
Indian  ;  and  afterward  had  a  skirmish  with  a  party  of  Indians, 
which  he  put  to  flight.     Weston's  men  also  killed  two  Indians. 
Standish,  with  that  generosity  which  characterizes  true  bravery, 
released  the  Indian  women,  without  taking  their  beaver  coats,  or 
allowing  the  least  incivility  to  be  oflTered  them.     The  English  Wetsagiu- 
settlers  now  abandoned  Wessagusset ;  and  their  plantation  was  J**  Jj"*" 
thus  broken  up,  within  a  vear  after  its  commencement.   Standish,  theEn^h. 
having  supplied  them  with  com,  and  conducted  them  safely  out 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  a  small  ship  of  their  own,  returned  to 
Pljrmouth,  bringing  ttfe  head  of  Wittuwamet,  which  he  set  up  on 
the  fort.     This  sudden  and  unexpected  execution  so  terrifiea  the 
other  natives,  who  had  intended  to  join  the  Massachusetts  in  the 
conspiracy,  that  they  forsook  their  houses,  and  fled  to  swamps 
and  desert  places,  where  they  contracted  diseases  which  proved 
mortal  to  many  of  them ;  among  whom  were  Canacum^  sachem 
of  Manomet ;  Aspinet,  sachem  of  Nauset ;  and  lanough,  sachem 
of  Mattachiest.^ 

A  severe  drought  prevailing  at  this  time  in  Plymouth,  the  Drought 
government  set  apart  a  solemn  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer ; 
and  soon  after,  m  grateful  and  pious  acknowledgment  of  the 
blessmg  of  copious  showers,  and  supplies  of  provisbns,  a  day  of 
public  thanksgiving.^ 

1  WiD8low*8  **  Good  Newes  from  New  Eoj^d :  Or,  a  Relation  of  tiunn  re- 
markable in  that  Plantatioft,"  abridged  in  Purchas,  b.  10.  c.  5.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist 
Society,  viii,  257—268.  Mather,  Magna!,  b.  1.  c.  3.  Morton  &  Prince,  1628. 
I.  MitOier,  N.  Eng.  14 — 16.  Belknap,  Biog.  ii.  ^rt.  Standish.  Wittuwamet  . 
was  a  chief  of  ihe  Massachusetts,  said  to  be  '*  a  notable  insultins  Indian.*' 
Pecksuot  was  "  a  notable  Pinese,  i.  e.  Counsellor  and  Warrior."  Prmce,  1628. 
Winslow  says,  Pecksuot  had  made  the  point  of  his  knife  as  sharp  as  a  needle, 
and  ground  the  back  also  to  an  edee.  The  natives  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing 
knives,  suspended  at  the  breast,  m  sheattis  tied  about  the  neck.  One  of  these 
Indian  sheaths,  a  part  of  the  spoils  in  the  old  wars  with  die  French  and  Indians, 
is  in  my  possession.  It  is  seven  inches  long,  and  terminates  in  a  point.  It  is 
made  of  leather,  curiously  wrought  with  some  hard  but  pliant  substance  of  va- 
rious colours,  and  trimmed  at  me  upper  edge  with  a  fringe  widi  litUe  pendant 
rolls  of  brass  or  some  other  metal. 

9  Purchas,  b.  10.  c.  5. 1866.   Prince,  1628,  frop  Bradford  and  Winslow. 
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Pierce*8 
patent  as- 
ligned  to 
the  Ply- 
mouth ad- 
venturer!. 


Settlements 
bf^nn  at 
Pascataqua 


nver. 


Little  Har- 
bour. 


DoTeri 


The  first  patent  of  I^ymouth  had  been  taken  out  ui  the  name 
of  John  Pierce,  in  trust  for  tlie  company  of  adventurers ;  but 
when  he  saw  the  promising  state  of  their  settlement,  and  the 
favour  which  their  success  had  obtained  for  them  with  the  coud- 
cil  for  New  England,  he,  witliout  tlieir  knowledge,  but  in  their 
name,  procured  another  patent  of  larger  extent,  intending  to  keep 
it  for  his  own  bene6t,  and  hold  the  adventurers  as  his  tenants,  to 
sue  and  be  sued  at  his  courts.  In  pursuance  of  this  design,  be, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  last  year,  and  beginning  of  this,  made  re- 
peated attempts  to  send  a  ship  to  New  England ;  but  it  was 
forced  back  by  storms.  In  the  last  attempt,  ibe  mariners,  about 
the  middle  of  February,  were  obliged,  in  a  terrible  storm,  to  cut 
away  their  main  mast,  and  return  to  Portsmouth.  Pierce  was 
then  on  board,  with  109  souk.  After  these  successive  losses, 
he  was  prevailed  on  by  the  company  of  adventurers,  to  assign 
to  them,  for  £500,  the  patent  which  had  cost  him  but  £50.  The 
goods,  with  tlie  charge  of  passengers  in  this  ship,  cost  the  com- 
pany £640.  Another  ship  was  hired,  to  transport  the  passengers 
and  goods;  and  it  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  July.  Soon  after 
arrived  a  new  vessel  of  44  tons,  wliich  the  company  had  built, 
to  remain  in  the  country  ;  both  brought  supplies  for  the  planta- 
tion, and  about  60  passengers.^ 

John  Mason,  Sir  Fcrdinando  Gorges  and  others,  having  ob- 
tained patents  of  the  New  England  council  for  several  portions 
of  territory,  sent  over,  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  David  Tomson, 
Edward  and  William  Hilton,  and  a  few  other  persons,  to  begin  a 
settlement.  Tomson  and  some  of  his  company  began  one  ac- 
cordingly, 25  leagues  north  east  from  Plymouth,  near  Smith's 
Isles,  at  a  place  called  Pascatoquack.  The  place  first  seized 
was  called  Litde  Harbour,  on  the  west  side  of  Pascataqua  river, 
and  near  its  mouth ;  where  was  built  the  first  house,  called  Ma- 
son Hall.  The  Hiltons,  proceeding  higher  up  the  river,  setded 
at  Cochecho,  afterward  called  Dover.  Scattered  settlements 
were  also  begun  this  year,  by  different  adventurers,  at  Mooahi- 
gan,  and  at  other  places.^ 


1  Morton,  1628.  Prince,  1623,  from  Bradford  and  Yinslow.  Mather,  BfagoaL 
b.  1.  c.  8.    Nea],  N.  Eng.  i.  118, 115.    Belkna|>,  Bioe.  u.  2.34,  286. 

&  Window's  Relation,  Purcliaa,  v.  lib.  10.  c.  6. 1867.  Hubbard,  N.  Eju;,  c 
18,  SI.  Prince,  1628.  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  i.  c.  1.  Fanner's  MS.  The  cMm- 
My  and  some  part  of  the  stone  wall  of  this  house  were  standing  when  Hubbard 
wrote  his  histoiy .  Tomson,  from  dislike  either  of  the  place,  or  of  his  employen, 
lemoved  within  a  year  after  into  Massachusetts,  where  he  possessed  himself  of  a 
lertSfe  island,  and  a  valuable  neck  of  land,  which  was  afterward  confirmed  to 
Um,  or  Us  hein,  by  the  Massachusetts  court,  on  the  surrender  of  all  his  other 
Interest  in  New  England.  Tomson  (so  Winslow  writes  the  name)  was  t 
Scotchman ;  the  Hiltons  were  from  London.  The  neck  of  land  possessed  by 
Tomson  was  SquatUum  neck.  Bradford's  Letter  Book,  Coll.  Blass.  Hist  Soc- 
liL  68 ;  Belbuip,  Biog.  U.  884.— But  few  buildings  were  erected  about  Pweata- 
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Francis  West  arrived  at  P^mouth  in  June,  with  a  commisaon     1623. 
to  be  admiral  of  New  England,  with  power  to  restrain  such  ships,   v^-s/-*^/ 
as  came  either  to  fish  or  trade  on  the  coast  without  license  from  F.  Wett 
the  New  England  council ;  but,  finding  the  fishermen  too  stub-  l^^  ^ 
bom  and  strong  for  him,  he  safled  for  Virginia.     The  owners  of  N.  Engtaiidi 
the  fishing  vessels,  complaining  to  the  parliament  of  this  attempt- 
ed restraint,  procured  an  order,  that  fishing  should  be  free.^ 

Robert  Gorges,  son  of  Ferdinando,  sent  by  the  Plymouth  Septeiober. 
council  as  general  governor  of  New  England,  arrived  at  Massa-  2rrWe?af 
chusetts  Bay  with  several  passengers  and  families ;  and  purposed  general 
to  begin  a  plantation  at  Wessagusset ;  but  he  returned  home,  with-  fe°  rJSuLS' 
out  scarcely  saluting  the  country  within  his  government.     Gorges    *  *•"**""• 
brought  with  him  William  Morrell,  an  episcopal  minister,  who 
had  a  commission  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  England  to 
exercise  a  kind  of  superintendence  over  the  churches,  which 
were,  or  might  be,  established  m  New  England ;  but  he  found 
no  opportunity  to  execute  his  commission.    This  was  the  first 
essay  for   the  establishment  of  a  general  government  in  New 
England  ;  but,  like  every  succeeding  attempt,  it  was  totally  un- 
successful.* 

Notwithstanding  the  late  disasters  in  Virginia,  there  were  now  sute  of 
in  that  colony  above  2500  persons,  sent  over  at  the  expense  of  ViigmU. 
X30,000  of  the  public  stock,  beside  the  charges  of  particular 
societies  and  planters.^  The  cattle  were  increased  to  above 
1000  bead.  The  debt  of  the  company  was  wholly  discharged. 
During  the  four  last  years,  great  sums  were  expended  and  much 
care  was  bestowed,  by  the  officers  and  company,  for  promoting 
useful  arts  and  manufactures  ;  particularly  iron  works,  wine,  silk, 
sawing  mills,  and  saltpans.     Numerous  Indians,  of  various  tribes, 

qua  river  until  after  1681 ;  in  tfiat  year  there  were  but  tiiree  houses  there.  Hub. 
Edward  Hikon  died  about  the  year  1671.  Of  William,  Mr.  Farmer  writes: 
"  We  trace  the  name  at  Plymoudb  in  1621,  at  Dover  1623,  at  Newbury  about 
1648,  at  Chariestown,  Mass.  in  1666,  and  here,  I  suppose,  he  died  in  1675,  as 
there  is  |he  Inventory  of  William  Hilton  taken  that  year  in  your  Probate  Re- 
cords."   Letter  to  me,  with  MS.  Hist.  Sketches,  1827. 

1  Morton,  1623.   Prince,  218,  from  Bradford. 

9  Morton,  1623.  Prince,  221,  222,  from  Bradford,  Sir  F.  Gorges,  and  MS. 
Letter.  Belknap,  Biog.  i.  ^rt.  Gorges.  The  grant  of  the  council  for  the  af- 
fitfES  of  New  England  to  Robert  Gorges  is  in  Hazard's  Collections,  i.  162 — 166, 
from  Gorges*  Hist,  of  America.  Gorges  soon  returned  to  England.  Morrefl 
Btsid  behind,  and  resided  at  Plymouth  about  a  year,  making  inquiries  and  ob- 
servations respecting  the  country;  the  result  of  which  he  wrought  into  ail 
elegant  and  descriptive  Latin  poem,  which,  with  his  own  Enj^ish  trraslation, 
is  published  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  i. 
126—139. 

3  Smith  [Virg.  236.]  says,  since  he  left  the  colony,  the  Virginia  company  had 
been  <*  humble  suiters  to  his  majesty,  to  get  vagabonds  and  condemned  men  tb 

S«  thither;  nay,  so  the  business  hath  been  abused,  that  so  much  scorned  was 
e  name  of  Virginia,  some  did  chuse  to  be  hanged  ere  they  would  goe  thither, 
and  were."  Not  long  atler  the  massacre,  however,  he  remarks,  "  tt^re  is  more 
honest  men  now  suiters  to  goe,  tiiaa  ever  hath  beeae  constrained  knaves.*' 
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1623.    contiguous  to  the  Virginia  colony,  were  killed  tliis  year  by  the 
v^iv^-^   English  ;  among  the  slain,  were  some  of  their  kings,  and  several 

of  their  greatest  warriors.* 
Literary  One  of  the  earliest  literary  productions  of  the  En^h  colon- 

productioD.  ists  in  America,  of  which  we  have  any  notice,  is  a  translation  of 

Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  made  this  year  by  George  Sandys,  trea- 
surer of  the  Virginia  company.^ 
New  Ne-         The  Dutch  at  New  Netherlands,  in  defence  of  their  colony, 
tberiandi.    \^i  several  forts ;  one,  on  the  east  side  of  Delaware  Bay,  which 

they  named  Fort  Nassau ;  and  one,  150  miles  up  Hudson's  river, 

which  they  named  Fort  Aurania,  afterward  called  Fort  Orange. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  they  buQt  a  town,  which  they  calted 

New  Amsterdam.^ 
St  Chriito-       Ralph  Merifield,  havinc,  in  connexion  with  captain  Warner, 
ed?y^^    obtained  letters  from  kmg  James  to  plant  and  possess  the  island 
EngUih;      of  St.  Christopher,  arrived  there  in  January  with  15  Englishmen, 

and  commenced  a  plantation  at  one  end  of  the  island,  where  he 
and  French,  built  a  fort  and  a  house.^    The  French  not  long  after  planted 

themselves  on  the  other  end  of  the  island ;  and  this  was  their 

first  settlement  in  the  West  Indies.^ 

1624. 

SetUement       The  fame  of  the  plantation  at  Plymouth  being  spread  in  the 
Aim!^       west  of  England,  Mr.  White,  a  celebrated  minister  of  Dorches- 
ter, excited  some  merchants  and  other  gentlemen,  to  attempt 
another  setdement  in  New  England.     They  accordingly,  on  a 


1  Stith,  808. 

s  Stith,  304.  This  historian  calls  it  "  a  very  laudable  performance  for  the 
times."  SandjTs,  in  his  dedication  of  it  to  king  Charles,  informs  him,  that  **  it 
was  limned  by  that  imperfect  light,  which  was  snatched  from  tiie  hours  of  nig^t 
and  repose;  and  that  it  is  doubly  a  stranger,  being  sprung  from  an  ancient 
Roman  stock,  and  bred  up  in  the  New  World,  of  the  rudeness  of  which  it  could 
not  but  participate;  especially  as  it  was  produced  among  wars  and  tumults, 
instead  of  under  the  kindly  and  peaceful  influences  of  the  muses."  About  this 
time  Dr.  William  Vaughan,  educated  at  Oxford,  wrote  at  Newfoundland  his 
Poem,  entiUed  The  Golden  Fleece,  which  was  printed  in  quarto  in  1626. 
Vaughan  was  Ae  author  of  several  publications  in  verse  and  prose.  In  1615  he 
purchased  a  gtant  of  the  patentees  of  Newfoundland  for  part  of  the  island,  and 
resided  there  several  years.  Brit.  Emp.  [O]  i.  7 — 9.  Ancient  Right  Ekig.  Nation 
to  American  Fishery,  20. 

3  Smith,  N.  York,  2.  Brit.  Emp.  [O]  i.  287.  Smith,  N.  Jersey,  20.  Goveiiior 
Bradford  says,  that  the  Dutch  had  traded  in  those  southern  parts  several  yean 
before  he  and  the  other  En^ish  adventurers  came  to  IMymouth,  but  that  they 
benn  no  plantation  diere  untU  after  this  time.  See  Prince,  under  the  year 
1627 ;  also  a.  d.  1614,  of  this  volume. 

4  Churchill,  Toy.  ii.  c.  25.  Univ.  Hist  xli.  267.  These  English  adventoien 
planted  various  seeds,  and  raised  a  crop  of  tobacco ;  but  a  hurricane  '*  drove 
away "  this  crop  In  September.  Until  that  time  they  lived  on  cassada  bread, 
potatoes,  plantanes,  pme  apples,  turtles,  guanas,  and  fish.  Many  histonaiii 
place  this  settlement  in  1625.  

5  ChufcbiDy  Toy.  Ii.  c  25.  Europ.  Settlements^  ii.  6.    See  Note  XXIT. 
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Common  stock,  sent  over  several  persons,  who  began  a  plantation     1624. 
at  Cape  Ann,  and  held  this  place  of  the  Plymouth  setders,  for  n,#*v-^^ 
whom  they  set  up  here  a  fishing  stage.^ 

The  Plymouth  colonists,  who  had  hitherto  appomted  but  one  Five  assirt- 
assistant  to  the  governor,  on  the  motion  of  governor  Bradford,  f"™**^^ 
added  four  others  ;  but,  instead  of  acceding  to  a  motion,  which  colony, 
he  made  at  the  same  time,  for  the  change  of  tlieir  governor,  they 
reelected  him  ;  and  gave  this  officer  a  double  voice.    On  making 
request  to  the  governor,  that  they  might  have  some  land  for  per-  Land  riven 
manent  use,  instead  of  the  accustomed  assignment  by  annual  *^"™"' 
lot,  he  gave  eveiy  person  an  acre  for  himself  and  his  family,  as 
near,  as  it  was  convenient,  to  the  town.     Plynooudi  at  this  time 
contained  32  dwelling  houses,  and  about  180  persons.     The 
inhabitants  had  erected  a  salt  work ;  and  this  year  they  freighted 
a  ship  of  180  tons.     In  the  last  three  years,  notwithstanding  the 
great  want  of  necessaries,  not  one  of  the  first  planters  died. 
Edward  Winslow,  having  been  sent  to  England  the  last  year  as 
an  agent  for  the  colony,  on  his  return  home,  brought  the  first 
breed  of  neat  catde  to  Plymouth.^ 

The  few  inhabitants  of  Wessagusset  receiving  an  accession  to  wcymouth. 
their  number  from  Weymouth  in  England,  the  town  is  supposed 
to  have  hence  been  called  Weymoutli.     About  50  English  ships  Fishing, 
came  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  to  fish  on  the  coasts  of  New 
England.^ 

The  calamities  which  had  befallen  the  Virginia  colony,  and  Spiritofthe 
the  dissensions  which  had  agitated  the  company,  having  been  sembiy.***' 
represented  to  the  king  and  his  privy  council  as  subjects  of  com- 
plaint; a  commission  was  issued  under  the  great  seal  to  Sir 
William  Jones  and  six  others,  or  any  four  of  them,  to  inquire 
into  all  matters  respecting  Virginia,  from  the  beginning  of  its 
settlement.  The  king  also  appointed  commissioners,  to  go  to 
Virginia,  and  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  colony.  After  tlieir 
departure  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  was  issued  by  tlie  court  of 
king's  bench  against  the  company.  Early  this  year,  the  com- 
missioners airived  in  Virginia,  and  a  general  assembly  was  called, 
not  at  their  request ;  for  they  kept  all  their  designs  as  secret  as 
possible.  The  colony,  however,  had  received  informaUon  of  the 
whole  proceedings  in  England,  and  had  already  in  its  possession 
copies  of  several  papers,  which  had  been  exhibited  against  it. 
The  assembly,  meeting  on  the  14th  of  Februar}',  drew  up  an- 
swers to  the  charges,  in  a  spirited  and  masterly  style;  and 
appointed  an  agent  to  go  to  England  to  solicit  its  cause.  The 
laws,  enacted  by  this  assembly,  are  the  oldest  to  be  found  in  the 


1  Hubbard,  N.  Eng.  c.  18.    Prince,  1624. 

2  Hubbard,  N.  Eng.  c.  16.    Prince,  1624.    Chalmers,  b.  1.  87. 

3  Smidi,  lib.  6.  247.    Prince,  1624. 
VOL.  I.  24 
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colony  records.  One  of  them  is  equivalent  to  a  bill  of  rights  ; 
for  it  defines  the  power  of  the  governor,  the  council,  and  the 
assembly ;  and  declares  the  privileges  of  the  people  in  regard 
to  taxes,  burdens,  and  personal  services.  The  quo  warranto 
being  brought  to  trial  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  judgment  was 
gyen  against  the  Virginia  company ;  and  the  charter  was  vacated. 
The  company,  which  was  now  dissolved,  had  consisted  of  gen- 
tlemen 01  noble  and  disinterested  views,  who  expended  more 
than  £100,000  of  their  own  fortunes,  in  this  first  attempt  to 
plant  an  English  colony  in  America ;  and  more  than  9000  per^ 
sons  were  sent  out  from  the  mother  country,  to  people  this  new 
settlement.  The  annual  exportation  of  commodities  from  Vir- 
ginia to  England  did  not  exceed  £20,000  in  value ;  and,  at  this 
dissolution  of  the  company,  scarcely  2000  persons  survived. 
So  fluctuating  was  their  system  of  government,  that  in  the  course 
of  18  years,  ten  different  persons  presided  as  governors  over  the 
province.^  The  colonial  historians  have  deeply  deplored  the 
dissolution  of  the  Virginia  charter,  as  if  the  fate  of  the  colony 
had  depended  on  it.  *^  Nevertheless,"  says  Chalmers,  ^'  the 
length  of  its  infancy,  the  miseries  of  its  youth,  the  disasters  of  its 
riper  years,  may  all  be  attributed  to  the  monstrous  government 
under  which  it  suffered."* 

King  James  now  issued  a  new  commission  for  the  government 
of  Virginia,  continuing  Sir  Francis  Wyat  governor,  with  1 1  as- 
sistants or  counsellors.  TThe  governor  and  council  were  appcMnt- 
ed  during  the  king's  pleasure.  No  assembly  was  mentioned,  or 
allowed.  Though  the  commons  of  England  were  submissive  to 
the  dictates  of  the  crown,  yet  they  showed  their  regard  to  the 
interest  of  the  Virginia  complainants,  as  weU  as  to  the  interest  of 
the  nation,  by  petitioning  the  king,  that  no  tobacco  should  be 
imported,  but  of  the  growth  of  the  colonies ;  and  his  majesty 


1  Stith,  b.  5.  305—330.  Univ.  Hist.  xli.  530.  Belknap,  Bioe.  ii.  91,  98,  97. 
Robertson,  America,  b.  9.  The  quo  warranto  was  dated  10  Nofember  1628. 
Chalmers  [b.  1.  69.]  says,  the  transportation  of  the  Virginia  setflcfff  was  ''at 
the  enormous  expense  of  £160,000.  Smith  [Virg.  continued,  c.  21.]  says, 
"  After  20  years  spent  in  complement,  and  trying  new  conclusions,  were  remain- 
ing scarce  1500,  some  say  raUier  2000."  Chalmers  says,  "  but  about  1900  ;** 
and  takes  in  New  England,  to  make  up  the  number  of  2000  colonists.  "  If  to 
this  number  we  add  al)out  200,  who  had  nesUed  on  the  coast  of  North  Vii^gfaiit, 
the  amount  of  the  English  colonists,  setUed  on  the  American  continent  at  the 
accession  of  Charles  I,  will  be  2000."  The  prices  of  provisions  in  Vlrsinia,  at 
this  period,  were  enormous.  They  are  thus  stated  in  Purchas :  a  hoguietd  of 
meal,  £10  sterling ;  a  gallon  of  alligEmt,  16  shillings ;  a  hen  and  chickens,  £8 ; 
1  pound  of  butter,  3  shillings ;  1  pint  of  nulk,  6  pence,  ready  money ;  a  day's 
work  (carpenter's),  beside  meat  and  lodging,  10  or  12  shillings.  Tlie  colonists^ 
however,  under  all  their  disadvantages,  appear  to  have  possessed  a  public  and 
generous  spirit ;  for  they  about  this  time  made  a  contribution  <*  for  the  buUdtog 
of  a  house  of  entertainment  for  new  conuners  at  James  Citie,  amountiDg  to  the 
value  of  fifteene  hundred  pounds."   Puichas,  v.  1786, 1806. 

9  Potitical  Aooals,  b.  1.  68. 
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condescended  to  issue  a  new  proclamation  concerning  tobaccOi    1624. 
by  which  he  restrained  the  culture  of  it  to  Virginia  and  the  Somer  >^^v^^^ 
Islands.^ 

The  returns  from   New  Netherlands  this  year  were  4000  n.  Nether- 
beavers,  and  700  otters,  estimated  at  27,125  guilders.*  **»^ 

1625. 

James  I.  king  of  England,  died  on  the  8th  of  April.     The  Charles  T. 
demise  of  the  crown  having  annulled^all  former  appointments  JSu dl'" 
for  Virginia,  Charles  I,  who  now  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  pendent  on 
England,  reduced  that  colony  under  the  immediate  direction  of  ^*  c«>wn. 
the  crown ;  appointing  a  governor  and  council,  and  ordering  all 
patents  and  processes  to  issue  in  his  own  name.     His  procla- 
mation ''for  settling  the  plantation  of  Virginia''  is  dated  the  13th 
of  May.^    The  commission  to  the  new  governor  and  council 
was  accompanied  with  arbitrary  instructions.     "  The  commerce 
of  the  Virginians,"  says  Chalmers, ''  was  restrained,  at  the  same 
time  that  their  persons  were  enslaved."* 

Captain  WoUaston,  and  a  few  persons  of  some  eminence,  with  Settlement 
30  servants,  came  from  England  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  on  Sr^JJJ'** 
the  southern  side  of  the  bay,  at  the  head  of  a  creek,  began  a 

1  Rjrmer's  Foedera,  xvii.  618.  Belknap,  Biog.  ii.  85 — ^98.  The  proclamati<m 
»  entire  in  Rjrmer's  Foedera,  xvii.  621,  and  in  Hazard,  CoU.  i.  193—198.  The 
king,  steady  in  his  avernon  to  this  noxious  weed,  loses  no  opportunity  of  test!- 
Qfing  his  royal  disapprobation  of  its  use.  On  this  occasion,  he  proclaimed,  that 
be  considered  England  and  Wales  **  as  utterly  unfyt  in  respect  of  the  climate  to 
chexi^  the  same  for  any  medicinall  u«e,  which  is  the  only  good  to  be  approved 
in  yt."  Another  proclamation  to  the  same  purpose  was  issued  2  March  1625. 
It  is  in  Rjrmer's  Foedera,  xvii.  668. 

S  Hazard,  CoU.  i.  897. 

3  This  Proclamation  is  entire  in  Hazard,  Coll.  ii.  203 — 205,  and  in  Chalmers, 
b.  1. 126 — 128.  It  shows  how  high  the  king  set  the  royal  prerogative  at  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  and  prepares  us  to  expect  the  miseries  which  en- 
sued. "  Our  full  resolution  is,  that  there  may  be  one  uniforme  course  of  govern- 
ment in  and  through  our  whole  monarchie,  that  the  government  of  the  colony 
of  Virginia  shall  jrmmediately  depend  upon  ourselfe,  and  not  be  commytted  to 
anie  company  or  corporation ;  to  whom  itt  male  be  proper  to  trust  matters  of 
tzade  and  commerce,  but  cannot  be  fitt  or  safe  to  communicate  the  orderinj^  of 
•tate  affidrs,  be  Uiey  of  never  soe  mean  consequence."  This  resolution  or  the 
king  excited  serious  alarm  ^among  the  'Puritans  at  Leyden,  one  of  whom  wrote 
to  eovemor  Bradford  of  PlymouUi,  that  some  hence  conceive  **  he  will  have 
bo&  die  same  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government  that  is  in  England,  which 
oecasioneth  their  fear."  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  43.  King  James  had  set  the 
example,  thus  early  and  thoroughly  followed  by  his  son.  He  had  aimed  to 
make  the  superiority  of  the  colomes  to  be  only  of  the  king,  and  not  of  the  crown 
of  England ;  with  a  view,  it  is  supposed,  to  make  them  a  source  ot  revenue  to 
himself  and  his  successors,  that  they  might  not  depend  on  parliament ;  "  but  the 
commons  did  not  give  up  tiie  matter,  as  appears  by  their  Journals  of  1624  and 
1625.*'    Stokes,  Constitutions  of  British  Colonies,  p.  4. 

4  Political  Annals,  b.  1.  Ill — 113 ;  where  is  a  summary  of  the  rojral  instruc- 
tions. Governor  Yardley's  commission,  from  Rymer,  is  in  Hazard,  CoU.  i. 
230—234. 
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1625.     plantation,  which  they  called  Mount  Wollaston.^    Among  these 
v^-v^^^    settlers  was  Thomas  Morton,  who  was  afterward  the  cause  o( 

much  trouble  to  the  sober  inhabitants  of  the  country.^ 
ItConant        The  Dorchester  adventurers  in  England  chose  Mr.  Roger 
removes      Conant,  to  manage  their  afiairs  at  Cape  Ann.     He  was  then  at 
tasket  to  '    Nantasket,  to  which  place  he  had  lately  removed  from  Plymouth ; 
Cape  Anni   but,  upon  this  appointment,  he  removed  to  Cape  Ann,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Lyford,  a  preacher,  who  had  been  invited  at  the 
same  time  by  tlie  adventurers  to  be  minister  to  the  plantation. 
In  the  autumn,  Lyford's  people  at  Nantasket  removed  to  Cape 
Ann.^     Mr.  Conant,  finding  a  better  place  for  a  plantation  a 
n'**^*"w    ''^^'®  ^^  ^^®  westward,  called  Naumkeak,  and  conceiving  tliat  it 
might  be  a  convenient  place  for  the  reception  of  such  English 
people  as  might  be  desirous  of  a  settlement  in  America,  gave 
notice  of  it  to  his  friends  in  England.     This  information  gave 
rise  to  a  project  for  procuring  of  the  council  of  Plymouth  a  grant 
for  settling  a  colony  in  Massachusetts  Bay.* 
Ship  from         The  merchant  adventurers  at  London  having  sent  two  ships 
taken^by      O"  ^  trading  voyage  to  New  England,  one  of  them  was  sent 
the  Tuia.    back  by  Plymouth  colony,  laden  with  codfish,  with  beaver  and 
other  furs,  to  make  payment  for  goods  already  received  ;  but, 
after  it  had  shot  far  into  the  English  channel,  was  surprised  by  a 
Turkish  man  of  war,  and  carried  into  Sallee,  where  the  master 
and  his  men  were  made  slaves.^ 
Miles  Stan-      Miles  Standisti  went  to  England,  as  agent,  to  conclude  some 
diih  goes  to  matters  of  difference,  yet  depending  between  the  colony  of  Ply- 
'^  *"  *      mouth  and  the  merchant  adventurers  at  London,  and  to  transact 
some  business  with  the  council  of  New  England ;  but  the  troubles 
in  the  kingdom,  and  the  plague  in  London,  prevented  him  from 
completely  effecting  the  objects  of  his  commission.® 

Sir  William  Alexander  obtained  from  Charles  I.  a  confirmation 
of  his  title  to  Nova  Scotia,  under  tlie  great  seal  of  Scotland."^ 

1  Morton,  135.  Prince,  1625.  Belknap,  Biog.  u.  333.  It  fell  into  the  town- 
ship of  Braintree.  Dr.  Bcllcnap  says,  *<  they  called  an  adjoining  hill,*'  not  the 
settlement  itself,  "  Mount  W^ollaston.'*  Since  the  division  of  Braintree  into  two 
town.*),  tliis  hill  is  in  Quincy,  not  far  distant  from  the  seat  of  the  late  President 
Adams. 

3  Morton's  Memorial,  136.    Prince,  1625,  from  Bradford,  and  MS. 

3  The  reason  assigned  for  their  removal  to  this  place,  is,  that  it  was  more 
convenient  for  the  fishery.  They  had  resided  at  Nantasket  "  a  year  and  some 
few  months.*'    Hubhard.    Prince. 

*  Hubbard,  N.  Eng.  c.  18.  Smith,  Virg.  247.  Brit.  Emp.  i.  264.  Do\iglas. 
I.  407. 

5  Hubbard,  c.  16.    Morton,  1625.    Prince,  1625. 

6  Morton,  126.  Hubbard,  N.  Eng.  c.  16.  Yet  they  "  were  happily  accom- 
plished by  him  so  far,  as  he  left  things  in  a  hopeful  way  of  composition  with  tlie 
one  [the  London  merchants],  and  a  promise  of  all  helpfulness  and  favour  from 
the  other*'  [the  council  of  New  England].  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  38. 
Prince,  284.   Belknap,  Bios.  ii.  332. 

7  Chalmeis,  b.  1.  9!2.    This  confirmatory  charter  is  in  Hazard,  Coll.  i.  206 — 
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1626. 


A  BILL  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  shipping  and  Freedom  of 
navigation,  and  for  the  freer  liberty  of  fishing  voyages  on  the  ^^  ^J** 
coasts  of  Newfoundland,  Virginia,  and  New  England,  was  passed  by  the  com- 
in  February  by  the  English  house  of  commons ;  but  it  was  never  g°»'  ®J 
returned  from  the  house  of  lords.^     The  spirit  of  the  commons        *°  " 
was  not  repressed  by  the  loss  of  this  bill.     In  a  strong  repre- 
sentation of  grievances,  which  they  presented  to  king  Charles  in 
the  following  May,  they  insisted,  "  that  the  restraint  of  the  sub- 
ject from  the  liberty  of  a  free  fishing,  with  all  the  necessary 
incidents,  was  a  great  national  grievance."     The  spirit  displayed 
by  this  animated  assembly,  as  well  as  its  refusal  to  grant  the 
sovereign  a  second  subsidy,  brought  on  its  dissolution.^ 

The  coast  of  Newfoundland,  for  most  of  tlie  late  years,  was  Newfomid- 
frequented  by  250  sail  of  English  vessels,  estimated  at  15000  J,^^^**" 
tons,  employing  5000  persons,  and  an  annual  profit  of  about 
£185,000  sterling.3 

WoUaston,  after  much  time,  labour,  and  cost  had  been  ex-  DUorders 
pended  in  planting  Mount  WoUaston,  transported  a  great  part  of  fy^i°""* 
tlie  servants  to  Virginia.     In  his  absence,  Morton  advised  the     °  *'  ^^ 
remainder  of  the  company  to  depose  Filcher,  who  had  been 
led  behind  as  lieutenant,  and  to  keep  possession  for  themselves. 
The   counsel  was  followed ;   and  dissipation  ensued.     Having 
traded  with  the  Indians  awhile,  with  what  goods  they  had  in 
possession,  they  spent  the  avails  of  their  traffic  merrily  about  a 
May  pole,  and  called  the  place  Merry  Mount.^ 

224 ;  and  is  nearly  in  the  same  words  as  the  original  charter  given  by  king 
James.    See  a.  d.  1621,  &  1630. 

1  This  must  have  been  the  revival  of  the  biU,  brought  forward  by  the  house  of 
commons  in  1621,  if  an  anonymous  Essay  among  Colonial  Tracts  in  Harvard 
Library  may  be  relied  on.  The  author  of  that  Essay  observes,  that  on  the  occa- 
sion 01  the  original  measure,  the  secretary  of  state  made  the  following  declaration 
to  the  house  from  the  king  [James] :  "  America  is  not  annexed  to  the  realm, 
nor  within  the  jurisdiction  of  parliament ;  you  have  therefore  no  right  to  inter- 
fere." 

3  Chalmers,  b.  1.1114.  Now  commenced  the  quarrels  between  Charles  I.  and 
the  Parliament  of  England ;  the  latter  perceiving  that  the  king  was  desirous  of 
extending  the  royal  prerogative,  and  of  rendering  himself  independent.  Henault's 
Hist.  France,  ii.  50.  "No  one  was,  at  that  time,  sufficiently  sensible  of  the 
great  wei^t,  which  the  commons  bore  in  the  balance  of  the  constitution.  The 
history  oi  England  had  never  hitherto  afforded  an  instance,  where  any  ffreat 
movement  or  revolution  had  proceeded  from  the  lower  house."  Hume»  nist. 
Eng.  Charles  I.  c.  1.    See  Rapin's  Hist.  England,  ii.  b.  19. 

a^Smith,  Viwr.  244. 

4  Hubbard^  N.  Eng.  c.  18.  Morton,  under  the  year  1628.  Prince  [1626-7.] 
places  the  last  transaction  in  1627.  Morton  himself  confirms  the  principal  state- 
ments of  the  New  England  historians  on  this  subject,  but  complains  of  abuse  in 
this  name  of  the  hill;  affirming,  that  he  called  it  Mare-Mount,  P.  93  of  a 
work,  entitled  "  New  English  C^aan,  or  New  Canaan,  by  Thomas  Morton  of 
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1627- 

Pifmoutli        The  Plymouth  colony  had,  the  preceding  year,  sent  Isaac 
cokmy  pup  Allerton  to  Eneland,  to  make  a  composition  with  the  adventur- 

CbU€f  All  1  II  , 

theprop«r-  ^^^9  ^^  ^^*^^  ^P  ^^^^  money;  and  to  purchase  more  goods. 

ty  of  tha      Allerton  returned  in  the  spring  of  thb  year,  after  a  successful 

Sv«mlir.°'  execution  of  his  commission.     He  had  procured  a  loan  of  £200, 

«rf.  at  30  per  cent,  interest,^  and  laid  it  out  in  suitable  goods,  which 

he  now  brought  over  to  tiie  plantation.     He  had  agreed  with  the 

adventurers,  in  behalf  of  tlie  colony,  to  purchase  aU  their  shares, 

stocks,  merchandizes,  lands,  and  chattels,  for  £1800;  £200  to 

bo  paid  at  tlie  Royal  exchange  every  Michaelmas  for  nine  years  ; 

the  first  pnvment  to  be  made  in  1628.^ 

Tiie  colonists,  obliged  as  they  were  to  take  up  monies,  or 
goods,  at  exorbitant  interest,  were  at  a  loss  how  they  should 
raise  the  payment,  in  addition  to  the  discharge  of  their  other 
engagements,  and  tlie  supply  of  their  yearly  wants ;  but  they 
undertook  to  rtfoct  it ;  and  seven  or  ei^t  oi  the  principal  men 
became  jointly  bound  in  behalf  of  the  rest.  A  partnership 
was  now  formed,  into  whicli  were  admitted  every  head  of  a 
fuinily,  and  every  young  man  of  age  and  prudence.  It  was 
agrctni  thnt  tlie  trade  should  be  managed,  as  before,  to  pay 
liiu  debts ;  every  single  freeman  should  have  a  single  share,  aira 
every  father  of  a  family  leave  to  purchase  one  share  for  himself^  • 
one  for  his  wife,  and  one  for  every  child,  living  with  him ;  and 
timt  every  one  should  pay  his  part  toward  the  debts,  according  to 
UndT^  ^^  *'^**  number  of  his  shares.     To  every  share  20  acres  of  arable 

uf  C'llfroni'ii  Inn,  OtnV*  Printed  at  Amsterdam,  1687.  It  is  hardly  to  be  found 
in  IIiIm  country.  The  copy  which  1  used  belonged  to  the  present  President  of 
tho  llitittnl  States,  who  told  me  that  he  found  it  at  Berlin,  in  Prussia.  Hie 
anthor  was  the  same  Morton  who  was  at  Mount  Wollaston.  Secretary  Morton 
f  Mem.  ISltf.]  says,  that  he  had  been  "a  petty  fogger  at  FumiFab-Inn ; "  and 
that  lie  had  *'  moN»  craft  than  honesty.*'    See  Editor's  Note,  141. 

t  Hani  as  these  terms  were,  they  were  less  hard  than  those  on  which  they 
had  thoir  tfiHHb  the  nrecedins:  year,  those  havinjc  been  at  45  per  cent.  Qov. 
firadfunl*s  l«cttcr  Book,  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hbt.  Soc.  iii.  46.  The  pious  governor, 
aOer  nieutioi\in|{  these  **  straits,**  might  well  add :  *<  so  tfiat  it  was  Gm's  mar- 
vellous pro\  idence,  that  we  were  ever  able  to  wade  through  things."  Enormous 
as  was  tills  rate  of  interest,  it  was  increased  the  next  year.  Nu-.  Shirley  wiHet 
from  London  to  go\*emor  Bradford  (1628) :  "  It  is  true,  as  you  write,  your  cn- 
gagtnnents  are  great,  not  only  the  purchase,  but  3rou  are  jret  necessitated  to  take 
up  the  Slock  you  work  upon,  and  that  not  at  6  or  8  per  cent  as  it  is  here  let  ouiU 
but  at  SO,  40,  )*ea  and  some  SO  per  cent,  which,  were  not  your  ^;ains  great,  and 
tJod's  blessing  on  your  honest  endeavours  more  than  ordinary,  it  comd  not  be 
that  you  sliould  long  sutwist,  in  the  maintaining  of  and  upholding  of  your  woildly 
•IWis."   lb.lW. 

t  The  heads  of  this  agreement  are  in  governor  Bradford's  Letter  Book,  in 
CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iu.  47, 48.  It  was  subscribed  by  Allerton  and  42  adven* 
turtn  15  Novembtr  1626. 
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land  were  assigned  by  lot;  to  every  6  shares,  one  cow  and  two     1627. 
goats ;  and  swine  in  the  same  proportion.^  n^^/-*^/- 

Messengers  now  arrived  at  Flyniouth  from  the  governor  of  the  March. 
Dutch  plantation  at  Hudson's  river,  with  amicable  letters,  written  MetseDgen 
in  Dutch  and  French.^   In  these  letters,  the  Dutch  congratulated  ^l^Netber- 
the  English  on  their  prosperous  and  commendable  enterprise ;  lands  to 
tendered  them  their  good  will,  and  friendly  services ;  and  offered  "^^y"^ 
to  open  and  maintain  with  them  a  commercial  intercourse.     The 
governor  and  council  of  Plymouth  sent  an  obliging  answer  to  the 
Dutch,  expressing  a  thankful  sense  of  the  kindness  which  they 
had  received  in  their  native  country ;  and  a  grateful  acceptance 
of  the  offered  friendship.^ 

For  greater  convenience  of  trade,  the  Plymouth  colonists  this  Trade  es- 
summer  built  a  small  pinnace  at  Monamet,  to  which  place  they  ^Wished  at 
transported  their  goods.  Having  taken  diem  by  water  within 
four  or  five  miles,  they  carried  them  over  land  to  the  vessel,  and 
thus  avoided  the  dangerous  navigation  around  Cape  Cod,  and 
made  their  voyage  to  the  southward  in  far  less  time,  and  with 
much  less  hazard.  For  the  safety  of  their  vessel  and  goods, 
they  also  built  a  house,  and  kept  some  servants  there,  who  plant- 
ed corn,  raised  hogs,  and  were  always  ready  to  go  out  with  the 
bark.* 

The  Puritans,  left  at  Leyden,  deprived  of  their  revered  and 
beloved  pastor,  were  desirous  to  come  to  New  England,  and 
join  their  brethren  at  PlynxHUh.^  In  correspondence  with  their 
jg^ij  

1  Morton,  129, 130.  Prince,  MHMha  previous  aUotments  of  a  garden  plot, 
and  of  a  single  acre  to  each  indirlAill  were  not  affected  by  this  new  diviibon. 
The  manner,  in  which  the  first  lots  were  located,  is  distinctly  shown  in  an 
extract  from  Plymouth  Colony  Records,  in  Hazard,  Coll.  i.  100 — 103,  entitled 
**  The  Meersteads  and  Garden  Plottes  of  those,  which  came  first,  laid 
out."  The  agreement,  for  the  division  of  20  acres  to  a  share,  was  made  *'  in  fiill 
court "  3  January  1627,  according  to  the  reckoning  then  in  use  [Hazard,  Coll. 
i.  180.],  but  it  was  truly  3  January  1628.  The  year  was  then  computed  from 
the  25th  of  March.     See  Morton,  93,  and  Editor's  note. 

^  Morton,  1627.  The  letters  were  dated  at  the  Manhattas,  in  Ae  Fort  Am- 
sterdam, March  9, 1627,  and  signed  by  Isaac  de  Razier,  secretary.  Governor 
Bradford  says,  that  Rs^ier  was  their  vmper  commis,  or  chief  merchant,  and 
second  to  the  governor ;  and  a  man  of  a  fair  and  genteel  behaviour.  Coll.  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  iii.  54. 

3  Prince,  1627.    Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  51,  52 ;  where  this  letter  is  entire. 

4  Prince,  1627,  firom  Bradford.  Monamet  was  a  place  on  the  sea,  20  miles  to 
die  south  of  Plymouth,  now  called  Sandwich.    See  a.  d.  1628.  Note. 

5  The  Rev.  John  Robinson  died  Feb.  19, 1625-6,  O.  S.  in  the  50th  year  of  his 
age.  UntU  his  death,  the  congregation  at  Plymouth  had  not 'abandoned  the  ' 
hope  of  his  coming  to  America,  with  their  brethren  who  remained  in  Holland. 
The  difficulties,  which  then  attended  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  ;  the  expense 
of  an  equipment  for  a  new  colony ;  the  ha^ships,  incident  to  a  plantation  in  a 
distant  wUdemess ;  the  debts,  already  contracted  by  the  Plymouth  colonists ; 
and  the  poverty  of  the  congregation  at  Leyden,  prevented  his  removal.  Belknap, 
Biog.  ii.  175.  Hutchinson  [u.  454.]  says,  that  **  he  was  prevented  by  ditt^ 
pomtmeniM  from  those  in  England,  who  undertook  to  provide  for  the  passage  of 
him  and  his  congregation."  See  Belknap,  ut  supra ;  and  Morton,  1626.  The 
death  of  Robinson  caused  the  dissohitioQ  of  his  congregation  at  Leyden ;  some 
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1627.     wishes,  the   people  of  Plymouth   were  solicitous  to  aid  their 

N^^v^^  removal  from  Holland ;  but  were  unable,  without  extraordinary 

efforts.     On  this  occasion^  the  governor  and  seven  other  persons 

norand^*'    made  a  hazardous  adventure.     They  hired  the  trade   of  the 

others  hire   colony  for  six  years ;  and  for  this  privilege,  together  with  the 

PiymoaUi^  shallop,  and  the  pinnace,  lately  built  at  Monamet,  aiid  the  stock 

coioBjr.       in  the  store  house,  undertook  to  pay  the  £1800,  and  all  other 

debts  of  the  planters ;  to  bring  over  for  tlieni  £50  a  year  in 

hoes  and  shoes,  and  sell  them  for  corn  at  six  shillings  a  bushel ; 

and,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  to  return  the  trade  to  the  colony.^ 

Baigain  ^"  ^^^  return  of  the  ships,  Ailerton  was  again  sent  to  England 

with  the      to  couclude  the  bargain  with  the  company,  and  deliver  the  bonds 

SVenuSers  ^^^  ^^^  Stipulated  payment ;  to  carry  beaver,  and  pay  some  of 

ratified.       the  recent  debts ;  to  procure  a  patent  for  a  convenient  trading 

place  on  Kennebeck  river ;  and  to  make  interest  with  the  friends 

of  the  colony  in  London,  to  join  with  the  eight  undertakers  for 

the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  colony,  and  for  helping  their 

friends  from  Lcyden.     He  closed  the  bargain  with  the  company 

of  adventurers  at  London,  on  the  6th  of  November.^ 

Swedes  and      William  Usselin,  an  eminent  Swedish  merchant,  having  greatly 

about* th**    extolled  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Netherlands, 

Delaware.    Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  had  issued  a  proclamation, 

exhorting  his  subjects  to  contribute  to  a  company,  associated  for 

the  setdement  of  a  colony  in  that  territory.     Considerable  sums 

were  raised  by  contribution ;  and  a  number  of  Swedes  and  Fins 

came  over,  this  year,  to  America^Bbey  first  landed  at  Cape  Hin- 

lopen,  the  sight  of  which  gave  tUi|Rtch  pleasure  that  they  called 

it  Paradise  Jroint.     Some  time  after,  they  bought  of  the  natives 

the  land  from  that  cape  to  the  Falls  of  Delaware,  and  obtained 

peaceable  possession.^ 

New  project      The  colony  of  Quebec,  by  direction  of  cardinal  Richebeu, 

Canada!"^    sole  minister  of  France,  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 

of  whom  removed  to  Amsterdam,  and  others,  among  whom  wore  his  widow  and 
children,  to  New  England.    Belknap,  Biog.  ii.  168.    See  Note  XXV. 

1  Prince,  245,  from  governor  Bradford.  The  seven  persons,  associated  with 
the  governor,  were  Edward  Winslow,  Thomas  Prince,  Miles  Standish,  William 
Brewster,  John  Alden,  John  Howland,  and  Isaac  Ailerton. 

3  Governor  Bradford's  Letter  Book,  in  Collections  of  Mass.  Hist.  Society, 
iii.  48.  Prince,  245, 246.  The  reason  assigned  hy  governor  Bradford  for  paying 
recent  dehts,  is,  "  for  our  excessive  interest  still  keeps  us  low ; "  a  reason  he 
assigns  for  procuring  a  patent  for  a  trading  place  on  the  Kennebeck,  is,  that 
"  the  planters  at  Pascatoway  and  other  places  eastward  of  them,  as  also  the 
fishing  ships  envy  our  trading  there,  and  threaten  to  get  a  patent  to  exclude  us  \ 
though  we  first  discovered  and  began  the  same,  and  brought  it  to  so  good  an 
issue."  In  reference  to  the  bai^ain  with  the  commissioners  at  London,  ne  says, 
**  The  thing  was  fully  concluded,  and  the  bargain  fairly  engrossed  in  parchment, 
under  their  hands  and  seals." 

3  Smith,  N.  Jersey,  22.  Smith  says,  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  bought  th« 
land  of  those  natives  who  could  properly  convey  it.  The  river  Delaware  they 
called  New  Swedeland  stream.    See  ▲.  o.  1629. 
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French  Protestants,  and,  together  with  its  trade,  put  into  the     1627. 
hands  of  100  persons,  called  the  Company  of  a  hundred  Associ-   v^-^v-^/ 
ates,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  cardinal  himself,  with  the 
mareschal  Defiat,  and  other  persons  of  eminence.^ 

1628. 

This  year  was  laid  die  foundation  of  the  colony  of  Massachu-  March  19. 
setts.     Tlie  council  for  New  England,  on  the  1 9th  of  March,  w^J°J^,^„. 
sold  to  Sir  Henry  Roswell,  Sir  John  Young,  and  four  other  getu  sold  to 
associates  in  the  vicinity  of  Dorchester  in  England,  a  patent  for  Sir  H;  Rot- 
all  that  part  of  New  England  lying  between  three  miles  to  the  oiLm.** 
northward  of  Merrimack  river  and  three  miles  to  the  southward 
of  Charles  river,  and  in  length  within  the  described  breadth  from 
ihe  Adantic  ocean  to  the  South  Sea.     Mr.  White,  minister  in 
Dorchester,  being  engaged  at  that  juncture  in  projecting  an  asy- 
lum for  silenced  Nonconformist  ministers,  the  grantees,  by  his 
means,  became  acquainted  with  several  religious  persons  in  liOn-  Thoirrightg 
don  and  its  vicinity,  who  at  first  associated  with  them,  and  after-  purchased 
ward  bought  rights  in  their  patent.*'*     They  next  projected  a  ^yo^*>«"» 
settlement  for  the  express  purpose  of  providing  for  Nonconformists 
a  safe  retreat,  where  they  might  enjoy  religious  liberty  in  matters 
of  worship   and   discipline.     The   company  soon   after   chose 
Matthew  Cradock  governor,  and  Thomas  GofFe,  deputy  gover- 
nor, with  18  assistants;  and  sent  over  a  few  people  under  the  who  send 
government  of  John  Endicot,  to  carry  on  the  plantation  at  Naum-  Endicot 
kcak,  and  prepare  for  settling  a  colony.     Endicot,  on  his  arrival,  p^pie  uT 
laid  the  foundation  of  Salem,  the  first  permanent  town  in  Massa-  waumkeak, 
chusetts.^     Several  servants  were  soon  sent  over  from  England,  fou^d  a*^^ 
on  the  joint  stock  of  the  company ;  but  upon  their  arrival  at  town. 


t  Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  422.  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  i.  161 — 165 ;  where  is 
an  account  of  this  project  for  the  setUetnent  of  Canada.  Charlevoix  (ibid.) 
thinks  nothing  could  have  been  better  imagined  ;  and  that  Franco  would  have 
been  the  most  powerful  colony  in  America,  had  the  execution  been  answerable 
to  the  design.    The  full  number  of  the  Associates  was  107. 

a  Prince,  249.  Hubbard,  N.  Eng.  c.  18.  The  Associates  were  John  Winthrop, 
Isaac  Johnson,  Matthew  Cradock,  Thomas  Goflf,  and  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall. 
They  are  said  to  be  persons  **  of  like  quality,"  as  the  first  purchasers  of  the 
patent  Hubbard  says,  they  bought  of  Uiem  all  their  right  and  interest  in  New 
England ;  but  Prince  [247.]  from  the  Massachusetts  colony  Charter  and  Records 
concluded,  that  three  only  of  the  six  original  grantees  wholly  sold  tlieir  rights ; 
and  that  the  other  three  retained  theirs  in  cquaJ  partnership  with  the  new  as- 
sociates.    "  The  Planters  Plea,"  London,  1630,  is  ascribed  to  Mr.  White. 

3  Beside  the  18  assistants,  there  were  20  or  30,  who  subscribed  £1035,  to  be 
a  common  stock  to  carry  on  the  plantation.  The  next  year  £745  more  were 
lent  on  the  same  account  by  several  gentlemen.  They  generally  ventured  but 
£25  a  piece ;  some,  £50  ;  a  few,  £75 ;  and  the  governor,  £lOO.  Hubbard,  c.  22. 
Johnson  says,  that  Endicot,  who  came  with  the  colonists  **  to  govern,"  was  "  a 
fit  instrument  to  begin  tliis  wilderness  work;  of  courage  bold,  undaunted,  yet 
sociable,  and  of  a  cheerful  spirit,  loving,  or  austere,  as  occasion  served."  Won- 
derworking Providence,  19. 
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Naumkeak,  an  iioculdvated  desert,  many  of  tliein,  for  want  of 
wholesome  diet  and  convenient  lodgings,  died  of  the  scurvy  and 
other  distempers.^ 

Six  or  seven  persons,  with  the  consent  of  governor  Endicot, 
travelled  from  Naumkeak  throus:h  the  woods  about  12  miles 
westward,  and  came  to  a  neck  of  land,  between  Mystic  and 
Charles  rivers,  called  Mishawum.  It  was  full  of  Indians,  called 
Aberginians ;  and,  with  the  unconstrained  consent  of  their  chief, 
they  settled  there.^ 

The  Plymouth  colonists  obtained  a  patent  for  Kennebeck; 
and  up  this  river,  in  a  place  convenient  for  trade,  erected  a  house, 
and  furnished  it  with  com,  and  other  commodities.  While  the 
trade  of  their  infant  colony  was  thus  commencing  toward  the 
east,  it  was  becoming  gradually  extended  toward  the  west.  A 
Dutch  bark  from  Manhattan  arriving  at  the  trading  house  at 
Alonamet,  with  sugar,  linen,  stu£,  and  various  other  commodi- 
ties ;  a  boat  was  sent  from  Plymouth  for  Razicr,  who  conducted 
this  commercial  enterprise  ;  and  he,  with  roost  of  his  company, 
was  entertained  at  Plymouth  several  days.  On  his  return  to  the 
bark,  some  of  the  people  of  Plymouth  accompanied  him,  and 
bought  various  goods.  After  this  commencement  of  trade,  the 
Dutch  often  sent  goods  to  the  same  place ;  and  a  traffic  was 
continued  several  years.  The  Plymouth  colonists  sold  much 
tobacco  for  linens,  stufis,  and  other  articles ;  and  derived  great 
advantage  from  this  commerce,  until  the  Virginians  found  out  the 
Dutch  colony.^ 

Mr.  Endicot,  who  had  arrived  at  Naumkeak,  as  an  agent  to 
carry  on  the  plantation  there,  and  manage  all  the  affairs  of  the 
Massachusetts  patentees,  visited  the  people  at  Merry  Mount; 
caused  their  May  pole  to  be  cut  down  ;  rebuked  them  for  tlieir 
profaneness ;  and  admonished  them  to  reform.  Morton,  their 
principal,  was  incorrigible.  Hearing  what  gain  the  French  and 
the  fishermen  made  by  selling  guns,  powder  and  shot,  to  the 
natives,  he  began  the  same  trade  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 

1  Hubbard,  New  England,  c.  18.  Prince,  1628.  Blather,  Magnal.  b.  1. 16. 
Chalmers,  b.  1.  136.  BenUey  [Hist.  Salem,  Mass.  Coll.  Hist.  Soc.  vi.  230.] 
8ay8,  "  The  natives  had  forsaken  this  spot  [Naumkeak]  before  the  Engliah  had 
reached  it.  On  the  soil  they  found  no  natives,  of  whom  we  have  any  record. 
No  natives  ever  claimed  it,  and  the  possession  was  uninterrupted." 

S  Prince,  250.  This  chief  was  called  by  the  English,  John  Sagamore.  He 
was  the  oldest  son  of  the  old  Abereinian  chief,  who  was  then  dead.  The  few 
Englishmen,  who  now  settled  at  Mishawum,  found  but  one  English  house  there, 
**  thatched  and  pali<iadoed,  possessed  by  Thomas  Walford,  a  smith.*' 

3  Prince,  246 — 248.  The  Dutch,  on  this  visit,  acquainting  the  people  of 
Plymouth  with  the  trade  of  wampum,  they  were  induced  to  purchase  that  article 
of  the  Indians,  to  the  value  of  about  £50.  For  the  two  fi»t  years  it  was  un* 
saleable ;  but  it  became  afterward  a  very  important  article  of  trade,  especially 
with  the  inland  Indians,  who  did  not  make  it  See  a.  d.  1627.  Letters  than 
passed ;  and  messengers  came  to  Plymouth ;  but  "  this  year  the  Dutch  send  to 
m  again — their  secretary  Rnsicr  comes  with  them."    Bradford,  in  Prince. 
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taught  the  natives  the  use  of  fire  arms.    The  English,  meeting     1628. 
them  in  the  woods,  armed  in  this  manner,  were  greatly  intimi-   k^^s^^^ 
dated.     The  chief  persons,  in  the  scattered  plantations  at  Pas- 
cataqua,  Naumkeak,  Winisimet,  Wessagusset,  Nantasket,  and 
other  places,  met,  and  agreed  to  solicit  the  people  of  Plymouth, 
who  were  stronger  than  all  the  other  New  England  colonists 
combined,  to  unite  with  them  in  the  suppression  of  the  alarming 
evil.     The  Plymouth  colonists,  after  repeatedly  sending  friendly 
messages  to  Morton,  advising  him  to  forbear  his  injurious  courses, 
and  receiving  insolent  replies,  prevailed  with  the  governor  of 
their  colony  to  send  Standish,  with  some  aid,  to  apprehend  him.  g  •     •    i 
This  gallant  officer  successfully  performed  the  enterprise.     Dis-  and  sent  to 
persing  the  worst  of  the  company,  he  brought  Morton  to  Ply-  Eng^d- 
mouth,  whence  he  was  soon  after  sent  to  England.^ 

Sir  Thomas  Warner  took  possession  of  all  the  Caribbee  islands,  Caribbec 
in  the  name  and  for  the  proper  use  of  the  king  and  crown  of  "*"*''• 
England;^  and  again  planted  the  island  of  Nevis.^ 

1629. 

On  the  petition  of  the  Massachusetts  company,  seconded  by  March  4. 
the  solicitation  of  lord  Dorchester,  king  Charles,  by  charter,  Maswchu- 
confirmed  the  patent  of  Massachusetts  colony.     By  this  patent,  setts  con- 
the  company  was  incoporated  by  the  name  of  "  The  Governor  ^J^f 
and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,"  to 
have  perpetual  succession  ;  empowered  to  elect  forever,  out  of 
the  freemen  of  said  company,  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  and 
18  assistants,  to  be  newly  chosen  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  caster 
term  yearly,  by  the  greater  part  of  the  company ;  and  to  make 
laws,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England.     Matthew  Cradock 
was  constituted  the  first  governor ;  and  Thomas  Goffe,  the  deputy 
governor.     Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  and  17  other  persons  were 
constituted  assistants.^ 

A  court  of  the  Massachusetts  company  was  soon  after  holden  April  30. 
at  London,  and  settled  a  form  of  government  for  the  new  colony,  go  ™nment 
It  ordained,  that  13  persons,  such  as  should  be  reputed  the  most  settled  for 

1  Hubbard,  N.  Eng.  c.  18.    Prince,  251,  252.    Josselyn,  251.    Morton,  1628. 
3  Memoires  de  TAmerique,  iii.  238. 

3  Anderson,  1628.  Nevis  was  setUed  with  about  100  people,  many  of  whom 
were  old  planters  of  St.  Christopher's. 

4  Blather,  Magnalia,  b.  1.  16.  Prince,  180.  Chalmers,  b.  1, 136,  from  die 
N.  En^and  papers,  bundle  5.  Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  2T7.  This  first  charter  of 
Massachusetts  was  first  printed  in  Hutchinson's  CoUection  of  Papers,  1 — 23. 
It  is  in  Hazard's  Collection,  i.  239 — 255,  and  in  Charters  and  General  Laws  of 
the  Colony  and  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  By  some  historians  this  patent 
is  placed  in  1628 ;  but,  beginning  the  year  in  January,  according  to  New  Style, 
it  was  in  1629.  Chalmers,  from  me  New  England  Entry  in  the  Aantation  office, 
has  it  conecUy,  **  1628-9."  The  king's  attestation  was :  <*  Witnes  ourself.  at 
Westminster,  the  fourth  day  of  Marche  in  the  fourth  yeare  of  oar  raigne."  The 
accession  of  Chades  was  27  March,  1625. 
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wise,  honest,  expert,  and  discreet,  resident  on  the  colonial  planta* 
tion,  should,  from  time  to  time,  have  the  sole  management  of  llie 
government  and  afiairs  of  the  colony ;  and  they,  to  the  best  of 
their  judgment,  were  to  "  endeavour  to  so  settle  tlie  same,"  as 
might  "  make  most  to  the  glory  of  God,  tlie  furtherance  and 
advancement  of  tliis  hopeful  plantation,  the  comfort,  encourage- 
ment, and  future  benefit"  of  the  company,  and  of  others,  con- 
cerned in  the  commencement  or  prosecution  of  tlie  work.  The 
persons,  thus  appointed,  were  to  be  entitled  "  The  Governor 
and  Council  of  Tendon's  Plantation  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  in 
New  England."  1 

The  same  court  elected  John  Endicot  to  be  governor  of  the 
colony  ;  and  Francis  Higginson  with  six  others  to  be  the  council. 
These  seven  counsellors  were  empowered  to  choose  three  others; 
and  such  of  the  former  planters,  as  were  willing  to  live  within 
the  limits  of  the  plantation,  were  empowered  to  choose  two  more, 
to  make  the  council  to  consist  of  12  ;  one  of  whom  was  by  the 
governor  and  council,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  to  be  chosen 
deputy  to  the  governor  for  the  time  being.  These  persons 
were  to  continue  in  office  for  a  year,  or  until  the  court  of  the 
company  ui  London  should  appoint  others ;  and  the  governor, 
or  in  his  absence  the  deputy  governor,  might  call  courts  at  dis- 
cretion. 

At  a  court  of  the  company  holden  at  London  in  May,  it  was 
agreed,  that  every  adventurer,  who  had  advanced  X50,  should 
have  200  acres  of  land  allowed  him  ;  and  that  50  acres  a  piece 
should  be  allowed  them,  who  went  over  at  tlieir  own  charge. 
Several  persons,  of  considerable  importance  in  the  English  nation, 
were  now  enlisted  among  the  adventurers,  who,  for  the  unmolest- 
ed enjoyment  of  their  religion,  were  resolved  to  remove  into 
Massachusetts.  Foreseeing,  however,  and  dreading  the  incon- 
venience of  being  governed  by  laws  made  for  diem  without  their 
own  consent,  they  judged  it  more  reasonable,  that  the  colony 
should  be  ruled  by  men  residing  in  the  plantation,  dian  by  those 
dwelling  at  the  distance  of  JOOO  miles,  and  over  whom  they 
should  have  no  conlroul.  At  the  same  time,  therefore,  that  diey 
proposed  to  transport  Uiemselves,  tlieir  families,  and  estates  to 
diis  country,  diey  insisted  that  die  charter  should  be  transmitted 
widi  them,  and  that  the  corporate  powers,  conferred  by  it,  should 
be  executed  in  future  in  New  England.  An  agreement  was 
accordingly  made  at  Cambridge  in  England  between  Sir  Richard 
Saltonstall,  Thomas  Dudley,  Isaac  Johnson,  John  Winthroj),  and 
a  few  others,  that,  on  those  conditions,  they  would  be  ready  the 
ensuing  March,  widi  their  persons  and  families,  to  embark  for 


1  This  act  for  settliog  the  government  is  in  Hazard,  GoU.  i.  268 — 271. 
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New  England,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  in  the  country.*    The     1629. 
governor  and  company,  entirely  disposed  to  promote  the  measure,   v^-v-^^/ 
called  a  general  court ;  at  which  the  deputy  governor  stated, 
that  several  gendemen,  intending  to  go  to  New  England,  were 
desirous  to  know,  whether  the  chief  government  with  the  patent 
would  be  settled  in  Old  or  New  England.     This  question  caused  ' 
a  serious  debate.     The  court  was  adjourned  to  the  next  day,  Aug.  29. 
wlicn  it  was  decreed,  that  the  government  and  the  patent  of  the  Govern- 
plantation  should  be  transferred  from  London  to  Massachusetts  ^*ouy 
jBay.     An  order  was  drawn  up  for  that  purpose,  in  pursuance  transferred 
of  which,  a  court  was  holden  lor  a  new  election  of  officers,  who  ^^^  ^^' 
would  be  willing  to  remove  with  their  families ;  and  John  Win- 
tlirop  was  chosen  governor  ;  John  Humfrey,  deputy  governor  ; 
and  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Isaac  Johnson,  Thomas  Dudley  and 
others,  were  chosen  assistants.^ 

The  infant  colony  at  Naumkeak  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  progress  of 
making  progress.    In  the  lord  treasurer's  warrant  for  the  colonists  Naumkeak. 
to  go  to  New  England,  dated  the   16th  of  April,  liberty  was 
given   to  60  women  and   maids,  26  children,  300  men  with 
victuals,  arms,  apparel,  tools,  140  head  of  cattle,  some  horses, 
sheep,  and  goats ;  which  were  transported  in  six  ships  in  the 
summer  of  this  year.     Three  of  the  ships  sailed  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  May,  carrying  about  200  persons,  with  an  abundance 
of  all  things  necessary  to  form  a  setdement ;  and  in  June  arrived 
at  Naumkeak.     This  aboriginal  name  was  exchanged  by  these 
setders  for  one,  expressive  of  the  peaceful  asylum  which  they 
found  in  the  American  wilderness.    They  called  the  place  Salem.  Now  called 
It  contained,  at  the  time  of  their  arrival,  but  six  houses,  beside      ^"' 
that  of  governor  Endicot ;  and  there  were  in  the  whole  colony 
but  100  planttrs.3 

1  "  We  will  so  really  endeavour  the  execution  of  this  worke,  as  hy  God's 
assistance  we  will  he  ready  in  our  persons,  and  with  such  of  our  severall  fami- 
lyes  as  are  to  go  with  us — to  embarke  for  the  said  plantation  by  the  first  of 
March  next — to  passe  the  seas  (under  God's  protection)  to  inhabite  and  continue 
in  New  England.  Provided  always  that  before  the  last  of  September  next  the 
whole  government  together  with  the  patent  for  the  said  plantation  be  first  legally 
traiisferred,"  &c.  Hutchinson,  Coll.  25,  26,  where  is  "  The  true  coppie  of  the 
agreement  at  Cambridge,  August  26,  1629." 

2  Hubbard,  N.  Eng.  c.  22.    Prince,  262—267.    Chahners,  b.  1.  150,  151. 

3  Chalmers  [b.  1.  142,  143.]  says,  there  were  then  at  Salem  eight  miserable 
hovels.  Mather,  Magnalia,  b.  1.  10.  Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  278.  Prince,  257 — 
261.  Hi^nson's  MS.  Journal  says,  they  arrived  at  Naumkeak  June  29.  In 
Hazard's  Coll.  [i.  277 — 285.]  there  i»  a  letter  from  the  company  to  "  Captain 
Jo.  Endycott,  and  the  Councell  in  New  England,"  dated  London  28  May,  and 
Gravesend  3  June,  1629,  giving  notice  of  the  establishment  of  Endicot  as  *'•  pre- 
sent governor,"  and  subjoining  instructions  for  the  management  of  the  colony. 
The  governor  and  council  were  desired  to  *^  appoint  a  careniU  and  dUligent  Over- 
seer to  each  familie,"  to  see  that  the  servants,  sent  over  for  the  company,  were 
employed  in  their  proper  business.    Blank  books  were  sent,  to  be  dbtributed 
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1629.        Dissatisfied  with  the  situation  at  Salem,  Thomas  Graves,  with 

>^v<w/   some  of  the  company's  servants  under  his  care,  and  others,  to 

June.  the  number  of  100  in  all,  removed  to  Mishawum,  where  they 

J2^^e'to°'  ^^  ^^®  foundation  of  a  town,  to  which,  with  the  consent  of 

Mishawum;  governor  Endicot,  they  gave  the  name  of  Charlestown.     Mr* 

Sarte^^    Graves  laid  out  the  town  in  two  acre  lots,  one  of  which  he  as- 

towib  signed  to  each  inhabitant ;  and  afterward  he  built  a  great  house 

for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  were  soon  to  come  over  to 

New  England.^ 

Two  hundred  setded  at  Salem,  and,  by  general  consent  of  the 

old  planters,  were  combined  with  them  into  one  body  politic, 

under  the  same  governor.     It  being  early  resolved  to  settle  in  a 

church  state,  30  persons,  who  commenced  the  church,  judged  it 

needful  to  enter  solemnly  into  covenant,  to  walk  together  accord- 

Aug.  6.        i^^g  ^o  th®  Word  of  God.     Inviting  the  church  of  Plymoull)  to 

Church       the  solemnity,  that  they  might  have  its  approbation  and  concur- 

ministen*  TGTice,  if  not  direction  and  assistance,  they  solemnly  declared  their 

ordained  at  assent  to  a  confession  of  faith,  drawn  up  by  one  of  their  minis- 

^•"**        ters,  and  entered  into  a  religious  covenant.     They  then  ordained 

their  ministers,  and  a  ruling  elder,   by   the  imposition  of  the 

hands  of  some  of  the  brethren,  appointed  by  die  church ;  and 

governor  Bradford  and  others,  messengers  from  the  church  of 

Plymouth,  gave  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.*    "  They 

aimed,"  says  Hubbard,  ^^  to  settle  a  Reformed  Church,  accord- 

among  the  overseers,  who  were  '*  to  keep  a  perfect  Register  of  the  dayly  woike 
done  by  each  person  in  each  familie,"  a  copy  of  whicn  was  to  be  sent  once 
every  half  year  to  England.  The  instructions  say,  '*  for  the  better  govenung 
and  ordering  of  our  people,  especiallie  such  as  shall  be  negligent  and  lemias  in 
the  performance  of  their  dutyes,  or  otherwise  exorbitant,  our  desire  is,  that  a 
house  of  correccon  be  erected  and  set  upp,  both  for  the  putishment  of  such 
ofienders,  and  to  deterr  others  by  their  example  from  such  irregular  courses.*' 
Caution  was  given  against  the  culture  of  that  vile  weed,  which  was  considered 
as  the  source  of  great  evil  to  society :  **  And  as  in  our  former,  see  now  againe 
wee  espetially  desire  you  to  take  care  that  noe  tobacco  bee  (Wanted  by  any  of 
the  new  Planters  under  your  government ;  unless  it  be  some  small  quantitie  for 
meere  nccessitic,  and  for  phisick  for  preservacon  of  their  healths,  and  that  the 
same  bee  taken  privately  by  auntient  men  and  none  other."  An  iijuaetion  was 
given,  "  to  bee  very  circumspect  in  the  infancic  of  the  plantacon,  to  setfle  some 
good  orders,"  to  promote  industry,  *'  that  noe  idle  drone  be  pennttted  to  lire 
amongst  us ;  which  if  you  take  care  now  at  the  first  to  establish,  will  be  an 
undoubted  meancs,  through  God's  assistance,  to  prevent  a  world  of  ^lorderi, 
and  many  grcvious  sinns  and  sinners." 

1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  128,  124.    Chahncrs,  b.  1.  148.    Prince,  261. 

2  Prince,  273.  One  of  (he  ministers  was  Mr.  Francis  Higginson,  of  Leices- 
tershire, who  had  been  silenced  for  nonconformity ;  the  other  was  Mr.  Skelton, 
of  Lincolnshire,  who  had  suffered  persecution  for  the  same  cause.  Both  wert 
eminent  for  learning  and  virtue,  and  came  to  New  England  by  invitation  of  those 
who  were  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  settlement  of  Salem.  '*  As  they  had  betim 
ministers  orduned  by  bidiops  in  the  church  of  England,  this  ordination  was  only 
to  the  care  of  this  particular  flock,  founded  on  their  free  election.'*  The  nding 
elder  was  Mr.  Houg^n. 
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ing  to  their  apprehension  of  the  rules  of  the  gospel,  and  the  pat-     1629. 
tern  of  the  best  Reformed  Churches."^  v^<>^«^^ 

Captain  John  Mason  procured  a  new  patent  under  the  com-  Nov.  7. 
mon  seal  of  the  Council  of  Plymouth  for  the  territory  about  S*^'!^®^ 
Pascataqua.     The  patent  conveyed  the  land  from  the  middle  ,i5re.      ^ 
part  of  Merrimack  river,  and  from  thence  northward  along  the 
sea  coast  to  Pascataqua  river,  and  up  the  same  to  the  farthest 
head  thereof,  and  from  thence  northwestward  until  60  miles  from 
the  first  entrance  of  Pascataqua  river,  and  also  through  Merri- 
mack river  to  the  farthest  head  thereof,  and  so  forward  up  into 
the  land  westward,  until  60  miles  were  finished,  and  from  dience 
to  cross  over  land  tp  the  end  of  the  60  miles  accounted  from  Pas- 
cataqua river,  together  with  all  islands  and  islets  within  five 
leagues  distance  of  the  premises.     This  tract  of  land  was  after- 
ward called  New  Hampshire.^ 

A  commission  having  been  given  by  Charles  I.  to  David 
Kertk^  and  his  valiant  kinsmen,  to  conquer  the  American  do- 
minions of  France,  Kertk  had  attacked  Canada  in  July  1628, 
and  still  carried  on  his  military  operations  with  vigour.  Louis 
and  Thomas  Kertk,  appearing  agam  at  this  time  on  Pomt  Licvi, 
sent  an  officer  on  shore  to  Quebec,  to  summon  the  city  to  sur- 
render.    Champlain,  who  had  the  chief  command,  knowing  his 


1  HiggioBOD,  New  England's  Plantation,  in  Collections  of  Mass.  Hist  Soe. 
i.  128, 124.  Hubbard,  N.  Eng.  c.  21.  Chalmers,  b.  1.  148.  Josselyn,  Voy. 
251.  Prince,  263,  264.  The  brief  account  of  N.  Eng.  Plantation,  first  printed 
in  London,  b  said  in  the  title  page  to  be  '*  written  in  me  year  1629  by  Mr.  Hig^ 
seson,  a  Reverend  Divine  now  mere  resident"  It  is  **  reprinted  "  in  the  Hist. 
Collections  "  from  the  third  edition,  London,  1680.*'  The  church  Covenant  is 
preserved  in  Bentley's  History  of  Salem,  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vi.  283,  Ap- 
Dendix,  No.  iv ;  in  Mather's  Magnalia  b.  1.  18, 19 ;  and  in  the  Appendix  to 
Mr.  Upham*s  Dedication  Sermon,  1826.  In  an  account  of  die  first  Century 
Lecture,  held  at  Salem  Au^t  6, 1729,  *<  in  the  meeting  house  of  the  first 
church  here,  in  conmiemoration  of  the  good  hand  of  the  Lord  in  founding  that 
church,  on  August  6, 1629,  just  one  hundred  years  ago,"  it  is  remarked,  that 
diis  **  was  the  first  congregational  church  that  was  completely  formed  and  organ- 
ized on  Uie  whole  American  continent."    CoU.  fiCass.  Hist.  soc.  iv.  219. 

2  Hazard,  Coll.  i.  290 — 293,  where  there  is  a  copy  of  the  Grant  from  the  File 
hi  the  Secretary's  Office  of  New  Hampshire.  Belknap,  Hist.  New  Hampshire, 
i.  c.  1.  See  a.  d.  1623.  An  instrument,  purporting  to  be  a  *'  Deed  from  four 
Indian  sasamores  to  John  Wheelwright  and  others,  1629,"  is  pronounced  a 
forgery.  Dr.  Belknap  has  inserted  it  mvol.  i.  Appendix,  No.  1.  of  his  History. 
That  very  intelligent  and  respectable  historian  believed  it  to  be  genuine ;  and, 
until  very  latelv,  it  appears  to  have  been  doubted  by  none.  The  inquisitive  and 
inde&tigable  E(Utor  or  Winthrop's  Journal,  James  »iivage,  Esq.  is  acknowledged 
by  competent  judges  to  have  proved  the  supposed  Indian  deed,  a  forgeiy.  See 
Savage's  Edition  of  Winthrop,  i.  201, 290,  and  Note  H  in  the  Appendix.  **  Since 
the  failure  of  the  Wheelwright  deed,  the  above  grant  [to  captain  John  Mason] 
must  be  considered  the  basis  of  our  history,  so  fiau-  as  any  grants  are  concerned." 
Mr.  Farmer's  letter  to  me,  from  Concord,  N.  Hampshire. 

3  The  English  writers  commonly  write  the  name  JS^k :  I  write  it  as  he  wrote 
it  himself.  It  is  a  French  name.  Charlevoix  says,  Kertk  was  a  native  of 
France,  and  a  protestant  refugee  in  England ;  "  David  Ksbtk,  Francois,  natif 
de  Dieppe,  mais  Calvisiste  et  refugi^  on  Angleterre."   Nouv.  France,  i.  165. 
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1629.    means  to  be  inadequate  to  a  defence,  surrendered  the  city  by 

v-^^v^^^  capitulation.*    The  terms  of  this  capitulation  were  very  favoura- 

Juiy  19.       ble  to  the  French  colony ;  and  they  were  so  punctually  and 

tokeS^from  honourably  fulfilled  by  the  English,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 

the  French  French  chose  to  remain  with  their  captors,  instead  of  going,  as 

K^rU«.       '^^^  ^^^°  stipulated,  to  France.     Thus  was  the  capital  of  New 

France  subdued  by  the  arms  of  England,  just  130  years  before 

its  final  conquest  by  the  celebrated  Wolfe.^ 

Although  the  subjects  of  different  nations  now  traded  with  the 
natives  in  the  bay  of  Delaware  ;  no  setdements  appear  to  have 
Colony  set-  Z?^  ^®^°  formed  on  eitlier  margin  of  it,  by  the  Dutch  or  Swedes.' 
tied  at  Man-  The  Hollanders,  resolved  to  establish  a  cobny  at  Manhattan, 
hattan.        appointed  Van  Twiller  governor,  who  arrived  at  Fort  Amsterdam 
in  June,  and  began  to  grant  lands  the  subsequent  vear ;  at  which 
time  commenced  die  first  permanent  setdement  of  the  Dutch. ^ 
New  at-  The  project  for  settling  Guiana  was  now  revived.     Four  ships 

tlo"(Sui^!'  with  nearly  200  persons  arrived  there  from  England  ;  and  pre- 
parations were  made  for  another  embarkation.  One  hundred 
English  and  Irish  people  went  from  Holland  to  the  same  country, 
conducted  by  the  old  planters.     Roger  North,  who  was  a  princi- 

f)al  person  in  effecting  diis  settlement,  seated  his  colony  about  100 
eagues  in  tlie  main  land.^ 

1  Champlain,  Voy.  sec.  part.  157 — 160 ;  214 — ^220 ;  where  are  the  Letten  of 
correspondence  between  the  Kortks  and  Champlain,  and  the  Articles  of  capitula- 
tion.   See  also  Treaty  about  tlie  limits  of  Acadie,  708.    The  spirited  ans¥Fer  of 
Champlain  at  the  first  summon:*  to  surrender  in  1628,  and  Keilk's  ifDorance  of - 
the  real  state  of  the  French  pirrison>  arc  the  only  apparent  causes  of  the  (afluro 

'  of  the  English  in  their  first  attempt  on  Quebec.  Charlevoix  [Nouv.  France,  L 
166.]  says,  the  French  in  Quebec  were  then  reduced  to  seven  ounces  of  br<»d 
each,  a  day ;  and  that  they  had  but  five  pounds  of  powder  in  the  magazine. 
Some  time  before  the  surrender,  their  provisions  were  entirely  exhausted :  **  trois 
mois  apr^s  que  les  vivrt*<(  curent  manqu^  absolument."  Tlie  capitulation  wai 
signed  by  the  two  younger  brothers  19  July,  and  ratified  b^  the  elder  19  August. 
A  copy  of  it  is  ui  Momoires  de  TAmerique,  ii.  490,  with  this  subscription  :  **  Let 
susdits  articles,  acconli's  nvec  les  sieurs  de  Champlain  &  du  Pont,  tant  par  les 
fr^res  Louis  &  Thomas  Kertk,  je  les  accepte  &  ratine  &c.    David  Kjertk. 

Fait  a  Tadoussac,  cc  19  Aout. 

style  ncuf,  1629." 

A  peace  had  already  l)een  concluded  between  France  and  England,  though 
the  news  of  it  had  not  yet  reached  Canada.  It  is  afterwards  referred  to,  in 
articles  of  agreement  between  the  English  and  French  ministers,  "  pour  restitu- 
tion dcs  chc»ses  qui  ont  est^  prises  depuis  le  Trait^  fait  entres  les  deux  Couroa- 
nes,"  in  Dcnys,  238—253.    See  a.  d.  1632. 

2  Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  423.    Brit.  Emp.  (Introd.)  i.  47.    Chahners,  b.  1.  98. 
'i  Chalmers,  b.  1.  227.    See  a.  d.  1627. 

^  Smith,  N.  York,  3.  Chalmers  [b.  1.  570.]  supposes,  that  settlement "  now 
probably  acmiired  the  name  of  JV*etr  JVetherlandSy  though  this  people,  like  the 
French  and  English,  were  never  able  to  assign  to  them  any  specific  boundaries." 
It  has  l>ecii  found  convenient  to  use  the  name  of  AVtr  JVetherlandSf  and  to 
style  the  Dutch  there,  a  colony  ;  but  neither  of  these  terms  appears  to  be 
strictly  applicable  until  this  time.    Sec  a.  d.  1613, 1623. 

S  Smith,  in  Churchill,  Voy.  ii.  c.  24.  A  party  of  men,  sent  out  for  discoveiy. 
found  vaany  towns  wcU  Inhabited ;  most  of  tlie  people  entirely  naked ;  but  Wf 
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In  the  Somer  Isles  there  were,  at  this  time,  between  2000  and     1629, 
3000  inhabitants.     Charles  Sdtonstall,  son  of  Sir  Samuel  Sal-   >^%/-^i^ 
tonstall,  sailed  from  England  to  Barbadoes,  with  nearly  200  W.indU 
people,  accompanied  by  Sir  William  Tufton,  governor  for  Bar-  "'"^"• 
badoes,  and  carrying  what  was  necessary  for  a  plantation.   There 
were  now  on  that  island,  and  going  to  it,  about  1500  or  1600 
people ;  and  in  all  the  Caribbee  islands,  inclusive  of  those  actually 
preparing  to  settle  in  them,  there  were  nearly  3000.^     About 
this  time,  the  English  are  said  to  have  begun  to  plant  on  the 
island  of  Providence,  the  chief  of  the  Bahama  islands.^ 

1630. 

By  the  agency  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  Sir  Ferdinando  J»«>- 13; 
Gorges,  Plymouth  colony  obtained  from  the  council  for  New  Jf  pij^!"* 
England  its  last  patent.  This  patent,  dated  the  13th  of  January,  oath, 
conveyed  a  considerable  territory  around  the  original  setdement. 
The  limits  of  the  grant  are  thu^^iBfioed  :  ^^  All  that  part  of  New 
England  lying  between  Cohasset  rivulet  toward  the  north,  and 
Narraganset  river  toward  the  south;  the  great  western  ocean 
[the  Atlantic]  toward  the  east,  and  a  strait  line  extending  into 
the  main  land  toward  the  west  from  the  mouth  of  Narraganset 
river  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  a  country  in  New  Elngland,  called 
Pokenakut,  alias  Sowamset ;  and  another  like  strait  fine,  extend- 
ing direcdy  from  the  mouth  of  Cohasset  river  toward  the  west, 
so  far  into  the  main  land  westward  as  the  utmost  limits  of  Po- 
kenakut, alias  Sowamset."  It  also  conveyed  a  tract  of  land  on 
die  river  Kennebeck,  extending  from  the  utmost  limits  of  Cobbise- 
conte  which  adjoins  that  river  toward  the  western  ocean,  and 
a  place  called  the  Falls  at  Nequamkike,  and  15  miles  each 
side  of  Kennebeck  river,  and  all  die  river  itself.  By  this  char- 
ter the  colonists  were  allowed  to  make  orders,  ordinances,  and 
constitutions,  for  the  ordering,  disposing,  and  governing  their 
persons,  and  distributing  the  lands  within  die  limits  of  the  patent.^ 

saw  "  not  any  such  giant  women  as  the  river's  name  [Amazons]  importeth." 
Oldys  does  not  expressly  notice  this  settlement  of  1629 ;  but  says,  that  "  some 
other  little  attempts  were  made  there  '*  several  years  after  1620 ;  and  subjoins : 
"  But  how  aU  Una  spacious  and  fruitful  country  has  been  since  shamefully  de- 
serted,  by  the  English  especially ;  the  quiet  possession  there  by  the  Spaniardii> 
to  this  day,  is  sufficient  witness."    Life  of  Ralegh,  223. 

1  Smith,  ut  supra,  c.  22,  25,  26. 

9  Anderson,  ii.  339 ;  "  till  then  quite  uninhabited." 

3  Plymouth  Laws,  Preface.  Prince,  196—198.  Hazard,  Coll.  i.  298-4108 ; 
where  is  an  entire  copy  of'^  this  Patent.  It  has  been  erroneously  supposed,  that 
the  Pijrmouth  colonists,  previous  to  the  reception  of  this  charter,  had  no  right 
to  their  lands,  but  what  arose  from  occupancy.  The  truth  is,  that,  as  soon  as 
they  knew  of  the  establishment  of  the  Council  of  New  England,  they  despatch- 
ed an  acent  to  Ensland  to  apply  for  a  patent ;  Sir  F.  Gorges  interested  himself 
in  the  «nir ;  and  £e  application  was  successful.    As  early  as  6  July  1621,  the 

VOL.  I.  26 
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1030.    The  colony  of  Plymouth  then  contained  nearly  three  iiuadred 
^^-s^^-w/   souls.^ 

Winthrop  A  fleet  of  14  sail,  \iith  men,  women,  and  children,  and  pro- 
coiw»  wiih  visions,  having  been  prepared  early  in  the  year  to  make  a  firm 
MmmcIiu^  plantation  in  New  England,  12  of  the  ships  arrived  early  in  July 
■eui.  at  Charlestown.^    In  this  fleet  came  governor  Winthrop,  deputy 

governor  Dudley,  with  several  other  gendemen  of  wealth  and 
quality.^      In  the  same  fleet  came  about  840  passengers,   of 
various  occupations,  some  of  whom  were  from  the  west  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  greatest  part  from  the  vicioiQr  of  London.     The 
expense  of  diis   equipment   and   transportatioo  was   £21,200. 
Warham,  Maverick,  Rossiter,  and  Ludlow,  arriviDg  earlier  than 
May  30.      many  of  the  company,  were  put  on  shore  at  Nantasket.     Pro- 
ceeding in  a  boat  to  Charlestown,  they  fbuod  there  several 
wigwams,  a  few  English  people,  and  ooe  house  with  an  old 
planter,   who  could   speak  the   Indian  language.      Ascending 
Dorchester   Charles  river,  until  it  became  narrow  and  shallow,  they  landed 
■ettied.        their  goods  at  a  well   watere^lplaGe  ;^  whence,  a  few  days 

merchant  adventuren?  in  EnglaLnd  wrote  to  gOTemor  Carver  of  PtymouA.  **  We 
have  procuied  you  a  Charter^'  &c.  This  was  taken  in  die  name  of  John  Piecce» 
in  trust  for  the  colony.  In  1623,  Pierce,  who  had  obtained  another  patent,  of 
lar^r  extent,  in  his  own  name,  sold  it  to  the  company  of  adventorers.  See 
that  year.  In  1627,  the  Plymouth  colonists  bought  of  the  adventmefs  in  Eng- 
land all  their  shares,  stocks,  merchandizes,  lands,  and  chattels.  See  that  year. 
Prince,  19S,  204, 217, 268.  Belknap,  Biog.  i.  366 ;  ii.  234.  Chahners  [b.  1.  ST.] 
says :  "  As  they  had  freely  placed  themselves  within  the  bomidanes  of  the 
Plymouth  company'?  patent,  they  necc«(saiily  consented  to  obey  its  ordinances ; 
though  thai  body  seems  nertr  to  Aarc  exercised  any  ttuikorihf  over  ikem." 
On  this  passai^c  Dr.  Belknap  has  remarked  in  the  margin  of  Chalmers,  with  his 
pen :  "  Thai  body  granted  them  a  Charter  in  1622,  and  another  in  I6Z9»  by- 
virtue  of  which  they  had  legal  authority-  to  govern  themselves." 

1  Chalmers,  b.  1.97.    Neal,  N.  Eng^.  i.  123.    Callender,  R.  Island,  10. 

S  Prince  says*  they  were  readv  in  Februaiy,  but  staid  at  ''  Southampton  and 
thereabouts*'  till  May,  to  uke  260'  kine,  with  other  live  cattle  &c.  p.  271 .  Chahners 
[b.  1. 151.1  says,  17  vessels  sailed  from  Southampton;  Piince  says,  that  17  were 
employed  from  February  to  Aiigu-tt ;  and  he  distinctly  enumerates  them  in  *<  A 
list  of  ships  which  arrived  in  New  England  this  year,"  inserted  in  his  Appendix 
to  1630,  p.  329.  It  there  appears,  that  7,  at  least,  sailed  (rom  Southampton, 
perhaps  4  more.    About  1500  people  had  been  waiting  in  different  places,  to  sail. 

3  Mr.  Dudley  was  chosen  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Humfrey,  who  "  being  to  stay 
behind,  is  discharged  of  his  deputyship,  and  in  his  place  Mr.  Dudley  chosen 
deputy  governor."  Prince,  275 ;  who  says,  "  This  is  the  last  record  of  the 
Massachusetts  Company  in  England."  This  election  was  at  a  meeting  on  board 
the  Arbella,  on  the  23d  of  March.  The  four  principal  ships,  the  Arbella,  the 
Ambrose,  the  Jewel,  and  the  Talbot,  were  on  the  29th  of  March,  ridiog  at 
Cowes,  and  ready  to  sail.  Winthrop*s  Hi.<tor\',  i.  1,  2.  Johnson  says,  the  j^r&cUa 
was  the  Eagle  ;  "  for  so  they  calle<l  the  Eagle,  which  the  company  purchased, 
in  honour  of  the  lady  ArrabeUa,  wife  to  that  godly  esquire,  Izack  Johnson.** 
Wonderwork.  Prov.  c.  14.  Among  the  coloni<%ts  who  were  distinguished  in 
civil  life,  beside  Winthrop  and  Dudley,  there  now  came  over.  Sir  Richard  Sal- 
tonstall,  Ludlow,  Rossiter,  Nowel,  T.  Sharp,  Pynchon,  S.  Bradstreet,  Johnson, 
Coddington ;  the  eminent  ministers  were.  John  Wilson,  George  Phillips,  John 
Maverick,  and  John  Warham.    Prince,  281. 

4  Prince,  277.  The  **  well  watered  place  "  was  afterward  called  Waiert^wm. 
Tliey  landed  their  goods  with  much  labour,  <*  the  bank  being  steep.*'    The  steep 
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lifter,  they  removed  to  Matapan ;   and  here  began  to  build  a     1630. 
town.^  v^-v^w/ 

On  the  arrival  of  the  principal  ships  of  the  fleet  at  Charles- 
town,  tlie  governor  and  several  of  the  patentees,  having  viewed 
the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts,  and  pitched  down  on 
the  north  side  of  Charles  river,  took  lodgings  in  the  great  house, 
built  there  the  preceding  year,  and  the  rest  of  tlie  company 
erected  cottages,  booths,  and  tents,  about  the  town  hill.  Their 
place  of  assembling  for  divine  service  was  under  a  tree.  The  July  «• 
fleet  having  safely  arrived,  a  day  of  thanksgivbg  was  kept  in  all  JviM.*" 
the  plantations.^ 

An  early  attention  was  paid  to  the  great  object  of  the  enter-  Friday, 
prise.     On  the  30th  of  July,  a  day  of  solemn  prayer  and  fasting  July  30. 
was  kept  at  Charlestown ;    when   governor  Winthrop,   deputy 
governor  Dudley,   and  Mr.  Wilson,  first  entered   into  church 
covenant ;  and  now  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  ^    , 
Charlestown,  and  of  the  first  church  in  Boston.    On  the  following  founded. 
Lord's  day,  additional  members  were  received  to  the  church. 
On  the  27th  of  August,  the  congregation  kept  a  fast,  and  chose 
Mr.  Wilson  their  teacher ;  Mr.  Nowell,  an  elder ;  and  Mr.  Gager  Installation 
and  Mr.  AspinwaU,  deacons.     "  We  used  imposition  of  hands,"  ^^''  ^*^ 
says  governor  Winthrop,  "  but  with  this  protestation  by  all,  that 
it  was  only  a  sign  of  election  and  confirmadon,  not  of  any  intent 
that  Mr.  Wilson  should  renounce  the  ministry  he  received  in 
Eneland."3 

On  the  23d  of  August,  the  first  court  of  assistants,  since  the  Aug.  23. 
arrival  of  the  colonists,  was  holden  at  Charlestown.     The  first  ^i"*  9*^""^ 
question  proposed  was,  How  the  ministers  should  be  maintained,  ants. 
The  court  ordered,  that  houses  be  built  and  salaries  raised  for 


bank  on  Charles  river  where  they  first  landed,  tradition  says,  was  near  the  place 
where  the  United  States'  arsenal  now  stands.  At  night,  they  had  notice  of  300 
Indians  "hard  by;"  but  the  old  planter  (who  had  accompanied  them  from 
Charlestown)  going  and  requesting  the  Indians  not  to  come  near  the  English, 
they  complied  with  his  request.  The  whole  number  of  the  English  did  not 
exceed  ten.  The  next  morning  some  of  the  natives  appeared  at  a  distance ; 
and  one  of  them  at  length  holding  out  a  bass,  a  man  was  sent  with  a  biscuit, 
which  the  Indian  received  in  exchange  for  it.  Ader  this  introduction,  the  na- 
tives were  very  friendly,  and  furnished  the  English  with  fish ;  "  giving  a  bass 
for  a  biscuit." 

1  Prince,  277,  288.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  98.  They  had  «  order  "  to  come 
to  Matapan  [Dorchester]  "  because  there  was  a  neck  fit  to  keep  their  cattle  on."* 
This  neck  of  land  included  what  is  now  called  South  Boston.  Snow's  Hist,  of 
Boston,  c.  5.  The  name  of  Dorchester  was  transferred  to  the  land  which  the 
first  settlers  had  occupied  at  Watertown.  In  walking  over  the  grounds  at  the 
place  of  landing,  several  years  ago,  with  major  W^inship,  a  respectable  Inhabi- 
tant then  living  near  by  it,  he  pointed  to  a  pasture,  and  told  me  it  was  called 
Dorchester  fields.    The  same  name  is  still  retained  [1827]. 

2  Winthrop's  History  of  New  JEngland,  i.  29.    Hubbard,  c.  24.    Prince,  280. 

3  Winthrop,  N.  Eng.  i.  31 — 33.  Prince,  311,  from  governor  Bradford.  Mather, 
Magnal.  b.  1.  22.  Prince  puts  the  ordination  on  tlie  day  of  the  first  fast,  30 
July ;  but  he  had  not  then  seen  governor  Winthrop's  Journal 
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1630.    them,  at  the  common  charge.^    At  the  same  sesaioii  the  eoun 
^^-v-^/  ordered,  that  Morton,  of  Mount  WoUaston,  be  presently  seat  tat ; 
settled  the  price  of  the  labour  of  mechanics ;  and  chose  Mr. 
JBradstreet  secretary.^ 

It  was  the  general  intention  of  the  company  to  settle  at  Cbavks- 
town  ;  where  the  governor  ordered  his  house  to  be  framed ;  but, 
the  prevalence  of  a  mortal  sickness,  ascribed  to  the  badness  of 
the  water,  induced  several  of  the  people  to  ex[dore  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  for  more  eligible  situations.  Some  of  them 
travelled  up  into  the  main  land,  until  they  came  to  the  place 
recently  visited  by  Mr.  Warham  and  others;  and  here  Sir 
Watenown  Richard  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Phillips,  and  some  others,  settled  a 
settled.        plantation. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Charles,  on  a 
peninsula,  called  by  the  natives  Shawmut,  but  by  the  English, 
Trimountain,  there  lived  at  that  time,  in  a  solitary  cottage,  Mr. 
William  Blackstone,  an  episcopal  minister.  Commg  over  to 
Charlestown  at  this  time,  he  informed  the  governor  of  an  excel- 
lent spring  of  water  at  Shawmut,  and  invited  him  over  to  his 
side  of  the  river.  Mr.  Johnson  and  the  principal  gentlemen  of 
the  company,  induced  by  this  invitation,  crossed  the  river ;  and, 
Boston  set-  finding  the  place  as  eligible  as  they  had  been  led  to  expect,  they 
Ued.  began  a  settlement  there  by  the  erection  of  small  cottages.^ 

Sept  7.  At  the  second  court  of  assistants,  holden  at  Charlestown,  it  was 

Court  of  M-  ordered,  that  no  person  should  plant  in  any  place  within  the  limits 
si8tant«.  ^j.  ^j^^  patent,  without  leave  from  the  governor  and  assistants,  or 
the  major  part  of  them ;  that  a  warrant  should  presendy  be  sent 
to  Agawam,  to  command  those  who  were  planted  there  to 
come  immediately  away ;  and  that  Trimountain  be  called  Bos- 
ton ;  Matapan,  Dorchester  ;  and  the  town  on  Charles  river, 
named.       Watertown.     The  governor  with  most  of  the  assistants,  about 

1  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  undertook  to  see  this  provision  made  at  bis  plantation, 
for  Mr.  Phillips ;  and  the  governor,  at  the  other  plantation,  for  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Phillips  was  to  have  £30  a  year ;  Mr.  Wilson,  until  his  wife  should  come 
over,  £20.  Matapan  and  Salem  were  excepted,  in  the  order  of  the  court. 
Prince,  313,  314,  Irom  Mass.  colony  Records. 

3  Winthrop,  N.  Eng.  i.  30,  with  the  Editor's  note.  Morton'was  sent  to  Eng- 
land, with  a  messenger  and  letters  of  information  against  him  to  the  New 
England  council,  in  1628 ;  but  the  council  did  not  even  rebuke  him,  and  he 
returned  to  Massachusetts  tlie  next  year.  Prince,  252.  from  gov.  Bradford. 
The  order,  relating  to  the  price  of  labour,  was,  that  carpenters,  joiners,  hriek- 
layers,  saw^'crs,  and  thatchers,  take  no  more  than  two  shillings  a  day,  on  penalty 
of  ten  shillings  to  giver  and  taker. 

3  Prince,  809 — 312.  Pemberton's  Description  of  Boston  in  CoUectiona  of 
Mass.  Hist.  Society,  iii.  241,  242.  Wood  [N.  Eng.  Prospect,  128.]  wrote  the 
aboriginal  name  of  Charlestown,  .^fisAam,  and  of  Boston,  MisKamut ;  but  Bfr. 
Pemberton  and  others,  Mishatpum  and  Shawmut.  Mr.  Prince  supposed  the 
peninsula,  '*  whose  Indian  name  was  Shawmut"  [now  Boston],  was  called  at 
first  by  the  English  TYimountain  "  on  the  account  of  three  contiguous  lElU  ap- 
pearing in  a  range  to  thoee  of  Charieatown.*'    See  Snow's  Hist,  of  BoatoOy  e.  6, 
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this  time,  removed  their  families  to  Boston ;  having  it  in  contem-     1630« 
plation  to  look  for  a  convenient  place  for  the  erection  of  a  fortified  k^^s^^^ 
town.^     Mr.  Pynchon  with  some  others  chose  a  place  for  settle-  Roxbmy 
ment  between  Dorchester  and  Boston,  and  called  it  Roxbury.*     settled. 

The  first  general  court  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  was  holden  Oct  19. 
at  Boston.     At  this  court  many  of  the  first  planters  attended^  ^"*sen«- 
and  were  made  free  of  the  colony.     This  was  tlie  first  general  Massacha- 
court  which  the  freemen  attended  in  person.     It  was  now  enact-  sens  at 
ed,  that  the  fi-eemen  should  in  future  have   power  to  choose    ^*'^°* 
assistants,  when  they  are  to  be  chosen  ;  and  the  assistants  were 
empowered  to  choose  out  of  their  own  number  the  governor  and 
deputy  governor,  who,  with  the  assistants,  were  to  have  the 
power  of  making  laws,  and  choosmg  ofi^ers  for  the  execution  of 
them.     This  measure  was  now  fully  assented  to  by  the  general 
vote  of  the  people  ;  but  when  the  general  court  convened,  early 
the  next  year,  it  rescinded  this  rule,  and  ordained,  that  the  gover- 
nor, deputy  governor,  and  assistants,  should  be  chosen  by  the 
freemen  alone.     Upwards  of  100  persons  now  expressed  their 
desire  to  be  made  freemen.^ 

In  consideration  of  the  inconveniences  that  had  arisen  in  Eng-  Custom  of 
land  from  the  custom  of  drinking  healths,  governor  Winthrop  ^''jlj'*^ 
restrained  the  pracdce  at  his  own  table,  and  discountenanced  it  abolished, 
among  the  people  ;  whence  it  became  gradually  abolished.^ 

The  infant  colony  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Isaac  Death  of  L 
Johnson ;  who  was  the  first  magistrate  that  died  in  Massachu-  Johnson, 
setts.     He  was  distinguished  for  piety,  wisdom,  and  public  spirit ; 
was  one  of  the  five  undertakers ;  and  a  principal  founder  of  the 
town  of  Boston.     He  was  buried  in  his  own  bt ;  and  the  first 
burying  place  in  Boston  was  laid  out  around  his  grave.' 


5 


1  Hubbard,  c.  25.  Johnson,  Hist.  N.  Eng.  or  W.  Prov.  39.  Prince,  316, 816. 
Deputy  governor  Dudley,  in  his  Letter  to  the  countess  of  Lincoln,  says, "  they  had 
before  intended  to  call  the  place  they  first  resolved  on,  Borroif ; "  and  Hub- 
bard, that  it  was  so  called  ^*  on  the  account  of  Mr.  Cotton  " — the  then  famous 
Puritan  minister  of  Boston  in  England  (adds  Mr.  Prince),  for  whom  they  had 
the  hiehest  reverence,  and  of  whose  coming  over  they  were  doubtless  in  some 
bopefi2  prospect.    See  a.  d.  1638. 

S  Hubbard,  c.  25.  p.  135.  Dudley's  Letter  to  die  countess  of  Lincoln  in  Coll. 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  viii.  39. 

3  Prince,  820,  321,  from  Mass.  colony  MS.  Records,  where  he  gives  *'  tiie 
first  tist "  of  the  principal  applicants ;  <*  but,"  he  subjoins,  '*  many  of  them  seem 
not  be  made  freemen  till  May  18, 1631.  See  that  year.  Johnson  ( W.  Prov.  89.) 
says,  the  number  of  freemen,  this  year,  was  110 ;  but  we  rely  on  the  Record, 
See  Chalmers,  b.  1. 158. 

4  Winthrop,  i.  87,  with  the  Editor's  note,  re8pecting.a  MS.  paper  of  gov.  Win- 
throp, containing  reasons  for  a  law  against  this  custom.     See  Note  XXVI. 

5  Winthrop,  i.  34.     Prince,  318,  319,  333,  334.    The  five  undertakers  were 

Jovemor  Winthrop,  deputy  governor  Dudley,  Sir  Richard  SaltonstaU,  Isaac 
ohnsoD,  Esq.  and  Mr.  RevelL — Isaac  Johnson  died  80  September.  *'  He  was 
a  holy  man,  and  wise,"  says  gov.  Winthrop,  *<  and  died  in  sweet  peace,  leaving 
some  part  of  his  substance  to  tiie  colony."  Dudley  says  of  him :  **  This  gen- 
deman  wn  a  prinM  man  among  U0>  bavmg  the  best  eatete  of  any ;  zealous  for 


lour. 
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1630.         The  west  country  adventurers  were  not  less  attentive  to  their 
v^i^^.-<w/  interest,  than  those  who  had  just  obtained   a  patent  for  New 
}iiiton*s       Hampshire.     In  the  spring  of  this  year,  they  obtained  from  the 
patent.        council  of  Plymouth  a  patent  for  Edward  Hilton,  for  all  that  part 
of  the  river  Pascataqua  known  by  the  name  of  Hilton's  Point, 
with  the  south  side  of  the  river  up  to  the  falls  of  Squamscot, 
and  three  miles  in  breadth  into  the  main  land.     The  patent  sets 
forth,  that  Hilton  and  his  associates  had,  at  tlieir  own  proper  cost 
and  charges,  transported  servants,  built  houses,  and  planted  com 
at  Hilton's  Point,  and  intended  the  fartlier  increase  and  advance- 
ment of  the  plantation.^ 
ExecuUon.       John  Billington,  indicted  for  murder,  was  found  guilty,  and 

executed.  This  was  the  first  execution  in  Plymouth  colony.* 
Nova  Scotia  ^ir  William  Alexander  sold  all  his  right  in  Nova  Scotia,  ex- 
•>MtoLa  cepting  Port  Royal,  to  St.  Etienne,  lord  of  La  Tour,  a  French 
Huguenot;  on  condition,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory 
should  continue  subjects  of  the  Scottish  crown.  The  French 
still  retained  possession.^ 

religion,  and  the  gpreatest  turtherer  of  this  plantation.  He  made  a  most  f^odly 
end ;  dying  willingly  ;  professing  his  life  better  spent  in  promoting  this  planta- 
tion, than  it  could  have  been  any  other  way/' — The  lot,  that  he  had  chosen, 
was  the  great  square,  lying  between  ComhiU  on  the  Moutheeutt ;  Tremont  street 
on  the  northki}t9t ;  Queen  street  [now  Court  street]  on  the  nartheatt;  and 
School  street  on  the  southwest;  a  description,  which  precisely  maiks  the  pre- 
sent burying  place  near  the  Stone  Chapel.  His  wife,  lady  Arbella,  coming  from 
*"  the  family  of  a  noble  earUloni  into  a  wilderness  of  wants,*'  was  inadequate  to  tiie 
trials  of  so  great  a  transition.  She  was  taken  sick  soon  after  her  anival  at  Salem, 
where  she  first  lundetl,  and  there  died.  Lady  Arbella  was  the  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Lincoln.  The  ship  in  which  governor  Winthrop  came  over  wns  named 
for  her.  Tliert*  is  no  monument  to  designate  her  grave ;  but,  "  celebrated  "  as 
she  was  **  for  her  virtues,**  she  will  not  be  forgotten.  Dr.  Holyoke  of  Salem 
(.-Kt.  9}).)  informs  me,  that  she  was  buried  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  **  the 
body  of  the  town,"  near  Bridgt*  street  leading  to  Beverly,  about  ten  feet  from  the 
stnM.'t. — Of  the  people,  who  came  in  the  ships  with  gov.  Winthrop,  200  at  least 
dietl  from  April  to  DecemU^r.  About  100  persons,  totally  discouraged,  returned 
hi  the  Mune  ships  to  Kngland.     Chalmers,  b.  1.  152. 

1  Belknap,  N.  Ilamp.  1(>30.  Hilton's  Point  is  now  called  Dover.  See  A.  d. 
1623. 

^  llubbartl,  c.  17.  Prince,  819,  from  gov.  Bradford,  who  says ;  •*  He  was  one 
of  the  profaiiest  among  us.  lie  was  from  London,  and  I  Imow  not  by  what 
frieiiils  shutlled  into  our  company.  We  used  aU  due  means  about  his  trial ;  he 
was  found  guilty  lH>th  by  grand  and  pett>'  jur}' ;  and  we  took  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Winthrop,  and  otherf«,  the  ablest  giMitlemen  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  who  all 
concurred  with  us,  that  he  ought  to  die,  and  the  land  be  purged  from  blood.'* 
He  wa«  gtiilty  of  the  first  oH'ence  in  the  colony  in  1621,  when  he  sufTered  an 
ignominious  punishment,  (lov.  Bradfonl,  writing  to  Mr.  Cushman  in  1625, 
savrt,  ''  Billington  still  rails  against  you,  and  threatens  to  arrest  you,  I  know  not 
wherefore  ;  he  is  a  knave,  and  so  will  live  and  die.'*  Letter  BoMok  in  CoU.  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  iii.  37.  Savage*s  Winthrop,  i.  36,  Note,  it  was  a  son  of  this  man, 
who  in  1621  discovered  the  lake  that  from  him  has  the  name  of  the  BUUngton 
sea. 

3  Chalmers,  b.  1.  93.  Conduite  de  Francoise,  103.  Brit.  Emp.  i.  170.  This 
Grant  is  in  Hazani,  i.  307—309,  and  the  style  of  it  is,  <*  My  lord  William  Alex- 
ander, knight,  lord  of  Menttrie,  and  chief  Secretary  of  SUte  for  the  Kingdome 
of  Scotland,  for  hit  nid  Mijesty  of  Giett  Bretany ,  Privy  Counseller  of  State,  ipd 
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The  Dutch  continuing  their  pretensions  to  the  land  lately  set-     1630. 
tied  by  the  Swedes,  one  of  the  Swedes  built  a  fort  within  the   n^^-v^-^/ 
capes  of  Delaware,  at  a  place  called  Hoarkill.^ 

Staten  Island  was  purchased  of  the  Indians  by  Michael  Paw,  statea 
a  Dutch  subject.^  '"^"^ 

Sir  Robert  Heath,  attorney  general  of  Charles  I,  obtained  a  Grant  of 
grant  of  the  region,  which  stretches  southward  of  the  Virginia  ^aroian^ 
coast  from  the  36th  degree  of  north  latitude,  comjirehending  the 
Louisiana  territory  on  the  Mississippi,  by  the  name  of  Carolana. 
He  appears  to  have  made  no  settlement,  and  at  a  future  day  his 
patent  was  declared  to  have  become  void  because  the  conditions, 
on  which  it  had  been  granted,  had  never  been  fulfilled.^ 

Charles  I.  issued  a  proclamation,  forbidding  the  disorderly  Not.  f4. 
trading  with  the  savages  in  New  England,  especially  the  fur-  Prociama- 
nishing  of  them  with  weapons  and  habiliments  of  war.^ 

Francis  Higginson,  minister  of  Salem,  died,  aged  46  years.^ 


Lieutenant  unto  his  said  Majestie  in  New  Scotiand  in  America,  on  the  one  paH," 
and  **  Sir  Claude  de  Sainct  Estienne,  Knight,  Lord  of  La  Tour  and  of  Vuarre  .  . 
&c.  on  the  otfier  part."  It  refers  to  the  grant  of  10  Sept.  1621,  and  is  dated 
80  April  1630. — ^A  publication  respecting  New  England,  by  Sir  William,  ap- 
peared this  year:  "The  Mapp  and  Description  of  New  England,  together 
with  a  Discourse  of  Plantations  and  Colonies.  Also  a  Relation  of  the  Nature  of 
the  Climate  and  how  it  agrees  with  our  Country,  England.  How  near  it  lies 
to  Newfoundland,  Virginia,  Nova  Francia,  Canada,  and  other  parts  of  the  West 
Indies.  Written  by  Sir  WUUam  Alexander,  Knight."  4to.  Lond.  1630.  Ken- 
nett's  American  Library,  76. 

1  Smith,  N.  Jersey,  22.    The  place  has  since  been  called  Lewis  Town. 

9  Coll.  N.  York  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  323.    It  was  purchased  by  Lovelace  in  1670. 

3Coxe,  Carolana.  Univ.  Hist.  x1.  274—278.  Chalmers,  b.  1.  515—517. 
See  A.  D.  1663.  Historians  say,  that  Sir  Robert  Heath  conveyed  his  right  to  the 
carl  of  Arundel ;  that  this  earl  was  at  the  expense  of  planting  several  parts  of 
the  country,  but  that  the  civil  wars,  breaking  out,  put  a  stop  to  the  design ; 
that,  by  different  conveyances,  the  property  of  the  whole  country  devolved  at 
length  on  Dr.  Cox,  who,  at  great  expense,  discovered  part  of  it,  and,  in  a  me- 
morial to  king  W^illiam,  incontestibly  proved  his  claim  to  it ;  and  that  his  son, 
Daniel  Cox  Esq.  who  resided  fourteen  years  in  the  country,  continued  his 
father*s  claim,  and  published  a  very  full  account  of  it.  The  province  of  Carolana 
extended  north  and  south  from  the  river  St.  Matheo,  lying,  according  to  the 
patent,  between  SI''  and  36°  n.  lat.  and  in  longitude  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to 
New  Mexico,  "  now  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  which  is  in  a  direct  line 
above  1000  miles,  and  were  not  inhabited  by  {hem,  unto  the  South  Sea."  It  was 
distinct  from  Carolina,  though  they  were  "  bordering  provinces,  the  east  of 
Carolana  joyning  to  the  west  of  Carolina.  It  comprehends  within  its  bounds 
the  greatest  part  of  the  province  of  Carolina,  whose  proprietors  derive  their 
claim  and  pretensions  by  charters  from  king  Charles  II.  about  30  years  after  the 
grant  to  Sir  Robert  Heath."    Coxe,  c.  1.     See  a.  d.  1663. 

4  Chalmers,  b.  1.  168.    This  proclamation  is  in  Hazard,  Coll.  i.  311, 312. 

5  Mr.  Higginson  was  educated  at  Emanuel  college  in  Cambridge,  and  was 
the  first  minister  of  a  church  in  Leicester  in  England.  Becoming  afterward  a 
nonconformist,  he  was  excluded  from  the  parish  pulpit ;  but  he  was  held  in  such 
ki^  esteem  by  several  conformist  ministers,  that  his  services  were  often  re- 
quested by  them ;  and  he  also  obtained  leave  to  preach  a  lecture  in  Leicester. 
He  was  a  zealous  and  useful  preacher ;  mild  in  his  doctrine,  but  strict  in  hit 
discipline.  He  was  grave  in  bus  deportment,  cautious  in  his  decisions,  firm  to 
his  puipofes,  and  exemplary  in  his  life.    He  died  on  the  6th  of  August,  exactly 
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V. t-i'*!         K  ■i*\x'    vA     oi  U,;T\viok,  haviiii;  the  last  vear  received  a 

o-N«-^»  .  .^..     ^.  v\h:ik*iI  of  riyinouth  of  all  that  part  of  New 

^*  v^^-     ,  ulvxl!  o\unul5  fri>ni  Narrag;anset  river  120  mik-^  on  a 

^..«»;  No  :u\»r  iho  sliorc  toward  the  southeast,  a>  cue  coaft  iks 

u^xi;ti%1  \  iisitaia,  and  within  that  breadth  from  tlie  Adantii:  oceaa 

ix*  \\w  S>»iili  yoa,  now  made  it  over  to  William,  vLscoimc  Sij  aud 

S\;l.   Kohi*rt,  lord  Brook,  and   their  associates.     TW  i:s  dae 

im:;innl  |>atent  for  Connfxtjcut.^ 

^vt*  .. »  *1lu»  president  and  council  for  New  England  made  i  \snni  3} 

i\.»M..Mi,«     HdIumI  Aldworth  and  Giles  Elbridge  of  100  acres  of  hmd  for 

**'*"*  i»v«*i*}  person,  whom  tliey  should  transport  to  the  Pronnce  »ji 

niiiine  within  seven  years,  who  should  continue  tiiere  three  /(i-oi-s  : 

mid  an  absolute  grant  of  12,000  acres  of  land,  "  as  their  pr^n^r 

inlHTitancc  forever,"  to  be  laid  out  near  the  river,  cociL3«.ii^y 

ralh'd  Pemaquid.^ 

ViitUtiM.  King  Charles  gave  a  special  commission  to  the  earl  of  Drr- 

siJt  and  others,  "for  the  better  plantation  of  Virgir.ia."     lbs 

M'«\-  same  king  granted  a  license,  under  the  sign  manual,  to  Wjiiam 

Iv  'ruy''*    riaybome,  "  to  traflic  in  those    parts  of  America,  for  whidt 

iiiiiiiii  III      tlirre  was  already  no  patent  granted  for  sole  trade."     CLiybcnw. 

limit'.         ui^^i  ||j«.  associates,  with  the  intention  of  monopolizing  the  trade 

uii>  III  Kriii  of  ( 'hcsapeak,  planted  a  small  colony  on  the  Isle  of  Kent,  sirjui^ed 

III  isui}      ill  (I),,  centre  of  the  province,  soon  after  granted  to  kad  Balt^ 

Utiil  iiUnI-  rin     ^  •  r  ^    r  i      ^  « 

vii.  inorr.      Inat  provmce  afterward  found  cause  to  regret,  that  a 

ptuiph*  had  nesded  within  its  limits,  who  paid  unwillinz  obedience 
to  its  laws.  Neither  the  soil,  nor  the  climate,  of  the  inhospitable 
island  of  Newfoundland  answering  the  expectations  of  krd 
l4iiii  lutii  Itiiltimore ;  diat  worthy  nobleman,  having  heard  much  of  the 
'ij,7,'jji,lu"'  fi'riilily  and  other  advantages  of  Virginia,  now  visited  that  coloor. 
( HiMTvinc;,  that,  though  the  Virginians  had  established  tradoK; 
htinsrs  in  some  of  the  islands  toward  the  source  of  ibe  bay  of 


niii^  \«Mi-  I'loin  tho  oitrAnization  of  his  church :  but  "he  lived  long  tnoa^  to 
Miniit^  \\w  iVmiulaiion  of  his  church,  to  dewrve  the  esteem  of  the  coikmy,  and 
III  |MM)Hturtlr  hi:*  %  iMioratod  name  amoiu^  thoM  of  the  worthies  of  New  En^and.** 
Mrtlhor,  Marital,  h-  1-  1^«  19.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  117—124.  MS.  fnm 
tiii«  tMiurt'h  Kocortis  penes  me,  EKot  and  .\llen.  Bios:.  Diet.  Art.  HiGoiXBOif. 
lliNl.  SkrU'h  tif  Kir^t  Church  in  Salem,  in  Appendix  to  Dedication  Semioo,  1S18L 

■  'huiiihiUl,  llisi.  Connecticut,  i.  b.  I.  c.  2.  A  copy  of  this  Patent  is  in  Haxard, 
Coll.  t.  2I|S ;  iind  in  Trumbull,  Conn.  i.  Appendix,  Xo.  I.  The  other  patmiwf 
Hi*ri«  Kti|i«*rl.  lord  Kich.  Charies  Flennes,  Esq.  Sir  Nathaniel  Rich,  Sir  Ricfaiid 
MallitiiNtAll.  Kirhani  Kni^tiy,  John  Pym,  John  Hampden,  John  Humfihuy, 
ami  llorlirn  IVIham.  Esquires.  The  tract  now  conveyed  had  been  confiimed 
ftt  lh«<  f*url  of  Warwick  by  Charles  1. 

M  llatarri,  CoU.  i.  Slfr-^17,  where  is  an  abstract  of  this  nint,  called  «*  IV 
Pi«nwqiiiil  i«rant."  It  appears  that "  the  people  or  seirantB  ^  of  Aldwoitib  Md 
KIbiidKu  had  been  fettkd  on  Oiif  river  three  yean. 
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Chesapeak,  they  had  formed  no  setdements  to  the  northward  of    1631. 
the  river  Potowmac,  he  deteriniDed  to  procure  a  grant  of  terri-   \.0^s^^^ 
tory  in  that  happier  climate.     Charles  1.  readily  complied  with 
his  solicitations ;  but  before  the  patent  could  be  finally  adjusted, 
and  pass  the  seals,  this  eminent  statesman  died.^ 

A  grant  was  obtained  by  the  London  adventurers,  from  the  Grant  of 
president  and  counsel  of  New  England,  of  a  part  of  the  patent  Pm<»^'>*- 
of  Laconia,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  harix)ur  and  river  of 
Pascataqua.  Within  this  grant  are  comprehended  the  towns  of 
Portsmouth,  Newcastle,  and  Rye,  with  part  of  Newington  and 
Greenland.  The  grantees  were  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  captain 
John  Mason,  John  Cotton,  Henry  Gardner,  Greorge  Griffith, 
£dwin  Guy,  Thomas  Wannerton,  Thomas  Eyre,  and  Eleazer 
Eyre.  The  proprietors,  for  the  defence  of  their  plantations,  sent 
over  several  cannon,  direcdng  their  agents  to  mount  them  in  the 
most  convenient  place  for  a  fort.  The  agents  placed  them 
at  the  north  east  point  of  Great  Island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  and  laid  out  the  ground  '^  about  a  bow-«hot  from  the 
water  side  to  a  high  rock,  on  which  it  was  intended  in  dme  to 
build  the  principal  fort."  Portsmouth  began  to  be  seeded  this 
year.^ 

The  Massachusetts  colonists  early  determined  to  build  a  ford-  A  fortified 
fied  town.  The  governor,  with  the  assistants  and  other  principal  ^?  "  ^' 
persons,  having  already  agreed  on  a  place  for  this  purpose,  on 
the  northwest  side  of  Charles  river,  about  three  miles  from 
Charlestown ;  they,  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  commenced  the 
execution  of  the  design.  The  governor  set  up  the  frame  of  a 
house  on  the  spot  where  he  first  pitched  his  tent,  in  the  selected 
place.  The  deputy  governor  completed  his  house,  and  removed 
bis  family.     The  town  was  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the 

5;ovemment,  and  was  called  Newtown  [afterward  Cambridge],  and  is  called 
t  soon  appearing,  however,  that  Boston  would  be  the  principal    ®*"^'^°' 
place  of  commerce ;  and  Chickatabot,  a  sagamore  of  the  neigh- 
Douring  Indians  at  Naponset,  now  making  voluntary  professions 
of  firiendsliip ;  governor  Winthrop,  in  the  autumn,  removed  die 

1  Chalmers,  b.  1.  201,  207.  The  commission  to  the  earl  of  Dorset  is  in 
Hazard,  i.  812--814.    Lord  Baltimore  died  16  April  1682. 

S  Hubbard,,c.  31.  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  i.  c.  1.  Humphrey  Chadboume  built 
a  house  at  Sliawberry-bank  which  was  called  the  gr^ot  house.  Walter  Gib- 
bons had  the  care  of  a  saw  mill,  and  lived  in  a  psdisaded  house  at  Newich- 
wannock,  where  he  carried  on  a  trade  with  the  Indians.  Newichwannock  is 
Salmon  Fall  river.  [Farmer  and  Moore,  Gazetteer  of  N.  Hampshire,  Art.  Pas- 
cataqua and  CocHXCo.]  Gibbons  was  succeeded  at  Newichwannoch  by 
Chadboume,  whose  posterity  have  been  distinguished  there  [Berwick]  to  our 
day.  Great  Island  is  now  called  NewcasUe.  "  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of 
business  when  the  ancient  Strawberry  Bank  was  but  the  germ  of  Portsmouth." 
Farmer,  MS.  Letter.  **  Ambrose  Gibbons "  writes  **  from  Newichwaoicke  " 
24  June  l«a8. 
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1631.    frame  of  his  house  into  Boston ;  and  the  scheme  of  a  fortified 
v^^^^^  town  was  gradually  relinquished.^ 

May  18.  At  the  first  court  of  election  in  Massachusetts,  **  that  the  body 

Qo!iiifica-    of  the  comiAons  might  be  preserved  of  good  and  honest  men,"  it 

II^^Q.     was  ordered,  that,  from  that  time,  no  persons  be  admitted  to  the 

freedom  of  the  body  politic,  but  such  as  were  members  of  some 

of  the  churches  within  its  limits.^    At  this  election,  116  took  the 

oath  of  freemen.^ 

Winesemet      Thomas  Williams  having  undertaken  to  set  up  a  ferry  between 

^nrr^esub-  Winesemet  and  Charlestown,  the  general  court  established  the 

rate  of  the  ferry  between  those  two  places,  and  between  Wine* 

July  5.        semet  and   Boston.^    An  order  of  the  court  of  assistants   at 

Public  tax.  lioston,  for  levying  £20  on  the  several  plantations,  for  clearing 

a  creek,  and  opening  a  passage  from  Charles  river  to  the  new 

town,  shows  that  this  town  was  yet  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the 

colony  at  large ;  and  marks  the  progress  of  the  several  towns  in 

Oct  18.      the  colony.^    The  court  of  assistants  ordered,  that  com  should 

fH^JtelT-  pass  for  pa}rment  of  all  debts  at  the  uaoal  rate  for  which  it  was 

der.  sold,  unless  money  or  beaver  were  expressly  named.^ 

1  Winthrop's  Hist.  89.  Prince,  325, 826.  Hist,  of  Cambridge,  in  Mass.  Hlit 
Soc.Tii.6— 8;&viii.41.  They  first  af;reed(6Decem6erie80j  "  totnifldatown 
fortified  upon  the  Neck"  between  Roxbuiy  and  Boston ;  but  tnat  place  was  soon 
after  given  up ;  1.  Because  men  would  be  forced  to  keep  two  fionflies.  2.  lliere 
was  no  runnmc  water ;  and  if  diere  were  any  springs,  they  wouM  not  mfflkM 
the  town.  3.  Most  of  the  people  had  built  already,  iad  would  not  be  able  to 
biuld  again.  After  many  consultafions,  the  place,  described  in  the  tesct,  having 
been  agreed  on  by  all  to  be  "  a  fit  place  for  a  fortified  town,"  was  detenninatehf 
fixed.  On  this  spot  a  town  was  laid  out  in  squares,  Uie  streets  inteisectinc  mA 
other  at  rieht  ancles.  All  the  streets  were  named ;  and  a  square,  reservea  for  a 
Market  Place,  though  not  uned  for  that  purpose,  remains  open  to  this  diy. 

2  Hubbard,  c.  26.  Johnson,  N.  Eng.  89.  Mass.  Colony  Laws.  This  law 
was  repealed  in  1666. 

3  Prince,  1631.  Johnson  says,  "  about  83,*'  and  Hubbard,  107:  hot  I  foUow 
Prince,  who  cites  an  original  and  the  best  authority,  Bilass.  Coionv  RecoidflL 
Hubbard  says  truly,  "  there  were  enough  for  a  foundation."  Mr.  PnnGe  give* 
a  list  of  the  names  of  many  of  the  116  who  now  took  the  oath  of  fineeoBeOt 
19  of  whom  were  of  those  who  had  desireil  freedom  19  Oct.  1680. 

4  Prince,  324, 354.  The  court  enacted,  that  he  should  have  9d,  a  penoo  from 
Winnisimmet  to  Charlestown,  and  4d.  from  Winnisimmet  to  Boston. 

6  Ibid.  857.    The  order  was,  that  there  be  levied  from 

W^inesemet  .    .    .    .  £0  15s.        Boston  ....  £6. 


Wessagusset 
Saugus  [Lynn] 
Nantasket     .     . 
Watertown  .    . 


2.  Dorchester      .    .  4  10 

1.  Roxbuiy    ...  8. 

0   10  Salem    ....  8. 

5.  Chariestown  .    .  4  10 


(Medford  omitted) 


£80  00 

0  Prince,  362,  firom  Mass.  Colony  Records.  Chalmers,  b.  1. 154.  In  16S0> 
com  was  10  shillings  **  a  strike ; "  and  beaver,  6  shillings  a  pound.  "  we  made 
laws,"  says  Dudley ,/<  to  restrain  selling  com  to  the  Indians ;  and  to  leave  tha 


price  of  beaver  at  liberty,  which  was  presently  sold  for  IDs.  and  20s.  a  pound 
Prince.    A  milch  cow»  in  1681»  was  valued  from  £26  to  £80  sterL    Hutdihi- 
ion»i.  27. 
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John  Smidi,  father  of  the  Virgiiiia  ocHaoj,  died  in  London,  in    1831. 
die  52d  year  of  his  age.^  >^*\/^^ 

The  small  pox,  breaking  out  amone  the  natives  at  Saugus, 
swept  away  the  aboriginal  mhabitants  of  whole  towns.^ 

The  Swedes  built  a  fort  on  the  west  of  the  Delaware,  and  called  Swedes  let- 
it  Christiana.     Peter  Lindstrom,  their  engineer,  having  at  this  Jj!^'^*' 
place  laid  out  a  small  town,  they  here  made  their  first  settle- 
ment.' 

After  a  long  relaxation  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  Lucas  Fox  J[**w  ^, 
made  a  voyage  to  the  northern  parts  of  America,  in  search  of  a       ^' 
northwest  passage  to  India.     Toward  this  enterprise  Charles  L 
furnished  one  ship,  completely  fitted,   and   victualled   for  18 
months ;  and,  when  Fox  was  presented  to  him,  gave  him  a  map, 
containing  all  the  discoveries  made  by  his  predecessors,  with  in- 
structions, and  a  letter  to  the  Japanese  emperor,  if  he  should  jy^^^^y^^^^ 
reach  Japan.     Near  the  main  land  on  the  west  side  of  Hudson's  about  Hud- 
Bay,  Fox  discovered  an  island,  which  he  named  Sir  Thomas  *^'*  ^7* 
Roe's  Welcome ;  and  afterward  discovered  and  named  Brook 
Cobham  Island  (now  called  Marble  Island),  Dun  Fox  Island,  and 
a  cluster  of  islands,  which  he  called  Briggs's  Mathenoatics.     He 
also  discovered  king  Charles's  Promontory,  Cape  Maria,  Trinity 
Islands,  Cook's  Isle,  lord  Weston's  Portland,  and  the  land  stretch- 
ing to  the  southeast  of  this  last  promontory,  which  he  called  Fox's 
Farthest.     On  his  return,  he  gave  names  to  every  point  of  land 
on  that  coast,  and  to  every  inlet,  and  adjacent  island.^ 

About  the  same  time,  Thomas  James  was  sent  out  by  some  of  Voyage  of 
the  company  of  merchant  adventurers  in  Bristol  for  discovering  '^'  J*™**- 
a  northwest  passage  to  the  South  Sea,  and  to  India.  Furnished 
with  a  ship,  called  the  Henrietta  Maria,  of  70  tons,  victualled 
for  18  months,  and  21  men,  he  sailed  from  Bristol  on  the  3d  of 
May.  On  the  4th  of  June,  he  made  Greenland.  After  ex- 
treme danger  from  the  ice,  he  went  ashore  on  the  22d  at  the 

I  Joeselyn's  Voyage.  For  the  Mfe  and  character  of  this  great  man,  see  **  The 
True  Travels,  Adventures,  and  Observations  of  captain  John  Smith,  into  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  from  a.  d.  1598  to  1629 "  in  ChurchUl's  Voyages, 
and  lately  reprinted  in  Virginia ;  Belknap's  Biog.  i.  819 ;  Allen's  Biog.  Jhi. 
Smith. 

S  f .  Blather,  N.  Eng.  28.  Wl|en  Dr.  I.  Mather  wrote,  there  were  living  some 
old  planters,  who,  on  that  occasion,  helped  to  bury  whole  families  of  the  natives 
at  once.  In  one  of  the  wigwams  diey  found  an  in&nt  sucking  at  ^be  breast  of 
its  dead  mother ;  eveiy  Indian  of  tfie  place  being  dead.  Bfany,  when  seized 
with  tfie  disease,  were  deserted  by  their  relations,  and  **  died  helpless,"  unless 
relieved  by  the  English,  who  visited  their  wigwams,  and  contributed  all  in  their 
power  to  their  assistuice.   Johnson,  N.  Eng.  62. 

8  Holm,  Provincien  Nya  Swerige,  uti  America.  Extracts  from  a  'Hanslation, 
In  Col.  N.  York  Hist.  Soc.  ii.  854,  855.  «  Hopokahacking,  that  is,  Christiana 
fort.  This  was  the  first  that  was  built,"  by  "  the  Sweeds,  when  they  came  in 
file  country  in  the  year  1681."    See  Smith,  N.  Jersey,  22. 

4  Foister,  Voy.  859—867.  James'  Voyage.  Dobbs*  Hudson's  Bay,  79 
AadeisoD,  a.  d.  1681. 
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liivU,  i.'^irtkHi  i4  K<^A^NKk>o ;  bukk  «  ff«4it  beacon  with  stones  upcn  the 
li^tKvxi  (^v  N^  Ck*  tsbiiiHi :  Wi  up  a  cross  upon  it ;  and  named 
Uk^  ^aiKhat^  llx*  H«rK.x:r  tW*  God^s  Prondence.  In  latitude  57^ 
Ik*  iMttKM  vlk'  fettKU  1^*  Nevr  l^ncipality  of  South  Wales.  Qa 
Uk'  >>ih  vM^  A;<«»^  ho  s(i(4ie  uith  his  majesty's  ship,  under  com- 
uwuhI  k"!  c^^aii)  Ka\*  lying  at  anchor,  from  which  he  separated 
lU'  ike\i  d^v.  In  ver\-  neariv  the  latitude  of  55^  he  named  a 
iM^v  Uiui  i  a^  Henrii-ita  Maria,  but  which  Forster  says,  ^^is  no 
i4h«>r  than  II  olstenkolmes  lltimum  ValeJ'  In  ladtude  53^  5' 
h%'  saw  an  i^dand,  which  he  named  Weston's  Idand ;  and,  soon 
aAer,  auotlior,  which  he  named  Earl  of  Bristol's  Island ;  and 
alit>rwar\is  another,  in  latitude  52^,,  which  he  named  Earl  of 
Dauhv's  Island.  On  another  island,  in  latitude  bi29  3',  which  he 
named  Charleston  Island,  lie  landed,  and  here  remained  with  his 
ciow  tlirou^h  the  winter.  Upon  this  island,  just  before  his  de- 
parture for  Enc^land,  Ik^  raised  a  cross,  made  o£  a  very  high  tree, 
ii}X)ii  which  he  fastened  pictures  of  the  Idng  and  queen ;  doublj 
wrapi  in  lead,  with  the  royal  title:  ^^ Charles  the  first  king  of 
Eu:;lanu«  SiHMland,  Franco,  and  Ireland ;  as  also  of  New-found- 
laiti^  and  of  these  territories,  and  to  the  westward,  as  farre  as 
Nova  Albion,  aiul  to  the  nortliwmrd  to  the  latitude  of  80  de- 
ert^es,  .  •  .^*  Captain  James  made  nmre  considerable  discoveries 
in  Hudsoirs  Bay  tiian  either  Hudson,  Button,  or  Baffin  had 
prc'vlouslv  made ;  yet  both  he  and  hb  coatemponiry  voyager, 
captain  Pos,  returned  home,  uosuccessfuL^ 

1632. 

M»rrh  17.  Charles  I,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Crermam,  resgned  the  ridit 
•i?d  (^Mulli  which  he  had  claimed  to  New  France,  Acadie,  and  Canada, 
itu.  if^.ito   as  the  property  of  England,  to  Lewis  XIII.  king  of  France. 

France. 

1  James,  Stranse  and  iHnzprtfw  Voyajce.  Lond.  ISS3.  By  a  Letter  whkk 
captaiD  Junes  left  at  Charleston,  K«tene«l  to  the  croas  which  lie  tet  up  there,  a 
copy  of  which  i^  annexed  to  hi*  *'  Voyaij^/*  it  appeais,  that  the  king  "  having  a 
defrire  to  t»e  certified,  whether  there  were  any  paaaagc,  or  not,  by  the  Northwest 
or  North we«tward,  thorow  the<e  territories,  into  the  South  Sea,**  it  waa  "  to 
fati«fie  his  Majesitie  therein,"  that  the  merchant  adTenturen  of  BMA  '*  did 
%'oluntaiily  offer  to  set  torth  a  convenient  ship  for  that  purpose ; "  and  that  **  this 
free  offer  of  their'ft  was  not  only  commended,  but  graciously  accepted  of  by  his 
majesiie/*  James  was  a  man  of  science,  and  relat«l  in  hb  Journal "  die  larities 
olMior\ed,  both  philosophical!  and  Mathematicall."  I  have  given  die  htitiides, 
becau!»e  he  appears  to  have  been  very  careful  and  exact  in  taking  his  okicrMi 
tionM.  On  his  return  ( 1632),  he  erected  a  cross  with  "  the  Kii]i*s  flraies  and 
the  arme$  of  the  City  of  Bristol,**  at  Cape  Henrietu  Maria.  In  die  last  ex- 
tremity, the  adventurers,  for  their  shelter,  made  huts  of  pieces  of  wood,  wfai^ 
they  placed  in  an  inclined  position  around  a  tree,  and  covered  with  boagfas  of 
trees  and  with  their  sails ;  but  they  all  became  frozen  in  their  limbs.  The  soier- 
Ings  which  thev  sustained  during  '*  the  wintering,"  are  detailed  in  a  chapter  widi 
that  title,  which  cannot  be  read  without  hoTTor.-~Other  authorities  for  tibis  artide 


are,  Forster's  Voyages,  S67->875 ;  Harrises  Voyages,  i.  SS4 ;  Universal  Histviy, 
zU.  102;  Anderson's  Orif^  of  Commerce,  a.  d.  1631. 
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Chalmers  says,  the  signal  event  of  the  capture  of  Qqebec  was     1632. 
unknown,  when  peace  was  reestablished  in  April,  1629 ;  and   v^>v^/ 
assigns  this  as  the  reason  why  king  Charles,  at  that  treaty,  abso- 
lutely restored  to  France  those  territories  generally  and  without 
limits ;  and  particularly  Port  Royal,  Quebec,  and  Cape  Breton. 
From  the  restitution  of  these  territories  to  France,  may  be  dated 
the  commencement  of  a  long  train  of  ills  to  the  colonies  and  to 
England.     To  this  transaction,  in  the  judgment  of  the  last  named 
historian,  may  be  fairly  traced  back  the  colonial  disputes  of  later 
times,  and  the  American  revolution.^     Soon  after  this  restitution,  ^ 
the  French  king  granted  to  De  Razilly  the  lands  around  the  bay  RaziUy. 
and  river  of  St.  Croix.^ 

The  patent,  designed  for  George  Calvert,  lord  Baltimore,  was,  Joneao. 
on  his  decease,  611ed  up  to  his  son  Cecilius  Calvert,  lord  Balti-  E?^"^?L 
more.     When  king  Charles  signed  the  patent,  he  save  to  the     ^^ 
new  province  the  name  of  Maryland,  m  honour  of  his  queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  the  great,  king  of  France. 
Lord  Baltimore  held  it  of  the  crown  of  England,  paying  yearly 
forever  two  Indian  arrows.     This  province  was  originally  in- 
cluded in  the  patent  of  the  South  Virginia  company ;  but,  on  the 
dissolution  of  that  company,  and  of  the  charters  of  Virginia,  the 
king  made  this  grant.^ 

The  king  of  England,  "  informed  of  great  distraction  and  dis-  Jjjj  19- 
order  in  the  plantations  in  New  England,^  referred  the  subject  to  fav(Jj'r^f 

— —  N.  England. 

I  Chalmers,  b.  1.  98.  Anderson,  a.  d.  1682.  Brit.  Domin.  in  America,  b.  14. 
Hazard,  i.  819.  Memoires  de  TAmerique,  ii.  6—10,  where  the  Treaty  of  St. 
€termain  is  inserted.  Denys,  264 — 267.  IVAvrigny,  Memoires  pour  serrir  a 
THistoire  Universelle  de  I'Europe. 

9  Chalmers,  b.  1. 112, 186.  The  grant  [Concession]  to  RaziUy  is  in  Me- 
moires de  TAmerique,  ii.  491,  492,  in  French,  dated  "  du  19  mai  1682." 
Charlevoix  [Nouv.  France,  i.  178.]  erroneous^  places  it  in  1683.  Hutchinson 
sa^,  it  gave  **  12  leagues  on  the  sea,  and  20  leagues  into  the  land ; "  but  he 
mistakes  in  saying,  that  the  grant  was  made  to  Jjol  Tkmr,  who,  it  s^pears,  held 
a  command  under  RazUly.  "  Les  prindpaux  chefs  de  ces  pays  etoient  alors 
[1682]  le  Commandeur  de  Razilly,  &  sous  loui  les  sieurs  de  Chamisay  &  de  la 
Tour.  Ces  demiers,  si  la  mort  du  Commandeur  de  Rauilv,  parlag^rent  le  com- 
mandement ;  le  sieur  de  la  Tour  eut  le  gouvemement  de  rAcadie,  &  le  sieur  de 
Chamisay  cehii  de  la  cote  des  Etchemins."  Mem.  de  TAmerique,  vol.  i.  Mem. 
des  (kmuniss.  du  Roi  sur  les  limites  de  TAcadie,  Art.  iii.  from  "  Depot  de  la 
maihie."  De  la  Tour  was  recalled  in  1641.  An  order  was  sent  by  the  long  of 
Fiance  to  sieur  d^Aulnay  Chamisay  "  arreter  &  repasser  en  France  le  sieur  de 
la  Tour."    lb.  u.  496. 

3  Univ.  Hist  xl.  466.  Bozman,  Maryland,  268,  264.  Hazard,  t.  827--886, 
where  the  charter  is  inserted.  The  patentee  is  styled,  '*  Baro  de  Baltimore  . .  . 
V^UB  et  Hsres  Gboroii  Cai.vert  MUitis,  nuper  Baronis  de  Baltimore  . .  .  Pa- 
tiis  inherens  vestigiis,  laudabili  quodam  et  pio  Christianam  Religionem  pariter 
et  imperii  noetri  territoiia  dilatandi  studio  flagrans."  The  name  of  the  province 
is  given  in  these  words :  ..."  dictam  Regionem  in  Provinciam  erigimus  et  in- 
corporamus  eamque  Tbrram  Marije,  Anglic^  Marti^amd  nominamus  et  sic 
hi  luturo  nominari  volumus."  The  condition  is :  ,  .*'  reddendo  inde  nobi.« 
Haredibua  et  Suceessoribus  nostris  duas  Sagittas  Indicas  Partium  iDarum  .... 
singulis  annis  tiadendas  fcc.  Ac  etiam  quintam  partem  omnis  Metalli  Aurei  et 
Aigentei  Anglic^  of  Gold  and  Hiher  Ore"  &c. 
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1633.  the  consideration  of  his  privy  council.  The  coimcili  after  ex- 
y^s^"^  amination,  passed  a  resolution,  that  the  appearances  were  so  fiur, 
and  hopes  so  great,  that  the  country  would  prove  beneficial  to 
the  kingdom,  and  profitable  to  the  settlers,  as  that  the  adventurers 
'^  had  cause  to  go  on  cheerfully  with  their  undertakings ;"  with 
an  assurance  that,  if  things  were  conducted  according  to  the  de- 
sign of  the  patent,  his  majesty  would  not  only  maintain  the  liber- 
ties and  privileges  heretofore  granted,  but  supply  any  thing  fardier 
which  might  tend  to  the  good  government,  prosperity,  and  com- 
fort of  his  people  in  those  plantations.^ 
Feb.  3.  The  court  of  assistants  m  Massachusetts  ordered,  that  £60  be 

Tax  for       levied  out  of  the  several  plantations,  toward  making  a  palisade 
NewtowB}    about  Newtown  [Cambridge].*    The  first  considerable  accession 
of  inhabitants  to  that  town  was  made  this  year  by  a  company 
^. .         which  had  recently  arrived  from  England,  and  had  begun  to 
becomes'^  setde  at  Mount  Wollaston ;  but  which  in  August,  by  oHer  of 
^tiied.        court,  removed  to  Newtown.'     Here  they  built  a  church,  this 
year.     In  some  of  the  early  years,  the  annual  election  of  the 
governor  and  magistrates  of  the  colony  was  holden  in  this  town. 
On  the  day  of  election,  the  people  assembled  under  an  oak  tree, 

1  Hutchinson,  Mass.  i.  31,  32,  and  Coll.  62 — 64 ;  Hazard,  Cofl.  i.  824,  826; 
MortOD,  1682,  where  is  the  order  of  council.  The  wfomuUion  of  the  king  was 
derived  from  a  Petition  of  Sir  Christopher  Gardiner,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorf^, 
capt.  Mason,  and  others,  exhibited  against  the  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Massa- 
chusetts. **  The  conclusion,'*  says  governor  Wintlirop,  **  was,  against  aH  men's 
expectation,  an  order  for  our  incourajs^ment,  and  much  blame  and  disgrace  upoo 
the  adversaries."  Gardiner  was  a  high  papist,  who  came  to  New  Finland ;  Dot 
for  some  miscarriages  left  the  country. 

2  Prince,  389,  390,  from  MS.  Colony  Records.  Winthrop,  i.  86.  Histoiy  of 
Cambridge,  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vii.  9.    The  proportion  was  as  foUowi : 

1.  Watertown     .    .  £8  7.  Salem  ...  £4. 10a. 

2.  The  New-town  .  8  8.  Boston  .  .  8 
8.  Charlestown  .  .  7  9.  Roxbury  .  .  7 
4.  Meadford  ...  8  10.  Dorchester  .  7 
6.  Saugus  and         >    ^  11.  Wessagusscus     5 

6.  Marble  Harbour  5     ^  12.  Winesemet     .    1.10. 

The  reason  for  renewing  the  design  of  a  fortified  town  is  not  Mtaied.  It 
was  probably  on  account  of  new  dangers.  Hutchinson  says :  **  Tney  were 
frequently  alarmed  this  year  by  the  Indians."  A  palisade  was  made  at  Newtown. 
The  depu^  governor,  Dudl^,  who  lived  here,  **  empaled  above  a  thdnwaid 
acres."    Tne  remains  of  a  fosse  are  visible  here  to  tiiis  day. 

3  Winthrop,  87.  Hist.  Cambridge,  10.  Gov.  Wmdirop  calls  it  *<  Ae  Bnda- 
tree  company."  It  is  hi^^y  probable,  that  this  company  came  fiom  Braintiee 
fai  Essex  county  (England)  and  iti  vicinity.  Chelmsford,  where  Mr.  Hooker 
was  minister,  is  but  11  miles  fiom  Braintrec,  and  Bir.  Hooker  **  was  so  esteemed 
as  a  preacher,  that  not  only  his  own  people,  but  others  from  aD  parts  of  dw 
county  of  Essex  flocked  to  hear  him."  Of  the  same  company  governor  Win- 
throp says,  "  These  were  Mr.  Hooker's  company."  The  names  of  iMB  eon- 
pany,  constltutii^  tiie  first  settiers  of  the  town  of  Cambrid|;e,  are  preserved  in 
tiie  Records  ofme  Proprietors,  fiom  which  they  were  copied  into  fbe  Hbttorf 
of  Cambridge.  Among  them  are  tiie  names  of  Simon  Bradstreet,  Hioniae  Dofr- 
le^,  and  John  Haynes — names  eminently  conspicuous  in  the  eariy  histoiy  of 
NewEnriand.  In  the  first  plan  of  Ae  town,  the  street  which  passes  faifitNit  of 
the  first  oiurch  by  the  minii^  home,  toward  Boston,  was  called  Brmniree  ttrtet- 
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which  long  remuned  a  monument  of  the  freedom,  the  patriotism,     1632. 
andpiety,  of  the  fathers  of  New  England.^  v^^v/-i^ 

The  choice  of  magistrates  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  was,  Freemen 
for  the  first  time,  made  by  the  freemen,  whose  number  was  now  chooM  ma- 
increased  by  the  addition  of  about  53.*  gistimtet. ' 

A  fortification  on  the  Com  hiU,  in  Boston,  was  begun ;  and  May  M< 
men  from  Charlestown,  Roxbury,  and  Dorchester,  worked  on  it  ^oninl^oi* 
in  rotation.^  ton. 

Conant's  Island,  in  Boston  harbour,  demised  to  governor  Win-  Govemoi't 
throp,  was  called  Governor's  Gar^n ;  but  afterwards,  Governor's  i«J««J* 
Island,  by  which  name  it  is  still  known.^ 

The  first  church  at  Boston  was  begun  to  be  built  by  the  con-  ^."P****  ^. 
gregation  of  Boston  and  Charlestown.     The  greater  part  of  the  boSt  at 
members  of  the  church  having  early  removed  from  Cfharlestown  Boston, 
to  Boston,  and  the  entire  number  of  members  being  now  151, 
they  amicably  divided  themselves  into   two  distinct  churches.  J^ ^^ 
The  church  in  Boston  retained  Mr.  Wilson  for  its  pastor ;  the  formed, 
church  in  Charlestown  invited  Mr.  Thomas  James  to  its  pastoral 
care.* 

1  Prince,  412.  Hist  Cambridge,  10, 11.  The  chureh  stood  about  80  rods 
•ouUi  of  the  place  where  the  first  church  in  Cambridge  now  stands.  It  had  a 
bell,  which  is  the  first  mentioned  by  our  early  historians.  *'  This  year  is  buiU 
flie  first  house  for  public  worship  at  Newtown  witfi  a  bell  updn  it."  Prince, 
MS.  Letter. 

A  Johnson,  Hist.  New  Endand,  c.  26. 

3  Winthrop,  T7.  Prince  [395.]  supposes  this  to  be  yrhat  is  now  caDed  Fort 
HID.    Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  245. 

4  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  299.  In  1682,  the  island  was  owned  by  Adam 
Winthrop,  who,  that  year,  presented  a  petition  to  the  General  Court,  mat  the 
«  annual  acknowledgment  or  rent  of  two  bushels  of  apples  to  the  General  Court " 
might  be  **  remitted,  or  a  sum  equivalent  accepted  and  the  sayd  Island  ftiUy 
discharged  fiom  the  incumbrance."  The  petition  was  granted,  on  condition  of 
the  payment  of  "  five  pounds  money,  forthwith."  Adam  Winthrop,  Esq.  was 
**  one  of  the  council  at  Boston."  He  was  bom  7  AprU  1620.  In  1700,  Adam, 
Ma  son,  conveyed  the  island  to  his  son-in-law  and  daughter,  to  be  transmitted 
to  their  descendants.  The  Indenture,  handsomely  written  on  parchment,  is 
now  before  me.  It  covenants  and  grants  the  island  to  John  Wainwrig^t  and  to 
Ann  his  wife  during  the  term  of  their  natural  lives,  and  afterward  **  to  the  use 
and  behoof  of  the  heires  of  dieir  two  bodys,  begotten  or  to  be  begotten,  forever." 
The  island  was  next  owned  by  their  son,  John  Winthrop,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Harvard  College ;  and  next,  by  his  sons,  James  and 
William  of  Cambrid|fe,  lately  deceased.  James  purchased  of  William  his  share, 
and,  a  few  years  ^mce,  sold  to  the  United  States  about  five  acres,  in  two 
parcels,  at  the  east  and  west  end  of  the  island,  with  a  passage  way  fit>m  the  one 
to  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  fortifications.  On  the  west  end  has  been  erected 
Fort  Warren,  which  defends  the  entrance  of  the  harbour ;  and  a  small  fortifica- 
tion on  the  east  end.  The  island  was  estimated  at  76  acres,  and  the  commis- 
sioners between  the  United  States  and  Judge  Winthrop  appraised  the  whole  at 
•46,000.  Judge  Winthrop  died  in  1821,  JBt.  69;  WiUiam  Winthrop  Esq.  in 
1826,  Mt,  72.  Since  the  last  date,  the  descendants  of  the  late  John  Winthrop 
Esq,  are  the  heirs.  MSS.  of  the  Winthrop  family,  and  minutes  of  Abraham  ' 
HiHiard  Esq.  one  of  the  executors  of  the  Will  of  William  Winthrop. 

^  Winthrop,  87,  96.  Johnson,  c.  26.  Hubbard,  c.  26.  Prince,  404, 406,  409. 
Emerson,  Hist,  of  First  Church,  16, 17.    The  <*  meeting  house  "  now  built  at 
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Um  of  to- 
bacco re- 
strained. 


Penalty  for 
refusing 
public  offi- 
ces. 


Mootserrat. 
Antigua. 


The  court  of  assistants  ordered  that  there  be  a  house  of  cor^ 
rection,  and  a  house  for  the  beadle,  built  ai  Boston  with  speed. 
It  also  ordered,  that  no  person  should  take  any  tobacco  publidy  ; 
and  that  every  one  should  pay  a  penny  for  every  time  of  taking 
tobacco  in  any  place. ^ 

In  this  early  period  of  colonial  history,  the  duties  and  the 
expenses  of  office  were  more  formidable,  than  its  honours  were 
alluring.  The  general  court  of  Plymouth  colony  passed  an  act, 
that  whoever  should  refuse  the  office  of  governor  should  pay  £20 
sterling,  unless  he  were  chosen  IMro  years  successively ;  and  that 
whoever  should  refuse  the  office  of  counsellor  or  magistrate 
should  pay  £\0.^ 

Sir  Thomas  Warner,  governor  of  St.  Christopher's,  sent  a 
small  colony  of  English  people  to  inhabit  Montserrat.'  A  few 
English  families  took  up  lands  in  Antigua,  and  began  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco.^ 


The  grant 
of  Mary- 
land gives 
offence  to 
Virginia. 


1633. 

The  grant  to  lord  Baltimore  gave  umbrage  to  the  planters  of 
Virginia.  They  therefore  presented  a  petition  to  Charles  I,  re- 
monstrating against  '^  some  grants  of  a  great  portion  of  lands  of 
that  colony,  so  near  their  habitations,  as  will  give  a  general  dis- 
heartening to  them,  if  they  be  divided  into  several  governments, 
and  a  bar  to  their  lone  accustomed  trade."  The  privy  council, 
to  which  the  king  referred  the  petition,  having  heard  what  was 
alleged  on  each  side,  thought  fit  to  leave  lord  Baltimore  to  his 
patent,  and  the  complainants  to  the  course  of  law ;  but  gave 
orders  for  such  an  intercourse  and  conduct,  as  should  prevent  & 
war  with  the  natives,  and  fartlier  disagreement  among  themselves. 
William  Clayborne  continued  to  claim  Kent  Island,  and  refused 
submission  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Maryland,  because  tlie  govem- 


Boston  had  mud  walls  and  a  thatched  roof;  and  stood  on  the  south  dde  of  State 
street,  a  little  helow  the  place  where  the  old  State  house  now  stands.  Blase. 
Hist.  Soc.  iv.  189. — The  number  of  members  who  asked  a  dismissioD  from  the 
church  at  Boston,  in  order  to  form  a  new  church  at  Charlestown,  was  88.  Their 
were  dismissed  14  October ;  and  embodied  into  a  disitinct  congregational  church 
2  November,  at  which  time  Mr.  James,  who  had  recently  arrived  from  England, 
was  ordained  their  pastor.  Mr.  Wilson,  who  had  been  previously  their  teftcher^ 
was  chosen  and  ordained  pastor  at  Boston  22  November. 

1  Prince,  404. 

3  Piince,  411.  Such  an  example  cannot  perhaps  be  found  in  the  annaliof 
any  otfier  nation.  The  law  alone  proves,  that  no  demagogues  then  ^spiied  at 
the  chief  magistracy.  An  historical  ybcf  confirms  the  remark.  Edward  Wfaislow 
was  the  next  year  (1688)  diosen  governor,  "  Mr.  Bradford  having  been  K^ver- 
nor  about  ten  years,  and  now  hy  importunUy  gat  off."    Winthrop,  Hist  9S. 

3  Univ.  Hist.  xK.  318.    Alcedo  says,  "  they  were  Irish ;  and  that  the  o 
language  of  its  present  inhabitants  is  Irish,  even  amongst  the  Negroes.'* 

4  Alcedo  ( 2V.),  jSIrt,  Antigua. 
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ment  of  Virginia,  knowing  no  reason  why  the  rights  of  that  place    163S. 
should  be  surrendered,  gave  countenance  to  liis  opposiuon.   This  s^s^-^tu 
transaction  offers  the  first  example,  in  colonial  biscory,  of  the 
dismemberment  of  an  ancient  colony,  by  the  formation  of  a  new 
province  with  separate  and  equal  rights. 

The  French,  m  taking  possession  of  Acadie  pursuant  to  the  j^n.  ir 
treaty  of  St.  Germain,  had  rifled  the  trading  house,  belonging  to  N.Eo^d 
Plymouth,  at  Penobscot^  Additional  calamities  were  now  ex-  Ibe'Frenc^. 
pected.  Intelligence  was  brought  to  the  governor  of  Massachu* 
setts,  that  the  French  had  bought  the  Scotch  plantadon  near  Cape 
Sable ;  that  the  fort  there  with  all  the  ammunition  was  delivered 
up  to  them ;  that  the  cardinal  of  France  had  sent  over  some 
companies  already ;  and  that  preparation  was  made  to  send  more 
the  next  year,  with  a  number  oi  priests  and  Jesuits.  Alarmed 
at  this  inteUigence,  the  governor  called  the  assbtants,  and  princi- 
pal men  in  the  colony,  to  Boston,  to  advise  proper  measures.  It 
was  agreed  to  finish,  with  all  expedition,  the  fort  begun  at  Bos- 
ton ;  to  erect  another  at  Nantasket ;  and  to  hasten  the  planting 
of  Agawam — ''  the  best  place  in  the  land  for  tillage  and  calde" — 
lest  an  enemy  should  prevent  them  by  taking  possession  of  it. 
John  Winthrop,  a  son  of  the  governor,  repaired,  by  order  of  the 
government,  to  Agawam,  with  12  men,  and  began  a  plantation. 
The  alarm,  however,  was  groundless.  The  French,  aiming  at 
trade  merely,  did  not  molest  the  English  plantations ;  yet  dieir 
spoliation  oi  the  Plymouth  trading  house  gave  just  occasion  for 
suspicion  and  vigilance.' 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  for  settling  the  Lain  past- 
Indians'  tide  to  lands  in  this  jurisdiction.     It  prohibited  the  pur-  ^^ 
chase  of  lands  from  the  Indians,  without  license  from  the  General '[nbehldf  of 
Court.     It  declared  and  ordered,  tliat  what  lands  any  of  the  tbclodiuisi 
Indians  in  this  j'lrisdiction  have  possessed  and   improved,  by 
subduing  the  same,  they  have  a  just  right  to :  And,  for  the 

1  Hazard,  i.  387 ;  Bozman's  Maryland,  844, 846  &  Note  S.  The  order  of  coun* 
dl » in  ChaLmen,  b.  1.  209.  Beverly,  Virg.  47^48.  Burk,  Viig.  ii.  39.  Chalmers 
aeefflfl  to  doubt  the  right  of  the  ^^rant  for  two  separate  governments,  and  Beverly 
proDOunces  the  separation  injunous  to  both ;  Boa;man  agrees  widi  Burk,  that 
the  xnnt  was  legal,  and  the  effect  salutary. 

9  Winthrop,  79,  who  enters  it  in  his  Journal  14  June,  1632.  Prince,  396, 897« 
Chalmers,  b.  1. 154.  Hutchinson,  Mass.  i.  121,  122.  The  Plymouth  people 
had  set  up  a  trading  house  on  the  Kennebeck  in  162S ;  whettier  they  had  set 
up  anodier,  at  Penobicot,  or  whether  these  neighbouring  places  were  sometimes 
called  by  the  same  name,  does  not  appear.  Hutchinson  says,  "  the  people  of 
New  Plymouth  had  set  up  a  trading  house  at  Penobscot  about  the  year  1627 ;  *' 
but  secretary  Morton,  of  Plj^outh,  does  not  mention  it  in  that  year.  Pieiiob- 
seot  and  aU  the  country  westward  and  southward  were,  at  that  time,  in  the  pof- 
sMsion  of  the  English.  The  French,  in  1632,  carried  from  the  Plymouth  tradfaw 
i&ouse  **  8Q0  wei^t  of  beaver,  and  other  goods.  They  took  also  one  Dixy  Bufl 
and  his  shallop  and  eoods."    Winthrop. 

3  Winthrop,  99.  Hubbard,  c.  27.  The  men  called  in  with  the  assistants  for 
counsel  were  **  the  ministers,  and  captains,  and  some  other  chief  men.'* 
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farther  encouragement  of  the  hopeful  work  amongst  them  for 
the  civilizing  and  helping  them  forward  to  Christianity,  if  anj  of 
the  Indians  shall  be  brought  to  civiKty,  and  shall  come  among 
the  English  to  inhabit  in  any  of  their  plantations,  and  aball  live 
civilly  and  orderly,  that  such  Indians  shall  have  allotments  among 
the  English  according  to  the  custom  of  the  English  in  the  like 
case.  It  farther  ordered,  that  if,  upon  good  experience,  there 
shall  be  a  competent  number  of  Indians  brought  on  to  civility, 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  a  township,  upon  their  request  to  the 
general  court,  they  shaU  have  grants  of  lands  tmdisposed  of,  for 
a  plantation,  as  the  English  have ;  and  still  fiirtber  ordered,  that 
if  any  plantation  or  person  of  tlie  English  shall  ofier  injuriously 
to  put  any  of  the  Indians  from  their  bunting  grounds,  or  fishing 
places,  upon  their  complaint  and  proof,  they  shaD  have  relief  in 
any  of  the  courts  amongst  the  Engli^  as  the  Englbh  have.^ 
Other  regulations,  respecting  traffic  with  them,  were  made  at 
this  time,  which  have  the  appearance,  not  only  of  justice  and 
moderation,  but  of  a  parental  regard  to  their  interest  and  pros- 
perity.^ Care  was  also  taken  to  prevent,  or  punish,  idleness, 
luxury,  and  extortion.  The  government  required  constables  to 
present  unproBtable  fowlers,  and  tobacco  takers,  to  the  next 
magistrate ;  and  ordered,  that  artificers,  such  as  carpenters  and 
masons,  should  not  receive  more  than  two  shillings  a  day ;  and 
labourers  but  eighteen  pence,  and  proportionably ;  and  that  no 
commodity  should  be  sold  at  above  iour  pence  in  the  shilling 
above  what  their  goods  cost  in  England.^ 

Three  ministers  of  celebrity,  John  Cotton,  Thomas  Hooker, 
and  Samuel  Stone,  together  with  John  Haynes,  afterward  gover- 
nor of  Connecticut,  and  200  emigrants  from  England,  arrived  at 
Boston.  Mr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Stone  proceeded  to  Newtown, 
where  the  one  was  ordained  pastor,  and  the  other,  teacher.  Mr. 
Cotton  remained  in  Boston,  and  was  an  assistant  in  the  ministry 
to  the  first  church  in  that  town.  His  example  and  counsels  were 
patriarchal.  It  was  he,  principally,  who  delineated  the  ecclesias- 
tical polity  of  die  New  England  churches,  which,  from  this  time, 
were  styled  Congregational.'*    The  fame  of  the  removal  of  these 


1  Kastachusetts  Colony  Laws. 

3  Belknap,  Biog:.  ii.  417. 

3  Winthrop,  116.  Hubbard,  c.  26.  "  Those  good  orders,"  rernlaiiiig  fhe 
prices  of  labour,  and  the  profits  of  trade,  "  were  not,**  says  Hubbara,  **  oi  loDg 
continuance,  but  did  expire  with  the  first  golden  age  in  this  New  World." 

*  Hubbard,  c.  28.  Hutchinson,  i.  419.  Mr.  Cotton  had  an  eaily  and  intimate 
connexion  with  the  Massachusetts  colonists.  At  the  embarkation  for  New 
England  in  16S0,  he  preached  a  sermon  to  governor  Winthrop  and  his  eampoasft 
from  2  Sam.  vii.  10.  entitled  **  God's  Promise  to  his  Plantation."  On  bis  urind 
at  Massachusetts,  he  had  very  great  influenye  in  the  afiairs  of  church  and  of 
state.  Hubbard  says,  "  whatever  he  delivered  in  the  pulpit  was  soon  put  into 
an  order  of  court  if  of  a  civil,  or  set  up  as  a  practice  in  the  church  if  of  an  ecde- 
siastical,  concerament.''    See  Note  XXVII. 
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eminen  men  invited  over  great  numbers  of  Puritans,  who  could     1633. 
find  no  rest  under  archbishop  Laud'sj^erciless  administration.^      s^n^^^w^ 
Wahquimacut,  a  sachem  on  the  river  Connecticut,  havmg  so-  P®l®"j"^ 
ficited  the  governors  of  the  New  England  colonies  to  send  men  J^e  mtifet 
to  make  settlements  on  the  river,  the  Plymouth  colonists  had  to  letUe  oa 
already  made  discoveries  on  that  noble  stream,  and  found  a  place  ^'"^^^r. 
where  they  judged  a  trading  house  might  be  advantageously 
erected.^    Governor  Winsbw  and  Mr.  Bradford  now  visited 
Boston,  and  proposed  to  governor  Winthrop  and  his  council  to 
join  with  Plymouth  in  a  trade  to  Connecticut  for  hemp  and 
beaver,  and  in  the  erection  of  a  house  for  the  purposes  oi  com- 
merce.    It  being  reported,  that  the  Dutch  were  about  to  build 
on  Connecticut  river,  Winslow  and  Bradford  represented  it  as 
necessaiy  to  prevent  them  from  taking  possession  of  that  fine 
country ;  but  vVinthrop  objected  to  the  making  of  a  plantation 
there,  because  there  were  3000  or  4000  warlike  Indians  on  the 
river ;  because  the  bar  at  the  mouth  was  such,  that  small  pin- 
naces only  could  enter  it  at  high  water;  and  because,  seven 
months  in  the  year,  no  vessels  could  go  in,  on  account  of  the  ice 
and  the  violence  of  the  stream.     This  proposal  being  declined, 
the  people  of  Plymouth  determined  to  undertake  the  enterprise 
at  their  own  risk.    The  materials  for  a  house,  entirely  prepared,  October. 
were  put  on  board  a  vessel,  and  committed  to  a  chosen  company,  ^^^^^ 
which  sailed  for  Connecticut.     The  Dutch  of  New  Netherknds,  piymootii, 
hearing  of  the  design,  had  just  taken  a  station  on  that  river,  at 
the  place  where  Hartford  now  stands ;  made  a  light  fort ;  and 
planted  two  pieces  of  cannon.^    On  the  approach  of  the  Plym- 
outh adventurers,  the  Dutch  forbade  them  to  proceed  up  the 
river,  ordered  them  to  strike  their  colours,  and  threatened  to  fire 
on  them.     But  the  commander  of  the  enterprise,  disregarding 

1  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vii.  18.  Neal  says,  that  for  several  years  hardly  a  vessel 
came  into  these  parts,  but  was  crowded  with  passengers  for  New  England. 

3  Trumbull,  Conn.  i.  b.  1.  c.  2.  Bfass.  Hist.  Soc.  v.  167.  The  Pequotswere 
conquering  the  river  Indians,  and  driving  their  sachems  from  that  part  of  the 
country.  Wahquimacut,  in  1631,  made  a  ioumey  to  Pljrmouth  and  Boston, 
hi^iiiig  that,  if  he  could  persuade  the  English  to  settle  there,  they  would  be  his 
protectors.  Governor  Winthrop  treated  Um  with  generosity,  but  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  his  proposal.  Governor  Winslow  seems  to  have  gone  soon  aAer  to 
Connecticut,  and  discovered  the  river  and  the  adjacent  parts,  *<  when  the  Dutch 
had  neither  trading  house,  nor  any  pretence  to  a  foot  of  land  there."  But 
wheUier  the  Dutch,  or  the  En^h  of  Plymoudi,  were  the  first  discoverers  of 
the  river,  is  uncertain.    Trumbull. 

3  Smith  [N.  York.]  says,  the  Dutch  built  a  fort  on  Connecticut  river  in  1623 ; 
but  Dr.  Trumbull  says.  Smith  represents  it "  as  built  ten  years  before  it  was."' 
In  1819, 1  went  with  Mr.  Perkinis  of  Hartford  to  see  the  remains  of  this  Dutch 
fort,  which  were  then  distinctly  visible,  on  the  bank  of  Connecticut  river — ^not 
iar  below  the  seat  of  the  Wyllys  fiunily.  There  were  some  decayed  pieces  of 
timber,  and  bricks.  In  front  of  the  mansion  house  we  saw,  still  firmly  stand- 
ing, the  venerable  Oak  which  preserved  the  Charter  of  Connecticut.  See 
A.  D.  1687. 
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1633.     the  probibitiou  and  the  menaces,  went  resolutely  forward,  and, 
N^pv^.^/   landing  on  ihe  west  side  of  the  river,  set  up  his  bouse  at  some 
erects  the    distance  above  the  Dutch  fort,  and  soon  after  fortified  it  with  pali- 
fn'co^^-  sadoes.     This  was  the  first  house  erected  in  Connecficut.^ 
icat  The  river  and  country  of  Connecticut  now  began  to  attract 

Trade  and    i^uch  attention  from  the  colonists.     Several  vessels  went  into  this 
discovexies  river,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  to  trade.     John  Oidbam  of  Dor- 
^'®'         Chester,  Samuel  Hall,  and  two  other  persons,  travelled  westward 
into  the  country  as  far  as  diis  river,  on  which  they  discovered 
many  eligible  situations  for  settlement.^ 
Rye  nro.         A  specimen  of  rye  was  brought  to  the  court  of  Massachusetts, 
°     '         as  the  first  fruits  of  £nglish  grain.^    A  ship  of  60  tons  was  built 
Ship  and     at  Medford.^    The  first  watermill  in  the  colony  was  erected,  this 
miiJgbuUt    yg3f^  j^  Dorchesler;*  another  was  also  built,  at  Roxbury.® 
Small  pox        At  the  close  of  this  year,  and  in  the  following  winter,  the 
J^^|?°s  <be    small  pox  broke  out  among  the  natives  of  Massachusetts,  and 
made  great  devastations  among  this  unhappy  race,  apparently 
destined,  by  various  means,  to  ultimate  extermination.     Of  this 
disease  died  Chickatabot,  sachem  of  Neponset.^    John,  Saga- 
more of  Winesemet,  and  James,  Sagamore  of  Saugus  [Lynn], 
with  almost  all  their  people,  also  died  of  this  disease.     Above 

1  Prince,  434 — 136,  from  Gov.  Bradford.  M'Clure,  SetOement  and  Antiquities 
of  Windsor,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  v.  167.  TmmbuU,  i.  b.  1.  e.  t.  Hie  phiee 
where  this  house  was  erected  was  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  litfle  RiYer  in 
Windsor.  It  was  called  by  the  natives  JVatawanuie,  The  sachenn,  wbo  were 
the  ori^nal  o^Tiers  of  the  soil,  having  been  driven  fiom  this  part  of  die  country 
by  the  Pequots ;  William  Holmes,  who  conducted  the  enterprise  from  PljnMNidi, 
took  them  with  him  to  their  home,  and  restored  them  to  their  rights.  Of  thoM 
sachems  the  Plymouth  people  purchased  the  land,  where  they  erected  ^neb 
house.  The  conquering  Indians  were  offended  at  the  restoration  of  die  original 
proprietors  of  the  coun^ ;  and  the  proximity  of  two  such  neighbours,  m  the 
irritated  Dutch,  and  the  ferocious  Pequots,  rendered  it  difficult  and  haxaffdoos 
for  the  English  to  retain  their  new  purchase. 

3  Hubbard,  c.  27.    Trumbull,  Conn.  i.  b.  1.  c.  2. 

3  Johnson,  N.  Eng.  62.  Hutchinson,  i.  24.  "This  poor  people,**  says 
Johnson,  **  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  the  land  would  bear  it*' 

4  Medford  was  begun  to  be  settled  very  early ;  but  we  haw  teumefy  any 
account  of  its  first  settlement.  Deputy  governor  Dudley,  speaking  of  tlie  fint 
transactions  of  the  colonists,  who  arrived  in  1680,  says,  *<  some  of  na'*  planted 
*'  upon  Mistick,  which  we  named  Mcadford.'*  Lett  to  countess  of  Uokm^  14. 
It  was  80  considerable,  as  to  bo  taxed  with  the  other  towns  in  1632.  Sea 
that  year. 

5  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ix.  164.  Dr.  Hanris.  from  Blake*s  MS.  Annals,  saya,  H 
was  erected  by  Mr.  Stoughton,  by  leave  of  the  plantation,  on  Neponaet  ilver. 

^  Winthrop,  116.    This  at  Roxbury  "  was  built  by  Mr.  Dummer." 
7  **  This  sachem  lived  near  the  Neponset  river,  probably  on  flw  eaatem 
side,  as  there  Wood,  in  his  map,  1634,  places  his  wi^am,  but  his  power,  no 
doubt,  reached  several  miles  round. His  son,  Josiah,  grandson,  Jeremy,  and 

C  grandson,  Charies  Joriah,  succeeded  in  the  humble  sovereignty.*'  Savage, 
on  Winthrop,  48.  See  Harris,  History  of  Dorchester,  Masa.  Hist  Soc. 
U,  160, 161.  Morton,  175.  Hubbard  [c.  29.]  says,  this  part  of  the  countrv, 
which  had  been  most  popubted  wi0i  Indians,  was  almost  '*  unpeopled  "  by  tbb 
disease. 
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30  of  John  Sflgaraore's  peopkr  were  buried  by  Mr.  Maverick,  1633. 
of  Winesemet,  in  one  day.  John  Sagamore  was  brought,  by  >^<v«^ 
his  desire,  among  the  English ;  and  promised,  if  he  should  re- 
cover, to  live  with  them,  and  serve  their  God.  He  left  one  son, 
whom  he  assigned  to  Mr.  Wilson,  minister  of  Boston,  to  be 
brought  up  by  him.  He  gave  a  good  quantity  of  wampompeague 
to  the  governor,  and  gifts  to  several  others ;  and  died  in  a  per- 
suasion that  he  should  go  to  the  Englishman's  God.^ 

The  colony  of  Plymouth  added  two  assistants  to  the  former  Plymouth 
number,  making  seven  in  the  whole ;  and  this  number  was  never  ^)|2^bu. 
exceeded  in  its  subsequent  elections.* 

1634. 

Lord  Baltimore  laid  the  foundation  of  his  province  on  the  M^'^J*^^ 
broad  basis  of  security  to  property,  and  of  freedom  in  religion ;  ^jitinpre. 
granting,  in  absolute  fee,  50  acres  of  land  to  every  emigrant ; 
and  establishmg  Christianity  agreeably  to  the  old  common  law, 
of  which  it  is  part,  without  allowing  preeminence  to  any  particu- 
lar sect.^    George  Calvert,  brother  of  the  governor,  arrived  early 
this  year  at  Point  Comfort,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Potowmac, 
with  the  first  colony,  consisting  of  about  200  Roman  Catholics 
from  England.     Proceeding  to  Potowmac  river,  he  passed  by  Miurch  3. 
the  Indian  town  of  that  name,  and  went  to  Piscataway,  where,  ^JrivwlST^ 
by  presents  to  the  head  men,  he  conciliated  their  friendship  to  Potowmac 
such  a  degree,  that  they  offered  to  cede  one  part  of  their  town  S*'*****!!^ 
to  the  setders,  and  to  live  in  the  other  until  they  could  gather  their  Mil^UnrU 
harvest ;  after  which  they  were  to  resign  the  whole  to  me  English. 
Calvert,  thus  amicably  obtaining  possession  of  the  whole  town, 
gave  it  the  name  of  St.  Mary's ;  and  applied  himself,  with  great 
assiduity,  to  the  cultivation  of  his  new  colony ;  the  settlement  of 
which  is  said  to  have  cost  lord  Baltimore  above  £40,000  sterl- 
ing. 

The  setdements  in  Massachusetts  were  now  extended  more 
than  30  miles  from  the  capital,  and  the  number  of  freemen  was 

1  Winthrop,  119, 120.  "  Divert  of  them,  in  their  sickness,  confessed  that  the 
Englislnnui's  God  was  a  good  God ;  and  that,  if  thev  recovered,  they  would 
serve  him.  It  wrousdht  much  with  diem,  that  when  their  own  people  forsook 
tibem,  yet  the  English  came  daily  and  ministered  to  them ;  and  y^t  few  took 
any  inwction  by  it.*'  Among  others,  Mr.  Maverick  of  Winesemet  is  honour- 
ah^  commemorated.  "  Himself  his  wife  and  servants,  wait  daOy  to  them, 
ministered  to  their  necessities,  and  bmied  their  dead,  and  took  home  mimy  of 
their  chfldren.    So  did  other  of  Uieir  nei^bours." 

S  Hubbard,  N.  Ens.  c.  16. 

3  Chahners,  b.  1.  &7,  Belknap,  Biog.  ii.  376.  Humphreys,  Hist.  Account, 
28.  Univ.  Hist  xl.  466.  Europ.  Settlements,  iii.  228.  Bosnian's  Bfaryland, 
270— -274.  They  saUed  from  England  22  November  1638,  and  stopped  at  the 
West  Indies ;  they  were  chiefly  gekitlemen  of  good  &milies.  The  names  of  Che 
principal  characters  are  mentioned  in  Bozman's  Maryland,  268,  269, 
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greatly  multiplied.  So  remote  were  some  townships  from  th^ 
seat  of  government,  and  so  great  the  inconvenience  of  assembling 
all  the  freemen  for  the  business  of  legislation  ;  that  the  constitu- 
tion was  altered,  by  general  consent  of  the  towns.  At  a  general 
court  for  elections  at  Newtown  in  May,  24  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  the  colony  appeared  as  the  representatives  of  the 
body  of  freemen.  Before  they  proceeded  to  the  choice  of 
magistrates,  they  asserted  .their  right  to  a  greater  share  in  the 
government  than  they  had/ hjtherto  been  allowed,  and  passed 
several  resolutions,  defining  the  powers  of  the  general  court,  and 
ordaining  trial  by  jury.  After  the  election  of  magistrates,  they 
farther  determined,  that  there  should  be  four  general  courts  every 
year ;  that  the  whole  body  of  freemen  should  be  present  at  the 
court  of  election  only ;  and  that  the  freemen  of  every  town 
might  choose  deputies,  to  act  in  their  names  at  the  other  general 
courts,  which  deputies  should  have  the  full  power  of  all  the  free- 
men. The  legislative  body  thus  became  settled ;  and,  with  but 
inconsiderable  alterations,  remained  in  this  form  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  charter.*  This  was  the  second  house  of  repre- 
sentatives in  the  American  colonies.^ 

This  innovation  exciting  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the 
liberty  and  privileges  of  the  people,  which  threatened  disturbance 
to  the  colony ;  the  ministers,  and  the  most  prudent  citizens,  were 
consulted,  respecting  a  body  of  laws,  adapted  to  the  state  of  the 

colony,  and  a  uniform  order  of  discipline  m  the  churches.^ 

^  —  ■  — _— — ^— 

1  Wmthrop,  i.  128, 129.  Colony  Records,  cited  by  Mr.  Savace,  who  gives  the 
names  of  the  first  representatives  of  Massachusetts,  lb.  Hazard,  320,  821, 
from  Mass.  Records.  Hutchinson,  i.  c.  1 .  1634,  and  c.  6.  This  first  general 
court  of  delegates  resolved,  that  none  but  the  General  Court  has  power  to  cbooM 
and  admit  freemen ;  to  make  and  establish  laws ;  to  elect  and  appoint  officen* 
80  governor,  deputy  governor,  assistants,  treasurer,  secretary,  captain,  lieuten- 
ants, ensigns,  '*  or  any  of  like  moment,"  or  to  remove  such  upon  misdemeanour, 
also  to  prescribe  their  duties  and  powers ;  to  raise  money  and  taxes ;  and  to 
dispose  of  lands,  "  viz.  to  give  and  confirm  proprieties."  It  was  farther  order- 
ed,  that  the  constable  of  every  plantation  shall,  upon  precept  received  tmn  the 
secretary,  give  timely  notice  to^the  freemGn  of  the  plantation  where  he  dweUs,  to 
send  so  many  of  their  said  members,  as  the  precept  shall  direct,  to  attend  upon 
public  service.  It  was  also  "  agreed,  that  no  trial  shall  pass  upon  any  for  life, 
or  banishment,  but  by  a  Juiy  so  summoned,  or  by  the  General  Court.**  The 
representatives,  at  the  same  time,  imposed  a  fine  on  the  court  of  aaslatuita  for 
violating  an  order  of  the  general  court ;  but  it  was  "  remitted  again  before  the 
court  broke  up."  They  enacted,  Uiat  "  it  shall  be  lawfid  for  the  fieemen  of 
every  plantation  to  choose  two  or  three  of  each  town  before  every  general 
court,  to  confer  of,  and  prepare  such  publick  business  as  by  them  shall  be  tnoii|^t 
fit  to  consider  of  at  the  next  general  court,  and  such  persons  as  shall  be  here- 
after  so  deputed  by  the  fieemen,  shall  have  the  full  power  and  voices  of  all  the 
■aid  firemen  derived  to  them  for  the  making  and  establishing  of  lawes,  giantiDg 
of  lands  &c.  and  to  deal  in  all  other  affairs  of  the  conmion wealth  wherein  the 
freemen  have  to  do,  the  matter  of  election  of  magistrates  and  other  officen  only 
excepted,  wherein  ereiy  freeman  is  to  give  his  own  vote."  The  general  courta 
were  soon  reduced  to  two  in  a  year. 

2  The  first  was  In  Virginia.    See  a.  d.  1619. 

3  Hubbard,  N.  £ng.  c.  26. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Newtown,  being  straitened  for  want  of  land,     1634. 
obtained  leave  of  the  council  to  look  out  either  for  enlargement   v^-v^^^/ 
or  removal ;  and  for  this  purpose  sent  men  to  Agawam  and  May. 
Merrimack.     Not  satisfied  with  the  places  which  they  viewed  on  SSt^Tfor 
the  sea  coast,  six  men  of  tliat  town,  in  July,  went  passengers  in  a  remoral. 
vessel  bound  to  the  Dutch  plantation,  to  discover  Connecticut 
river  ;  and  in  September  the  inhabitants  of  Newtown  petitioned 
the  court,  that  they  might  have  leave  to  remove  to  Connecticut. 
The  subject  was  largely  and  warmly  debated ;  but,  a  vote  for 
removal  not  being  obtained,  the  inhabitants  accepted  an  enlarge- 
ment that  had  been  offered  them  by  Boston  and  Watertown.^ 

The  colony  of  Massachusetts  took  early  care  to  prevent  the  Mundm- 
encroachments  of  the  Dutch.     Some  persons,  despatched  in  the  *«'*•  *>'" 
bark  Blessing,  after  making  farther  discovery  of  Long  Island,  tbe^Dutch 
proceeded  to  the  Dutch  plantation  at  Hudson's  river,  where  they  ftoma^ 
were  kindly  entertained  by  the  Dutch  governor  Van  Twilly,  to  nJSoaf 
whom  they  showed  their  commission,  purporting,  that  the  king  of 
England  had  granted  the  river  and  country  of  Connecticut  to  his 
own  subjects ;  and  requesting  him  to  forbear  to  build  in  that  ^^  ^ 

!|uarter.     The  Dutch  governor  wrote  a  courteous  fand  respect-  Doteh  aim 
ill  letter  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  signifying,  that  the  SiSSSm- 
lords  the  States  had  granted  the  same  territory  to  the  West  leut; 
India  company ;  and  requesting  that  the  colc»iy  of  Massachu- 
setts would  forbear  to  challenge  it,  until  the  matter  should  be 
decided  between  the  king  and  the  states.     It  was  resolved,  how-  **"*  ^^  ^*^ 
ever,  by  a  number  of  people  in  this  colony,  to  plant  Connecticut ; 
and  persons  were  deputed  from  the  towns,  to  view  the  country. 
The  account  which  they  brought  back,  of  die  advantages  of  the 
place,  and  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  determined  those  who  had 
concerted  the  nfeasure,  to  begin  several  plantations  there  imme- 
diately.* 

Storms,  in  the  mean  time,  were  gathering,  which  threatened  Dangers 
to  desolate  the  country.     An  order  of  council  was  passed,  at  S^",Smcnt 
London,  requiring  Mr.  Cradock,  a  chief  adventurer,  then  present  abroad ; 
before  the  board,  "  to  cause  the  Letters-patents"  for  New  Eng- 

1  Winthrop,  132, 133, 136.  Hubbard,  c.  27.  Gov.  Winthrop  says,  «  Six  of 
Newtown  went  in  the  Blessing  (being  bound  to  the  Dutch  plantation)  to  discover 
Connecticut  river,  intending  to  remove  their  town  thither."  The  general  court 
sat  at  Newtown  [Cambridge]  a  weelc  in  September,  and  adjourned  eleven  days. 
**  Many  things  were  there  agitated  and  concluded,  as  forti^fing  in  Castle  Island, 
Dorchester,  and  Chariestown ;  also  against  tobacco,  and  immMest  fashions,  and 
•ommittees  appointed  for  setting  out  the  bounds  of  towns  &c.  But  the  main 
business,  which  spent  Uie  most  time,  and  caused  the  adjourning  of  the  court, 
was  about  the  removal  of  Newtown." 

9  Hubbard,  c.  27,  41.  The  bark  in  which  the  persons  went  to  the  Dutch 
pkntation  was  built  at  Mystic  [Medford]  in  1631,  and  called  The  Blessing  of 
the  Bay.  The  Newtown  men  took  passage  in  this  vessel  for  Connecticut 
river. 
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1634.    land  '^  to  be  brought  to  the  board."  ^    A  special  Commission  was 

v^v^^/   given  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  1 1  other  persons,  for 

governing  the  American  colonies.'    An  order  was  also  sent  by 

the  king's  commissioners  to  the  lord  warden  of  the  cinque  ports, 

and  other  haven  towns,  to  stop  die  promiscuous  and  disorderly 

departure  out  of  the  realm  to  America.^ 

and  from         The  Indians  in  Connecticut  began  hostilities  against  the  Eng* 

wTbomeT^  lish.     Captains  Stone  and  Norton  of  Massachusetts,  going  in  a 

small  bark  into  Connecticut  river  to  trade,  and  casting  anchor 

about  two  leagues  from  tlie  entrance,  were  visited  by  several 

Indians.     Stone,  having  occasion  to  visit  the  Dutch  trading  house 

e^^ii      nearly  20  leagues  up  the  river,  procured  some  of  these  Indians 

ton.tndT'  togotoit,as  pikyts,  with  two  of  his  men.     These  guides,  putting 

S^^h"^  ashore  their  skiff  before  their  arrival  at  the  place  of  destination, 

Indkntat    murdered  the  two  Englishmen,  while  asleep.     About  12  Indians, 

CooMcA'    of  the  same  tribe,  remaining  with  the  bark,  taking  the  q)portu- 

cut  nf6r* 

t  Hubbard,  Hist  N.  Eng.  168, 168,  where  if  preserved  **  The  copy  of  an 
Order  made  at  the  CovncirTable,  Febraary  21, 1688,  about  the  Plaiitation  in 
New  En^and."  It  is  also  (from  Hubbard)  in  Hazard,  841.  On  a  careAil  col- 
lation or  facts  and  dates,  I  am  convinced  diat  the  date  was  in  Old  Stfie,  an^ 
should  be,  1688-4,  briiM;ing  it  into  thU  year,  where  I  venture  to  place  it 
Under  the  date  of  July  1634,  governor  Winthrop  writes  in  his  Journal  (187) : 
*'  Mr.  Cradock  wrote  to  the  governor  and  assistants,  and  sent  a  copy  of  the 
council's  order,  whereby  we  wore  required  to  send  over  our  patent.  Upon  lone 
consultation  whether  we  should  return  answer  or  not,  we  agreed,  and  returned 
answer  to  Mr.  Cradock,  excusing  that  it  could  not  be  done  but  by  a  general 
court,  which  was  to  be  holden  in  September  next"  From  21  February  to  July, 
there  was  sufficient  time  for  Mr.  Cradock  to  send  the  Order  of  Council  to  gover- 
nor Winthrop.  Thomas  Morton»  the  inveterate  adversary  of  New  England,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Jeffiies  "  dat  1bm>.  May,  1684,"  writes :  "  Although  when  I  was 
fint  sent  to  England,  to  make  complaint ...  I  effected  the  busmess  but  super- 
ficially ...  I  have  at  this  time  taken  deliberation,  and  brou|^t  the  matter  to  a 
better  pass :  And  it  is  thus  brought  about,  that  the  king  ham  taken  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands.  The  Ma^chusetts  Patent  by  an  order  of  Council  was 
brought  into  view  Blc.  '.  .  .  The  king  hath  reassumed  the  whole  business  into 
his  owne  hands,  appointed  a  Committee  of  the  Board,  and  given  Order  for  a 
Generall  Govemour  of  the  whole  Territory  to  be  sent  over :  Tlie  Commission 
is  past  the  Privv  Seale ;  I  did  see  it,  and  the  same  was  Imo  of  May  sent  to  my 
lord  Keeper  to  have  it  pass  the  Great  Seale  for  Confirmation,  and  I  nowe  stay 
to  returue  with  the  Govemour,  by  whom  all  complaints  shall  have  relief." 
This  Letter  is  inserted  in  Hazard's  Collections,  842,  843,  next  to  the  Order  in 
Council  about  the  Plantation  in  New  England.    See  Note  XXVIII. 

9  This  commission,  in  I^tiu,  is  inserted  in  Pownal  on  the  Colonies,  Appendix, 
A.  D.  1634,  and  in  Hazard,  i.  844 — 347 ;  and,  in  English,  in  Hubbard,  c.  86. 

8  This  order  is  in  Hazard,  i.  847.  There  also  is  inserted,  "  A  Conclusiox 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  the  government  of  Nxw  EiCglaitd,"  in  ^^eae 
words :  **  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  is  made  Governor  of  the  whole  country. — 
They  have  divided  tfie  country  in  twelve  Provinces. — And  they  disposed  it  into 
the  hands  of  twelve  men — out  of  which  twelve  men  there  is  a  governor  con- 
tinually to  be  chosen."  Gov.  Winthrop,  a.  d.  1685,  writes  in  his  Journal :  "  It 
appeared  by  a  copy  of  a  petition  sent  over  to  us,  that  they  had  divided  all  the 
country  of  New  England,  viz.  between  St.  Croix  in  the  east,  and  that  of  lord 
Baltimore  caUed  Maryland,  into  twelve  provinces,  disposed  to  twelve  in  England^ 
who  should  send  each  ten  men  to  attend  the  general  Governor  coming  over, 
but  this  proved  not  effectual,  die  Lord  frustrated  their  design." 
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titj  when  some  of  the  English  were  on  shore,  and  th^  captam     1634. 
asleep  in  his  cabin,  murdered  all  on  board,  and  dien  plundered   v^^v-*^/ 
and  sunk  the  bark. 

The  Pequots,  if  they  did  not  perpetrate  the  murder,  partook  Peqaots. 
of  the  spoil.  The  council  of  Massachusetts,  on  this  occasbn, 
sent  messengers  to  treat  with  them,  but  obtained  no  satisfaction. 
The  Pequots,  however,  sent  messengers  afterward  with  gifts  to 
Massachusetts  colony;  and  the  governor  and  council,  after  a 
conference  of  several  days,  concluded  with  them  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  friendship.^ 

Roger  Williams,  minister  of  Salem,  holding  tenets  which  were  Roger  WU- 
considered  heretical  and  seditious,  "  tending  equally  to  sap  the  {jJl^i^ 
foundation  of  the  establishment  in  church  and  state,    and  being  from  Mas- 
found  irreclaimable,  was  banished  the  jurisdiction.^  udmieiii. 

Some  people  of  Salem  went  to  Agawam  river,  and  began  a  iptwicbie^ 
town,  which  was  called  Ipswich  ;^  where  a  church  was  now  u^* 
gathered.^ 

Mr.  Humfrey,  who  had  been  chosen  depu^  governor  at  the  Arriva]  of  . 
formation  of  the  colony  in  England,  came  to  Massachusetts  with  ¥f'  ^*^°^ 
his  noble  consort,  the  lady  Susan,  sister  of  the  earl  of  Lincoh,     ^' 
bringing  a  valuable  present  to  the  ministers  in  the  cofony.^ 

The  governor  and  council,  with  several  ministers  and  others,  FortbaOt 
met  at  Casde  island,  in  Boston  harbour,  and  agreed  on  the  erec-  fj?^^^^ 
tion  of  two  platforms  and  one  small  fordfication  to  secure  them 
both.    These  works  were  accordingly  erected  at  the  public  ex- 
pense.* 

The  ^neral  court,  at  the  September  session,  ordered  that  Boitonen^ 
Boston  aball  have  enlargement  at  Mount  Wollaston  and  Rumttey  ^•tfi^ 
Marsh.    The  settlement  of  Mount  Wollaston  was  soon  carried 

1  Hubbard,  N.  Eng.  c.  28 ;  Indian  War,  14—16.  Josselvn  [N.  Eng.  Rar.  107.1 
•ays,  the  country  during  Uiis  time  was  **  really  placed  in  a  posture  of  war.*' 
Some  writers  ascribe  the  murder  and  plunder  at  Connecticut  river,  to  the  Pe- 
ouoti.  Dr.  I.  liather  [N.  Eng.  24, 26.]  says,  that  though  they  were  not  native 
Fequoti,  yet  they  had  frequent  intercourBO  with  them;  and  that  they  ten- 
dered diem  some  of  the  spoliated  coods,  which  were  accepted  by  the  chief 
stehem  of  the  Pequoti.  He  adds,  that  some  of  the  goods  were  tendered  to  the 
chief  sadiem  of  Niantick,  who  also  received  them.  See  Winthrop,  147 — ^149^ 
ThmibiiD,  Conn.  i.  c.  6.  69—71. 

5  Chahners,  b.  1. 166.  Hutchinson,  i.  87,  88.  Callender,  Rhode  Idand,  1& 
&ubbaid  [c.  8D.]  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  "  disturbances  both  civO  and 
ecdesistieal  in  the  Massachusetts,  by  Mr.  R.  Williams  in  the  year  1684." 

3  Wintfirop,  i.  187.  It  was  dius  named  at  the  court  4  August,  *'  in  acknowledK^ 
ment  of  die  great  honour  and  kindness  done  to  our  people  which  took  shimiiilg** 
at  the  place  of  that  name  in  Enriand. 

4  Johnson,  66.    Mass.  Hist  Soc.  vi.  283. 

6  Wfaithrop,  i.  184—186.  Hubbard,  c.  27.  The  present  consisted  of  16  heifins, 
valued  at  £20  each,  sent  by  Mr.  Richard  Andrews,  a  private  (Hend  to  the 
plantation.  One  was  assigned  to  each  of  the  ministers,  and  the  remainder  to 
die  poor. 

0  Wmdirop,  1 187.  Johnson,  194-^<*  at  the  expense  of  die  coontiy  in  general." 
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1634.    forward  bj  settlers  who  were  chiefly  from  Boston,  and  who  fatd 

s^^^/-^^  grants  of  land  from  that  town  for  their  encouragement^ 

Progren  of      In  the  infant  capital  we  perceive  indications  of  improvement 

Boston.       and  prosper!^.    The  inhabitants  of  Boston  chose  seven  men  to 

dnride  and  dispose  of  the  town  lands.     A  market  place  was 

erected.     An  house  of  common  entertainment  was  set  up.    The 

first  merchant's  shop  was  opened.^ 

Samuel  Skelton,  one  of  the  first  ministers  of  Salem,  died.' 

1636. 

Jan.  19.  T^^^  colony  of  Massachusetts,  apprissed  of  the  oppressive 

Opinion  of  measure  of  a  general  government  for  New  England,  prepared  to 
terain  Mai-  Counteract  it.    The  ministers,  considered  at  that  tmie  as  the 
ncboietts    fathers  of  the  commonwealth,  were  consulted  by  the  magistrates. 
^^^      At  the  request  of  the  governor  and  assistants,  aU  the  ministers 
governor,     in  the  colony,  excepting  one,  met  at  Boston,  to  consider  two 
cases ;  one  of  which  was.  What  we  ought  to  do,  if  a  general 
governor  should  be  sent  out  of  England?    They  unanimously 
agreed,  that  if  such  a  governor  were  sent,  the  colony  ousht  not 
to  accept  him,   but  to  defend  its  lawful  possessions,  it  able ; 
"  otherwise,  to  avoid  or  protract." 
j^Ij^^^  The  deputies  of  this  colony  apprehending  great  danger  to  the 

Agreement  commonwealth  from  the  discretionary  power  of  the  magistrates^ 
ftii^m«n-   ^°  niany  cases,  for  want  of  positive  laws ;  it  was  agr^,  that 
lai  laws. '    some  men  should  be  appointed  "  to  frame  a  body  of  grounds  of 
laws,  in  resemblance  of  a  Magna  Charta,  which,  being  allowed 
by  some  of  the  ministers  and  the  general  court,  should  be  re- 
ceived for  fundamental  laws."^ 

1  Rev.  Mr.  Hancock's  Century  Sermon,  1789.  **  Mount  WoUaston,"  gov* 
Winthrop  says,  **  was  laid  to  Boston  for  upholding  the  town  and  church  there.*' 
•  S  Winthrop,  124,  126,  162.  Pemberton's  Description  of  Boston,  in  BImi. 
Hist  Soc.  iii.  264.  Mr.  Pemberton  conjectured,  that  by  the  market  [mcreote* 
in  Ae  original]  was  meant  a  mmicet  place,  merely.  See  Snow's  Hist,  of  Bos- 
ton, 64.  The  seven  men  were  chosen  **  to  divide  and  dispense  of  all  such  bods* 
belonging  to  the  town,  as  are  not  yet  in  the  lawful  possession  of  any  pwtieakr 
person,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  accordinj^  to  the  order  of  ttie  court, 
leaving  such  portions  in  common,  for  the  use  oi  new  comera,  and  tiie  forttier 
benefit  of  the  town,  as,  in  their  best  discretion,  they  shall  think  fit.  Hie  iatende 
hired  by  (be  town  to  be  also  included  in  this  order."  Note  (162)  by  6ie  Editor 
of  Winthrop,  from  the  Town  Records.  It  is  his  belief,  that  men  were  ehoeen  to 
manage  town  affidrs  from  the  beginning,  although  tiie  name,  SeUetmenf  ww 
notmen  to  them  until  some  years  afterwurd ;  fint  in  Boston  Records  in  1645^ 

3  Winthrop,  i.  1684.*  Mr.  Skelton  had  been  a  minister  in  Lincolnshlie,  whom 
he  was  a  sufferer  for  nonconformity.  Dr.  C.  Mather  says,  "  AD  the  renm- 
brance  |hat  I  can  recover  of  this  worthy  man  is,  that  he  survived  his  CoUeocue, 
a  good  and  faiihfvl  gervani  of  our  Lord,  well  domg,  until  kam,  2. 194.** 
Jcmnson  (22.)  describes  him,  in  his  quaint  manner,  as  **  a  man  of  a  gradooi 
speech,  fiill  of  ftith,  and  furnished  1^  the  Lord  with  gifb  from  above,  to  begin 
wt  great  woike  of  his,  that  makes  the  whole  earth  to  ring  againe  at  this  pteeent 
dqr.^  8eeBian«lia,b.  1.  c.  4;  fcb.8.c.l;  Etiot  and  Allen,  Biog.  Diet,  alw 
A.  D.  1629,  p.  196,  where  the  reference  should  have  been  to  Prince*  26S. 

4  Winthrop,  i.  164»  160. 
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When  the  English  parikment  began  to  faqnire  bto  the  griev*     1635. 
ances  of  the  nation,  the  patent,  by  which  the  council  of  Plymouth  \^s^^/ 
was  established,  was  complained  of  as  a  monopoly ;  and  when  Jan«  7. 
those  grievances  were  presented  to  the  throne,  the  patent  of  pi^,^^ 
New  England  was  the  first.    The  counsel  itself  was  in  disrepute  coudcU  ii 
with  the  nigh  church  par^  for  having  encouraged  the  settlement  ^'{l^^'' 
of  the  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  colonists,  who  fled  from  down, 
episcopal  persecutions.    Discouraged  by  the  operation  of  these 
prejudices,  that  council  resigned  its  charter  to  the  king.^    "  The 
plantations,  intrusted  to  the  care  of  great  corporate  bodies,  grew 
up  stinted  and  unpromising,  and  seemed  to  wither  away  wiuout 
hope  of  ultimate  completion.    The  annihilation  of  these  compa- 
nies infused  a  principle  of  a  new  life.    Restraint  was  no  sooner 
removed,  and  men  were  left  free  to  manage  their  own  aflairs  in 
the  way  most  agreeable  to  themselves,  than  the  colonists  engaged 
in  every  laudable  pursuit,  and  acquired  an  extent  of  population, 
of  commerce,  of  wealth,  and  of  power,  unexampled  m  the  an- 
nals of  the  world."* 

On  the  surrender  of  that  charter,  a  quo  tDarranto  was  imme-  Quo  wu- 
diately  brought  by  Sir  John  Banks,  the  attorney  general,  against  ^|^ 
the  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  assistants  of  the  corporation  SutsMfav* 
of  Massachusetts,  fourteen  of  whom  appearing,  and  disclaiming  *®^^* 
the  charter,  judgment  was  given  for  the  king,  that  the  liberties 
and  franchises  of  that  corporation  should  be  seized  into  the 
king's  hand.    The  arbitrary  measures  of  the  kine  and  his  minis- 
try might  have  been  ruinous  to  the  infant  cok»iies,  but  for  the 
controulmg  power  of  heaven.     A  great  ship,  built  to  bring  over 
a  general  governor  to  New  England,  and  command  on  the  coast, 
feu  asunder  in  the  launching ;  and  the  design  was  again  frus- 
trated.' 

The  colonists  of  Massachusetts,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  lUmoTai 
cattle,  experiencing  inconveniences  from  the  nearness  of  their  ^^J^a 
setdements  to  each  other,  began  to  emigrate  firom  the  first  setded  towns, 
towns.     Some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Ipswich,  obtaining 
leave  of  the  general  court  to  remove  to  Quascacunquen,  began  a 
town  at  that  place,  and  called  it  Newbury.    Mr.  Parker,  a  Newbary 
learned  minister,  who  had  been  an  assistant  of  Mr.  Ward  in  the  ^^^ 
ministry  at  Ipswich,  accompanied  them.^    Liberty  of  removal 

1  Hubbard,  c.  16.  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  i.  24.  The  conncfl  took  previous  care 
*'  to  secure  some  portion  of  the  expiring  interest  to  such  of  fhemselves  as  were 
disposed  to  accept  it"  "  The  Act  of  surrender  "  is  in  Hazard,  i.  893 ;  and  the 
•*  Reasons  "  for  it,  890—392. 

8  Chalmers,  b.  1.  96. 

3  Whithrop,  i.  161.  Hubbard,  c.  26, 27»  81.  The  quo  warranto  is  in  Hutchin- 
son, ColL  101—104 ;  Hazard,  i.  428—425. 

^  Wintfirop,  i.  160.  Hubbard,  c.  28.  Mr.  Parker,  and  die  people  witib  whom 
be  now  removed,  came  iirom  Wiltshire  in  England. 
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1635.    was  also  granted  to  Watertown  and  Roxbury,  on  condition  of 
their  continuance   under    the    government  of  Massachusetts.^ 
Musquetequid  was  purchased  of  the  natives,  by  some  of  the 
Massachusetts  colonists,  who  setded  the  place,  and  called  it  Con- 
Conooid.     cord.'    Mr.  Peter  Hobart  and  his  associates,  firom  Hingham,  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk  in  England,  began  to  settle  a  town  at  Bear 
Hingtyim.    cove,  which  was  afterward  called  Hingham.'    Wessaguscus  was 
made  a  plantation ;  and  Mr.  HuD,  who  had  been  a  minister  in 
England,  and  21  families,  were  allowed  to  sit  down  there.     The 
Weymootfa.  place  was  afterward  called  Weymouth.^    A  settlement  having 
s,^t»,tf      "^^  begun  at  Scituate  m  Plymouth  colony,  the  last  year,  a 
church   was  now  gathered  there,  composed  of  members  re- 
gularly dismissed  from  the  church  in  Pljrmouth ;  and  Mr.  John 
Lothrop  was  inducted  its  pastor.^ 

Setdements  were  now  begun  to  be  made  on  Connecdcut  river. 
Some  of  the  people  of  Dorchester  had  made  preparations  for  a 
settlement  at  a  place  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  called  by 
Oclso.       the  Indians  Mattaneaug.®    On  the  20th  of  Octob^,  about  60 
tol^m!!^.  ™^°'  women,  and  children,  with  their  horses,  catde,  and  swine, 
icat.          commenced  a  removal  from  Massachusetts,  through  the  wilder- 
ness, to  Connecdcut  river ;  and,  after  a  veiy  difficult  and  fatiguii^ 
journey  of  14  days,  arrived  at  the  places  of  their  destination. 
Mr.  Warham,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Dorchester,  accompanied 
by  a  great  part  of  the  church,  setded  at  Mattaneaug,  whidi  was 
afterward  caUed  Windsor ;  several  people  from  Watertown  took 
possession  of  a  fine  tract  of  meadow  at  Pduquiaug,  lower  down 
■  ■    ■       '        '  1   '  '     ■  III     11  ■  ■ 

1  Winthrop,  i.  160.    By  the  court  at  Newtown,  in  Biay. 

S  Johnson,  79,  81.  Hubbard,  c.  27.  It  was  called  Concord,  **  on  account  of 
the  peaceable  manner,  in  which  it  was  obtained."  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  L  240. 
The  tract  was  six  miles  square. 

3  Hinj^iam  Records,  copied  by  Pieaident  Stiles.  The  house  lots  of  tiio  set- 
tlers were  drawn  18  September  1635.  The  Rev.  Peter  Hobait  was  there  oa 
ttuit  day,  **  and  drew  a  lot  with  the  twenty  nine."  Ibid.  He  anired  in  New 
England  8  June  with  his  family.    Hobart's  MS.  JoumaL 

4^Win(hrop,  i.  168,  and  Editor's  Note. 

5  Rev.  John  Lothiop's  MS.  Records  of  the  churches  of  Sdtnate  and  Baiiist»- 
Ue,  copied  by  President  Stiles,  who  found  the  MS.  in  1769  in  tiie  hands  of  die 
Rev.  Elijah  Lothrop  of  GUead  in  Connecticut,  and  remarked :  ^  I  accooDt  it  die 
more  valuable,  as  these  churches  of  Scituate  and  Barnstable  have  no  records  till 
many  years  after  their  gathering."  Mr.  Lothrop  arrived  at  Scituate  S7  S«Btem- 
ber;  the  dismission  of  the  members  from  Plymouth, "  in  case  they  j<nfned  In  « 
body  att  Situate,"  was  28  November,  1684.  The  church  was  formed  by  cove- 
nant 8  January,  and  Mr.  Lothrop  was  installed  19  January,  1685.    lb. 

>  Winthrop,  i.  166.  Trumbull,  i.  60.  Hutchinson,  i.  48.  Hubbard  [c.  41.]  aayi, 
some  of  the  Dordiester  people  went  to  Connecticut  at  the  dose  of  the  hat 
year ;  Dr.  Tr\unbull  says,  they  went  this  sununer.  The  place,  which  tfiey 
selected,  was  near  the  Plymouth  trading  house.  Plymouth  was  dissatlsfiea 
with  this  supplantation  by  Massachusetts ;  and  there  was  danger  of  contention 
between  the  two  colonies ;  but  tfie  Dorchester  settlers  made  such  ofleis  of 
satis&ction,  that  Plymouth  accepted  them.  The  Rev.  Dr.  BTClure  of  Windsor 
ntfass.  Hist  Soc.  v.  167.]  says.  The  right  of  settling  here  they  purchased  of 
die  old  Plymouth  company  in  Eng^bnd:  and  the  iou>  of  the  natives  die  year 
pieceding  their  itmoviL    See  Nots  X3UX. 
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the  river,  where  thej  began  a  plantation,  which  they  caDe4     1635. 
Wethersfield  ;  others  from  Newtown  began  a  plantation  between 
those  two  setdements,  at  Suckiaug,  which  was  afterward  called 
Hartford.^ 

John  Winthrop,  a  son  of  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  re-  octa. 
tumine  from  England,  brought  a  commission  from  lord  Say  and  f  Wi^brop 
Seal,  lord  Brook,  and  others,  to  begin  a  plantation  at  Connect!-  ^^  e,^ 
cut,  and  to  be  governor  there;  with  men,  ordnance,  ammunition,  Undwitha 
and  £2000  sterling  for  the  erection  of  a  fort.     Soon  after  his  j^^*" 
arrival  at  Boston,  he  sent  a  bark  of  30  tons  with  20  men,  to  take 
possession  of  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  begin  a  fortification. 
A  few  days  after  theur  arrival  at  the  place  designated,  a  Dutch  < 

vessel  appeared  off  the  harbour,  sent  from  New  Netherlands,  to 
take  possession  of  the  entrance  of  the  same  river,  and  to  erect 
fortifications ;  but  the  English,  having  two  pieces  of  cannon  al- 
ready mounted,  prevented  their  landing.^  The  fort,  new  erected, 
was  called  Saybrook  fort.^  The  commissicHi  of  Mr.  Winthrop  Portbaiitat 
interfered  with  the  settlements  projected  by  the  Massachusetts  Saybrook. 
colonists ;  three  of  which  they  had  already  begun ;  but  the 
agents  of  the  lords  in  England,  disposed  to  promote  the  general 
good,  permitted  them  quietly  to  enjoy  their  possessions.^ 

The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  prohibited  the  currency  Acta  of 
of  brass  farthings  ;  and  ordered,  that  musket  bullets  should  pass  ^^  '^S^ 
for  farthings.    It  also  established  a  commission  for  military  afi!airs,      '^' 
with  power  of  life  and  limb.^ 

Henry  Vane  came  to  New  England.    During  the  year,  20  Acceuions 
sail  of  vessels  arrived,  bringing  nearly  3000  passengers,  among  ^  ^  <^ 
whom  were  11  ministers;  and  about  145  fireemen  were  added     ^' 
to  the  colony.* 

An  extremely  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain  from  tlie  south  Gnat 
east,  on  the  15th  of  August,  did  great  injury  in  New  England.  '^"?' 
Immense  numbers  of  forest  trees  were  destroyed.    Many  houses 
were  unroofed ;  many  blown  down ;  and  the  Indian  com  was 

1  TrumbtiD,  i.  49, 50.  Maas.  Hist  Soc.  v.  166, 167 ;  iz.  164.  Hubbaid,  c.  41. 
Theae  three  towns  were  at  fint  called  by  the  names  of  the  towns  torn  which 
the  settlers  removed ;  but  the  court  afterwards  gave  tfiem  the  names  which  they 
stin  retain.  Hartford  was  the  name  of  the  town  of  Mr.  Stone's  nativity  in 
EMjbnd, 

*Wfaitiirop,  170, 178.  Trumbull,  Conn.  i.  c.  9.  The  articles  of  agreement 
between  the  lord  viscount  Say  and  Seal  and  others,  on  tiie  one  part,  and  John 
Wintiirop,  esquire,  on  the  other,  dated  7  July,  1685,  and  Mr.  Wmthrop's  com* 
mission,  to  be  *<  sovemor  of  the  river  Connecticut,  with  the  places  adjoining 
diereunto  during  the  space  of  one  year,"  dated  18  July,  are  in  TrumbuU,  ibid. 
Appendix,  No.  ll ;  Hazard,  i.  895,  896. 

3  Gov.  Trumbull,  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Mass.  Hist  Society. 

4  Wfaitiirop,  i.  170.    Trumbull,  i.  c.  4.    Hutchinson,  i.  47. 
*  Winthrop,  i.  156. 

9  Wfaithrop,  i.  1685.  Univ.  Hist,  zxxiz.  281.  Johnson,  c.  82,  88.  Josselyn, 
Voy.  256.  Henry  Vane  was  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Henry  Vape,  and  afterward 
had  the  sime  title. 
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1635.  beateo  to  the  earth.  The  tide  rose  20  feet  perpendiciilarly.  At 
^^^^-^z  Narraganset,  the  natives  were  obliged  to  ckmb  trees  ibr  safety ; 
yet,  the  tide  of  flood  returning  before  the  usual  tuode,  many  o^ 
them  were  drowned.^ 
TbeFniMdi  The  company  of  New  France  conveyed  the  territory  oo  the 
Son  ofp^  banks  of  the  river  St.  John  to  Saint  Etienne,  sieur  de  la  Tour, 
Bobgcot  ^  ^  general  of  tliat  colony.^  Rossillon,  commander  of  a  French 
fort  at  La  Heve,  on  the  Nova  Scotia  shore,  sent  a  French 
man  of  war  to  Penobscot,  and  tookjpossession  of  the  Plymouth 
trading  house,  and  all  the  goods.^  The  Plymouth  colonists  hired 
a  large  ship,  and  employed  Girling,  its  master,  attended  by  a 
bark  of  their  own  with  20  men,  to  displace  the  French,  and 
recover  possession.  The  French,  amounting  to  about  18  men, 
having  notice  of  the  expedidon,  fortified  the  place ;  and  entrench- 
ed themselves  so  strongly,  that  Girling,  after  nearly  expendmg  all 
bis  ammunition,  was  ready  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  The 
Plymouth  bark  coming  to  Massachusetts  for  oonsnltatkm,  the 
colonists  agreed  to  aid  the  Plymouth  neighbours  with  men  and 
ammunition,  at  their  charge ;  but  not  as  in  the  common  cause  of 
the  country.  Such,  however,  was  the  scarcity  of  provbions, 
caused  by  the  late  hurricane,  that  they  could  not  suddenly  victual 
out  100  men,  the  number  re(|uisite  for  the  expedition.  The 
subject  was  deferred  for  consideradon ;  Girling  was  forced  to 
return ;  and  the  Plymouth  peqple  never  afterward  recovered 
their  interest  at  Penobscot.^ 

1  Morton,  179, 180.  Hubbeid,  199,  200.  *<  None  now  living  in  Uiese  parts, 
either  English  or  Indian,  had  seen  Ifae  Uke.'*  The  extremity  of  it  continued 
five  or  six  hours.  <*  The  marks  of  it  will  remain  many  years,  in  those  parti 
whMBre  it  was  sorest."  Morton.  <*  In  the  same  tempest  a  bark  of  Mr.  Allerton's 
was  cast  away  upon  Cape  Ann,  and  21  persons  drowned ;  amon^  the  rest  are 
Bfr.  [John]  Ayeiy  a  minister  in  WUtshire,  a  eodly  man,  witii  his  wife  and  6  small 
cMI^en,  were  drowned.  None  were  saved  but  one  Mr.  [Anthony]  Tliacber 
and  his  wife,  who  were  cast  on  shore  and  preserved."  Winthrop,  165.  A  letter 
from  Mr.  Anthony  Thacher  to  his  brother  Peter,  a  clergjrman  of  the  city  of 
jBalisbury,  relating  all  the  particulars  of  this  most  disastrous  shipwreck,  is  insert- 
ed in  Dr.  I.  Mother's  Remarkable « Providences.  The  vessel  was  retunoinfffrom 
Ipswich  to  Marbldiead.  "  Anthonjr's  nephew,  Thomas,  first  pastor  of  the  Third 
Churdi  in  Boston,  who  avoided  the  peril  of  his  undo  by  eominc  rwuid  on 
land,"  is  believed  by  die  recent  Editor  of  Winthrop  to  have  been  <*  die  ffogem- 
tor  of  all  who  have  rendered  diis  name  in  church  and  state,  illustrious  in  Maim- 
chusetts."  Note  2,  p.  1S5;  and  Memoirs  of  Rev.  Dr.  Thacher,  in  Mais.  Hist 
Soc.  viii.  278.  '*  The  island  on  which  Mr.  Thacher  was  cast,  took  the  name  of 
Thacher's  Island*  which  it  still  retains."  Dr.  C.  Mather  says,  the  storm  diove 
the  vessel  upon  a  rock ;  that  it  was  quickly  broken  all  to  pieeee ;  that  aliaott 
the  whole  company  were  drowned,  by  being  successively  washed  Crom  the  rodL ; 
that  while  Mr.  Aveiy  and  Mr.  Thacher  were  hanging  upon  the  rock,  Mr.ThaelMr 
holding  his  friend  by  the  hand,  **  resolved  to  die  togetiier,"  Mr.  Aveiy,  having 
Just  finished  a  short  and  devout  ejaculation,  was  by  a  wave  swept  off  into  the  aea. 
**  The  next  Island  was  therefore  called  I%aeher*$  W0e,  and  that  Rock,  J9etT/*» 
Fall"    Magnalia,  b.  8.  c.  2. 

2  Chidmers,  b.  1. 186.   Mem.  da  TAmeriqae,  vol.  i.  &  iv.  71. 

3  Hubbard,  c.  27. 

4  Winthrop,  i.  168.   Hnbbtid,  c.  27. 
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The  returns  from  New  Netberl^uidsy  this  year,  were  14,891     1635. 
beavers,  and  1413  otters,  estimated  at  134,000  guilders.^  w^v*^ 

Ren6  Rohauk,  having  entered  into  the  Society  of  Jesus,  re-  ck>Uege 
sumed  a  prdect,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  English  q^"^*^ 
conquest  of  Quebec,  of  founding  a  college  in  that  city.    The 
institution  succeeded,  and  was  of  essential  service  to  the  colony. 
Many  of  the  French  were  now  encouraged  to  embark  with  their 
families  for  Canada.^     Samuel  Champlain  died  at  Quebec,  Death  of 
justly  regretted  by  the  colony  of  New  France,  of  which  he  was  Champiiit 
the  parent.^ 

1636. 

Preparation  bebg  made  for  a  setdement  at  Suckiaug,  Mr.  jane. 
Hooker  and  Mr.  Stone,  the  ministers  of  Newtown,  with  their  ijjj  letders 
whole  church  and  congregation,  travelled  above  100  miles  through  removeto^ 
a  dreary  and  trackless  wilderness,  to  Connecticut.    They  had  Ck>nDecti- 
no  guide,  but  their  compass;   no  covering,  but  the  heavens.  ^^* 
They  drove  160  cattle,  and  subsisted  on  the  milk  of  the  cows, 
during  die  journey.     On  their  arrival  at  the  place  of  their  desti- 
nation, they  began  to  build  a  town,  which,  the  next  year,  received 
the  name  of  Hartford.    The  land  was  purchased  of  Sunckquas-  h|^^ 
son,  the  sachem  and  proprietor.^ 

The  government  of  Connecticut  was  organized  under  a  com-  Govem- 
mission  from  Massachusetts.    The  towns  of  Hartford,  Windsor,  "wnto^BM- 
and  Wethersfield,  being  without  the  territorial  limits  of  Massachu-  ^ 
setts,  and  too  remote  to  be  under  her  immediate  government, 
the  general  court  of  that  colony  granted  a  commission  to  Roger 


5  Hazard,  i.  897 ;  where  are  the  returns  for  afanost  every  faitermediate  year 
from  1624  to  1685.  In  1624,  the  returns  were  4000  beavers,  and  700  otten, 
estimated  at  27,126  guUders.  The  Dutch  W.  India  company  &iled  in  1684. 
From  a  state  of  its  accounts,  it  appears,  that 

GuUders.    Stuyvers. 
Fort  Amstenbm  in  N.  Netheilands  cost  the  company       4172.  10 

and  that  the  n^jbftce  of  N.  Netherlands  cost     .    .    412,800.  11 

s  Chailevoiz,  Nouv.  France,  i.  196, 197.  Rohanlt  had  projected  this  semi* 
Duv  ten  years  before,  at  tfie  time  when  the  Jesuits  first  went  mto  Canada. 

•  Charlevoix,  ib.  Belknap,  Biog.  i.  822, 844.  Champlain,  who  was  of  a  noUe 
fionily,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  penetration,  courage,  coostannrt 
probity,  and  patriotism.  In  addition  to  these  traits  of  his  Gharacter»|fiiarlevoh 
aaeifbei  to  him  various  and  distinguished  merit :  «  un  historien  fidAoet  sincere, 
wiToyageur,  qui  observe  tout  avec  attention,  un  eciivaln  judieeux,  un  bon 
ff^ometre,  et  un  habile  homme  de  mer."  Englfah  writers  describe  him  as  en- 
mwiwtic  and  credulous,  '*  but  very  proper  for  executing  what  he  undertook." 
Univ.  Hist  xxxix.  426. 

4  WhUhrop,  i.  187.  Trumbull,  Conn.  i.  b.  1.  c.  4.  Blass.  Hist.  Soe.  vii.  15. 
The  evidence  of  tiiis  purchase  befakg  iinperfect,  a  new  purchase  was  made  of  the 
Indians  in  1670 ;  the  deed,  viMch  is  still  on  record,  counting  upon  tiie  former 
purchase.  Ibid.  itt.  6.  The  Indians  of  Suckiaugk  [West  Hartford],  a  distinct 
tribe,  remained  there  until  1780,  when  they  went  to  Faimington ;  about  2  or  8 
funifies.   Pies.  Stiles' MSS. 
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1636.    Ludlow  and  seven  others,  late  freemen  and  members  of  the 
towns  under  its  jurisdiction,  who,  with  their  associates,  had  re- 
moved to  the  banks  of  Connecticut  river,  and  there  begun  a 
plantation.    The  persons  named  in  the  commission  were  invested 
with  all  the  powers  of  government.    They  were  empowered  to 
make  such  legislative  regulations  as  the  well  ordering  of  the  affiirs 
of  the  plantation  should  require ;  to  hear  and  determine  causes 
judicially  by  witnesses  upon  oath ;  to  take  cognizance  of  misde- 
meanours, and  punish  the  o&nders  by  corporal  chastisement, 
fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  to  convene  the  inhabitants,  if  necea^ 
saiy,  to  exercise  those  powers  in  general  court.     The  commission 
was  limited  to  one  year.     Withm  this  period  the  commissioners 
frequendy  assembled  as  a  court,  and  alternately  promulgated 
laws,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  jury,  dispensed  civd  and  criminal 
Fint  court,  justice.    Their  first  court  was  on  the  36th  of  April,  at  Newtown.^ 
At  this  court  it  was  ordered,  that  the  inhabitants  should  not  sell 
arms  nor  ammunition  to  the  Indians ;  and  various  other  affidrs 
were  transacted  relative  to  the  good  order,  settlement,  and  de- 
feoce  of  these  infant  towns.' 
Plymouth        The  body  of  laws  adopted  by  the  colony  of  Plymouth,  styled 
i>Bciuatioii  «  The  general  Fundamentals,'^  was  now  established.    The  first 
^  "^  ^'     article  is,  '^  That  no  act,  imposition,  law  or  ordinance  be  made 
or  imposed  upon  us  at  present  or  to  come,  but  such  as  has  been 
or  shall  be  enacted  by  the  consent  of  the  body  of  freemen  or 
associates,  or  their  representatives  legally  assembled ;  which  is 
according  to  the  free  liberties  of  the  freebom  people  of  England.'* 
The  second  article  is,  "  And  for  the  well  governing  this  cokmy, 
it  is  also  ordered,  that  there  be  a  firee  election  annually,  of 

f governor,  deputy  governor,  and  assistants,  by  the  vote  of  the 
reemen  of  this  Corporation."^ 
Lans  ^^^  ^^  better  government  of  the  Indians,  and  for  their  im- 

provement in  civility  and  Christianity,  the  assembly  of  Plymouth 
cok)ny  made  several  laws  for  preaching  the  gospel  to  them ;  for 
admitting  Indian  preachers  among  them ;  and,  inlfa  the  concur- 
rence of  the  principal  Indians,  for  making  ordem  wnd  constitutiDg 
courts,  for  appointing  civil  rulers  and  other  officers,  to  punish 
misdemeanors,  with  the  Uherty  of  appeal  to  the  county  court, 
and  court  of  assistants."^ 


1  The  §ettlementB  on  Connecticut  river  bore  at  first  tiie  same  names  as  the 
towns  in  Massachusetts  from  which  the  setUers  came.    TrumbuD. 

S  Hasard,  i.  321.  Hubbaid,  c.  41.  Trumbull,  Conn.  i.  c  4.  Day,  Hist  Ju- 
diciary Conn,  and  Advertisement,  prefixed  to  Public  State  Laws  of  ConnectleiiL 

3  nymouth  Laws.  The  Fundamentals  are  dated  "  1086,  and  revised  1071.** 
The  style  ol  enactment  is :  "  We  the  Associates  of  the  Colony  of  New  Plimouth, 
coming  hither  as  free  bom  subjecti  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  endowed  with 
aU  and  singular  the  privileges  belonging  to  such :  Being  assembled.  Do  enaet^ 
ofdain  and  constitute  • . "  kc. 

4  Plymouth  Laws. 
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Springfield  was  setded  early  in  the  year,  by  ViHlliain  Pjmcbon,     1636. 
esquire,  and  others,  from  Roxbury ;  and  for  about  two  years  was  v^^v-*^/ 
united  in  government  with  the  towns  in  Connecticut.^ 

Roger  Williams,  on  his  expulsion  from  Massachusetts,  went  to  Roger  WU» 
Seconk  [Rehoboth],  where  he  procured  a  grant  of  the  land  from  ^^^^  ^ 
Osamaquin,  the  chief  sachem  of  Pokanoket.     Advised  by  gov-  §i!^nrit 
ernor  Winslow  to  remove  from  that  place,  which  was  within  the  Mootbau- 
jurisdiction  of  Plymouth  cobny,  he  held  several  treaties  with  "**' 
^iHiantonomoh  and  Canonicus,  the  sachems  of  Narraganset,  who 
assured  him,  that  he  should  not  want  land  for  a  setdement.     With 
thb  assurance  he,  with  five  other  persons,  went  over  Seconk  river, 
to  seek  a  place  for  that  purpose.     Descending  the  stream,  as 
they  drew  near  the  little  cove,  north  of  Tookwotten,  now  called 
India  Point,  they  were  saluted  by  the  natives  by  the  fijendly 
term, ''  What  cheer  ?  "     Passing  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  round  Fox  Point,  they  proceeded  a  litde  way  up  the  river 
on  the  other  side  to  a  place  called  by  the  Indians  Mooshausick, 
where  they  landed,  and  were  hospitably  received.     Not  far  from 
the  place  of  landing,  Roger  WiUiams  afterwards  built  his  house. 
Here  he,  with  his  companions,  beean  a  plantation,  which,  in  ^^.  ^ . 
acknowledgment  **  of  Gkxl's  merciful  providence  to  him  in  his  cioii  Pio?i- 
distress,"  he  called  Providence.*  iitnc^. 

1  HatchinflOD,  i.  96,99.  Chalmers,  b.  1. 287.  Trumbull,  i.  66.  Johnson,  199, 
where  the  date  is  wron^.  It  seems  there  were  only  8  men  who  came  here  at  first, 
one  of  whom  was  William  Pynchon  Esq.  a  patentee  of  the  colony.  Accordteg  to 
their  covenant^  they  early  supplied  themselves  with  a  worUiy  minister,  &v, 
Geotse  Moxon,  who  had,  before  he  came  to  America,  receiyed  ordination  in  the 
churdi  of  England.  He  was  settled  at  Springfield  in  1687.  A  church  was 
gatfieied  there  in  1645,  when  he  was  chosen  pastor.  In  1652  he  returned  to 
England.  Mr.  Pynchon,  the  father  of  Ae  town,  went  at  the  same  time,  and 
never  returned ;  but  he  left  behind  him  a  son,  who  was  a^rwards  eminently 
usefiil  in  the  town  and  province.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  Pres.  Stiles' 
IftS.  account  of  Ministers.  Breck's  Century  Sermon.  Traditionaiy  account 
from  Rev.  Dr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Breck,  ministers  of  Springfield,  llie  church 
and  town  Records  were  burnt  in  the  Indian  wars. — In  1638,  Mr.  Ludlow,  in  a 
letter  to  Massachusetts  general  court,  writes,  they  had  desired  that  Connecticut 
would  forbear  exercising  jurisdiction  at  Agawara.  Hutchinson.  Agawam  was 
the  Indian  name  of  Sprinzfield,  as  well  as  of  Ipswich. 

2  Callender,  Rhode  Isumd,  18, 19.  Hutchinson,  i.  38.  Adams,  N.  Eng.  66. 
Verbal  information  given  me  by  the  aged  and  respected  Moses  Brown  of  Provi- 
dence, in  1823 ;  and  the  Rhode  Island  Register  for  that  year,  containing  an 
account,  written  by  him,  of  the  original  settlement  of  Providence.  *'  Tradition 
has  uniformly  stated  the  place  where  they  landed  to  be  at  the  spring,  S.  W.  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  at  which  a  house  has  been  recently  biult  by  Mr. 
Nehemiah  Dodge.  On  the  6  acre,  since  called  6  acre  lot,  Roger  Williams 
afterwards  built  his  house.  This  house  was  also  held  by  his  grandson,  Roger 
WiUiams,  son  of  IHniel,  when  Benefit's  street,  or  Back  street,  was  laid,  in  1748. 
The  first  six  white  people  who  came  to  Providence,  were  Roger  Williams, 
William  Harris,  John  Smith  (miller),  Joshua  VeriUf  Thomas  Angell,  and  Francis 
Wickes."  My  antiquarian  Friend  Brown,  speaking  of  the  Indian  salutation, 
which  he  pronounced  fVatcheer,  observed  to  me,  Uiat  the  Indians  had  obtain- 
ed some  knowledge  of  the  English  language  by  their  intercourse  with  tiie  Ply- 
mouth people.    This  was  doubtless,  then,  the  old  En^sh  phrase,  **  What 

VOL.  1.  ;>o 
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1636.        Henry  Vane,  who  came  to  New  England  the  preceding  year, 
^^'K^'^f   was  now  chosen  governor  of  Massachusetts,     Short,  however, 

was  his  administration,  and  transient  his  popularity.^ 
VariouR  oc-      The  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  about  this  time,  enacted, 
curwncet    ^^^  every  particular  township  should  have  power  of  its  own 
chaietts.'    afikirs,  and  to  set  mulcts  upon  any  offender  against  public  order, 
not  exceeding  twenty  shillings ;  and  liberty  to  choose  prudential 
men,  not  exceeding  seven,  to  order  the  afiairs  of  the  town.     For 
the  public  safety,  the  colony  was  divided  in  three  regiments ; 
which  were  put  under  the  command  of  three  colonels  with  their 
lieutenants.     There   were  already  20  towns  built  and  peopled 
in  Massachusetts.^     A  ship  of  120  tons  was  built  at  Marblehead 
by  the  people  of  Salem ;  and  fi^  mills  were  erected  in  the 
colony ,in  the  course  of  the  year.^    The  number  of  freemen 
added  to  the  colony,  this  year,  was  about  125 ;  the  number  of 
deputies  was  ordinarily  between  30  and  40.^     A  new  church 
having  been  gathered  at  Newtown,  of  which  Mr*  Thomas  Shep- 
a^d  was  the  pastor,  this  society,  on  the  removal  of  Mt.  Hooker's 
congregation  to  Connecticut,  purchased  their  dwelling  houses 
and  lands,  and  made  a  permanent  settlement.'    This  place  was 
still  under  legislative  patronage  ;  for  the  general  court  now  con- 
templated the  erection  of  a  public  school  here,  and  appropriated 
£400  for  that  purpose.     A  new  church  was  also  gathered  at 
Dorchester,  and  Mr.  Richard  Mather  was  chosen  its  minister.® 
Ministers         A  warrant  was  issued  to  the  lord  admiral  of  England,  to  stop 
from^goi*!^   ministers,  who  did  not  conform  to  the  discipline  and  ceremonies 

beyond  sea.  ■ 

cheer?  '*  naeaning,  «  How  do  ye  do  ?  '*  Wateheer,  as  it  is  written  liy  Friend 
BrowD»  and  in  the  deed  of  the  land,  (^es  not  express  the  purport  of  tiie  saluta- 
tion. "  In  memory  of  the  occurrence,  the  land  Uiere  was  named  by  the  five 
disposers  of  the  land  in  the  town,  by  fVateheer  in  their  deed  to  Benedict 
Arnold,  the  first  fi^vcmor  of  the  State  under  the  Charter  of  king  Charles,  as  ap- 
pears by  a  charter  deed  now  in  my  possession,  dated  the  lAth  day  of  the  Beeand 
months  in  the  6th  year  of  our  situation  or  plantation  at  Moahastek  or  /Vovi- 
denee,  and  in  the  nth  year  of  King  Charles  $rc,  1641  "  M.  BROWif.  A  few 
years  since,  at  governor lFenner*s  1  was  shown  where  Mr.  Williams  landed,  and 
walked  on  the  ground  which  ho  first  purchased.  **  The  field  which  he  planted 
composes  iVhatcheer,  the  present  residence  of  his  Excellency,  James  Fenner, 
Governor  of  Hhode  Island."    Coll.  R.  Island  Hist.  Soc.  i.  10.  1827. 

1  Winthrop,  187.  Chalmers,  b.  1.  160.  Though  he  was  not  more  than  24  or 
25  years  of  age,  his  solemn  deportment  conciliated  for  him  almost  the  whole 
colony.  He  appears  to  have  been  of  a  very  enthusiastic  temper ;  and  the  early 
colonial  writers  remarked,  that  his  election  would  remain  a  blemish  on  the  judg- 
ment of  the  electors,  "  while  New  England  remains  a  nation.'*  Chahnen. 
He  returned  to  Enuland  the  next  ycir.    Sec  a.  d.  166*2. 

»  Hubbard,  N.  Eng.  c.  32 ;  Ind.  Wars,  [13.]—"  considerahle  towns.** 

3  Winthrop,  193, 196.  Of  these  mills,  2  wcr^  viindmilb,  built  at  Boston  and 
Charlestown ;  3  were  watermills,  built  at  Salem,  Ipswich,  and  Newbury. 

4  Johnson,  106, 108. 

5  Hist.  Camb.  Mass.-  Hist.  Soc.  vii.  15.  Mr.  Shcpard  and  his  people  arrived 
at  Boston  from  England  in  Oct.  1635.  The  church  was  oiganized,  in  d&e  pre- 
sence of  a  great  assembly,  1  February,  1636.    Winthrop,  179. 

6  MasMC^metts  Laws.    Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ix.  165. 
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of  the  cbureb)  from  going  beyood  sea.  By  this  order,  no  clergy-  1689. 
man  was  to  be  sufiered  to  go  the  Somer  Islands,  but  such  omj  s^s,/-^/ 
as  should  have  the  approbatioo  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  bishop  of  London ;  and  all  ministers,  who  had  already 
gone  thither  without  such  approbation,  the  admiral  was  to  cause 
to  be  immediately  remanded  to  England.  The  severe  censures 
and  fines  in  Star  chamber,  and  the  rigorous  impositions  of  cere- 
monies, with  the  suspending  and  silencing  of  numerous  ministers, 
for  not  reading  in  the  church  the  Book  for  Sports  to  be  exercised 
on  the  Lord's  day,  caused  many  people  of  uie  English  nation  to 
sell  their  estates,  and  to  embark  tor  New  England.^ 

John  Oldham  was  murdered  in  his  bark  by  the  Indians  near  ^^^^^  ^f 
Block  Island.^    The  Indians,  who  perpetrated  the  murder,  were  Okiham. 
principally  Block  islanders,  with  a  number  of  the  Narragansets, 
to  whom  these  Indians  were  then  subject.     Several  of  the  mur^ 
derers  fled  to  the  Pequots,  and  were  protected  by  them ;  and 
they  were  therefore  considered  as  abettors  of  the  murder.^    Mas- 
sachusetts government  Judged  it  expedient  to  send  80  or  90  men,  Endicot's 
under  the  commaad  of  Jobi  Endicot,  of  Saleinjprith  commisskm  «xp«<*^^<^ 
to  treat  with  the  Pequots,  and  to  offer  terms  of  peace,  on  con- 
dition of  their  surrendering  the  murderers  of  the  English,  and 
forbearing  fiEurther  acts  of  hostility ;  or  else  war.^    On  their  ar- 

I  Rufhwoilli's  CoDcoCioiis,  U.  ptrt  8.  410.    Hazwd,  i.  420. 

9  An  island  about  20  milea  S.  S.  West  of  Newport  in  Rhode  Island.  In  Laet's 
map  of  Nova  Anelia  &c.  (76.)  it  is  csdled  Ad,  Block  EyUmd;  deriving  its 
aame  fmm  a  Dntcn  navigator.  **  Extima  insnlanim  est  quam  Nararchus  juiri- 
oniif  Block  de  suo  nomine  appellavit" — According  to  Winthrop,  189,  Mr.  Oldham 
was  **  an  old  planter,  and  a  member  of  Watertown  congregation ; "  Dr.  Trumbull 
mpposed  him  to  be  of  Dovcbester.  Mr.  Hubbard  says,  he  was  convicted  of  being 
eoneemed  in  sending  letters  to  England  of  complsdnts  against  the  colony  and 
church  of  Plymouth,  in  1624,  and  was  sentenced  to  depart  from  tiie  jurisdiction. 
He  returned,  without  license,  in  1626,  and  behaved  fai  such  a  manner,  tiut  he 
was  sent  out  of  the  edony  with  a  passport ;  md  from  this  time  he  traded  gener- 
«Hy  witti  the  Indians  until  his  death.  It  is  gratifying  to  leam  from  Trumbull 
£1.  71.],  that  when  he  **  was  murdered  near  Block  Island,'*  he  **  had  been  fidily 
trading  at  Connectkcut." 

3  Tmmbun,  i.  T2.  The  Pequots  were  seated  on  a  ftir  and  navigable  river, 
U  miles  eastward  of  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  river ;  and  were  a  more  fierce, 
cruel,  and  warlike  people,  than  the  rest  of  riie  Indians.  Hubbard,  Ind.  Wars,  14. 
Tlieir  principal  sachem  Sassacus  lived  at  or  near  Peqoot  [New  London]  ;  and 
his  tribe  could  raise  4000  men,  fit  for  war.   Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  i.  147. 

4  Wfaitfarop,  i.  102.  Trumbull,  Conn.  i.  72,  7S.  Wmthrop  says,  *<  captain 
Jolm  UndeiuH,  captain  Nathaniel  Turner,  ensign  Jenyson,  and  ensign  Daven- 
|N>rt ;  md  over  them  all,  as  general,  John  Endecott,  Esq.  one  of  the  assistanls, 
was  sent."  His  instructions  were,  to  proceed  to  Block  island,  and  put  ^  men 
to  the  sword,  and  take  poesesston  of  the  island,  but  to  spare  &e  women  and 
children.  He  was  next  to  sail  to  the  Pequot  country,  and  demand  tbt  murder- 
eis  of  Stone,  Norton,  and  tiieir  company;  and  admtional  satis&ction.  When 
he  arrived  at  Block  island,  40  or  60  Indians  appeared  on  tiie  shore,  and  opposed 
liis  landing ;  but  it  was  effected.  After  a  small  skirmish  the  Indians  fled  to  tiie 
woods,  am  could  not  be  found.  Tlie  Endish  spent  two  days  on  tiie  iriand,  in 
which  time  they  burnt  th^  wigwams,  destroyed  teir  com,  and  staved  their 
canoes.    Tley  next  sailed  for  the  Pequot  country.    Block  island  contahied,  at 
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1636.    rival  at  the  Pequot  country,  they,  by  an  interpreter,  sent  a 
>^*v«^/  message  to  the  Indians,  who,  on  understanding  the  propoial,  first 
concealed  themselves  behind  a  hill ;  and  soon  after  ran  into  the 
woods  and  swamps,  where  pursuit  was  impracticable.^    Little 
was  effected  by  tnis  expedition.     One  Indian  only  was  slain ; 
and  some  wigwams  were  burnt." 
TmitY  of        T^o  prevent  the  Narraganset  Indians  from  joining  the  Pequots, 
MM  with  and  to  secure  their  friendship,  Massachusetts  sent  a  solemn  em- 
puaJS!^'   bassy  to  Canonicus,  their  chief  sachem,  who,  being  old,  had 
caused  his  nephew  Miantonomoh  to  take  upon  him  the  govern- 
ment.'   Miantonomoh,  accompanied  by  another  sachem,  two  of 
the  sons  of  Canonicus,  and  near  20  of  his  men,  went  to  Boston, 
and  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace  ;  the  articles  of  which  were : 
That  there  should  be  a  firm  peace  between  the  Narragansets  and 
the  English,  and  their  posterity ;  that  neither  party  should  make 
peace  with  the  Pequots,  without  the  consent  of  the  other ;  that 
they  should  not  harbour  the  Pequots ;  and  that  they  should  re- 
'  turn  all  fugitive  servants,  and  deliver  over  to  the  English,  or  put 
to  death,  all  luiipderers.  ^  The  English  were  to  give  them  notice 
when  they  were  going  out  against  the  Pequots ;  and  they  were 
to  furnish  them  with  guides ;  and  a  free  trade  was  to  be  main- 
tained between  the  parties.     Cushamakin,  the  sachem  of  the 
Massachusetts,  subscribed  these  articles,  with  the  English.^    The 
Narragansets  were  at  this  time  estimated  at  5000  fighting  men.'^ 

that  time,  about  SO  wigwams ;  and  Hm  natives  had  there  about  200  acres  of 
com. 

1  Hubbard,  Ind.  Wan,  21,  22. 

9  I.  Mather,  N.  Eng.  26.  Hubbard  [c.  84.]  says,  the  Narragansets  afterward 
told  the  Eudish,  that  IS  Pequots  were  killed,  and  40  wounded ;  and  that  but 
one  of  the  Block  Islanders  was  slain. 

3  The  young  prince  Miantonomoh  was  of  great  stature,  stem,  and  cruel ; 
**  causing  all  his  nobility  and  attendants  to  tremble  at  his  speech."  The  old 
king,  hearing  of  the  Enslish  embassy,  collected  his  chief  counseUors,  and  a 
creat  number  of  his  people,  resolving  ^t  the  voung  king  should,  in  his  hear- 
mg,  receive  the  message.  The  ambassadors,  aner  being  "  entertained  royally," 
were  admitted  to  audience  in  a  round  state  house,  about  50  feet  in  diameter, 
made  of  long  poles,  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  entirely  covered  with  mats,  ex- 
cepting  a  smaU  aperture  in  the  middle  of  the  roof,  to  give  light,  and  let  out  the 
smoke.  Here  sat  the  sachem,  "  with  very  peat  attendance ; "  but,  when  the 
ambassadors  besan  to  deliver  their  message,  he  lay  extended  on  a  mat,  and  his 
nobility  sat  on  me  ground  with  their  lees  doubled  up,  their  knees  touching  their 
chin.    At  the  dose  of  the  interpreter^  speech,  wMch  they  heard  with  great 

EBivity,  Miantonomoh  replied,  that  he  wiUincly  embraced  peace  with  the  Ens- 
h ;  but  the  nearness  of  the  Pequots,  to  whose  sudden  incursions  his  P^ome 
were  exposed,  rendered  it  expedient  for  him  to  "  hold  amity  with  both."  The 
conclusion  was  an  embassy  to  Boston,  which  terminated  in  the  treaty  of  peace. 
Johnson,  b.  2.  c.  6.  From  the  minuteness  of  this  description  of  the  Indian 
court,  Mr.  Savage  [Note  on  Winthrop,  i.  192.]  thinks  Johnson  must  have  ac- 
companied these  ambassadors. 

4  Hubbard,  Ind.  Wars,  27 ;  N.  Eng.  c.  34.    Trumbull,  Conn.  i.  65. 

5  Callender,  R.  Island,  70.  Roger  Williams,  who  was  Callender's  authori^ 
for  this  article,  says,  ti^ty  were  so  populous,  **  that  a  traveller  would  meet  wim 
a  dozen  Indian  townt  in  SO  miles.'* 
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At  the  close  of  this  year,  there  were  about  250  men  in  die     1696. 
three  towns  on  Connecticut  river.    The  whole  number  of  per- 
sons is  estimated  to  have  been  about  800,  or  160  or  170  fami- 
lies.^ 

John  Maverick,  minbter  of  Dorchester,  died,  in  the  60th  year 
of  his  age.* 

1637. 

The  Pequots  were  rather  emboldened,  than  intimidated,  by  The  P^ 
Endicot's  impotent  expedition.     In  April,  they  killed  six  men  §^|^ 
and  three  women  near  Wethersfield,  and  took  two  young  women  uie. 
captive.     They  also  killed  20  cows,  and  did  other  damage  to 
the  inhabitants.     Alarmed  by  these  atrocities,  the  Connecticut 
colonists  took  vigorous  measures  for  their  security.     It  was  the 
crisis  for  assertmg  and  exercising  the  unqualified  rights  of  sove- 
reignty.    The  commission  given  to  Roger  Ludlow  and  others 
for  governing  Connecticut  having  expired,  an  independent  gov- 
ernment was  now  established  by  the  people  of  that  colony.     The 
commissioners'  court  waf  succeeded  by  the  general  court,  which 
consisted  of  eight  magistrates  chosen  by  all  the  freemen,  and  ^ay  i. 
three  deputies  from  each  town  or  plantation.     This  court  was  Fintsei- 
now  summoned  ^  and  the  towns,  for  the  first  time,  sent  commit-  "^'|  ^^^ 
tees  or  deputies,  to  deliberate  on  a  subject,  in  which  the  very  at  Uanfoid; 
existence  of  the  colony  was  concerned.     This  first  session  of  the 
general  court  was  at  Hartford,  on  the  first  day  of  May.^    After 
mature  deliberation,  considering  that  the   Pequots  had  kiOed 
nearly  30  of  the  English  ;^  that  they  had  insulted  and  horribly 
tCMtured  their  captives ;  that  they  were  attempting  to  eng;age  all 
the  Indians  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  the  English  ; 
and  that  the  whole  colony  was  in  imminent  aanger,  unless  some 
capital  blow  were  immediately  given  to  their  enemies ;  the  court  determines 
determined,  that  an  ofiensive  war  should  be  carried  on  against  ^p^^[^. 
them,  by  the  three  towns  of  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethers- 
field ;  and  voted,  that  90  men  should  be  immediatelv  raised ; 
42  from  Hartford ;  30  from  Windsor ;  and  18  from  Wethers- 

1  TrambuD,  Conn.  i.  68. 

9  Wfaithrop,  i.  181.  **  He  was  a  man  of  a  very  humble  spirit,  and  faithful  in 
farthering  the  woric  of  the  Lord  here,  both  in  the  churches  and  civil  state." 
He  was  ordained  by  a  bishop,  and  was  chosen  and  inducted  into  office  at  Dor- 
chester tt  t^  same  time  wiUi  Mr.  Warham.  P.  Stiles'  MS.  It  was  his  hitention 
to  follow  dk  part  of  his  church  which  removed  to  Windsor  the  preceding  3^ear. 
ESot's  BiMr.  Diet.    TrumbuD,  i.  65. 

3  Day's  Hbt.  Account  of  the  Judiciary  of  Connecticut.  Trumbull,  Conn.  i. 
c.  5.  Hazard,  i.  821.  "  The  commission  of  1686  expired  by  its  own  limitation, 
and  was  never  renewed ;  nor  did  Massachusetts  assert  any  &rdier  daim  of  juris- 
diction." 

4  They  were  killed  at  Saybrook,  Wediersfield,  and  elsewhere.  Trumbull,  i.  c.  ff. 
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16S7.    field*    1*h®  other  New  England  colonies,  roused  by  the  apjire* 
y^^s^i^^  hension  of  danger,  as  well  as  incited  by  the  request  of  Connecticaty 

agreed  to  send  all  their  forces  against  the  common  enemy  .^ 

itfty  10.  On  the  1 0th  of  May,  the  troops  from  Connecticut,  consisdng 

Troopi  em-  of  90  Englishman  and  about  70  Moheagan  and  river  Indians,  feU 

Haxtfoid;     down  the  river,  in  a  pink,  a  pinnace,  and  a  shallop,  for  the  fort 

at  Saybrook.     The  Indians  were  comifianded  by  Uncas,  sachem 

of  the  Moheagans ;  the  entire  army,  by  John  Mason,  who  had 

been  bred  a  soldier  in  Europe.     Mr.  Stone  of  Hartford  went  as 

cbafdain.^    At  Saybrook,  a  council,  called  to  settle  a  plan  of  the 

KmieiiB^   expedition,  agreed  to  proceed  first  to  Narragauset ;  to  send  back 

set.  20  men  to  strengthen  the  infant  settlements  on  Connecticut  river; 

and  to  take,  in  their  stead,  captain  Underbill,  with  19  men  from 

the  garrison  at  Saybrook  fort.     In  pursuance  of  this  plan.  Mason 

proceeded  with  his  troops  to  Narraganset  Bay,  where  he  engaged 

a  large  body  of  Narraganset  Indians,  as  auxiliaries. 

S4.  The  army,  consisting  of  77  Englishmen,  60  Mbheaean  and 

Enciish  tnd  river  Indians,  and  about  200  Narragansets,  marched  cm  me  24th 
JjJjJJJ^    of  May  to  Nihantick,  a  frontier  to  Uie  Pequots,  and  the  seat  of 
their  gnnd  one  ofthe  Narraganset  sachems.     Thenext  morning  a  consider^ 
"'^"^       ble  number  of  Miantonomoh's  men,  and  of  the  Nihanticks,  joined 
the  English,  who  renewed  their  mdrch,  with  nearly  500  Indians. 
After  marching  12  miles  to  a  ford  in  Pawcauick  river,  Mason 
baited,  and  refreshed  his  troops,  fainting  through  heat  and  scanty 
provisions.     Here  many  of  the  Narragansets,  astonished  to  fina 
It  his  intention  to  attack  the  Pequots  in  their  forts,  withdrew,  and 
returned  home.^    Under  the  guidance  of  Wequash,  a  revolted 
Pequot,  the  army  proceeded  in  its  march  toward  Mistic  river, 
where  was  one  of  the  Pequot  forts,  and,  when  evening  approach- 
ed, pitched  their  camp  by  two  large  rocks.*    Two  hours  before 
day,  the  troops  were  roused  to  the  eventful  action,  the  issue  of 
which  was  in  fearful  suspense.    After  a  march  of  about  two  miles, 

1  The  first  governor  TrumbuU  of  Connecticot,  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  American  history,  remarked,  that  the  Pequots  were  jealous  of  die  new 
settlements  of  the  Englidi,  and  plotted  their  rain;  that  they  murdeied  several 
persons,  and  committed  many  outrageous  acts,  which  gone  rise  to  a  just  and 
necessary  war.  MS.  account  of  the  state  and  origin  of  Connecticut,  in  the 
Libraiy  of  Mass.  Hist.  Society. 

8  M[r.  WOflon  of  Boston  was  chosen  to  attend  the  Massachusetts  troops*  as 
chaplain.  One  ofthe  etaiy  laws  of  N.  Endand  was :  **  Some  minister  b  to  be 
sent  forth  to  go  along  with  the  army,  for  weir  instruction  and  enoouragemeBt*' 
Abstract  of  the  Laws  of  N.  Eng.  diAp.  x.  art.  4. 

3  The  Pequots  had  two  forts,  one  at  Mistic  river ;  and  ano&er,fBveral  adlM 
farther  distant  from  the  English  army,  which  was  the  fort  of  Sassacus,  their 
chief  sachem.  The  very  name  of  Uds  chief  filled  the  Indians  with  tenor. 
*<  SassacQs,"  said  the  Nairagansets,  "  is  all  one  God ;  no  man  can  kili  him." 
Hubbard,  Ind.  Wars,  89.    Gumboil,  i.  c.  6.    Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iz.  84. 

4  **  Between  or  near  *'  them.  These  rocks  are  in  GrotoOs  A  town  near  New 
London,  and  tie  callad  Poiter'f  lodDi.   ThHnb«dl«  i.  88. 
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they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  oo  the  summit  of  which  stood  die     1637* 
hostile  fort.    The  day  was  nearly  dawning,  and  no  time  was  to  n^^^-^/ 
be  lost.     Mason,  throwing  the  troops  into  two  divisions,  pressed 
forward  with  one  to  the  eastern,  and  Underbill  with  the  other,  to 
the  western  entrance.     When  Mason  drew  nigh  the  fort,  a  dog 
barked,  and  an  Indian  instandy  called  out,  Owanux !  Owanux ! 
[Englishmen !  Englishmen  i]     The  troops  pressed  on,  and,  hav- 
mg  poured  a  full  discharge  of  their  muskets  through  the  palisades 
upon  the  astonished  enemy,  entered  the  fort,  sword  in  hand.^  May^s. 
A  severe  conflict  ensued.     Many  of  the  Indians  were  dain.  Attack  on 
Some  of  the  English  were  killed,  others  wounded  ;  and  the  issue  **"^*^  ****' 
of  batde  was  yet  dubious.     At  this  critical  moment,  Mascm  cried 
out  to  his  men,  ^^  We  must  bum  them."     Entering  a  wigwam  at 
the  same  instant,  he  seized  a  fire  brand,  and  put  it  into  the  mats 
with  which  the  wigwams  were  covered ;   and  the  combustible 
habitations  were  soon  wrapped  in  flames.     The  English,  retiring  ^^^  |, 
without  the  fort,  formed  a  circle  around  it ;  and  Uncas  with  his  borat. 
Indians  formed  another  circle  in  their  rear.     The  devouring  fire, 
and  the  English  weapons,  made  rapid  and  awful  devastation.    In 
litde  more  than  the  space  of  one  hour,  70  wigwams  were  burnt ; 
and,  either  by  the  sword  or  the  flames,  500  or  600  Indians 
perished.'    CH*  the  English,  2  men  were  killed,  and  16  wounded. 

Soon  after  the  action,  about  300  Indians  advanced  fit)m  the 
remaining  fort ;  but  Mason,  with  a  chosen  band,  met  them  widi 
such  warmth,  as  checked  their  onset,  and  encouraged  him 
to  order  the  army  to  march  for  Pequot  harbour.^  When  this 
movement  began,  the 'Indians  advanced  to  the  hiU  on  which  the 
fort  had  stood.  The  sight  of  its  ruins  threw  them  into  a  trans- 
port of  rage.  They  stamped  the  ground,  tore  their  hair,  and, 
regardless  of  danger,  descended  the  hill  with  precipitancy  toward 
the  English,  whom  they  pursued  nearly  six  miles,  with  desperate 
but  impotent  revenge.  The  English  reached  their  vessels  in 
safety ;  and,  in  about  three  weeks  firom  the  time  of  their  embark- 
adon  at  Hartford,  tliey  arrived  at  their  habitations,  where  they  Return  oi 
were  received  with  every  expression  of  exquisite  joy,  and  pious  the  troops, 
gratitude. 

The  body  of  the  Pequots,  returning  from  the  pursuit  of  the  The  Pc- 
English  army,  repaired  to  Sassacus  at  the  royal  fortress ;  where,  3So^^ 

country. 

1  The  entrance  was  only  barr«d  with  two  great  forked  bougfas,  or  branchet, 
of  tree»— or  "  blocked  up  with  bushes  about  breast  high.**    fiiason. 

8  Mason  says,  6  or  7  hundred ;  Dr.  Trumbull  supposes,  about  000. 

3  Their  vesseb  had  been  ordered  to  sail  from  Narraganset  bay,  the  night  be- 
fore, for  Pequot  harbour.  When  the  action  at  the/ort  was  endeid,  there  was  no 
appearance  of  Uiem  in  the  Sound.  About  an  hour  after,  while  the  officers  were 
consulting,  in  deep  perplexity,  what  course  to  take,  the  ve8sels»  '*  as  though 
guided  by  the  hand  of  Providence  "  to  their  relief,  appeared  fuUv  in  view ;  and, 
under  a  Mi  wind,  were  steering  direcUy  into  the  harbour.  TrumbulL  Conn, 
i.  86.    Mason,  Pequot  War,  2  CoD.  Hist.  Soc.  ^ 
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on  consultation,  it  was  concluded,  that  they  could  not  remaiii 
longer  in  the  country  with  safety.  Destroying  therefore  their 
wigwams  and  fort,  they  fled  into  various  parts  of  the  countiy. 
Sassacus  and  70  or  80  of  the  chief  counsellors  and  warriors  took 
their  route  toward  Hudson's  river. 

The  governor  and  council  of  Massachusetts,  on  receiving  in- 
telligence of  the  success  of  the  Connecticut  troops,  judged  it 
needful  to  send  forward  but  120  men.^  These  troops,  under 
the  command  of  captain  Stoughton,  arriving  at  Pequot  harbour 
in  June,  and  receiving  assistance  from  the  Ivarras^anset  Indians, 
surrounded  a  large  body  of  Pequots  in  a  swamp,  and  took  80  cap- 
tive. The  men,  30  in  number,  were  kiUed,  but  the  women  and 
children  were  saved.  Forty  men,  raised  by  Connecticut,  and  put 
under  the  command  of  the  heroic  Mason,  joined  Stoughton's 
company  at  Pequot.  While  the  vessels  sailed  along  the  shore, 
these  allied  troops  pursued  the  fugitive  Indians  by  land,  to  Quin- 
nipiack,  and  founa  some  scattering  Pequots  on  their  march. 
Receiving  information  at  Quinnipiack,  that  the  enemy  were  at 
a  considerable  distance  westward,  in  a  great  swamp,  they  march- 
ed in  that  direction,  with  all  possible  despatch,  about  20  miles, 
and  came  to  the  swamp,^  where  were  80  or  100  warriors,  and 
nearly  200  other  Indians.  Some  of  the  English,  rushing  eagerly 
forward,  were  badly  wounded ;  and  others,  sinking  into  the  mire, 
were  rescued  by  a  few  of  their  brave  companions,  who  sprang 
forward  to  their  relief  with  drawn  swords.  Some  Indians  were 
slain ;  others,  finding  the  whole  swamp  surrounded,  desired  a 
parley ;  and,  on  the  offer  of  life,  about  200  old  men,  women, 
and  children,  among  whom  was  tlie  sachem  of  the  place,  gradu- 
ally came  out,  and  submitted  to  the  English.  The  Pequot 
warriors,  |indignantly  spurning  submission,  renewed   the  action. 


1  Massachusetts  colony  had  determioed  to  send  200  men ;  and  had  previouslv 
sent  forward  captain  Patrick  with  40  men,  to  form  a  seasonable  junction  with 
the  Connecticut  troops ;  but,  though  these  troops,  while  at  Nanraganset,  had 
intelligence  of  Patrick's  march,  it  was  judged  inexpedient  to  wait  for  his  arrival. 
Trumbull,  i.  79—82.  The  court  of  P^^outh  agreed  to  send  60  men  at  the 
charge  of  the  colony,  with  as  much  speed  as  possible,  and  provided  a  bark  to 
carry  their  provisions,  and  to  attend  them  on  all  occasions ;  but  when  they  were 
ready  to  march  from  Massachusetts,  "  they  had  word  sent  them  to  stay,  for  the 
enemy  was  as  good  as  vanquished,  and  there  would  be  no  need."  Morton,  188. 
The  number  raised  by  each  town  in  Massachusetts  gives  us  some  idea  of  the 
proportion  which  the  several  towns  bore  to  each  other  [Hutchinson,  i.  76.]  : 


Newbury 
Ipswich  .  . 
Salem  .  . 
Saugus  [Lynn] 
W^atertown  . 
Newtown  . 
Marblehead. 

9  Neir  where  Fairfield  or  Stratford  now  ftaods.    Hubbard 


Boston  .    .     . 

.    .  26 

Chariestown    . 

.    .  12 

Roxbury     .     . 

.    .  10 

Dorchester .    . 

.    .  18 

Weymouth .    . 

.    .    5 

Hingham    .    . 

.    .    6 

Medford      .    . 

.    .    8 

8 
17 
18 
16 
14 
19 

8 
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which,  as  far  as  it  was  practicable,  was  kept  up  through  the     1637. 
night.     A  thick  fog.  ilie  next  morning,  favouring  the  escape  of  v^-v^w/ 
the  enemy ;  many  of  tliem,  among  whom  were  60  or  70  war- 
riors, broke  tlirough  the  surrounding  troops.     About  20  were 
killed,  and   180  taken  prisoners.     The  captives  were  divided  CaptWes 
between  Connecticut  and  Massaclnisetts,  which  distributed  tiiem  <*»^*'®<* 
among  tJie  Moheagans  and  Narragansets.^     Sassacus,  the  cliief 
sachem,  fled  with  about  20  of  his  best  men  to  the  Mohawks, 
who,  at  the  request  of  the  Narragansets,  cut  off  his  head  ;  and 
his  country  now  became  a  province  of  the  English.^ 

A  proclamation  was  issued,  in  April,  by  the  king  of  England,  Prockmar 
to  restrain  tlie  disorderly  transportation  of  his  subjects  to  the  ^o"  of  the 
American  colonies.     It  commanded,  that  no  license  be  given     °^' 
them,  without  a  certiGcate,  that  they  had  taken  the  oaths  of 
supremacy  and  allegiance,  and  conformed  to  the  discipline  of  the 
church   of  England.^    On   complaint  of  several   disorders  in 
New  England,   tlie   king,   in   July,   appointed   Sir  Ferdinando 
Goi^es  general  governor;  but  the  measure  was  never  carried 
into  effect.* 

The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  order,  that  none 
should  be  received  to  inhabit  within  tliis  jurisdiction,  witliout 


t  It  was  judged,  that,  during  the  summer,  700  Pequots  were  destroyed,  among 
whom  were  IS  sachems.  Alxnit  200,  beside  women  and  children,  survived  the 
Swamp  Fight  Of  this  number  the  English  save  80  to  fifiantonomoh,  and  20 
to  Ninniffret,  two  sachems  of  Narragaaset ;  and  the  other  100  to  Uncas,  sachem 
of  the  iMoheacans ;  to  be  received  and  treated  as  their  men.  This  division  was 
made  at  Hartford  in  September  1688 ;  at  which  time,  among  otiier  articles,  it 
was  covenanted,  That  the  Pequots  should  never  again  inhabit  their  native 
countiy,  nor  be  called  Pequots,  but  Narragansets  and  Moheagans.  Trumbull,  i. 
92,  93.  A  number  of  the  male  children  were  sent  to  Bermudas.  Hubbard, 
Ind.  Wars,  64.  Hutchinson,  i.  80.  Gov.  Winthrop  [i.  234.1  says,  **  We  had 
now  slain  and  taken,  in  all,  about  700.  We  sent  15  of  the  boys  and  two 
women  to  Bermuda,  by  Mr.  Peirce ;  but  he,  missing  it,  carried  them  to  Provi- 
dence  Isle.*' 

9  Winthrop,  a.  d.  1687.  Morton,  1637.  Hubbard,  Indian  Wars,  86—54. 
I.  Mather,  Troubles  with  the  Indians,  25,  26,  47,  48,  50.  Trumbull,  Conn.  i. 
b.  1.  c.  6.  Hutchinson,  i.  76—80.  However  just  the  occa^on  of  this  war,  hu- 
manity demands  a  tear  on  the  extinction  of  a  valiant  tribe,  which  preferred  death 
to  what  it  might  naturally  anticipate  from  the  progress  of  the  English  settle- 
ments—dependence, or  extirpation. 

"  Indulge,  my  native  land !  indulge  the  tear, 
That  steals,  impas<non*d,  o'er  a  naHon's  doom ; 
To  me  each  twig,  from  Adam's  stock,  is  near. 
And  sorrows  fall  upon  an  Indian's  tomb." 

Dwight's  Greenfield  Hfll,  Part  IV,  entitled, 
*'  The  Destruction  of  the  Pequods.'*  [Some  write  it  Peqtuids,  others,  Pequot»,1 

3  Hazard,  i-  421,  where  the  proclamation  is  enrire.    Chalmers,  b.  1. 161. 

4  Chidmers,  b.  1.  ife.  Belknap,  Bioc;.  i.  .385.  Thi<!  failure  is  thus  accounted 
for.  The  troubles  in  England  and  Scotland  checked  the  business  for  the  present ; 
and,  soon  after,  archbishop  Laud  and  some  other  lords  of  council,  who  had  been 
zealous  for  the  measure,  lost  their  authority. 
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1637.     liberty  from  one  of  the  standing  council,  or  two  other  assbtaots.' 
>^-s^«w/  In  this  order  we  perceive  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  this 
colony  concerning  their  chartered  rights.     They  were  of  optnioo, 
that  their  commonwealth  was  established  by  free  consent ;  that 
the  place  of  their  habitation  was  their  own ;  that  no  man  had  a 
right  to  enter  into  their  society,  without  their  permission ;  that 
they  had  the  full  and  absolute  power  of  governing  all  peode  by 
men  chosen  from  among  themselves,  and  according  to  such  laws 
as  they  should  see  fit  to  make,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
England,  they  paying  only  the  fifth  part  of  gold  and  silver  that 
should  be  there  lound,  for  all  duties,  demands,  exactions,  and 
service  whntever ;  and  that,  of  course,  they  held  the  keys  of 
their  territory,  and  had  a  right  to  prescribe  the  terms  of  natural- 
ization to  all  noviciates.^ 
Mr.  Wheel-      Cotnplaint  having  been  made  to  the  general  court  of  Maasa- 
moved  ^m  ^^"^^  against  Mr.  John  Wheelwright  for  preaching  a  seditious 
thejuriidic-  sermon,  he  was  sent  for  to  the  court,  and  adjudged  guilty  of 
tion.  sedition  and  contempt  of  authority.     On  liis  renisal  to  make  the 

least  retractation,  the  court  ordered  his  removal  out  of  the  juris- 
diction.    Some  of  his  adherents  removed  by  order  of  the  same 
court,  for  their  justification  of  his  doctrine,  and  for  their  reflec- 
tions on  the  proceedings  of  the  court. ^ 
Ann  Hutch-      Ann  Hutchinson,  a  woman  of  familisuc  principles  in  Boston, 
inson  cnuB-  holding  lectures  for  the  propagation  of  her  peculiar  tenets,  at- 
diMeiuioos.  tracted  a  numerous  auditory,  and  gamed  nrany  "adherents.     The 
whole  colony  became  divided  into  two  parties,  whtdfa  styled  each 
other  Antinomians  and  Legalists.     Such  was  the  warmth  of  the 
controversy,  that  a  synod  was  judged  expedient  to  settle  it.     A 
Firtt  gynod  synod  was  accordingly  convened  at  Newtown,  composed  of  all 
in   menca.  ^^  teaching  elders  in  the  country,  and  messengers  oi  the  several 
churches.     After  a  session  of  three  weeks,  the  synod  condemned 
82  erroneous  opinions,  which  had  become  disseminated  in  New 
England.     This  was  the  first  synod  holden  m  America.^    The 

1  Hutchinson,  i.  c.  1.  A  Defence  of  this  Order,  an  Answer,  and  Replication 
are  printed  in  Hutchinson's  Collection  of  Papers,  67^100.  The  first  and  last 
of  these  papers  are  ascribed  to  Mr.  Winthrop ;  the  Answer  was  by  Mr.  Vane. 

9  Minot,  Hist.  Mass.  i.  42.  Judge  Minot,  to  account  for  the  slow  compliance  of 
this  colony  with  a  requisition  of  the  king  at  a  later  perio<I,  recurs  to  the  idea  of  the 
colonists,  as  here  indicated  "  concerning  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  allegiance 
and  obli^tions  to  the  British  crown."  He  refers  us  to  the  *'  Defence  of  the 
order  of  C(9urt  1687,  relative  to  the  admission  of  inhabitants ;  **  and  "  their  Ad- 
dress to  the  King  1664.** 

3  Winthrop,  i.  215,  221  Mr.  Wheelwright  had  been  a  silenced  minister  in 
England.  In  Hubbard  [c.  88.]  is  an  account  of  the  "  disturbance  in  Massa- 
chusetts, from  1686  to  1641,  by  Mr.  Wlieelwright  and  Mm,  Hutchinson.** 

4  Winthrop,  i.  287—240.  Hubbard,  c.  40.  Hutchinson,  i.  66—69.  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  vii.  16,  17.  The  magistrates  were  present  at  the  synod*  ftnd  were  not 
hearers  only,  "  but  speakers  also,  as  they  thought  fit."  Ine  church  of  Boston 
soon  after,  **  wi^  one  consent,*'  agreed  to  pass  me  sentence  of  excommunication 
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{government  of  Massachusetts,  apprehending  a  breach  of  peace     I637« 
rom  the  Faroilists,  caused  58  persons  in  Boston  to  be  disarmedi   ^^n/--w 
and  several  in  the  towns  of  Salem,  Newbury,  Roibury,  Ipswich,  FmniiiMf 
and  Charlestown.^     It  also  passed  a  law,  that  none  should  be  ^**"^- 
received,  lo  inhabit  within  the  jurisdiction,  but  such  as  should  be 
allowed  by  some  of  the  magistrates.^ 

The  use  of  grand  juries  began  in  Massachusetts,  at  the  Sep-  pint  trial 
tember  court,  from  which  time  the  courts,  in  criminal  cases,  by  jury, 
proceeded  by  the  inquest  of  a  grand  jury,  and  by  petit  juries  as 
to  matters  of  fact.^ 

Some  of  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of  Connecticut  being  Confeden- 
at  Boston,  a  day  of  meeting  was  appointed,  to  agree  upon  some  ^^^"^ 
articles  of  confederation.     Notice  was  given  to  Plymouth,  that 
they  might  jcnn  in  it ;  but  it  was  too  shc^  to  admit  tiieir  attend- 
ance.* i. 

The  isle  of  Kent  appears  to  havvbeen,  in  some  degree,  re-  Maryland, 
duced  to  the  obedience  of  lord  Baltimore.     Measures  seem  now  ^■^•o^*"^ 
to  have  been  taken,  to  put  in  force  the  civil  authority  of  the  lord 
proprietor  over  that  island,  as  a  part  of  his  province.     Governor 
Calvert  gave  a  commission  to  captain  George  Evelyn  to  be  i>«c  so. 
governor  of  the  isle  of  Kent,  authorizing  him  to  choose  six  of  ^^^^ 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place  for  bis  council,  and  empowering  him  eraor. 
to  call  courts,  and  to  hold  pleas  in  civil  cases  not  exceeding  £10 
sterling,  and  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  over  all  offences  which 
may  be  heard  by  justices  of  the  peace  in  their  sessions  in  Eng- 
land, not  extending  to  life  or  member,  and  to  appoint  officers  for 
the  execution  of  justice  and  conservation  of  the  peace,  with 
allowance  of  such  fees  as  usually  belong  to  the  same  or  similar 
offices  in  Virginia.* 

upon  Mra.  Hutchinson,  "  for  many  evils  in  her  conTersation,  as  well  as  for  her 
conrupt  opinions.**  Hubbard,  c  89.  Mr  Hutchinson,  her  husband,  being  one 
flf  the  purchasers  of  Aquetneck,  sold  his  estate  in  Massachosetts,  and  removed 
wiA  his  fiuniW  to  diat  island.  On  his  death  (about  1642),  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
beine  dbsatisned  with  the  people  or  place,  removed  to  the  Dutch  country  be- 
fOooNew  Haven ;  and,  the  year  after,  she  and  all  her  family,  consisting  of  16 
persons,  were  killed  by  the  Indians,  with  the  exception  of  one  daughter,  whom 
they  carried  into  captivity.    Hutchinson,  i.  72. 

1  Johnson,  21.    Hubbard,  c.  88. 

9  Bfinot,  Mass.  i.  29. 

8  Hubbard,  N.  Eng.  c.  27. 

4  Windirop,  i.  287.    "  This  was  concluded  after.**    See  a.  d.  1648. 

5  Bozman,  Hist.  Maryland,  293,  from  "  Council  Proceedings.**  It 'is  not  easy 
to  determine,  whether  Uie  isle  of  Kent  was  at  this  time  comidered  as  a  county 
by  itself,  or  a  distinct  territorial  government  withiQ  lord  Baltimore*s  jurisdiction, 
subordinate  to  die  general  government  of  the  province."  From  the  circum- 
stance of  the  a.«signm%nt  of  **  a  council  of  six  persons  **  to  Evelyn,  <*  it  would 
seem  to  be  of  the  latter ;  but  subsequently,  in  the  year  1660,  it  was  considered 
as  a  distinct  county,  sending  one  delegate  to  the  assembly."  lb.  804,  and  refer- 
ence to  Baeon*s  Laws. 
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1537.         Samuel  Gorton,  of  the  familistic  sect,  giving  great  disturbance 
>^^«s/.-^«^    in  New  England,  was  banished  from  the  colonies  of  Plymouth, 

Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts.^ 
Dedham.  The  town  of  Dedham  began  to  be  built ;  and  here  a  cburrh 

was  soon  gathered.^     Mr.  Jones  was  ordained  pastor,  and  Mr. 
Concord.      Bulkley  teacher,  of  the  church  in  Concord.^    The  town  of  Dux- 
borough  was  incorporated.     Taunton  and  Sandwich  began  to  be 
settled/ 
Arrival  of  J.      John  Davenport,  a  celebrated  minister  of  Coleman  street  in 
?^d  others*  ^°^Q">  accompanied  by  Theophilus  Eaton  and  Edward  Hop- 
*  kins,  merchants  of  London,  with  several  other  respectable  per- 
sons from  that  city  and  its  vicinity,  arrived  this  summer  at  Boston. 
The  unmolested  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  lij^rty  was  the 
object  of  their  emigration.     Not  finding  in  Afassacbusetts  suffi- 
cient room  for  themselves  uid  the  numerous  firiends  whom  they 
expected  to  follow  them,  and  being  informed  of  a  large  bay  to 
the  southwest  of  Connecticut  river,  commodious  for  trade,  diey 
applied  to  tlieir  friends  in  Connecticut  to  piu*chase  for  them,  of 
the  native  proprietors,  all  the  lands  lying  between  the  rivers 
Connecticut  and  Hudson ;  and  this  purchase  they,  in  part,  ef- 
re-     l^cted.     In  the  autumn,  Mr.  Eaton  and  some  others  of  the 
pare  to  set-  Company  made  a  journey  to  Connecticut,  to  explore  the  lands 


1  Josselyn  [259.]  callB  him  "a  blasphemous  atheist;*'  HobtMrd  styles  him 
*<  prodigious  m^ut'r  of  exorbitant  novelties,  even  the  veiy  dregs  of  &milism.*' 
The  troubles  in  Massachusetts,  occasioned  by  Gorton  aod  hit  adiierents,  are 
related  in  Hubbard,  c.  47. 

S  Johnson,  195.  Winthrop  [i.  275.]  says,  the  church  at  Dedhim  «was 
gathered,"  8  November  1638,  "  with  good  approbation." 

3  Hubbard,  c.  37. 

4  Wiotlirop,  i.  251 — 253.  At  Duxborough  several  families  had  settled  maiqr 
years  before.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ii.  3.  At  Teetieutt  the  Indian  name  of  the 
place  afterward  called  Taunton,  "  a  plantation  was  "  now  '*  begun  by  a  gentle- 
woman, an  ancient  maid,  one  Mrs  Poole.  She  went  late  thither,  and  endured 
much  hardship,  and  lost  much  cattle."  Mr.  Savage  [Note  on  Winthrop]  re- 
marks, **  she  was  probably  encouraj^d  in  her  perilous  undertaking  by  the  Rey. 
William  Hooke,  who  was  the  spiritual  guide  of  the  new  settlement  until  be 
removed  to  New  Haven.  This  was  no  long  time."  In  the  Reoords  of  Taunton 
proprietors,  which  the  very  dili<renf  and  inquisitive  Editor  of  Winthrop  examined, 
"  in  setting  out  Mrs.  Poolers  lot,  May,  1639,  reference  is  made  to  Hooke*s  lot. 
In  this  most  ancient  town  of  Bristol  county,  the  curious  traveller  may  see  a  fidr 
slab,  fonneriy  laid  over  the  grave  of  this  virgin  mother  of  Taunton,  now  re- 
moved to  the  common  burial  ground."  By  the  inscription,  in  Mr.  Savage*f 
Note,  it  appears,  that  *<  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Poole  "  was  "  a  native  of  Old  Englaiid, 
of  good  family,  friends,  and  prospects,  all  which  she  lef^,  in  the  piime  of  her 
life,  to  enjoy  the  religion  of  her  conscience  in  this  distant  wilderness ;  a  great 
proprietor  of  the  township  of  Taunton,  a  chief  promoter  of  the  settlement  and 
Its  incorporation  1639-40,  about  which  time  she  settled  near  this  spot ;  and, 
having  employed  the  opportunity  of  her  virgin  state  inr  piety,  liberality,  and 
sanctity  of  manners,  died.  May  21st,  a.  o.  1654,  aged  65."    This  monument 

was  erected  by  her  next  of  kin,  John  Borland,  Esquire,  a.d.  1771. SosMt- 

wich  was  begun  "  by  many  families  which  removed  fiom  Sagus, 
hynn.**    Winthrop. 
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and  harbours  on  the  sea  coast ;  and  pitched  upon  Quiunipiack     1637. 
for  the  place  of  their  settlement.     Here  they  erected  a  hut,  in   >^^s^^^/ 
which  a  few  men  remained  through  the  winter.^  *i«  **  Q»»" 

°  Dipiacki 

1638- 

The  way  being  prepared,  Davenport,  Eaton,  and  the  rest  of  Mtrcb  so. 
their  company,  sailed   from  Boston  for  Qninnipiack ;   and,  in  fo/o^im? 
about  a  fortnight,   arrived  at  the  desired  port.     On  the   18th  piack. 
of  April  they  kept  their  first  sabbath  in  ttie  place,  under  a  large 
spreading  oak  ;  where  Mr.  Davenport  preached  to  them.     Soon 
after,  they  entered    into  what  they  termed  a  plantation  cove- 
nant.^    Determined    lo   make   an   extensive    settlement,   these 
enterprising  colonists  paid  early  attention  to  the  making  of  such 
purchases  and  treaties,  as  would  give  it  stability.     L)  November, 
they  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Momauguin,  sachem  of  that  j^^^  ^4 
part  of  the  country,  and  his  counsellors,  for  the  lands  of  Quin-  First  pur- 
nipiack.     Momauguin,  in  consideration  of  being  protecled  by  the  ^^^^ 
English  from  the  hostile  Indians,  yielded  up  all  his  right  and 
title  to  all  the  land  of  Quinnmiack,  of  which  he  was  the  sole 
sachem,  to  Theophilus  Eaton,  John  Davenport,  and  others,  their 
heirs  and  assigns  forever  ;  and  they,,  in  return,  covenanted,  that 
they  would  protect  him  and  his  Indians ;  that  they  should  always 
have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  to  plant,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
harbour ;  and,  by  way  of  free  and  grateful  retribution,  they  gave 
him,  his  council  and  company,  12  coats  of  English  cloth,  12  al- 
chymy  spoons,12  hatchets,  12  hoes,  2  dozen  of  knives,  12  porrin- 
gers, and  4  cases  of  French  knives  and  scissors.     In  December, 
they  made  another  purchase  of  a  large  tract,  lying  principally  north 
of  the  other,  extending  eight  miles  east  of  the  river  Quinnipiack, 
and  five  miles  west  of  it  toward  Hudson's  river.     Near  the  bay  of 
Quinnipiack  they  laid  out  ttieir  town  in  squares,  on  the  plan  of  a 
spacious  city ;  and  called  it  New  Haven.     This  town  was  the  NewHavea 
foundation  of  a  flourishing  colony  of  the  same  name,  of  which  it 
became  also  the  capital.^ 

i  Trumbull,  Conn.  i.  96.  It  is  sometimes  called  Quillipiack»  and  Quinne- 
pioke. 

9  By  this  covenant  they  solemnly  engaged,  that,  in  the  gathering  and  order- 
in^r  of  a  church,  and  in  all  public  offices  relating  to  civil  order,  they  would  be 
guided  by  the  rule?*  of  Scripture.    Trumbull. 

3  Winthrop,  i.  259.  Hubbard,  c.  42.  Mather,  Magna!,  b.  1.  25.  Trumbull, 
i.  c.  6. 96 — 100.  Hutchinson,  i.  83.  Chalmem,  b.  1.  290.  The  last  mentioned 
tract,  boofffat  in  I>ecember,  was  purchased  of  Montowese,  son  of  the  great  sa- 
chem at  Mattabeseck ;  and  was  10  miles  in  length,  north  and  south,'  and  IS 
mUes  in  breadth.  It  included  all  the  lands  within  the  ancient  limits  of  the  old 
towns  of  New  Haven,  Branford,  and  Wallingford  ;  and  almost  the  whole  within 
the  limits  of  those  towns,  and  of  the  more  modem  towns  of  East  Haven, 
Woodbiidge,  Cheshire,  Hamden,  and  North  Haven.  For  this  tract  the  English 
gave  13  coats,  and  allowed  the  natives  ground  to  plant,  and  liberty  to  hunt  with- 
in the  lands.    P.  Stiles'  MSS.  &  Dr.  Trumbull,  from  N.  Haven  Records. 
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William  Kieft,  the  Dutch  governor  of  New  Netheriuda,  pro- 
tested against  this  plantation ;  but  his  protest  wis  disregvded, 
because  unsupported.  A  prohibition  was  issued,  this  year»  for- 
bidding the  English  trade  at  Fort  Grood  Hope,  on  Connecticut 
river  ;  and  shortly  after,  an  order  of  council  was  made  for  send- 
ing more  forces  there,  to  maintain  the  Dutch  territories.^ 

It  was  ordered  by  the  general  court  of  Connecticat,  that  a 
particular  court  should  be  held  in  Hartford,  on  the  first  Tuesdar 
of  May,  for  the  trial  of  two  persons  for  misdemeanours.  A  tri- 
bunal subordinate  to  the  general  court  was  thus  establidied.  It 
was  composed  of  magistrates ;  and  was  afterwards  holden  as 
occasion  required.^ 

The  religious  diiFerences  in  Massachusetts  were,  in  the  mean 
time,  giving  rise  to  a  distinct  colony,  in  another  direction.  John 
Clark  and  some  others,  finding  the  decisions  of  the  synod  sup* 
ported  by  the  general  court,  went  to  Providence,  in  search  of  a 
place,  where  they  might  have  peace,  and  Ubei^  of  conscience. 
By  the  advice  and  aid  of  Roger  Williams,  they  purchased  Aquet- 
neck  of  the  Indian  sachems ;  and  the  natives  of  that  island  soon 
after  agreed,  on  receiving  1 0  coats  and  20  hoes,  to  remove  be- 
fore the  next  winter.  The  adventurers,  to  the  number  of  18, 
incorporated  themselves  into  a  body  politic,  and  chose  William 
Coddington  to  be  their  judge,  or  chief  magistrate.'  Small  as 
the  number  of  associates  was,  the  fertilitv  of  the  sofl,  and  the 
pleasantness  of  the  climate,  soon  attracted  many  people  to  their 
settlement ;  and  the  island,  in  a  few  years,  became  so  populous, 
as  to  send  out  colonists  to  die  adjacent  shores.  The  idand  was 
afterward  named  the  Isle  of  Rhodes ;  and,  by  an  easy  declen- 
sion, Rhode  Island.^ 

Canonicus  and  Miantonomoh  gave  Roger  WiUiams  a  deed  of 
Providence.* 

A  quo  warranto  having  been  brought  bv  the  attorney  general 
against  the  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  asastants  of  the  cor- 
poration of  Massaclaisetts,^  and  judgment  being  given,  that  the 

1  Smidi,  N.  Yorit,  i.  8.    Chalmers,  b.  1.  671. 

5  Day,  Hist.  Judiciary  Conn,  from  Colony  Record.^ 

3  Callender,  30 — 82,  42,  where  are  Uie  names  of  the  18  anodites.  Their 
association,  according  to  Callender,  preceded  the  completion  of  the  jnnchase. 
'Hiey  united  in  a  bodv  politic  7  March,  the  sachems  signed  the  deed  24  Biaich, 
1638.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  thev  chose  three  persooi,  as  assistants  to 
flieir  chief  magistrate. — Other  islands  in  iHanracanset  bay  were  sold  at  tUs  time ; 
Aquetneck  was  the  largest.  Canonicus,  chiefsachem  of  Narracanset  and  Nian- 
tick,  and  Miantonomo,  sold  Aem  to  WilHam  Coddington  and  nis  modates,  in 
consideration  of  60  fatiiom  of  white  beads.  Hubbard,  c.  42.  Hiitchin9on»  i.  72. 
Cbabners,  b.  1.  271. 

4  Chalmers,  b.  1.271. 

6  Dated  24  March.    Backus,  N.  Eng.  i.  89.    Brit  £mp.  ii.  180. 

6  Hazard,  i.  428,  where  it  is  inserted.  Hubbard  [c.  86.]  says,  that  the  boiS- 
neie  pf  demanding  the  patent  ofMawachusetts  bad  been  on  hand  ever  dnce  the 
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liberties  and  franchises  should  be  seized  into  the  kme's  band ;  1638. 
the  counsel  made  an  order,  requiring  the  patent  of  Massacbu*  n^^v^^/ 
setts  to  be  sent  back  by  the  next  ship,  to  England.^  Judgment  not 
having  been  entered  against  the  charter,  there  was  a  delay  of 
compliance  with  the  order  of  council.  Meanwhile,  the  general 
court  of  Massachusetts  addressed  a  petition  on  this  subject  to  the 
lords  commissioners  for  foreign  plantations,  vindicating  the  cause 
of  the  colony  with  firmness,  and  supplicating  relief  with  tender- 
ness.* 

Arbitrary  measures  were  still  pursued  in  England,  in  reference 
to  the  American  colonies.  An  order  was  given  by  the  privy 
council  in  May  to  the  lord  treasurer  to  take  speedy  and  efiectual 
course  for  the  stay  of  eight  ships,  then  in  tlie  Thames,  prepared 
topsail  for  New  England.  By  this  order,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Sir 
Arthur  Hazlerig,  John  Hambden,  and  other  patriots,  were  pre- 
vented from  coming  to  America.^  How  limited  dlb^foresight  of 
man ;  how  inscrutable  the  counsels  of  God  !  By  this  arbitrary 
measure,  Charles,  "  far  from  suspecting,  that  the  future  revolu- 
tions in  bis  kingdoms  were  to  be  excited  and  directed  by  persons 
in  such  a  humble  sphere  of  life,  forcibly  detained  the  men 
destined  to  overturn  his  throne,  and  to  terminate  his  days  by  a 
violent  death."* 

Scarcely  bad  the  venerable  founders  of  New  England  felled  Htrraid 
the  trees  of  the  forest,  when  they  began  to  provide  means  to  ^^^^^ 
ensure  the  stability  of  their  colony.     Learning  and  Religion  they 
wisely  judged  to  be  the  firmest  pillars  of  the*  church  and  com- 
monwealth.    The  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  having  ffteviou^ 
founded  a  public  school  or  college,  had,  the  last  year,  ordered 
that  it  be  at  Newtown  ;  and  appointed  a  committee  to  carry  the 
order  into  efifect.'    The  liberality  of  an  individual  now  essentially 
contributed  to  the  completion   of  this  wise  and   pious  design. 
John  Harvard,  a  worthy  minister,  dying  this  year  at  Charies- 
town,  left  a  legacy  of  £779.  17«.  2d,  to  the  public  school  at 
Newtown.     In  honour  of  that  earliest  benefactor,  this  collegiate 
school  was  soon  after,  by  an  order  of  court,  named  Harvard  ?^*^5J5* 
College ;  and  Newtown,  in  compliment  to  the  college,  and  in  ctmbndge. 


year  1084 ;  but  it  had  been  overlooked,  by  the  inteipositioii  possibly  of  mattns 
of  sreater  moment,  until  this  year. 

i^Hubbard,  c.  8tf.    Chalmers,  b.  1. 161.    Hutchinson,  Col.  105. 

9  Hubbard,  c.  86;  Hazard,  i.  485,  436;  where  the  Petition  is  entire. 

8  Hazard,  i.  422,  vrhere  is  a  copy  of  the  Proclamation.  Mather,  Bfagnal.  b.  1. 
28.    Chahnera,  b.  1. 160, 161.    Belknap,  Biog.  U.  229.    Neal,  N.  Eng.  i.  168. 

4  Robertson,  Hist,  of  America,  b.  10. 

5  The  committee  were,  eovemor  Winthrop,  deputy  governor  Dudley,  treasur- 
er Beffinsham ;  Mr.  Hum^rey,  Mr.  Harlackenden,  and  Mr.  Stoufditon,  coun- 
seUors ;  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Davenport,  Mr.  WeDs,  Mr.  ahepard,  and 
Mrl  Peters,  ministers.    MS.  Records  of  Bfassachusetts. 
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1638.     memory  of  the  place  where  many  of  the  first  settlers  of  New 
v^-v^^w/   England  received  their  education,  was  called  Cambridge.^ 
Origin  of  the       Several  gentlemen  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  having  formed 
Ancient  and  tlieniselves  into  a  military  company,  petitioned  to  bejncorporated. 
ArtiUeiy  "  '^^^  council,  adverting  to  the  examples  of  the  pretorian  bands 
Comptny.    among  the  Romans,  and  the  templars  in  Europe,  was  cautious  of 
erecting  a  standing  authority  of  military  men,  who  might  ulti- 
mately controul  tfie  civil  power.     The  patriotic  associates,  how- 
ever, were  allowed  to  be  a  company,  but  subordinate  to  the 
authority  of  the  country.^    This  is  the  origin  of  the  company, 
distinguished   in   the   military  annals  of  Massachusetts  by  die 
merited  name  of  Tlie  Ancient  and  Honourable  Artillery  Com- 
pany. 
J.  Wheel-        John  Wheelwright,  whose  removal  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
to'?wK»to-*  Massachusetts  had  been  ordered  by  the  court,  went,  diis  year, 
qua.  accompanied  hy  some  persons  from  Braintree,  to  Pascataqua. 

He,  with  Augustus  Storr  and  others,  obtained  of  the   Indians 
around  Pascataqua  a  deed  of  the  country,  "  lying  and  situate 
within  three  miles  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river  Merrimack, 
extending  30  miles  along  by  tlie  river  from  the  sea  side,  and 
from  the  said  river  side  to  Pascataqua  Patent  30  miles  up  into 
the  country  North  West,  and  so  from  the  falls  of  PaJscataqua  to 
Oyster  river,  30  miles  square  every  way,"  and  commenced  the 
Exeter        settlement  of  the  town  of  Exeter.^    The  inhabitants  of  Pascata- 
fopnded,      qyj^  attempted,  about  this  time,  to  gather  tliemselves  into  a 
Disorder  at  church  State  ;  but,  through  dissensions,  they  appear  not  to  have 
Pascataqua.  succeeded  in  the  design  ."*    John  Josselyn  made  his  first  voy- 
age to   New   England   this  year.     Boston,   at  thb  time,  was 

1  MS.  Records  of  Massachusetts.  Winthrop,  i.  265.  Hubbard,  c.  82.  There 
were  several  benefactors  to  this  college,  beside  Mr.  Hanrard ;  and  **  the  other 
colonies  sent  some  small  help  to  the  undertaking.'*  Mather,  Magnal.  b.  4.  126. 
The  primary  object  of  this  institution  was,  to  fuiiush  a  succenlon  of  learned 
and  able  ministers.    Ibid.    By  Massachusetts  Records  it  appears,  that  the  court 

fave  it  the  name  of  Harvard  in  1639 ;  but  the  name  of  Newtown  was  altered 
y  the  court  m  Maiy  1638.     "  There  were  probably,  at  that  time,  40  or  60  sons 
»  ot  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  01 1  England— one  for  every  200  or  250  in- 
habitants—dwelling in  the  few  villaj^es  of  MansachuT^etts  and  Connecticut    The 
sons  of  Oxford  were  not  few."     Savage,  Note  upon  W'inthrop. 

9  Winthrop,  i.  253.  Hubbard,  c.  33.  Whitman,  Hist.  Sketch  of  the  Andent 
and  Hon.  Artillery  Company.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  regulaily  or|^anized 
company  in  America,    lb. 

3  Hutchinson,  i.  106.  Pres.  Stiles'  MSS.  Belknap,  N  Hamp.  L  c.  2.  Mr. 
Farmer's  Letter  to  me,  1827.  "  The  original  deeds  conveying  thb  tract  of 
countiy,  and  which  probably  were  the  foundation  of  the  famous  deed  to  Wheel* 
Wright  and  others  in  1629,  now  proved  to  be  a  forgery,  are  in  my  posscsMon,  ts 
also  the  testimony  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wheelwright  and  Edwa:d  Colcord,  copied  from 
the  Records  of  the  ancient  county  of  Norfolk,  stating  that  such  a  purchase, 
aji  is  expressed  above,  was  actually* made  from  (he  Indian  sachems.  This  testi- 
mony will  be  published  in  the  next  volume  of  tlic  Collections  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society.'*    Faimcr,  MS.  Letter.    See  a.  d.  16SS>. 

4  Hubbard  [c.  81.]  says,  **  they  tell  into  factions,  and  strange  confu<tiona.** 
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^  rather  a  village,  than  a  town  ;**  consisdng  of  no  more  than  30    1638. 
or  30  houses.^  n^»>^^^ 

There  was  a  great  earthquake  in  New  Englaod  on  the  first  Jane  i. 
day  of  June.     The  earth  shook  with  such  violence,  that,  in  some  |^ vIlSj* 
places,  the  people  could  not  stand,  without  difficulty,  in  the  umi' 
streets ;  and  most  moveable  articles  in  their  houses  were  thrown 
down.     This  phenomenon  formed  a  memorable  epoch  in  the 
annals  of  New  England.^ 

This  summer,  arrived  at  Massachusetts  20  ships,  and  at  least  Acoenkm 
3000  persons.  So  ereat  was  the  accession  to  the  number  of*?^*»"" 
settlers,  as  to  obhge  them  to  look  out  for  new  plantations.^ 

Uncas,  sachem  of  the  Moheagans,  having  given  umbrage  by  FriendiUp 
entertaining  some  of  the  hostile  requots,  went  to  Boston  in  June,  ™  ^"**'* 
with  37  men  ;  tendered  the  governor  a  present  of  20  fathom  of 
wampom  ;  and  promised  to  submit  to  the  order  of  the  English 
respecting  the  Pequot  prisoners  in  his  hands,  and  the  differences 
between  him  and  the  Narragansets.  The  present  was  accepted 
by  the  government ;  and  Uncas  was  ever  afterward  faithful  to  their 
interests.^  In  September,  articles  of  agreement  were  -made  be- 
tween him  and  the  colonists  of  Connecticut.^ 

The  government  of  Plymouth  colony  caused  three  Englishmen  Murder  of 
to  be  put  to  death,  for  the  murder  of  an  Indian  near  Providence.®  MnSSd! 

1  Jofselyn,  Voyages,  20, 173.  Joseelyn  broudit  "  lirom  Francis  Quarles  the 
poet,'*  the  translation  of  several  Psalms  "  into  English  metre,'*  and  delivered 
tfiem  to  Mr.  Cotton,  minister  of  Boston,  **  for  his  approbatton.'*  He  says,  there 
were^two  licensed  inns  then  in  Boston,  **  An  officer  visits  them  *'  whenever  a 
stranger  goes  into  them ;  and  "  if  he  calls  for  more  diink  than  the  officer  thinks 
In  his  judgment  he  can  soberly  bear  away,"  he  countermands  it,  and  '*  appoints 
the  proporaon,  be3rond  which  he  cannot  get  one  drop." 

9  Winthrop,  i.  ^^.  Josselyn,  N.  Eng.  Rarities,  109.  Johnson,  c.  12.  Hutch- 
inson, i.  90.  TrumbuU,  Conn.  i.  98.  Professor  WinUirop,  Lecture  on  Earth- 
quakes, 16.  Memoira  of  American  Academy,  i.  262.  Brit  Emp.  i.  276.  The 
earthtfuake  was  between  the  houra  of  8  and  4  p.  m.  The  weather  was  clear  and 
warm,  and  &e  wind  westerly.  **  It  came  with  a  noise  like  a  continued  thunder, 
or  die  rattling  of  coaches  in  London,  but  was  presently  g^ne."  It  was  felt  at 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Narraganset,  Pascataqua,  and  all  the  circumjacent 
parts.  It  shook  the  ships,  which  rode  in  Boston  harbour,  and  all  the  islands. 
"  The  noise  and  the  shaldngs  continued  about  four  minutes.  The  earth  was 
unquiet  20  days  after,  bv  times.**  WinUirop.  A  solemn  entry  of  this  occur- 
leoce  is  made  in  the  Town  Records  of  Newbury.  Tlie  ii^bitants  "  being 
assembled  to  treat  and  consult  about  the  weU  ordering  of  the  afi&ires  of  the 
towne,  ttie  sunn  shining  fiure,  it  pleased  God  to  raise  a  vehement  and  terrible 
•arthquake,  with  a  still  clap  of  thunder,  which  shook  the  earth  and  the  founda- 
tions of  ttie  house  in  a  very  violent  manner,  to  our  great  amazement  and  won- 
der; wherefore  taking  notice  of  so  sreat  and  strange  an  hand  of  Ood*s  provi- 
dence, we  were  desirous  of  leavingit  on  record  to  3ie  view  of  after  am,  to  the 
kitent  that  all  mig^t  take  notice  <?  the  power  of  Almighty  God  and  feare  his 
name."   Farmer  and  Moore's  Collections,  ii.  101. 

3  Winthrop,  i.  268. 

4  Winthrop,  i.  265, 266.  Hubbard,  c.  84 ;  Ind.  Wan,  40, 41.  In  1640,  Uncas 
conveyed  his  lands  to  Coimecticut. 

5  Gov.  TlrumbuU,  MS.  State  and  Origin  of  Connecticut. 

6  Hubbard,  c.  76.   Morton,  207. 
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1688*        A  Swedish  factory,  conducted  by  Minuita,  having  reared  habi- 
v^>v^-^/  tations  for  shelter  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Delafvnure,  near  its 
ReunoB.       confluence ;  Kieft,  the  governor  of  New  Netheflands,  traiiaaiitted 
Sl^Dit^    a  remonstrance  against  the  proceeding ;  laying  claim  to  the  whole 
South  river,  as  the  property  of  the  Dutch.     MinuitZy  however, 
retained  possession.^ 
Lawfofthe      1*^^  assembly  of  Maryland  prepared  a  collection  of  regular 
legislature    tions.     The  province  was  divided  mto  baronies  and  manors,  the 
Jjm^*'^'     privileges  of  which  were  carefully  regulated.     Bills  were  passed 
for  senling  the  glebe  ;  for  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  for  swear- 
ing allegiance  to  their  sovereign ;  and  for  securing  tides  to  tbefar 
estates.     The  law  for  civil  causes  and  for  crimes  was  ascertained. 
Laws  were   passed  for  the  payment  of  tobacco,  and  for  tiie 
planting  of  com ;    and  various  other  regulations  of  domestic 
economy  and  of  commerce  were  established.    The  acts  of  this 
assembly  are  the  first,  of  which   any  record  appears  in  the 
province.^ 

Roger  Harlakenden,  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  goifemment 
of  Massachusetts,  died  at  Cambridge.^ 

1639. 

Jan.  14  The   inhabitants  of  the  three  towns  on  Connecdcut  riveri 

Original  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethersfield,  finding  themselves  without 
of  Connea-  the  limits  of  the  Massachusetts  patent,  conceived  the  plan  of 
icut.  forming  themselves,  by  voluntary  compact,  into  a  diatinct  com- 

monwealth. All  the  free  planters  convened  at  Hartford  on  the 
14th  of  January;  and,  after  mature  deliberation^  adopted  a 
constitution  of  government.     The  preamble  states,  that  they,  the 

-  -  -       -    —  —     -■ —    — 

1  Chalmers,  b.  Iv  671,  672,  631.  Kieft  asserted, ''  that  the  wMe  Soutii  Artt 
of  New  Netherlands  had  been  in  the  Dutch  possessioA  mMxy  yMM,  above  ud 
below  beset  with  forts,  and  sealed  with  their  Mood.**  -  Dispoles  mom.  A  biood^ 
less  war  ensued.  The  Dutch  dictated  the  terms  of  peaee.  At  the  tretfy  of 
Stockholm,  in  1640,  **  Sweden  and  Holland  prudently  pasood  over  ill  eOeiioe 
colonial  squabbler,  and  American  territory;  for  ^e  piotemi— i  of  neMier 
party  could  have  bf»en  supported  by  fair  and  accurate  discuntoB.**  CiMlMien. 
Smith,  N.  York,.8,  4.  SotUh  river  was  the  Dutch  name  of  Ae  Delaware  ; 
JV>nik  river,  the  name  of  the  Hudson :  In  the  Dutch  language  9mfd  rMer^ 
and  J^oordt  rimer.    See  Laet,  Nov.  Orb.  Map,  62. 

3  Chalmers,  b.  1.  211,  282.  It  was  from  the  Virghiia  Papera  fai  Eii|Aand»  that 
notice  was  obtained  of  the  proceedings  of  an  assembly  hoMea  it  9t.  fikry's  la 
1636.    Ibid. 

3  Winthrop,  I.  277.  **  He  was  a  venr  godly  man,  aad  of  good  use  botfi  In  (be 
commonweal^  and  in  the  church.  He  was  buried  with  miilaiy  hoBOur,  be* 
cause  he  was  lieutenant  colonel.  He  died  in  great  peace,  end  left  a  sweet 
memorial  behind  him  of  his  piety  and  virtue."  His  d^ith  was  caused  by  tfie 
small  pox,  "  about  30  years  of  age.'*  Mr.  Savage  says,  he  had  en  estate  in 
England,  caHed  "  Colne  Park ; "  and  believes  he  was  a  coosiii  of  lord  Roper, 
and  had  probably  been  brought  up  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  SliMeMi  te  Mt 
native  country ;  to  enjoy  whoee  ministly,  "  he  purdiosed  Dudley^s  eelete  at 
Newtown"  [Cambridge]. 
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lohabKaDts  and .  residents  of  those  towns,  well  knowing,  that,     1639. 
where  a  people  are  gathered  together,  the  Word  of  God  re-   v^>v^-^/ 

r'rethy  that,  to  maintain  the  peace  and  union  of  such  a  people, 
re  should  be  an  orderly  and  decent  government  established 
according  to  God,  to  order  and  dispose  of  the  aflairs  of  the 
people  at  all  seasons,  as  occasion  should  require,  do  therefore 
associate  and  conjoin  themselves  to  be  as  one  public  State  or 
Commonwealth.  The  constitution  provided,  that  there  should 
be  annually  two  general  courts  or  assemblies ;  one  on  the  second 
Thursday  of  April,  and  the  other,  on  the  second  Thursday  of 
September ;  that  at  the  first,  called  the  Court  of  Election,  there 
should  be  annually  chosen  a  governor  and  six  magistrates,  who, 
heing  sworn  according  to  an  oath  recorded  for  that  purpose, 
should  have  power  to  administer  justice  according  to  the  laws 
here  established,  and,  in  defect  of  a  law,  according^to  the  rule 
of  the  Word  of  God  ;  and  that  as  many  other  officers  and  magis- 
trates might  be  chosen,  as  should  be  found  requisite ;  that  all 
should  have  the  right  of  election,  who  were  admitted  freemen, 
had  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity,  and  lived  within  this  jurisdiction, 
having  been  admitted  inhabitants  by  the  town  where  they  Uve ; 
and  that  no  person  might  be  chosen  governor  more  than  once  in 
two  years.  The  towns  of  Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Wethersfield 
were  severally  authorized  to  send  four  of  their  freemen,  as  their 
deputies  to  every  general  court ;  and  it  was  provided,  that  such 
other  towns,  as  should  afterwards  be  formed  and  admitted  into 
the  body  politic,  should  send  as  many  as  the  court,  upon  the 
principle  of  apportioning  the  number  of  deputies  to  die  number 
of  freemen,  should  judge  meet.  In  this  body  was  vested  the 
supreme  power  of  the  commonwealth,  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial.^ 

This  constitution  has  been  thought  to  be  one  of  the  most  free 
and  happy  constitutions  of  civil  government,  ever  formed.  Its 
formation,  at  a  period  when  the  light  of  liberty  was  extinguished 
in  most  parts  ot  the  earth,  and  the  rights  of  men  were,  in  others, 
-so  little  understood,  does  great  honour  to  the  colonists  by  whom 
It  was  framed.  It  continued,  with  little  alteration,  to  our  own 
day ;  and  the  liberty,  peace,  and  prosperity,  which  it  secured  to 
the  people  of  Connecticut  for  nearly  two  centuries,  are  seldom, 
if  ever,  found  in  the  history  of  nations.^ 

Agreeably  to  the  constitution,  the  deputies  chosen  by  the  free-  April 
men  convened  at  Hartford  in  April,  and  elected  their  officers  for  ^\^^on 
the  ensubg  year.    John  Haynes  was  chosen  governor ;   and  at  Hartford. 

1  Tmmbull,  Cono.  i.  c.  6.  and  Appendix,  No.  in ;  and  Hazard,  i.  4S7— 441, 
where  the  Constitution  is  inserted.  Day,  Hi«t.  Judiciary  of  Connecticut.  Though 
dated  14  January  1638,  it  was,  according  to  New  Style,  1680. 

STnimbun. 
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1639. 


June  4. 
The  plant- 
en  at  Quin- 
niplack . 
form  a  con- 
stitudooi 


and  a 
church. 


Roger  Ludlow,  depuQr  governor.^  The  general  assembly  pro- 
ceed graduaUy  to  enact  a  system  of  laws.  The  first  statute  is 
the  code  of  Connecticut  is  a  declaration  or  bill  of  ri^ts.  The 
assembly  ordained,  that  all  persons  in  the  colony,  wheuer  inhabi- 
tants or  not,  should  enjoy  the  same  law  and  justice  without 
partiality  or  delay.  The  general  precepts  breathe  the  same 
spirit  of  universal  liberty  and  safety,  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
constitution.^  At  an  adjourned  session  of  the  general  court,  in 
October,  the  several  towns  under  its  jurisdiction  were  vested 
with  the  principal  powers  and  privileges,  which  they  have  since 
enjoyed  as  bodies  corporate.^ 

The  planters  of  Quinnipiack  had  continued  more  than  a  year 
without  any  other  constitution,  than  their  plantation  covenant. 
Having  received  a  respectable  accession  to  tneir  number,  by  the 
arrival  of  the  reverend  Henry  Whitfield,  William  Leet,  esquire^ 
and  others,^  they  were  now  prepared  for  a  more  systematic  com- 
bination. All  tiie  free  planters  in  the  settlement  convened  on 
the  4th  of  June,  and  proceeded  to  lay  the  foundatioDS  of  their 
civil  and  religious  polity.  Among  othe  resolutions,  they  resolved, 
that  they  would  all  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  Scripture.  Hav- 
ing bound  themselves  to  setde  civU  government  according  to  the 
divine  word,  they  determined,  that  church  members  only  should 
be  free  burgesses ;  and  that  they  only  should  choose  magistrates! 
and  have  power  to  transact  all  the  civil  afiiiirs  of  the  plantatioik 
They  also  resolved,  that  12  men  should  be  chos^  woo  should 
be  empowered  to  choose  seven,  to  begin  the  church.    After  a 

f>roper  term  of  trial,  seven  men  were  chosen  for  the  sevoi  [m1- 
ars.  The  court,  consisting  of  those  seven  persons  only,  convened 
on  the  25th  of  October ;  and,  after  a  solemn  address  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  proceeded  to  form  the  body  of  freemen,  and  to 
elect  civil  officers.  Theophilus  Eaton  was  chosen  governor; 
and  to  hira,  at  the  close  of  the  election,  Mr.  Davenport  gave  a 
charge  m  open  court.  The  freemen  now  decreed,  that  there 
should  be  a  general  court  annually  in  the  plantation.^ 


1  Roger  Ludlow,  George  Wyllys,  Edward  Hopkins,  Thomas  WeBet,  John 
Webster,  and  William  Phelps,  were  chosen  magistrates ;  and  die  fint  of  the  bix 
was  chosen  deputy  governor. 

s  Trumbull,  i.  108,  where  are  the  names  of  the  first  deputies  to  the  genenA 
assembly. 

3  Day,  Hist.  Judiciary  of  Connecticut. 

^  4  They  were  a  part  of  Mr.  Davenport  and  Eaton's  company ;  and  were  piia- 
oipally  from  Kent  and  Surry,  in  the  vicinity  of  London     TrumbuU. 

S  N.  Haven  MS.  Records  m  Pres.  Stiles*  Itinerary.  TiumbuD,  Conn.  i.  104— 
107.  The  persons,  chosen  for  trial,  from  whom  the  7  piDais  were  selected. 
were  fTbeophilus  Eaton,  fJohn  Davenport,  fRobert  Newman,  tMattfaew  Gil- 
bert, Richard  Malbon,  Nathaniel  Turner,  Ezekiel  Cheevers,  f'l^nutf  FosQl* 
tJohn  Pundcrson,  William  Andrews,  and  fJeremiah  Dixon.  This  fundamental 
agreement  was  signed  by  68  persons  4  June ;  and  there  were  soon  aftec  added 
60  other  names.  t  de$ignat€8  the  7  pillars. 
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The  reverend  Peter  Prudden,  with  a  company  from  Wethers*     1639. 
field,  purchased  Wopowage  of  the  natives,  and  there  commenced 
a  settlement,  which  was  afterward  called  Milford.     A  church  BfUford 
was  gathered  there  on  the  22d  of  August     In  the  first  town  ^^^ 
meeting,  the  number  of  free  planters,  or  church  members,  was 
44.     The  Indians  at  this  place  were  so  numerous,  that  it  was 
judged  necessary  to  enclose  and  fortify  the  town.^     Some  of  the 
first  adventurers,  who  came  to  Quinnipiack,  purchased  Menun- 
katuck  of  the  natives  on  the  29th  of  September ;  and,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  place  in   Surry,  from  which  they  chiefly 
emigrated,  called  it  Guilford.     As  soon  as  their  purchase  was  Guilfoid, 
completed,  they  removed  from  New  Haven,  and  setded  there. 
Mr.  Henry  Whitfield  led  forth  this  little  flock  into  the  wilderness, 
and  was  its  first  pastor.     William  Leet,  then  a  young  man,  after-      i 
ward   governor  of  New  Haven,  accompanied  the  setders  to 
Guilford.^    Cupheag  and  Pughquonnuck  were  purchased  of  the 
natives ;  and  a  setdement  was  begun  at  Cupheag,  sbce  named 
Stratford.^    A  setdement  was  begun  at  Unquowa,  and  named  StwtiM, 
Fairfield.     Mr.  Ludlow,  who  went  with  the  troops  in  pursuit  of  Faiifield, 
the  Pequots  to  Sasco,  the  great  swamp  where  the  batde  was 
fought,  was  so  pleased  with  that  fine  tract  of  country,  that  he 
soon  projected  a  setdement  there.    This  year,  he  with  a  number 
of  others  began  the  plantation.     At  first  there  were  but  8  or  10 
families,  which  are  supposed  to  have  removed  from  Windsor 
with   Mr.  Ludlow;   very  soon  after,  another  company  trom 


1  Tnimbun,  i.  107, 108,  285.  Hubbard  [c.  42.]  says,  the  company  of  settlers 
from  Hartford  and  its  vicinity.  Bfr.  Pnidden  was  installed  their  pastor  18 
ApiU  1640.    Trumbull. 

9  Rev.  Thomas  Rubles,  MS.  Hist  of  Guilford  in  Pres.  Stiles'  MS.  Coll. 
Hubbard,  c.  42.  TnunDull,  i.  108.  It  was  **  almost  winter  "  when  these  reso- 
lute people  removed.  They  now  chose  four  of  the  principal  planters  for  civil 
government,  **  whose  power  was  to  continue  until  the  church  was  formed,  or 
rafher  appeared  in  form,  when  their  power  was  to  end.  So  soon  as  their  wUder- 
ness  state  would  admit,"  in  April  1648,  **  they  formed  themselves  into  a  Congre- 
gafional  church ; "  when  '*  the  purchasers  of  the  lands,  and  those  persons  in 
whose  hands  the  civil  power  had  been  intrusted,  did  acti^y  in  a  formal  manner 
tai  wiit^  resign  dl  their  ri^ts  and  authority  unto  the  church."  In  imitation 
of  Mx,  Davenporfs  procedure,  the  church  was  formed  by  covenant  on  seven 
piDais.  Rug^es,  MS.  Hist,  ut  supra.  BIr.  Whitfield  was  a  well  bred  man,  a 
good  scholar,  a  great  divine,  and  an  excellent  preacher ;  and  he  was  the  fither 
of  ttie  plantation.  Previous  to  his  departure  worn  Eng^d,  he  enjoyed  one  of 
the  best  church  livings  at  Okely,  in  the  county  of  Surry,  beside  a  large  personal 
estate.  After  continuing  11  years  in  the  ministry  at  Guilford,  he  returned  in 
1660,  during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  to  his  native  country.  A  large 
handsome  stone  house,  built  at  Guilford  at  his  own  expense,  and  **  which  served 
as  k  fort  for  himself  and  many  of  the  inhabitants,"  was  seen  standing  by  Presi- 
dent Stfles,  who  visited  it  in  1768.  Trumbull,  i.  c.  6.  See  Coll.  Hist.  Soc.  iv. 
182—188,  where  BIr.  Ruedes'  History  of  Guilford  is  preserved.  Mather,  Magnal. 
b.  8.  217,  218. 

3  Trumbull,  i.  105.  Pu|^quonnuck  was  the  western  part  of  the  purchase, 
bordering  on  Fairfield. 
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1639.    Wneneym  joiiied  diem  ;  nid  2,  AM  coapmtw^  bom  Cdocxvd.* 

TVe  seukrs  from  Concord  bmshi  vim  ihnn  a  —■■Hit,  who 

came  from  Eodand.^    Toe  firsi  adrcoiiirers  purebaMd  a  large 

tract  of  land  of  the  nadres :  and  tbe  loviisbip  compraed  Fair* 

field.  Greefsfarms.  GreeoDeUL,  Readw.  and  a  part  of  SciatfieU.' 

.  Geoire  Fenwick,  a  eeotleaian  of  sren  estate,  and  eroineiit 

'  ibr  wisdom  and  pietr,  arririne  from  ^aduid  with  his  ladj  and 

frmih-.  laid  the  fiwDdatioo  of  the  tovn  of  SaTfarook  at  the  mouth 

of  Connecticut  rirer.^ 

Py.,.4,^  g£      Sir  Ferdmando  Gorses  obtained  of  the  crown  a  distinct  diar* 

MiiM        ler  in  confirmaiion  of  his  own  eraot,  of  all  the  land  from  Pas- 

cauqua  to  SasadabocL  staled  Tbe  Prorinoe  of  Maine.     Of  thb 

province  he  was  made  brd  Palatine,  with  the  same  powers  and 

privilezes.  as  tbe  bishop  of  Durham,  in  the  county  P&latine  of 

Durham.     In  virtue  of  these  powers,  he  consdtuted  a  govem- 

Afunmti-    meat  within  his  province :  and  incorporated  the  plantation  at 

^^I^^Sl'     Aeamenticus  into  a  citv.  by  the  name  of  Gorgeana,  which,  with 

a  ioAy  name,  was  but  an  inooDiiderable  village.    The  province 

did  not  flourish.^ 

Exeter  cini      '^^  setders  of  Excter,  judsine  themselves  widxrat  tbe  juris- 

oHnbnu-     diction  of  Massachusetts,  combined  into  a  separate  body  politic, 

and  chose  rulers  and  assistants.     These  took  the  oaths  of  oflfee, 

and  the  people  an  oath  of  obedience.     The  laws  were  made  in 

a  popular  assembly,  and  formaUy  consented  to  by  die  rulerB. 

This  combination  subsisted  three  vears.* 
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1  Trumbull,  Conn.  i.  b.  1.  c.  €. 

S  Pre*.  Stiles*  Idneran-.  Mr.  Jooe*,  their  miiiister.  wm  now  tt  an  idvuieed 
age,  and  died  a  few  years  afterward.    lb. 

3  Truiubidl,  i.  109.    **  The  iindi  in  this  tnct  are  exceDent.*' 

*  Hubbard,  c.  37.  Hi^  lady  died  mod  alter  their  airivil,  and  was  buried  sear 
the  margin  of  the  rirer.  Her  monument  is  still  standing.  It  was  seen  hy  Dr. 
Stiles  in  1793.  '*  At  Saybrook  [May  20, 1793.]  I  visitMl  die  original  plot  and 
fort,  where  Fenwick  and  the  first  planteis  settled  down.  It  was  regularlv  laid 
out  for  a  city,  beine  a  peninsula  near  one  mile  lont;  and  |  mile  crass,  bid  out 
with  three  streets  N.  and  S.  Near  the  ruins  of  the  fort  at  the  eastern  ettremitj 
sunds  the  tombstone  of  lady  Butler,  consort  of  Mr.  Fenwick.    I  examined  Che 

Slace  of  the  old  College  DomiciK  whose  cellar  remains,  it  is  coDtikuous  to  tbe 
luryins  yard,  and  near  the  centre  of  the  peninsula.'*  Liteiarv  Murf  .^Thirty 
one'  years  afterward  [1S24.]  I  usited  the  place,  which  exKVf  agieed  to  the 
above  description.  The  tombstone  of  lady  Butler  is  a  thick  dab,  of  a  stone 
which  occult  exteasi\-ely  on  Connecticut  river.  The  stone  bases  were  decayed, 
but  tlie  slab  was  entire.  The  inscription  was  illegible.  The  stoae  was  die  '*  Red 
Sandstone,  composed  principally  of  quartz  in  strains  cemented  bv  day  (Ar^- 
lite),  and  coloured  red  by  iron,  ftlica  enters  into  its  composition»  In  white 
shining  particles.  It  occurs  stratified,  and  i<  very  easily  got  into  Mocks  and 
tables  of  any  size,  and  forms  a  ^-ery  substantial  building  stone.^  Description  of 
Dr.  Moses  kobin.^n,  to  whom  1  showed  a  specimen. 

5  Hubbard,  c.  13«  31.  Belknap,  Bio?,  i.  3S3—3SS.  SulUvan,  71.  BriLEnp. 
ii.  3.  The  confirmatory  ^nnt  is  in  Hazard,  i.  442 — 156.  The  name  of  the 
Pro\ince  was  given  in  compliment  to  the  queen  of  Charles  I,  who  owned,  at 
her  private  estate  in  France,  the  Province  of  Meyne.    Sullivan,  307. 

6  Hubbard,  c.  31.  Hutchinson,  i.  c.  1.  Chalmers,  b.  1.  476.  Belknap,  N. 
Hamp.  i.  c.  1.    The  reason  assipted  for  their  combination  is :  ■*  Conaidefiiifr 
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Rowley,  in  Massachusetts,  was  settled  by  about  60  kidustlioas     1639. 
and  pious  families  from  Yorkshire,  under  the  guidance  of  Ezekiel  n^-v<^/ 
Rogers,  an  eminent  minister.     These  settlers,  many  of  whom  Scuienent 
had  been  clothiers  in  England,  built  a  fulling  mill ;  employed  ^***^«y» 
their  children  in  spbning  cotton  wool ;  and  were  the  first  who 
attempted  to  make  cloth  in  North  America.^    A  settlement  was  Salisbury, 
begun  on  the  north  side  of  Merrimack,  and  called  Salisbury  i  Hampton, 
another  at  Winicowet,  and  called  Hampton.     Sudbury,  in  Mas-  Yarmouth, 
sachusetts,  and  Yarmouth  and  Barnstable,  ia  Plymouth  colony,  and  Ban- 
were  settled.    The  church  at  Scituate  having  been  in  a  broken  '^^^®' 
condition  several  years,  Mr.  Lothr^,  die  pastor,  with  part  of 
the  church,  removed  to  Cape  Cod,  and  setded  Barnstable.^    A 
church  was  gathered  at  Braintree,  of  which  Mr.  Thomson,  a  cborch  at 
pious  and  learned  minister  from  Lancashire,  soon  after  became  Braintree. 
Its  pastor ;  and  Mr.  Henry  FUnt,  a  man  of  amilar  character,  its 
teacher.^ 

There  were  now  two  regiments  in  Massachusetts ;  \diich  were 
mustered  at  Boston,  to  the  number  of  1000  soldiers.^  About  83 
freemen  were  added  to  the  colony  this  year.^ 

The  first  printing  press  in  Nordi  America  was  set  up  diis  year,  Printin| 
by  Stephen  Day,  at  Cambridge.^  P'*"' 


with  ourselves  the  holy  will  of  God,  and  our  own  necessity  that  we  should  not 
ttre  without  wholsom  Lawes  and  Civil  GovemmeBt  among  us  of  idiich  we  are 
altosether  destitute."  The  Combination,  with  the  names  of  the  fligners  [S5]  it 
in  Hazard,  i.  463,  from  the  Exeter  Records.  The  date  is,  "  Mo.  8.  d.  4.  1639." 
Their  rulers  were  Isaac  Grosse,  Nicholas  Needham,  and  Thomas  Wilson ;  each 
of  whom  continued  in  office  one  year,  having  two  assistants.  Exeter  was  plant- 
ed a  few  miles  beyond  the  northeastern  boundary  of  Massachusetts,  amidst  the 
forest  which  then  skirted  the  shore  of  the  great  Bay  of  Pascataqua. 

t  Windnop,  i  289,  294.  Johnson,  ISO.  Hubbard  [c.  32.]  sajrs,  in  1688,  but 
WUtthrap,  1639. 

>  Lottirop,  MS.  Records,  and  Pres.  Stiles'  MSS.    Date  11  October. 

3  Winthrop,  i.  313.  Hubbard,  c.  37.  «  Mount  Wollaston  [Braintree]  had 
been  fmneiiy  laid  to  Boston."  It  was  given  to  that  place  *'  for  upholding  the 
iMm  and  churdi  ttiere."  The  hihabitants  of  Boston,  who  had  taken  their 
frsms  and  lots  at  mount  Wollaston,  desired  to  gather  a  church  there  in  1636 ; 
tmt  the  measure  was  then  opposed  at  Boston,  lest,  '*  by  the  removal  of  so 
many  chief  men  as  would  go  thither,**  the  original  design  should  be  fros- 
tniied.    Winthrop. 

4  Wintlu-op,  i.  293,  "  able  men,  and  well  armed  and  exercised.'* 
^  Johnson,  134. 

6  Winthrop,  i.  289.  **  A  printing  house  was  began  at  Cambridge  by  one  Daye, 
at  the  diaige  of  Mr.  Glover,  who  died  on  sea  hitherward.  llie  first  thmg 
which  was  printed  was  the  freemen's  oath ;  the  next  was  an  almanack  made  for 
New  England  by  Mr.  WiOiam  Peiree,  mariner ;  the  next  was  the  Psalms  newly 
tnmed  into  metre."  lb.  Hist.  Camb.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vii  19.  Thomai*,  His- 
tMy  of  Printing  in  America,  i.  227.  Mr  Glover  was  a  worthy  and  weaMigr 
nonconformist  minister.  He  contributed  liberally  toward  a  sum  sufficient  to 
piirchase  printing  materials ;  and  for  this  purpose  solicited  the  aid  of  others 
in  En^and  and  Holland.  He  gave  to  the  College  "  a  Font  of  Printinf^  Letters, 
and  some  gentlemen  of  Amsterdam  gave  towar&  funMshiro  of  a  Piintrng  Press 
with  letters  forty  nine  pounds  and  sooMthing  moie.*'  Kecoids  of  Harvard 
College. 
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1639.  The  le^slature  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  to  free  fit>m 
v^^-v'^w/  all  duties  and  public  taxes  all  estates,  empbyed  m  catching^ 
Act  to  en-  making,  or  transporting  6sh.  All  fishermen,  during  the  season 
S^^^  ^  for  business,  and  all  ship  builders  were,  by  the  same  act,  excused 

from  trainings.     Sumptuary  laws  were  also  made  for  restraining 

excess  in  apparel,  and  other  expenses.^ 
Jane  4.  The  towns  in  Plymouth  colony,  for  the  first  time,  sent  depo- 

First  gene-  ties  for  legislation.     Their  first  general  assembly  was  on  the  4th 


Uy  ID  nj-   of  June.     Hitherto,  the  governor  and  his  assistants,  under  the 

mouth  coK-  general  name  of  the  associates  of  the  colony  of  New  Plymouth, 

^^*  were  virtually  the  representatives  of  the  people.     All  laws  were 

enacted,  and  all  government  managed  by  them  for  nearly  20 

years.     They  had  a  few  laws,  which  they  termed  general  funda- 

mentak ;  but,  in  eeneral,  they  were  governed  by  the  common 

law  and  statutes  oi  England.^ 

CrrU  priTi-      The  commission  of  governor  Harvey  was  revoked  in  the  be- 

ttmdto     S^"%  of  ^^  T^^  9  ^°^  ^^  William  Berkeley  was  a{qpomted 
governor  of  Virginia.    The  king's  instructkms  to  the  new  gover- 
nor evince  a  prodigious  change  in  cokmial  policy.     While  pre-* 
parations  were  making  b  England  and  Scodand  for  civil  war, 
there  were  given  to  the  wishes  of  the  Virginians,  a  provincial 
legislature,  a  regular  administration  of  justice,  a  government  of 
laws.^ 
Home  of         The  legislature  of  Maryland  passed  an  act  *^  for  ftfaKKahlng 
^b^ed  ^^  house  of  assembly."    It  enacted,  that  those,  who  should  be 
in  Mmij-     elected  pursuant  to  writs  issued,  diould  be  called  burgesses,  and 
^^^'  sliould  supply  the  place  of  the  freemen  who  chose  them,  in  the 

^ame  manner,  and  to  the  same  intents,  as  the  representatives  in 
the  parliament  of  England ;  that  the  gentlemen,  summoned  by 
the  special  writ  of  the  proprietary,  and  those  freemen,  irfio 
should  not  have  voted  at  any  of  the  elections,  together  widi  the 
governor  and  secretar}',  should  be  caUed,  The  House  of  Assem- 
bly ;  and  that  all  acts,  assented  to  by  that  body,  should  be  deem- 
ed of  the  same  force,  as  if  the  proprietary  and  freemen  bad 
been  personally  present.  The  assembly,  thus  formed,  passed 
what  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  a  code  of  laws,  until  a 
complete  system  of  provincial  jurisprudence  could  be  establisbed. 
State  of  thit  Inconsiderable,  at  this  early  period,  must  have  been  the  numbers, 
^oknj.  wealth,  and  power  of  Maryland ;  for  a  general  contribution  was 
thought  necessary,  to  erect  a  watermill  for  the  use  of  the  colony. 
Slaver)'  seems  to  have  rooted  in  Maryland  with  its  original  settle- 
ment; for  an  act  of  the  new  assembly  describes  **tne  people" 

1  HatchlDson,  Bfass.  i.  192. 
9  TrambaD,  Hist  U.  States,  i.  c.  2. 

3  Chalmers,  b.  1. 119, 120.    Gov.  Harvey's  Comminion,  gi?€&  in  1818,  ^  «i 
Rymtea  Foedna,  n.  8,  and  in  Hasaid,  i.  40O-4OS. 
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as  consisting  of  all  ChrisUan  inhabitants,  '*  slaves  only  except-     1639. 
ed."*  v>*s/-w/ 

A  nunnery  of  French  Ursulins  Was  founded  at  Quebec,  a  nunnery 
Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  a  pious  Catholic  lady,  devoting  her  per-  q^^^t  *^ 
son  and  fortune  to  this  religious  design,  went  to  Quebec  with 
three  Ursulins,  attended  by  le  Jeune,  superior  of  the  Jesuit 
mission  in  Canada.  Entering  the  city  under  a  general  discharge 
of  cannon,  they  proceeded  in  triumph,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  people,  to  the  church,  where  Te  Deum  was  solemnly 
sung  for  their  arrival.' 

1640. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  the  English  parliament  to  establish  Virginia, 
once  more  over  Virginia  the  government  of  the  ancient  corpora- 
tion, and  thus  to  annul  the  charter  of  Maryland  ;  but  it  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  Virginia  assembly,  and  the  measure 
was  relinquished.' 

Opechancanmigh,  an  Indian  emperor  in  Virginia,  being  dead, 
governor  Berkeley  made  a  firm  and  lasting  peace  with  the  na- 
cives.* 

Among  other  useful  laws,  now  passed  by  the  assembly  of  Maryland. 
Maryland,  was  its  inspection  law,  which  established  many  salutary 
regulations  for  the  improvement  of  the  staple  of  the  colony,  and 
for  the  protection  of  purchasers  from  frauds.' 

Several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lynn,  finding  themselves  straiten-  inhabiunu 
ed  for  land,  went  to  Long  Island  in  search  of  a  new  plantation;  °^,cJJJ^ 
and  agreed  with  lord  Stirling's  agent  there  for  a  tract  of  land'  hnd  on 
near  the  west  end  of  the  island,  and  with  the  natives  for  their  ^  ^•**"**' » 
right.     The  Dutch  at  New  Netherlands,  hearing  of  these  con- 
tracts, sent  men  to  take  possession  of  the  place,  and  to  set  up 
the  arms  of  the  prince  of  Orange.     Ten  or  twelve  of  the  English 
company,  beginning  soon  after  to  erect  buildings,  took  down  the 

1  Chalmers,  b.  1.  213—216. 

9  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  1.  206—209.  Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  428,  429.  Le 
Jeonc's  Relation  of  the  Jesuit  mi^udon  in  1638  (jpene»  me)  was  printed  at  Paris 
that  year.  Charlevoix  says,  that  M.  de  la  Peltrie  had  such  zeal  for  the  conver- 
sion and  comfort  of  the  Canadian  natives,  that  she  cultivated  the  earth  with  her 
own  hands,  to  increase  her  power  to  promote  their  benefit.  The  hospital,  called 
de  1'  Hotel  Dieu,  was  founded  the  preceding  year  at  Sileri,  by  M.  la  Duchesse 
d'  Aiguillon.  Mrs.  Ann  Winslow,  a  respectable  lady,  who  resided  several  jreirs 
.  in  Canada,  informed  me,  that  both  these  institutions  were  then  in  a  flonriming 
state,  especially  the  Hotel  Dieu. 

3  Chalmers,  b.  1.  215.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  opposition  of  Virginia  is : 
This  <*  ancient  dominion  had  now  learned  from  experience,  that  more  liberty 
was  enjoyed  under  any  form,  than  beneath  the  rule  of  a  commercial  company." 

4  Keith,  Virg.  146.  Opechancanough,  while  a  prisoner  in  the  handsof  the 
governor,  was  shot  by  an  English  soldier. 

5  Chalmers,  b.  1.  216. 
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1640.     prince's  arms ;  io  die  pbce  of  which  an  Iik&ui  drew  to  ugly 

v^-v^/   &ce.     Proroked  by  dus  mdisniiT,  die  Dutch  sent  aoidiefs,  who 

brouebt  off  die  Endishmen,  and  impriaooed  diem ;  bat  after  a 

few  da3r5y  bavins  taken  an  oadi  of  them,  diey  set  them  at  fiberty. 

The  adrenturers  now  removed  to  the  east  end  of  the  island  ; 

where,  to  the  number  of  40  famihesy  they  settled  the  town  d 

aadtetde     SouthamoCoo.     In%itins   3Ir.  Pierson,  a  man  of  learnine  and 

loa.  pi^'f  ^  ^  ^if  minister,  he  and  several  of  the  company  fonned 

themselves  into  a  church  at  Lynn  before  their  departure ;  and 

the  whole  company,  with  the  advice  of  some  of  the  magistrates 

of  Massachusetts,  erected  themselves  into  a  dvfl  goremment.^ 

Joij  7.  The  inhabitants  of  Prudence,  to  the  ninnber  of  40  persons, 

mrmform-  ^o^i^iQ^^  i"  ^^^^  government,  according  to  their  own  model.* 

cd  at  Prori.  Some  of  the  Providence  people  began  a  phntafinn  at  Patuxet, 

*'*"*^         comprehended  in  their  grant.'* 

and  at  Pas-       The  setders  on  the  north  ade  of  Pascataqoa  river,  already 

cMWf^      experiencing  serious  inconveniences  and  apprdiensive  of  greater, 

for  the  want  of  ci\il  government,  formed  a  government  m  their 

own,  independent  of  the  proprietary  lords.^    The  oUesl  record 

of  New  Hampshire  is  dated  this  year.^ 

Blaine.  The  fifst  general  court  in  the  province  of  Maine  was  hdden 

at  Saco.* 
Varioos  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  gave  liberty  for  two  new 

M^aief^  plantations ;   one  of  which  was    called   HaverfaUl,    the  other, 
le^uture.  Andover.'    It  also  granted  the  income  of  the  feny   between 
Boston  and  Charlestown  as  a  perpetual  revenue  to  Harvard 
college.^    It  made  provision  for  a  public  registry.^    It  prohibited 
the  use  of  tobacco.** 
Piesideotof      The   magistrates  with  the  ministers  of  Massachusetts  chose 
Harrard      thg  Reverend  Henrv  Dunster,  to  be  preadent  of  Harvard  col- 
"""*•■       lege.»» 

EniigraUon       After  a  long  recess,  the  parliament  assembled ;  and  perseco- 
from  Eng-    tion  was  Stopped.     On  the  change  of  afiairs  in  England,  emigra- 
tion ceased.     Several  of  the  most  considerable  cokxiists,  and 
many  of  the  ministers  in  New  England,  returned  to  their  native 


land  cea&es. 


I  Wlnthrop,  ii.  3—6.    Hubbard,  c.  33.    j^father,  Magnal.  b.  S.  96.    Neal,  N. 
Eng.  i.  208. 

S^Callender,  43.    Douglass,  ii.  78. 

3  Callendcr,  35.    Adams,  N.  Eng.  63. 

^  Hubbard,  c.  31,  where  is  a  copy  of  the  compact. 

5  Chalmers,  b.  1.  498. 

6  SuUivan,  Hist.  Maine,  308. 

"7  Hubbard,  c.  32.    The  names  were  given  <<  with  reference  to  tome  of  tbo 
planters,  who  belonged  to  those  towns  in  England.'* 
*i  Massachusetts  Laws.    Douglas,  1.  543.    Adams,  N.  Eng.  73. 
9  Hutchinson,  i.  455. 
10  Chalmers,  b.  1.  42. 

II  Johnson,  1640.    Mather,  Magnal.  b.  iv.  127. 
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tountry.^    The  inhabitants  of  Strawberry  Bank  at  the  lower  end     1640. 
of  Pascataqua  granted  50  acres  of  land  for  a  glebe.     A  parson-  v,^-^-!^ 
age  house  and  chapel  were  already  erected  upon  the  premises,  Portsmouth 
and  Mr.  Richard  Gibson  had  been  chosen  for  their  first  minis-  ^^^^' 
ter.^ 

Nathaniel  Turner,  in  behalf  of  the  town  of  New  Haven,  pur-  Stamford 
chased  of  Ponus,  sagamore  of  Toquamske,  and  of  Wascussue,  *»«ght  of 
a  sagamore  of  Shippau,  all  the  lands  belonging  to  them,  called  ^  *"*  ^"' 
Rippowance,  excepting  a  small    parcel  reserved  by  them  for 
planting.     A  part  or  the  whole  of  this   tract  was  soon  after 
purchased  of  New  Haven  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wethers-  ^^^  getiled. 
field,  who  sctded  upon  it  the  town  of  Stamford.^ 

Connecticut  made  presents  to  Uncas,  the  Moheagan  sachem,  Indian  lands 
to  his  satisfaction,  obtained  of  him  a  clear  and  ample  deed  of  all  p«'c*»»»«<*i 
his  lands  in  Connecticut,  excepting  what  were  then  planted ; 
which  he  reserved  for  himself  and  the  Moheagans.     Governor 
Haynes,  in  behalf  of  Hartford^  made  a   purchase  of  Tunxis. 
This  tract  included  the  towns  of  Farmington  and  Southington,  Fanning 
and  extended  westward  to  the  Mohawk  country.     The  people  |^<|JJ|"^' 
of  Connecticut,   about  this  time,  purchased  Waranoke,   since 
called  Westfield,  and  soon  began  a  plantadon  there.     Governor  westfield, 
Hopkins  erected  a  trading  house,  and  had  a  considerable  interest 
in  the  plantation.     A  large  tract  of  land  was  purchased,  in  be- 
half of  Connecticut,  of  the  Indians  on  Long  Island  ;  and  settle-  L.  island, 

1  Chalmers,  b.  1. 165, 166.  Hutchinaon,  i.  c.  1.  Neal  [N.  Eng.  i.  218.]  says, 
the  New  En^and  colonies  the  next  20  years  decreased,  instead  of  receiving 
any  accession.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  change  was  great  and  distressing. 
The  price  of  a  milch  cow,  which  had  been  from  25  to  £30,  feU  this  year  to  5  or 
£6.  Hubbard,  c.  82.  There  were  estimated  to  be  12,000  neat  catUe,  and  about 
3000  sheep  in  the  colony.     Hutchinson. 

9  Hubbard,  c.  31.  Alden,  Account  of  Religious  Societies  in  Portsmouth,  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  x.  87 — 72.  The  style  of  the  donations  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose this  foundation  to  have  been  exclusively  Episcopal;  but  Mr.  Alden  gives 
this  account  of  it.  "  In  the  first  beginning  of  their  government,  they  had  no 
laws  to  render  votes  of  town  meetings  vahd,  with  respect  to  property ;  nor  any 
forms  of  conveyance,  but  such  as  were  taken  from  the  laws  of  England.  There- 
fore, the  inhabitants  thought  it  necessary  to  confirm  their  vote  of  a  parsonage 
by  a  legal  deed,  and  no  ouier  forms  existed,  but  such  as  were  peculiarly  accom- 
modated to  the  church  of  England."  Bir.  Richard  Gibson,  who  was  chosen 
for  **  their  first  parson,'*  soon  left  the  countiy.  No  person  was  ordained  for  the 
ministry  at  Portsmouth  till  almost  50  years  from  the  time  of  its  first  settlement. 
.  Of  all  ue  temporary  preachers  during  this  period,  Gibson  was  the  only  one,  who 
followed  the  English  ritual.  <*  The  building,  which  in  1640  was  called  a  chapel, 
apoears  ever  afler  to  have  been  called  a  meeting  house." 

^  MS.  Memoir  of  Rev.  Noah  Welles  of  Stamford,  in  Pres.  Stiles'  Itinerary. 
Turner  gave  the  natives  for  the  New  Haven  purchase  12  coats,  12  hoes,  12 
hatchets,  12  glasses,  12  knives,  2  kettles,  and  4  fathom  of  white  wampum.  The 
Wethersfield  purchasers  eave  New  Haven  for  the  township  of  Stamford  £33 ;  and 
obliged  themselves  to  jom  with  the  people  of  New  Haven  in  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment, lately  agreed  on  there.  Twenty  men  agreed  to  settle  by  the  last  of 
November  1641 ;  and  before  the  end  of  1641,  there  were  30  or  40  families  set- 
Ued  at  Stamford.    lb. 
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1640.     ments  were  immediately  begun  tbere.^     Another  large  purebase 

v^-v'^w/   was  made  by  captain  Turner,  agent  for  New  Haven,  on  both 

Deiawaie     sides  of  Delaware  bay  or  river.     This  purchase  was  made  with 

^^''  a  view  to  trade,  and  for  the  settlement  of  churches  in  gospel 

order  and  purity.     The  colony  erected  trading  houses  upon  the 

lands,  and  sent  nearly  50  families  to  make  settlements  upon  them. 

These  were  made  under  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Haven.     It 

also  appears,  that  New  Haven  colony,  or  their  confederates,  pur* 

chased  and  settled  Yennycock,  on  Long  Idand,  afterward  called 

and  Sooth-   Southhold.     Mr.  John  Youngs,  who  had  been  a  minister  at 

Hingham  in  England,  came  over  with  a  considerable  part  of  his 

church,  and,  fixing  his  residence  here,  reoiganized  his  church; 

and  the  planters  united  themselves  with  New  Haven. 

Uwi.  '  Laws  were  made  by  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  prohibicing 

all  purchases  of  the  Indians,  by  private  persons  or  companies, 

without  the  consent  of  their  respective  general  courts.' 

1641. 

Laws  of  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  estabFisbed  100  laws, 

Mamcbu.  caUgj  T^g  ^^y  ^f  Liberties.  They  had  been  composed  by 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Ward,  minister  of  Ipswich,  who  had  former^ 
been  a  student  and  practitioner  at  law.  Having  already  been 
revised  and  altered  by  the  court,  and  sent  into  every  town  for 
consideration,  they  were  now  revised  again,  amended,  and  pre- 
sented, *'  and  so  established  for  three  years,  by  that  experience 
to  have  tliem  fully  amended,  and  established  to  be  perpetual." 
It  is  in  the  laws  of  an  infant  people,  an  historian  has  Histly  re- 
marked, that  we  trace  their  principles,  and  discover  their  policy. 
A  sketch  of  ilie  most  remarkable  laws  in  the  first  New  England 
code  is  therefore  subjoined,  ll  was  enacted,  that  there  never 
should  be  any  bond  slavery,  villanage,  or  captivity  among  th« 
inhabitants  of  the  province,  excepting  bwful  captives,  taken  in 
just  wars ;  or  such  as  should  willingly  sell  themselves,  or  be  soM 
to  them  ;  and  such  should  have  the  liberties  and  Christian  usage^ 
which  the  Law  of  God,  established  in  Israel  coocenung  such 
persons,  morally  requires  :  That  if  any  strangers,  or  people  of 
other  nations,  professing  the  Christian  religion,  should  fly  to  thenar 
from  tyranny  or  oppression  of  their  persecutors,  or  finom  faimne, 
wars,  "  or  the  like  necessary  and  compulsory  cause,**  they  shoidd 
receive  entertainment  and  succour  :^    That  tliere  should  be  no 


1  This  tract  extended  from  the  eastern  part  of  Oyster  Iwy  to  the  wastism  past 
of  Howe's  or  Holmes's  bay  to  the  middle  of  the  ereat  plain.  It  Km  on  tlM 
northern  part  of  the  bland,  and  extends  southward  about  half  its  bieadth.  Bv 
the  vear  1642,  the  settlements  had  made  considerable  advancement    TnimbQll. 

«  Trumbull,  Conn.  i.  b.  I.  c.  7. 

^  **  According  to  that  power  and  pradence  God  shall  give  uf  •'* 
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monopolies,  but  of  such  new  kiTenttons,  as  were  profitable  to  the  1641. 
country,  and  those  for  a  short  time  only  :  That  all  deeds  of  con*  ^^^^«w' 
veyance,  whether  absolute  or  conditional,  should  be  recorded, 
that  neither  creditors  might  be  defrauded,  nor  courts  troubled 
with  vexatious  suits  and  endless  contentions  about  sales  and 
mortgages :  That  no  injunction  should  be  laid  on  any  church, 
church  officer,  or  member,  in  point  of  doctrine,  worship,  or  dis* 
cipline,  whether  for  substance  or  circumstance,  *'  besides  the 
Institution  of  the  Lord;"  and  that,  in  the  defect  of  a  law,  in 
any  case,  the  decision  should  be  by  the  Word  of  God.' 

The  exigencies  of  the  Massachusetts  colonists,  arising  from  Exigencies 
the  scarcity  of  all  foreign  commodities  and  the  unsaleableness  of  of  that  col- 
their  own,  incited  them  to  provide  fish, clapboards,  planks,  and  other  ^°^' 
articles ;  to  sow  hemp  and  flax ;  and  to  look  to  the  West  Indies  for 
a  trade  for  cotton.*''    The  general  court,  in  the  mean  time,  made 
orders  about  payment  of  debts,  setting  com  at  the  usual  price, 
and  making  it  payable  for  all  debts,  which  should  arise  aRer  a 
time  prefixed.     It  also  sent  some  select  persons  into  England, 
"  to  congratulate  the  happy  success  there ;"  to  give  creditors 
satisfactory  reasons,  why  such  punctual  payment  was  not  made 

1  Massachusetts  Laws.  Winthrop,  ii.  55.  Hubbard  [c.  32.]  says,  the  people 
had  prevailed  to  have  the  subject  of  a  code  of  kiws  committed  to  two  divines, 
each  of  whom  formed  a  model ;  that  these  models  were  presented  to  the  general 
court  in  1639 ;  that  the  court  committed  them  to  the  governor,  deputy  gover- 
nor,  and  some  others,  to  be  considered ;  ajid  that  the  body  of  laws  was  tbb 
year  (1641)  established.  As  governor  Winthrop  says  expressly,  that  the  body 
of  liberties  was  composed  by  Mr.  Ward^  I  presume  the  other  dwmCf  to  whom 
the  subject  was  committed,  was  Bir.  Cotton;  and  that  **  An  Abstract  of  the 
Laws  of  New  England,  printed  in  London  in  1641,*'  and  reprinted  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  V.  173--187,  was  his  model.  It  was  found  in  manuscript  in  Mr. 
Cotton's  studv  after  his  death.  Bir.  Aspinwall,  who  published  it  in  1655,  as- 
cribes it  to  "  that  godly,  grave,  and  judicious  divine,  Mr.  John  Cotton ; "  says, 
that  it  was  "  commended  to  the  general  court "  of  Massachusetts ;  that  "  being 
by  him  done,  and  with  all  sweetness  and  amiableness  of  spirit  tendered,  but  not 
accepted,  he  surceased  to  press  it  any  further  at  that  season."  Address  to  the 
Reader,  ib.  187 — 192.  See  a.  d.  1648.  The  adoption  of  the  Divine  Law, 
especially  the  Mosaic,  in  defect  of  any  other,  although  with  an  express  reference 
ta  what  it  "  morally  requires,"  has  received  the  strictures  of  some,  and  the 
sneers  of  others.  It  is  grateful  to  find  an  instance  of  liberal  and  independent 
sentiment  on  this  subject,  in  an  enlightened  age.  '*  The  Mosaic  Law  recom- 
mended throughout  as  much  benevolence  as  was  consistent  with  that  distinction 
[between  Jews  and  Gentiles]  which  it  was  intended  to  promote.  The  princi- 
ples on  which  it  is  framed  may  be  always  adopted  with  advantage,  since  it 
breathes  throughout  a  fine  spirit  of  moral  equity,  of  merciful  regard  to  strangers, 
and  even  to  the  brute  creation,  and  tends  by  its  literal  and  figurative  precepts  to 
awaken  benevolence  and  charitable  dispositions."  Gray's  Key  to  the  Old  Testar 
ment. 

3  Hubbard  [c.  32.]  says,  the  general  court,  in  1640,  made  several  orders  for 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  hnen  cloth,  "  which  in  a  little  time  stopped  this 
gap  in  part ; "  and  Oiat,  soon  afler,  a  traffic  was  begun  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
Wine  islands,  by  which,  among  other  goods,  much  cotton  wool  was  brought 
into  the  country  from  the  West  Indies ;  and  tiiat  the  inhabitants,  by  learning  to 
spin  it,  and  by  breeding  sheep,  and  sowiuj^  hemp  and  flax,  soon  found  out  a  way 
<9  supply  themselves  with  many  necessanes  of  doth. 
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1641.    DOW,  as  bad  beea  made  b  former  years ;  to  be  ready  to  use  any 
>^^s^-<w/  opportunij^,  tbat  might  providentially  be  ofiered,  for  tbe  benefit 
of  New  England  ;  and  to  give  advice,  if  required,  for  settling  a 
CoioiiUi      form  of  church  discipline.     It  hence  appears  to  have  been  no 
v^^J'        part  of  the  object  of  their  mission,  to  solicit  parliamentary  aid  or 
mitronage ;  although  the  colony  had  been  advised  to  this  measure. 
The  reason  assigned  for  not  following  that  advice,  is  very  re- 
markable.    It  was  the  apprehension  of  subjeclioQ  to  the  authority 
of  parliament.     The  persons  sent  to  England,  on  this  occasion, 
were  Hugh  Peters,  minister  of  Salem,  Thomas  Welde,  minister 
of  Roxbury,  and  William  Hibbins,  of  Boston.     They  sailed  from 
Boston  on  the  3d  of  August.^ 
CoU  n-in-         A  very  cold  winter  closed  this  year.     The  harbour  of  Boston, 
^''  where  ships  ordinarily  anchored,  was  so  deeply  frozen  over,  as 

to  be  passable  for  horses,  carts  and  oxen,  five  weeks.' 
Dover  and        The  lords  and  gentlemen,  holding  a  patent  for  the  lands  south 
^^°*^^  of  Pascataqua,  finding  no  means  to  govern  the  people  there,  nor 
Mass.  juris-  to  restrain  them  from  spoiling  their  timber,  agreed  to  assign  all 
Action.       ideif  interest  of  jurisdiction  to  Massachusetts,  reserving  the  land 
to  themselves.     The  inhabitants  at  Dover  and  Strawberry  Bank 
were  accordingly  declared  to  belong  to  the  Massachusetts  juris- 
diction.' 


1  Winthrop,  ii.  25,  31.     Hubbard,  c.  45.    Chalmers,  b.  1.  172.    Dr.  fientley 
[Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vi.  253.]  says,  that  Mr.  Peten  was  much  engaged  in  trade, 
and  knew  all  its  embarrassments ;  and  that,  as  he  had  often  done  die  bminea 
of  the  colony  with  success,  he  was  thought  a  proper  person  to  retnm  to  Eng- 
land, and  to  represent  the  sense  of  the  colony  upon  Uie  laws  of  excite  and  trade. 
The  historian  of  Salem  ascribes  the  rapid  improvements  in  that  town  to  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Peters,  during  the  five  years  of  his  ministiy.    **  The  arts  were 
introduced.    A  watermill  was  erected ;  a  glass  house  ;  salt  works ;  the  pltntiii|; 
of  hemp  was  encouraged,  and  a  regular  market  was  established.    An  afmanacE 
was  introduced  to  direct  their  affairs.     Commerce  had  unexampled  gloiy.    He 
formed  the  plan  of  the  fishery,  of  the  coasting  voyages,  of  the  ibreten  voyages ; 
and  among  many  other  vessels,  one  of  300  tons  was  undertaken  under  hitf  influ* 
cnce."    Id.    Neither  Welde  nor  Peters  ever  returned  to  New  England.    TTie 
first  was  ejected  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II ;  the  other  came  to  a  tragical  end. 
Hutchinson,  i.  98.    Governor  Winthrop  sives  the  following  account  of  this 
mission :   "  Upon  the  great  liberty  which  the  king  had  left  the  parliament  to,  in 
Enfi^and,  some  of  our  friends  there  wrote  to  us  advice  to  send  over  eome  to 
solicit  for  us  in  the  parliament,  giving  us  hope  that  we  might  obtain  much  Slc. 
but  consulting  about  it,  we  declined  the  motion  for  this  consideration,  that : 
we  should  put  ourselves  under  the  protection  of  the  parliament,  we  mutt  then 
be  subject  to  all  such  laws  as  they  should  make,  or  at  least  such  as  they  mi^t 
impose  upon  us ;  in  which  courae  though  they  should  intend  our  good,  yet  it 
might  prove  very  prejudicial  to  us."    On  this  passage  governor  TrumbnU,  near^ 
ly  140  years  afterward,  remarked :  "  Here  observe,  Uiat  as  at  this  time,  so  it  hath 
been  ever  since,  that  ihe  colonies,  so  far  from  acknowledging  the  parliament  to 
have  a  ri^t  to  make  laws  binding  on  them  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  they  have 
ever  domed  it  in  any  case."    LiCtter  to  J.  D.  Vander  Capellan,  in  Coll.  BfaM. 
Hist.  Soc.  vi.  166. 

9  Johnson,  170. 

3  Winthrop,  ii.  28.    Hubbard,  c.  45. 
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William  Bradford,  governor  of  Plymouth,  surrendered  to  the     1641. 
freemen  of  that  jurisdiction  the  patent  of  the  colony,  which  had   s.^*s^«w/ 
been  taken  in  his  name.^ 

Richard  Smith  purchased  of  the  sachems  a  tract  of  land  iiv^ding 
the  Narraganset  country,  remote  from  the  English  settlements ;  ^"**  ** 
erected  a  house  of  trade ;  and  gave  free  entertainment  to  all  aJJ^**"*' 
travellers.^ 

The  Dutch  governor  at  Manhattan  pressed  the  English  with  The  Dntcb 
his  claim  to  all  the  territory  of  Hartford.  The  governor  and  hJ^^**^ 
council  of  Connecticut  returned  an  answer  to  the  Dutch,  without 
determining  the  question  of  yielding  more  land  to  their  trading 
house,  which  had  now  but  30  acres.  Dissatisfied  with  this 
answer,  the  Dutch  sent  soldiers  to  be  billetted  at  their  trading 
house ;  but  the  Indians,  at  this  juncture,  killing  some  of  their 
men  at  fort  Aurania,  they  were  constrained  to  keep  their  soldiers 
at  home,  in  their  own  defence.^ 

The  Caribbee  islands  about  this  time  attracting  the  attention  n.e.coIod- 
of  the  people  of  New  England,  many  persons  sold  their  estates,  "*■  ^i*^ 
to  transplant  themselves  and  their  families  to  the  island  of  Provi-  i.  of  Provi- 
dence ;  but  their  hopes  of  settling  a  plantation  there  were  soon  (ic>^ce* 
frustrated  by  the  Spaniards.^     A  church  being  gathered  at  that  charcb  at 
island,  add  their  pastor  Mr.  Sherwood,  and  another  minister,  Providence, 
being  sent  prisoners  into  England  by  the  deputy  governor,  the  ^*  ^ 
rest  of  the  church  wrote  to  the  churches  of  Wfew  England,  com- 
plaining of  the   persecution,   and    desiring  their  prayers  and 
assistance.     The  churches  and  magistrates  were  hence  excited 
more  willingly  to  further  those  who  were  already  resolved  and 

f>reparing  for  that  island.  Two  small  vessels  with  several  fami- 
ies  set  sail  for  Providence ;  but,  on  coming  to  the  harbour,  the 
Spaniards,  who  had  just  taken  possession  of  the  island,  fired 
from  one  of  the  forts,  and  mortally  wounded  the  shipmaster, 
Mr.  Peirce,  and  one  of  the  passengers.  Abandoning  the  de- 
sign, the  company  returned,  and  arrived  safely  home  in  Septem- 
ber.^ 


1  Hazard,  i.  468,  where  is  the  instrument  of  surrender.  Mather,  Magnal. 
b.  2.  5.  The  "  Purchasers  or  Old  Comers  '*  made  a  reservation  of  three  tracts 
in  the  patent  for  themselves.  See  Hazard,  i.  466,  467,  where  the  names  of 
those  first  purchasers  are  preserved. 

9  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  v.  216.  The  land,  which  Smith  bou^t,  was  "  among  die 
thickest  of  the  Indians ; "  his  house  was  **  on  the  great  road  of  the  country. ' 

3  Hubbard,  c.  60. 

4  Hubbard,  c.  46.  The  Enzlish,  who  had  been  in  possession  of  the  isle  of 
Providence,  and  had  partly  planted  it  ever  since  1629,  were  now  attadked  by 
the  Spaniards  with  a  great  force,  and  obliged  to  surrender  the  island  to  them. 
The  Spaniards,  however,  having  nothing  in  view,  in  driving  out  the  English, 
but  to  keep  up  their  pretensions  to  all  the  Bahama  islands,  did  not  setUe  on  the 
captured  island ;  and  the  En^ish  again  took  possession  of  it.  Anderson,  ii.  391. 
See  A.  D.  1629,  and  1667. 

^  Wintfarop,  a.  d.  1641.    *<  Mr.  Peirce  died  within  an  hour ;  the  other  lived 
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1641.  The  French  began  the  preceding  year  to  plant  at  a  place  od 
N«^v<w^  the  continent  of  South  America,  called  Surinam,  in  9^  north 
Surinam,  latitude,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oronoque.  southwird  to 
Jy  ^  ihe  river  Maroni ;  'but  that  country  being  low,  marshy,  and  un- 
FYeoch,  healthful,  they  abandoned  it  this  year.  The  English,  the  same 
tbTESSii^^.  y®*^""'  "^  *®  expense  of  lord  Willoughby,  first  settled  there.^ 

1642. 

Ministrn         T^B^  ministers  of  New  England  received  letters  firom  some 
invited  to     pious  people  in  Virginia,  earnestly  soliciting  a  supply  of  faith* 
Virginia,      f^|   ministers.     At  a  lecture  in   Boston,  three  ministers  were 
agreed  on  for  the  solicited  mission,  and  they  went  with  letters 
of  recommendation  from  the  governor  of  Miusachusetts  to  the 
governor  and  council  of  Virginia ;  but  their  residence  in  that 
colony  was  short,  and  the  benevolent  design  was  unhappily  frus^ 
trated.^ 
N.  England       The  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster  being  caDed  by  the 
™'"ted"     parliament,  to  consider  and  advise  about  the  settling  of  church 
thrassein-   government;  several  lords  of  the  upper  house,  and  about  30 
bi^atWett-  members  of  the   house  of  commons,  with  some  mkiisters  in 
nmster.      England,  who  were  for  the  independency  of  churches,  sent  let- 
ters to  Mr.  Cotton  of  Boston,  Mr.  Hooker  of  Hartford,  and 
Mr.  Davenport  of  New  Haven,  to  ask  their  assistapce  in  that 
synod  ;  but  they  declined  the  invitation.^ 

ten  days."  The  Annotator  on  Winthrop  [I.  25.]  says,  **  WiObm  Pdice  (or 
Peirse)  deserves  honourable  mention  among  the  early  navigstois  betmen  Old 
England  and  New.  He  made  many  voyages,  of  which  the  earliett  knowBt"  hy 
the  writer,  "  was  in  1623  in  the  Ann,  the  sixth  vessel,  whose  arrival  hn  our  bay, 
since  the  foundation  of  Plimouth  is  mentioned.  He  was  the  maker  of  tiie  fint 
American  Almanack,  viz.  for  1689.*' 

1  Anderson,  u.  889,  892. 

3  WinUirop,  ii.  95, 96.  Hubbard,  N.  Eng.  c.  48.  The  three  ministers,  sent  to 
Virginia,  were  Mr  Thompson  of  Braintree,  Mr.  KnoUes  of  Watertown,  and  Bfir. 
James  of  New  Haven.  They  went  in  1642,  and  returned  the  next  summer ;  lor 
the  government  of  Virginia  had  made  an  order,  that  all  such  persons,  as  would 
not  conformto  the  discipline  of  the  church  of  England,  should  depart  the  eountiy 
by  a  certain  day.  See  a.  d  1643.  Mather,  Magnal.  b.  3.  lid.  *<  Though  the 
state  did  silence  the  ministers  because  they  would  not  conform  Is  die  order  of 
England,  yet  the  people  resorted  to  them  in  private  houses  tt  htw  tikem.*' 
Winthrop. 

3  W^inthrop,  il.  76, 77.  Hubbard,  c.  48.  Hutchinson,  i.  c.  1.  wfaese  is  a  copy  of 
the  invitation,  with  the  names  of  the  signers.  "  Mr.  Hooker  ttkod  uol  tiM 
business. — Mr.  Davenport  thought  otherwise  of  it. — Mr.  Cotton  wpreliaBdid 
strongly  a  call  of  God  in  it.*>-But  soon  alter  came  other  letters  out  of  Enriand, 
upon  the  breach  between  the  king  and  parliament,  from  one  of  the  former  lOfd*, 
and  fipom  Mr.  Welde  and  Mr.  Peter,  to  advise  them  to  stay  till  they  heard 
further ;  so  this  care  came  to  au  end."  Winthrop.  **  Mr.  Hooker  was  abosi 
that  time  preparing  for  the  press  a  vindication  of  congresationa]  chuiebes,  m 
rather  framing  a  system  or  plan  of  chureh  government,  wnich  he  desigDed  for 
the  New  England  churches,  let  the  determination  at  Westminster  be  what  it 
would."    Hutchinson. 


■\ 
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The  first  commencement  at  Harvard  College  was  bolden  at     1642. 
Cambridge  on  the  9th  of  October ;  when  nine  candidates  took   v^^-^.-^w/ 
die  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.     Most  of  the  members  of  the  Oct.  9. 
general  court  were  present ;  and,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  ^ncemwt 
students,  dined  at  the  "  ordinary  commons."*  at  Harvard 

Thomas  May  hew  of  Watertown,  having  recently  obtained  of  ^^^H^- 
lord  Stirling's  agent  a  grant  of  Martha's  Vineyard  with  the  adja-  t.  Mayhew 
cent  islands,  removed  his  family  to  the  Vineyard,  and  began  a  •ttAe%  Mar- 
setdement  at  Edgarton,  of  which  he  was  the  ruler,  and   his  son  ^^    '"^ 
the  minister.     He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  Englishman 
who  settled  on  that  island.^ 

Darby  Field,  an  Irishman,  living  near  Pascataqua,  went  in  Joameyto 
June,  accompanied  by  two  Indians,  to  the  White  Hills  in  New  ^  ^i^ 
Hampshire,  nearly  100  miles  west  of  Saco.     About  a  month 
after,  he  went  again  to  those  mountains,  with  five  or  six  persons ; 
and,  by  a  report  of  strange  stones,  excited  great  expectation  of 
precious  metallic  substances ;  but  they  were  never  found .^ 

The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  made  an  order  for  the  Order  about 
preparation  of  houses  for  saltpetre,  with  the  intention  of  manu-  »**^  P«^'«- 
facturing  gunpowder ;  but  it  was  not  carried  into  eSect  for  several 
years.** 

A  village  having  been  begun  the  last  year  within  the  township  vvobam 
of  Charlestown,  a  church  was  now  gathered  there,  and  the  set-  settled. 
tlement  was  called  Wobum.^    Richard  Blinman,  who  had  been 

1  Winihrop,  ii.  87.  The  bachelors,  now  graduated,  **  were  young  men  of 
good  hope,  and  performed  their  acts  so  as  gave  eood  proof  of  their  proficiency 
m  the  tongues  and  arts."  The  J^esea  of  this  first  class  of  graduates  are  pub- 
lished entire  in  Hutchinson,  Mass.  Appendix,  No.  vi. 

9  Blather, Magnal.  b. 6. 53.  Neal, N. Eng.  1.  435.  Hutchinson,!.  161.  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  ill.  155.  Martha's  Vinejrard  and  Nantucket  were  not  included  in 
either  of  the  four  New  England  governments.  The  earl  of  Stirliiur  laid  claim 
to  all  the  islands  between  Cape  Cod  and  Hudson's  river.  Together  with  the 
convejrance  of  territory  to  Mayhew,  he  granted,  according  to  we  opinion  and 
usage  of  his  day,  the  same  powers  of  ^vemment,  which  the  Massachusetts 
people  enjoyed  by  their  charter.  Hence  it  was,  that  Mayhew  was  called  gover- 
nor of  the  idands.    Hutchinson. 

3  Winthrop,  ii.  67,  68,  89.  Dr.  Belknap  [N.  Hamp.  i.  19—21.]  has  placed 
fliis  discovery  in  1632 ;  but  he  had  not  seen  Winthrop's  Journal.  This  is  be- 
Ueved  to  be  the  first  visit  of  any  European  to  the  White  Mountains.  For  the 
most  satisfactory  account  of  these  mountains,  see  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  v.  821 — 331.  The  name  of  "  Darby  ^eld"  is  (unong 
the  settlera  of  Exeter,  1639. 

4  Johnson,  181. 

5  Winthrop,  ii.  91.  Johnson,  175.  Chickering's  Dedication  Sermon.  Wobum 
was  previously  called  "  Chadestown  Village."  Mr.  Carter  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  church.  In  the  first  settlement  of  New  England,  Johnson  observes, 
when  the  people  judged  their  number  competent  to  main*  '  i  a  minister, 
"  they  then  surely  seated  themselves,  and  not  before ;  it  being  unnatural  for 
a  right  New  England  man  to  live  without  an  able  ministry,  as  for  a  smith  to 
won  hb  ih>n  without  fire."  b.  2.  c.^2.  Mr.  Carter  came  from  England  to  this 
country  in  1686,  being  then  a  student  in  divinity.  He  died  1  Dec.  1684,  i£t.  74 
Chlckering. 
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a  minister  in  Wales,  went  with  a  few  people  from  Greao's  Har- 
bour, near  Plymouth,  where  he  had  been  seated  a  short  time, 
and  settled  at  Cape  Ann,  which,  at  a  general  court  this  yeary 
was  established  to  be  a  plantation,  and  called  Gloucester.  A 
village  was  granted  at  Ipswich  river ;  which  afterward  was  called 
Topsfield.^  Gorton,  the  familist  exile,  and  11  other  peraons 
purchased  of  Miantonomoh,  the  Narraganset  sachem,  a  tract  of 
land  at  Mishawomet,  where  he  built  a  town,  which  was  afterward 
called  Warwick.' 

This  year  127  freemen  were  admitted  to  Massachusetts.^ 
There  had  now  been  settled  in  New  Engbund  77  ministefSi 
who  were  driven  from  the  parent  country,  besides  16  students, 
who  afterward  became  ministers;^  50  towns  aod  viOages  bad 
been  planted;  30  or  40  churches,  and  a  greater  number  of 
ministers'  houses  had  been  erected ;  a  castle,  several  prisons,  aad 
forts.  Ships  had  been  built  from  100  to  400  tons}  and  five  of 
them  were  already  at  sea.^  The  expense  of  settfi^g  the  angle 
province  of  Massachusetts  was  above  £200,000.  In  malung 
this  plantation,  192  ships  were  employed,  "and  12  years  were 
spent  before  it  was  brought  into  any  tolerable  degree  of  perfeo- 
tion."^ 

Emigrant  colonists  from  Connecticut  had  already  overspvead 
the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island.  Elncouraged  by  a  titlay  givtt 
by  earl  Stirling  in  1639,  they  now  advanced  westward  to  OysH/^ 
Bay ;  but  were  driven  back  by  Kieft,  the  Dutch  ^vemor  at 
New  Netherlands,  because  tliey  appeared  within  sight  of  bis 
residence.  The  inhabitants  of  Connecticut  instantly  aeixed  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Hope  on  the  river  ConnecUcut,  in  the  vicinitf 
of  Hartford,  and  obliged  the  Dutch  to  recede  witiun  10  nules 
of  the  Hudson.^ 


1  Winthrop,  ii.  64.    Johnson,  169. 
S  Hubbard,  c.  45. 

3  Callender,  86,  87.  It  was  built  about  14  miles  nortfawtid  of  Smithli  tiadiiig 
house.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  v.  217.  The  purchasers  pM  fot  the  bud  144  ftfhamf 
of  wampum.    Hutchinson,  i.  118.     SeeA.  d.  1646. 

4  Savage,  Note  on  Winthrop,  ii.  74.  Mr.  Savage  has  gircii  Ui  tiieir  names  ia 
the  Appendix ;  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  correction  of  a  matedal  error 
in  Johnson. 

5  Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  289. 

6  N.  £ng.  First  Fruits,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  247,  248. 

7  Dummer,  Defence  of  the  New  England  Charters,  5.  "  The  iccount  iluids 
thus :  The  freight  of  the  passengers  cost  £96,000 ;  the  transportaUoD  of  their 
first  stocic  of  cattle  came  to  £12,000  ;  the  provisions  laid  in  for  subeiBtaace,  till 
by  tillage  more  could  be  raised,  cost  £46,000 ;  the  materials  for  bnildb^  fh&k 
first  little  cottages  came  to  £18,000 ;  their  arms  and  ammunition  cost  ££1,000. 
These  several  articles  amount  to  £192,000,  not  taking  into  tfie  account  Ae 
very  great  sums  which  were  expended  in  things  of  private  use,  that  people  coaU 
not  be  without,  who  were  going  to  possess  an  uniimabited  land.*' 

8  Chahners,  b.  1.  671.    §ee  a.  o.  1688, 1684. 


nuTtim  coLomtti  set 

A  totm  wad  granted  by  the  generri  court  of  MassachiKtetts  fo     1642. 
the  inhabitants  of  Cambridge.     It  was  called  Shawshin,  from  >^^K,^-i<^ 
the  river  on  which  it  is  situated  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  incorpo-  BiUerica. 
rated  by  tlie  name  of  fiillerica.* 

The  people  of  New  Haven,  intending  to  hiake  a  plantation  at  Coionisu  of 
Delaware,  sent  agents,  who  duly  purchased  of  <he  natives  several  J^'i^p^*** 
tracts  of  land,  on  both  sides  of  Delaware  bay  or  river^  to  which  trading 
neither  the  Dutch  nor  the  Swedes  had  any  jiist  title  ;•  and  erect-  £^ij^^^ 
ed  a  trading  house.    It  did  not,  however,  remain  long  unmblested. 
Kieft,  the  Dutch  governor  at  New  Netherlands,  without  any 
legal  protest  or  warning,  sent  armed  men  to  the  Delaware,  who 
burned  the  trading  house,  and  seized  the  goods.^ 

Emigrants  from   Maryland   having  taken   possession  of  the  Colonies  of 
Dutch  Schuylkill,  the  governor  of  New  Netherlands,  hearing  of  Maryland 
what  he  deemed  an  intrusion,  sent  Alpendam  from  Manhattan  gion  of  the 
with  two  shopSi  and  easaly  dispossessed  these  English  eolonists,  ScbuyikiU; 
linprepared  for  resistance.    The  weakness  ot  Maryland,  yet  in  bat  are  diic 
its  infancy,  and  the  civil  distractions  of  the  parent  country,  m-  powened. 
volved  kk  c\t't]  war,  prevented  e:tpressiotis  of  pro^incid  atnd  Of 
nationafl  resentment.^ 

Intrigifes  of  Claybortie,  in  Maryland,  iriftised  jeakiusy  into  the  Indian  war 
natrves.  The  rapid  iiiefease  of  the  English,  ftrfeatening  their  j^*^" 
dwn  annihilation  as  a  people,  gave  them  much  uneasiness.  In- 
dividuals procured  their  lands,  without  the  ittithority  of  govenn 
ibent,  for  considerations  totally  inadeoc/^tt^  whb  which  therefore, 
ih  review,  they  were  greatly  dissatisfieci.  Thes^  combioed  causes^ 
ifl  the  begrnmng  of  this  year,  broi^  on  afd  Infdiaii^  wiar^  which, 
with  its  arcustomed  evils,  continued  several  years.^ 

The  Iroquois  had  already  entered  into  a  considerable  com-  Iroquois 
merce  with  the  Dutch  at  New  Netherlands,  to  whom  they  dis-  |Hjj^^ 
posed  of  their  pehry,  and  who,  in  return,  furnished  them  with 


1  Farmer  and  Moore's  Hist.  Coll.  i.  65.    It  was  incorporated  in  1655. 

9  Hazard,  ii.  164.  The  occasion  of  the  success  of  the  New  Haven  agents  is 
remarkable.  A  Pequot  sachem,  in  the  time  of  the  Pequot  war,  had  fled  from 
tus  country,  and  setUed  on  Delaware  river.  He,  at  this  juncture,  ^ve  an 
honourable  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  English  people,  by  whom  his  nation  had 
been  extenninated.  He  told  the  Delaware  sachem,  that,  although  they  had 
killed  his  countrymen,  and  driven  him  out ;  yet  they  were  honest  men,  and  had 
just  cause  to  do  what  thev  did ;  for  the  Pequots,  he  acknowledged,  had  done 
them  wrong,  and  refused,  when  demanded,  to  give  them  reasonable  satis&ction. 
Hubbard,  c.  46. 

3  Hazard,  ii.  164,  213.  Winthrop,  ii.  76.  "  A  pUntation  was  begun  the  last 
year  at  Delaware  Bay  by  those  of  New  Haven,  and  some  20  families  were  trans- 
ported thither,  but  this  simimer  there  fell  such  sickness  and  mortality  among 
them  as  dissolved  the  plantation.  The  same  sickness  and  mortality  befell  the 
Swedes  also,  who  were  planted  upon  the  same  river." 

4  Chalmers,  b.  1.  c.  21.  632. 

5  Chahnen,  b.  1.  216.  See  ▲.  d.  1681, 1683, 1634,  and  1644. 
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fire  arms,  by  which  means  they  obtained  a  decisive  saperioritjr 
over  the  Hurons.^ 

Maisonneuve,  a  gentleman  of  Champaigne,  who,  the  preceding 
year,  brought  over  several  French  lamilies  to  Montreal,  now 
entered  with  them  into  possession  of  their  new  habitatioii  and 
chapel  of  this  island,  with  many  religious  solemnities.^ 

At  the  Massachusetts  general  court,  in  September,  the  propo- 
sitions sent  from  Connecticut,  about  a  comVination,  were  read 
and  referred  to  a  committee.  The  committee  met,  and,  after 
deliberation,  having  added  a  few  cautions  and  new  articles,  and 
proposing  the  taking  in  of  Plymouth,  "  who  were  now  wiUing," 
and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges'  province,  returned  the  propositions 
to  Connecticut,  to  be  considered  until  the  sptiag.^ 


1  Wynne,  i.  808.    See  a.  d.  1611. 

S  Wynne,  i.  807.  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  i.  227, 228.  In  1640,  tiie  French 
king  had  vested  the  property  of  the  island  in  85  aasodaties,  of  whom  Bfaison* 
neuve  was  one ;  and  15  Oct.  1641  he  was  declared  governor  of  the  bland.  Ihid. 
Cardenas,  208. 

3  \^lnthrop,  ii.  85.  **  Winter  was  now  approaching,  and  there  could  be  no 
meeting  before.*'  The  Editor  of  Winthrop  supposes  **  an  unreasonaUe  jealousy 
next  year  prevented  us  from  permitting  the  junction  of  Maine  in  tins  admirable 
alliance.*'  Hubbard  [c.  52.]  says,  "  those  of  Sir  Fer&iando  Goi^ges*  province 
were  not  received  nor  called  into  this  confederation,  because  they  ran  a  diflfor- 
ing  course  from  the  rest,  both  in  their  ministry  and  their  civil  administrations ; 
nor  indeed  were  they  at  that  time  furnished  with  inhaUtants  fit  for  such  a 
purpose ;  for  they  had  lately  made  Agamenticus  (a  poor  village)  a  eoiporation ;  ** 
and  chosen  an  unsuitable  person  for  its  mayor,  and  had  entertained  a  perMm 

**  under  offence,"  for  their  minister.    See  a.  n.  1689. ^In  Plymoalfa  colony, 

beside  the  town  of  Pljrmouth,  there  were  now  settled  Duzboronrii,'  Scituate» 
Taunton,  Rehobotfa,  Sandwich,  BarostaUe,  and  Yannouth.    Hutcaaeoa,  1 207. 
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BRITISH  AMERICAN  COLONIES. 


PERIOD  III. 


FROM  THE  UNION  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  COLONIES,  IN  1648, 
TO  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY,  IN  1689. 


1643- 

This  is  the  memorable  epoch  of  the  first  Union  of  the  New  Umon  of 
England  colonies.     A  confederacy  had  been  in  agitation  several  ^J^^** 
years.     As  early  as  the  year  1637,  the  subject  was  discussed; 
and,  the  following  year,  articles  of  union,  for  amity,  ofience  and 
defence,  mutual  advice  and  assistance  upon  all  necessary  occa- 
sions, were  drawn,  and  referred  to  the  next  year  for  farther 
consideration.     Difficulties,  however,  occurred,  which  retarded 
the  execution  of  the  design  until  the  present  year.     The  colonies 
of  Connecticut,  New  Haven,  and  Plymouth,  despatched  commis- 
sioners to  Boston  in  May,  at  the  time  of  the  session  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts general  court.     This  court  appointed  commissioners  to 
meet  those  of  the  other  colonies.     A  spirit  of  harmony  and  mutual 
condescension  was  auspicious  to  the  great  object ;  and  on  the  ^^j  i^- 
19th  of  May,  the  articles  were  completed  and  signed  at  Boston,  g^^^ 
The  reasons  assigned  for  this  union  were  :  the  dispersed  state  of 
the  colonies ;  the  vicinity  of  the  Dutch,  Swiss,  and  French,  who  Reaioni  foi 
were  inclined  to  encroachments ;  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  **^  ^^^^ 
neighbouring  Indians ;  the  appearance  of  a  general  combination 
of  these  savage  tribes,  to  extirpate  the  English  colonies ;  the 
commencement  of  civil  contests  in  the  parent  country ;  the  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  aid  from  England  in  any  emergence ;  and, 
m  fine,  the  alliance,  already  formed  between  these  colonies  by 
the  sacred  ties  of  religion.     The  commissioners  declared,  tliat, 
as  in  nation  and  religion,  so  in  other  respects  they  be  and  continue 
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gft  of  the 
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Mam.  into 
4  conntiei. 


one ;  and  henceforth  be  called  by  the  name  of  Thk  VtimD 
Colonies  of  New  England.^ 

The  members  of  this  league  were  deemed  by  all  their  neigh- 
bours as  one  body,  with  regard  to  their  public  transactions,  though 
the  peculiar  affairs  of  each  continued  to  be  managed  by  its  own 
courts  and  magistrates. 

On  the  completion  of  the  colonial  confederacy,  several  In- 
clian  sachems  came  in,  and  submitted  to  the  English  govern- 
ment ;  among  whoin  were  Miantonomob,  the  Narraganset,  and 
Uncas,  the  Mobeagan  cliief.^  The  union  rendered  the  colooies 
formidable  to  the  Dutch,  as  well  as  Indians,  and  respectable  in  the 
view  of  the  French ;  maintained  general  harmony  among  them- 
selves, and  secured  the  peace  and  rights  of  the  country;  preserved 
the  colonies  during  the  civil  wars  and  unsettled  state  of  England ; 
was  the  grand  instrument  of  their  defence  in  Philip's  war;  and 
was  essentially  serviceable  in  civilizing  and  Chrfatittdizing  the 
Indians.^  The  proportion  of  men,  assigned  to  die  6o1bkues'  by 
this  alliance,  was  100  to  Massachusetts,  and  45  to  each  of  the 
other  three  colonies,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven.^ 

Massachusetts  was  divided  this  year  into  four  counties,  or 
shires ;  Essex,  Middlesex,  Sufiblk,  and  Norfolk.^ 

The  first  legislative  provision  was  made  for  the  attendance  of 
gand  juries,  at  the  particular  or  judicial  court  of  Connecticut. 
The  act  required  a  grand  Jury  to  make  presentment  of  the 
breaches  of  any  laws  or  orders,  or  other  misdemeanours  that 
should  come  to  their  knowledge,  within  the  territorial  jurisdicdon 
of  the  government.® 


1  Records'  of  tfie  United  Colonies  of  New  England,  in  Htztfd,  ft.  1—6. 
Winthrop,  i.  287,  284 ;  ii.  101—106.  Morton,  2^.  Trumbull,  Coon.  i.  IW, 
127.  Hutchinson,  i.  124, 126.  Hubbard,  c.  62.  Brit  Emp.  i.  281— 387.  Ned, 
N.  Eng.  i.  223.  The  articles  of  Union  are  in  Winthrop,  Hubtnnh  Biit  Em|^. 
and  fieal.  They  are  entitled,  **  The  Articles  of  Confedentiott  beCWeen  tlMi 
plantations  under  the  government  of  the  Massachusetts,  the  pkintatinnf  under, 
the  government  of  New  PlimouA,  the  plantations  under  the  govenuiient  of 
Connecticut  and  the  government  of  New  Haven,  with  the  pfta&ta^ofv  ib  cdili- 
bination  therewith."  The  articles  were  si^ed  at  tliis  time  by  aO  te  cPWiifriMimt- 
ers,  excepting  those  from  Pljrmouth,  "  who,  for  want  of  coimmiMioyirom  ^bmr 
general  court,  deferred  their  subscription  till  the  next  meetioe;"  and  t&en 
(Sept.  7.)  they  also  subscribed  them.  These  articles  were  ^  alMftft  by  the 
genenaJ  courts  of  die  several  Jurisifictions,"  and  their  agrtenwt  to  tbeok 
certified  at  the  next  meeting  held  at  Boston  in  September.— -— This  anion  sub- 
sisted, with  some  alterations,  until  the  year  1686,  when  all  Ae  charters  weie  in 
effect  vacated  by  a  commission  from  kin^  James  IF.  This  tsotiMMwcv  wai 
acknowledged  and  countenanced  by  the  aumority  in  England,  firtmr  its  bugnhiiitt 
until  the  Restoration ;  and  in  letters  from  king  Charles  Ii.  notice  is  taken  ot 
it,  without  any  exception  to  the  estabfishment    Hutchinson. 

9  Johnson,  188. 

3  Trumbull,  i.  129. 

4  Brit.  Emp.  i.  84. 

A  Hutchinson,  i.  117. 

6  Day's  £Bit  of  the  Judiciafy  of  Coatteeticut. 
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Several  persoos,  arriving  at  Boston,  attempted  to  estabfidi     1643. 
presb)rteriaD  government  under  the  authority  of  the  assembly  of  y^^^/'^z 
divines  at  Westminster,  which  met  this  year ;  but  they  were  Preibjt*- 
baffled  by  the  general  court.^  '*'°'' 

The  Massachusetts  general  court  ordered,  that,  in  the  yearly  Manner  of 
choice  of  assistants,  the  freemen  should  use  Indian  corn  and  baUodng 
beans ;  the  Indian  corn,  to  manifest  elections ;  the  beans,  the  ^j,^*' 
contrary  ;  with  a  penalty  of  £10  for  putting  in  more  than  one 
Indian  corn  or  bean,  for  the  choice  or  refusal  of  any  public 
officer.     The  same  court  ordered,  that  Wampampeag  should  Wampun- 
pass  current  in  the  payment  of  debts  to  the  amount  of  40  shillings;  ^i^J^ 
the  white,  at  8  a  penny,  the  black  at  4,  excepting  in  payment  of  der. 
country  rates.* 

The  assembly  of  Virginia  passed  an  act  for  the  preservation  of  Atxt^Wx* 
purity  and  unity  of  doctrine  and  discipline  in  the  church,  and  the  &^^  '^ 
right  administration  of  the  sacraments.     Bv  this  act,  no  minister  minJMen  t» 
might  be  admitted  to  officiate  in  this  countiy,  but  such  as  should  confonni 
produce  to  the  governor  a  testimonial  that  he  had  received  his 
ordination  from  some  bishop  in  England,  and  should  then  sub* 
scribe  to  be  conformable  to  the  orders  and  constitutions  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  the  laws  tliere  established.    Upon  the 
compliance  of  a  minister  with  these  conditions,  the  governor  was 
re(}uested  to  induct  him  into  any  parish  that  should  make  presen- 
tation of  him ;  and  if  any  other  person,  preteodine  himself  a 
minister,  should,  contrary  to  this  act,  presume  to  teach  or  preach 
publicly  or  privately,  the  governor  and  council  were  desired  and 
empowered  to  suspend  and  silence  him,  and,  upon  his  obstinate 
persistance,  to  compel  him  to  depart  the  country.^ 

Mr.  Rigbee,  a  wealthy  gentleman  in  England,  a  counsellor  at  piongb  Pa- 
law,  and  a  member  of  the  long  parliament,  having  purchased  ^°^  ^  ^^ 
the  Plough  Patent,  at  Sagadahock,  called  Ligonia,  sent  over  s«  *  ^  ' 
Mr.  Cleaves  with  a  commission  to  govern  the  people  there,  as 
his  deputy.     A  legal  controversy  respecting  the  right  to  this 
territory  ensued.     Rigbee,  or  |^s  asent,  and  assignees,  at  length 
relinquyied  their  tide  to  any  part  of  it.^ 

The  township  of  Wells,  in  the  province  of  Maine,  was  granted  Townihip 
by  Thomas  Gorges,  depuUr  governor,  as  agent  to  Sir  Ferdinando  °^  ^•"'• 
Gorges,  lord  proprietor  of  that  province,  and  was  confirmed  by 
a  court  holden  at  Saco  the  following  year.^ 

1  Chabnera^b.  1. 165.    Massachusetts  Laws.    Hutchinson,  i.  117. 
9  Massachusetts  Laws. 

3  Trott's  Laws  of  Biit  Plantations,  Art.  Viroiwia.  The  act  was  passed 
2  March  1642 ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  O.  S.  which  brings  it  to  1643,  N.  S. 
See  A.  D.  1642.  If  the  unwelcome  visit  made  by  the  ministers  from  Massachu- 
setts to  Viri^nia,  the  last  year,  were  not  the  cause  of  this  act ;  it  was,  unques- 
tionably, this  act  which  caused  their  return  home  "  this  summer." 

4  Hubbard,  c.  44. 

5  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Ui.  188. 
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1643.        On  complaints  against  Gorton  and  his  adherents,  for  injuries 
v^-v-^/  done  to  the  natives,  and  other  crimes,  they  were  sent  for,  to 
OoftoD.       appear  at  the   general  court  at  Boston.     On  their  refusal  to 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  Gorton  and  ser- 
eral  of  his  adherents  were  taken,  carried  to  Boston,  and  im- 
prisoned ;  and  the  next  year  were  banished  from  the  jurisdiction 
and  fix>m  the  lands  purchased  of  the  Indians,  on  pain  of  death.^ 
SiupicioDf        It  was  strongly  suspected,  that  Miantonomoh  had,  the  last 
»B"™"*^  year,  contrived  to  draw  all  the  Indians  throughout  the  country 
into  a  general  conspiracy  against  the  English.     On  being  sent 
for  by  the  Massachusetts  government,  he  readily  appeared,  and 
declared  his  innocence  with  respect  to  a  conspiracy ;  and  the 
English  were  satisfied.^ 
War  be-  This  year  Miantonomoh  made  war  on  Uncas,  the  Pequot  sa- 

Mtonomoh  c^cm,  who  had  been  uniformly  friendly  to  the  English,  and  was 
aidUncM.  Still  their  ally.  ^^4)  1000  Narragansets,  Miantonomoh  gave 
Uncas  battle ;  but  Uncas,  with  less  than  half  that  number  of 
Moheagans,  obtained  the  victory,  and  took  Miantonomoh  prisoner. 
Uncas  applied  to  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  for 
advice  how  to  proceed  against  him.  From  historical  Records  it 
appears,  that  Miantonomoh,  in  coming  suddenly  upon  Uncas, 
without  denouncing  war  or  complaining  to  the  Efnglish,  had 
violated  an  agreement  previously  made  between  them  at  Hart- 
ford ;  that  he  had  murdered  one  of  Uncas's  men,  whom  he  had 
promised  to  send  to  him  ;  and  that  he  had  plotted  a  conspiracy 
agamst  the  English.  The  Commissioners,  having  ascertained 
the  facts,  and  deliberately  considered  them,  gave  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  Uncas  could  not  be  safe  while  Miantonomoh  lived  ; 
that  he  ought  to  be  put  to  death,  but  in  Uncas's  iurisdiction ; 
and  that,  if  Uncas  should  refuse  to  do  it,  then  Miantonomoh 
Miantono-  ^'^^"'^  ^^  ^"^  ^^  ^  pinnace  to  Boston,  there  to  be  kept  until 
noh  killed,  further  consideration.     Uncas,  soon  after,  cut  off  his  head.^ 

1  WiDthrop,  ii.  187—140.  Callender,  86.  Hutchinson,  i.  119->122.  Adams, 
N.  Eng.  66.  Hubbard  [c.  47.]  says,  Gorton  encouraged  the  Narragansets  to 
rise  in  rebellion  against  the  United  Colonies ;  but  I  do  not  find  this  charge 
alleged  at  the  trial.  See  a  letter,  written  by  him  in  his  own  defence,  in  Hutch- 
inson, i.  Appendix,  No.  xx.     See  a.  d.  1646. 

9  Hubbard,  Ind.  Wars,  44. 

3  Records  of  the  United  Colonies,  in  Hazard,  ii.  7 — 9.  Morton,  1643,  &  Note, 
p.  234.  Tllnthrop,  ii.  180—134.  I.  Mather,  Ind.  Troubles,  56.  Hubbard,  Ind. 
Wars,  42.  45;  N.  Eng.  c.  51.  Callender,  72.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ix.  77,  84. 
Hubbard  describes  Miantonomoh  as  "  a  very  goodly  personage,  of  tall  stature, 
subtil  and  curmine  in  his  contrivements,  as  well  as  haughty  in  his  designs.** 
An  historian  may  leave  this  case  (if  reviewed  after  the  lapse  of  near  two  cen- 
turies) to  lawyers  and  judges ;  but  it  is  his  duty  to  inform  them,  that,  of  the  ei^t 
commissioners,  governor  winthrop,  of  Connecticut,  was  president ;  and  that  of 
their  number  were  Edward  Winslow,  of  Plymouth,  Edward  Hopkins,  governor 
of  Connecticut,  and  Theophilus  Eaton,  governor  of  New  Haven — all  of  them 
eminent  for  wisdom  and  integriW.  Th«  pleading  of  an  advocate  may  be  see 
in  a  Note  upon  Wintiirop,  and  me  opinion  of  a  judge,  in  a  Note  upon  Mortos. 
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The  house  of  commons  passed  a  memorable  resolve  in  favour    1643. 
of  New  England,  exempting  its  imports  and  exports  from  custom,   v^-v^^^ 
subsidy,  or  taxation.^ 

The  English  parliament  passed  an  ordinance,  appointing  the  £.  of  War- 
earl  of  Warwick  governor  in  chief,  and  lord  high  admiral  ol  the  ^**  °^^ 
American  colonies,  with  a  council  of  five  peers,  and  twelve  com-  andTdmira] 
moners.     It  empowered  him,  in  conjunction  with  his  associates,  "f  ^*»«  coio- 
to  examine  the  state  of  their  affairs ;  to  send  for  papers  and  ^^ 
persons  ;  to  remove  governors  and  officers,  and  appoint  others  in 
their  places  ;  and  to  assign  over  to  these  such  part  of  the  powers 
that  were  now  granted,  as  he  should  think  proper.^ 

The  English  New  Haven  colonists,  in  all  their  attempts  to  Complaints 
settle  a  plantation  at  Delaware,  found  the  Swedes  open  enemies,  ^fn^t^iS* 
and  the  Dutch  secret  underminers  of  their  interest.     This  year  Dutch  and 
Mr.  Lamberton,  in  their  name,  complained  to  the  commissioners  Swedes, 
for  the  United  Colonies  of  many  gross  injuries,  which  they  sus- 
tained from  both  ;  of  the  Dutch,  for  burning  down  their  trading 
house  on  the  river ;  and  of  the  Swedes,  for  disturbing  their  agents. 
Governor  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  president  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  United  Colonies,  wrote  in  September  to  William 
Kieft,  the  Dutch  governor  of  New  Netherlands,  and  to  John 
Prinz,  the  Swedish  governor  at  Delaware,  on  the  subject  of  these 
injuries ;  and  soon  after  received  answers,  "  but  without  any  satis- 
faction."^   The  commissioners,  however,  authorized  Mr.  Lam- 
berton to  treat  with  the  Swedish  governor,  and  gave  him  a  new 
commission  to  proceed  with  the  trade  and  plantation  at  Delaware ; 
and  harmony  was  restored.^ 

The  government  of  Harvard  College  had  been  committed  by  Govcraort 
the  general  court  to  all  the  magistrates  and  the  ministers  of  the  coif *7a'* 
three  nearest  churches,  with  the  president ;  but  the  court  now  pointed* 
enacted,  that  all  the  magistrates  and  the  teaching  elders  [minis- 
ters] of  the  six  nearest  towns,  and  the  president  for  the  time 
being,  should  be  governors  of  the  college  forever.^ 

Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Watertown  began  a  plantation  at  Lancaster 
Nashaway,  which  was  called  Lancaster.®  settled. 

1  Chalmers,  b.  1.  174.  Hutchinson,  i.  114,  where  the  order  is  inserted.  The 
introduction  of  it  is  remarkable :  "  Whereas  the  plantations  in  New  En^^iand 
have,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  had  good  and  prosperous  success,  unthovi 
any  pwUe  charge  to  this  state  *'  &c.  The  ordinance  is  also  in  Hazard,  i.  114, 
dated,  "  Veneris  Decimo  Martii  1642,*'  which,  N.  Style,  is  1643. 

S  Chalmers,  b.  1.  176.    This  ordinance  is  entire  in  Hazard,  i.  538 — 695, 

3  Hazard,  Coll.  u.  320. 

4  Hubbard,  c.  &0. 

5  Winthrop,  ii.  150.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vii.  21,  The  "six  nearest  towns" 
were  Cambridge,  Watertown,  Charlestown,  Boston,  Roxbury,  and  Dorchester. 
The  **  governors  **  or  overseers  of  the  college  met  the  first  time,  by  virtue  of  this 
act,  27  December  1643,  "  considered  of  the  oificers  of  the  college,  and  chose  a 
trea.surer." 

«  Winthrop,  ii.  152. 
VOL.  L  35 
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1644. 

Roger  Williams,  having  been  sent  to  England  as  agent  for 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence,  by  the  interest  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane  obtained  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  a  patent  for  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  towns  of  Providence,  Newport,  and  Portsmouth, 
with  the  power  of  governing  themselves ;  but  agreeably  to  the 
laws  of  England.^ 

Tlie  general  court  of  New  Haven  made  a  grant  of  Totoket  to 
Samuel  Eaton,  a  brother  of  governor  Eaton,  on  condition  of  his 
procuring  a  number  of  his  friends  from  England  to  make  a  setde- 
ment  there.  Mr.  Eaton  not  performing  the  conditions  of  the 
grant,  New  Haven,  for  the  accommodation  of  a  number  of 
people  at  Wethersfield,  made  a  sale  of  it  to  William  Swain  and 
others  of  that  town  at  the  cost  of  it ;  stipulating  with  them,  that 
they  should  unite  with  that  colony  in  all  the  fundamental  articles 
of  government.  A  settlement  immediately  commenced.  Mr. 
Abraham  Pierson,  with  a  part  of  his  church  and  concreeation 
from  Southampton  on  Long  Island,  removed,  and  umtea  with 
the  people  of  VVethersfield  in  the  settlement  of  the  town.  A 
church  was  soon  formed,  and  Mr.  Pierson  was  chosen  pastor. 
Mr.  Swain  was  the  principal  planter.  The  town  was  named 
Branford.* 

An  interesting  change  took  place  in  the  government  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  deputies  in  the  general  court  moved,  that  the 
two  houses  might  set  apart,  the  magistrates  by  themselves,  and 
the  deputies  by  themselves ;  and  that  what  the  one  should  agree 
upon  should  be  sent  to  the  other,  and,  if  both  should  agree,  then 
the  act  to  pass.  The  motion,  after  considerable  controversy, 
and  some  delay,  took  effect ;  and,  from  this  time,  votes  were 
sent,  in  a  parliamentary  way,  from  one  house  to  the  other.^ 

The  casde  on  Casde  Island  having  fallen  into  decay,  the  ax 
neighbouring  towns  undertook  to  rebuild  it,  at  their  own  chaises ; 
but,  when  completed,  the  other  towns  in  the  colony  contributed 
toward  the  expense.  A  captain  was  now  ordained,  and  put  in 
possession  of  the  castle,  with  a  yearly  stipend  for  himself  and  his 
soldiers,  whom  he  was  to  keep  in  constant  readiness  on  the 
island.^ 


1  Callender,  43,  44.  Chalmers,  b.  1.  271,  272.  Hutchinson,  i.  S9.  AdimSt 
N.  Eng.  66,  67.  The  patent  is  in  Hazard,  i.  538—540.  It  is  there  dated  14 
March  1648 ;  but  that  was  doubUess  Old  Style.  Williams  went  to  Eoglaiid 
in  1643. 

3  TrumbuU,  b.  1.  c.  8.  The  grant  of  Totokon  to  Eaton  was  in  1640.  Sm 
A.  D.  1685. 

3  Winthrop,  ii.  160.  Mass.  Laws.  Hubbard,  c.  46.  Hutchinson,!.  148.  Chtl* 
mere,  b.  1 .  166. 

4  Johnson*  194.    The  cause  of  the  eariy  decay  of  the  casde  was, "  the 
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There  were  now  26  training  bands  in  Massachusetts ;  and  the     1644. 
soldiers,  composing  them,  were  ordered  to  "  be  exercised  and   >s^^v.-«w/ 
drilled,"  eight  days  in  a  year.     Their  officers  were  chosen  by  a  Miiiianr 
major  vote  of  the  militia.     A  horse  troop  was  also  enlisted.     It  iS^^cho- 
was  ordained,  that  there  be  one  general  officer,  in  time  of  war,  tetti. 
under  the  name  of  major  general.     Thomas  Dudley,  esquire, 
was  appointed  to  this  office,  at  the  general  election  in  May ;  and 
was  the  first  major  general  in  Massachusetts.^ 

A  treaty  of  peace  was  made   at  Boston  between  governor  Oct.  8. 
Endicot  and  the  assistants,  on  the  one  part,  and  M.  Marie,  the  7^^^^^ 
deputy  of  M.  D'  Aulney,  the  French  governor  of  Acadie,  on  the  sachuietu 
other ;  with  a  proviso,  that  it  be  ratified  by  the  commissioners  ^  ^ 
for  the  United  Colonies  at  their  next  meeting.* 

The  Anabaptists  beginning  to  grow  troublesome  in  Massachu-  Lawagainit 
setts,  the  legislature  of  that  colony  passed  a  law  against  them,  ^^*^**" 
with  the  penalty  of  banishment  for  adherence  to  their  principles, 
and  contempt  of  civil  and  ecclesiasdcal  authority.^ 

Nantasket,  having  now  20  houses,  and  a  minister,  was  by  Nantasketi 
the   general   court    named   Hull.^     Eastham  was  built  by  the  E^tham. 
people  of  Plymouth.^    Mr.  Samuel  Newman  with  part  of  his 
church  removed  from  Weymouth,  and  setded  Rehoboth.®    The  RehoboUi. 

try  afforded  no  lime,  but  what  wa.^  burnt  of  oyster  sbens."  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  iii. 
298.  Hubbard  [c.  45.]  says,  that  the  towns,  which  rebuilt  Uie  casUe,  were 
alarmed  by  the  menaces  of  the  Dutch,  and  apprehended,  that,  without  some 
forti6cation  at  the  entrance  into  Boston  harbour,  they  hy  **  exposed  to  the  in* 
yasion  of  a  mean  and  contemptible  enemy ; "  tliat  the  assistance  from  o^Msr 
towns  was  in  1645 ;  and  Uiat  afterward  the  general  court  completed  the  estab- 
lishment.   See  Winthrop,  u.  243. 

1  Johnson,  b.  2.  c.  26.  Pemberton,  MSS.  Hubbard,  c.  45.  Jealousy  of  the 
military  power  is  discernible  in  Johnson's  account  of  this  transaction.  He 
represents  the  government,  as  "  labouring  to  avoid  high  tiUes,"  yet  as  ordaining 
tids  office,  and  conferring  Uiis  title,  from  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  order 
and  subordination.    See  a.  d.  1698. 

3  Hubbard,  c.  53,  and  Hazard,  i.  536,  587,  where  this  Treaty  Is  inserted. 
See  also  Hazard,  ii.  53,  54.  Winthrop,  ii.  197.  The  commissioners  tUd  -ratify 
it  in  September  1645. 

3  Hubbard,  c.  14.  Hazard,  i.  588,  where  the  law  is  inserted.  Among  the 
reasons  assigned  for  the  law,  the  preamble  states,  that  **  divers  "  of  the  Anabap- 
tists **  have,  since  our  coming  into  New  England,  appeared  amongst  ourselves, 
some  whereof  have  (as  others  before  them)  denied  the  ordinance  of  Magistracy, 
and  the  lawfulness  of  making  warr,  and  oUiers  the  lawfulness  of  ma^stratea, 
which  opinions,  if  they  should  be  connived  at  by  us  are  like  to  be  increased 
amongst  us,  and  so  must  necessarily  bring  guilt  upon  us,  infection  and  trouble 
to  the  Churches,  and  hazard  to  the  whole  Commonwealth.** 

4  Winthrop,  ii.  175. 

5  Morton,  281.  They  purchased  the  place  of  the  Indians,  who  called  it  JVbtuet. 

6  Pres.  Stiles,  Lit.  Diary.  Here  Mr.  Newman  completed  his  Concordance, 
using  pine  knots  for  his  study  Ught.  lb.  He  spent  a  year  and  a  half  at  Dorches- 
ter ;  5  years  at  Weymouth ;  and  19  years  at  Rehoboth ;  where  he  died  in  1668. 
iEut.  LXIII.  Mather,  Bi^nial.  b.  3.  113—116.  It  is  hia  work,  «  which  passes 
under  the  name  of  The  Cambridge  Concordance.*'  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ix.  191. 
One  edition  had  been  printed  in  England. — ^Tliere  had  been  a  question,  "  whe- 
ther Seakunk,  now  RehoboUi,  should  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  "  of  Massachusetts, 
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1644.    towns  of  Reading  and  Wenham,  m  Massachusetts,  were  fbund'- 

^^-v^-w'  edJ     By  leave  of  the  commissioners  for  the  United  Colonies, 

Marthn'8     Martha's  Vineyard  was  annexed  to  Massachusetts ;  and  South- 

VineyanL    ^mpton,  on  Long  Island,  was  annexed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Con- 

ton       *^   necticut.'* 

April  18.  ^  terrible  massacre  was  committed  by  the  natives  upon  the 

MaMacrein  English  in  Virginia.     All  the  Indians  within  600  miles  had  con- 

Virginia,     federated  to  exterminate  all  strangers  firom  the  country.     The 

governor  and  council  had  appointed  a  fast  to  be  kept  through  the 

country  upon  eood  Friday,  for  the  good  success  of  the  king. 

On  the  day  before  the  intended  fast,  the  massacre  began  m  the 

out  parts  of  the  circumjacent  country,  and  continued  two  days. 

The  Indians  fell  suddenly  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  killed  all 

indiscriminately,  to  the  number  of  300.     This  massacre  was 

accompanied  with  a  great  mortality.     Upon  the  occurrence  of 

these  calamities,  a  number  of  persons  c-ame  firom  Virginia  to 

New  England.^ 

Death  of  William  Brewster,  ruling  elder  of  the  church  in  Plymouth, 

u!r  mS""    ^^^^  '"  ^^'^  ^^^  y^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^6®'*    George  PbiDips,  first  minister 
G.'piiiiiips.  of  Watertown,  died.^ 

**  or  to  Plimouth  by  right  of  their  patent.  The  question  being  revived,  die 
court  referred  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  commissionerB  of  the  miioD»  wIm  decieod 
it  for  PUmouth."    Winthrop,  u.  212. 

1  Johnson,  188, 189.  Hubbard,  c.  48.  A  church  wai  soim  after  gatibi&nd  at 
Reading.  Wenham  was  built  between  Salem  and  Ipewich ;  and  a  chmch  was 
now  gathered  there. 

9  Peniberton,  MSS.    Hazard,  ii.  18.    CoU.  New  Yofk  Hbt  Soc  Hi.  8S8. 

3  Winthrop,  ii.  164, 165,  and  Notes.  Gow.  Winthrop,  who  was  **  certified  of 
the  massacre  by  a  ship  coming  from  Virginia,"  says,  **  to  the  muiiber  of  tOO  at 
least ; "  Beverley  and  Keith  say,  near  500.  "  An  Indian  whom  tiiey  had  since 
taken  confessed,  that  they  did  it  because  they  saw  the  English  took  up  aD  their 
lands  from  them,  and  would  drive  them  out  of  the  countiy,  and  tiiey  took  tlib 
season  for  that  thev  understood  that  they  were  at  war  in  Enclaod,  and  began  to 

E>  to  war  among  themselves,  for  they  had  seen  a  fi^t  in  the  river  between  a 
ondon  ship  wmch  was  for  the  parliament  and  a  Bristol  ship  wliidi  was  for  the 
king.'*    Winthrop. 

4  Cotton,  Account  of  Plymouth  Church,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ir.  108, 118; 
and  Robbins,  Ordination  Sermon,  Appendix,  from  the  Church  Reeoids.  Morton, 
1643.  Belknap,  Biog.  ii.  Jlrt.  Brewster.  Judge  Davis  [Note  OB  Morton, 
221.]  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  his  character,  and  of  his  famUy  and  deseendanta; 
and,  from  the  Church  Records,  a  toore  extended  account  of  his  Hfe  and  charac* 
ter.  When  a  part  of  Harwich  was  incorporated,  in  1805,  "  it  reeeived  the  name 
of  BretPBter,  in  honour  of  the  venerable  Elder.*' — Mr.  Brewster  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  England.  He  was  a  man  of  eonsideraUe 
abilities  and  learning,  and  of  eminent  piety.  Though  well  qnaMfied  for  tfie 
pastoral  office,  yet  his  diffidence  would  not  allow  him  to  undertidke  it.  In  flie 
destitute  state,  however,  of  the  Plymouth  church,  his  public  services  were  of 
the  highest  utility.  In  his  discourses  he  was  discriminating,  yet  pathetic ;  in 
the  government  of  the  church,  resolute,  yet  conciliatoiy. 

5  Vinthrop,ii.  171.  Mather,  Magnal.  b.  3.  p.  2.  c.  4.  Prince,  375.  He  was 
bom  at  Raymond,  county  of  Norfoft,  in  England ;  educated  at  the  Univenily 
of  Cainbi'lge,  where  he  acquired  a  hiidi  reputation  for  learning ;  and  was  after, 
ward  minister  at  Bozsted  in  Essex.    Ut  came  to  New  Engl^  with  goremor 
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1645. 

An  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  United  MeMiag  of 
Colonies  was  called  on  the  28th  of  June.     The  occasion  of  this  missionen. 
meeting  was,  partly  on  account  of  some  difierences  between  the 
French  and  the  government  of  Massachusetts  about  thehr  aiding 
Monsieur  Latour,  and  partly  about  the  Indians,  who  had  broken 
their  former  agreements  respecting  the  peace  concluded  the  year 
before.     The  commissioners  sent  messengers  to  the  sachems  of 
Narragansets,  requiring  their  appearance  at  Boston,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  a  suspension  of  the  wars  between  the  two ,  natbns. 
The  Narragansets  treated  the  messengers  kindly  at  first,  but 
soon  changing  their  tone,  declared  their  determination  to  have  no 
peace,  without  the  head  of  Uncas.     Roger  Williams  of  Provi-  Troopi 
dence  giving  notice  to  the  commissioners,  that  the  Narragansets  raiiwa- 
would  suddenly  break  out  against  the  English,  they  drew  up  a  Sarngftn- 
declaration,  containing  those  facts  which  they  considered  suffi-  muu 
cient  to  justify  them  in  making  war  against  the  Narragansets.^ 
In  prosecution  of  such  a  war,  they  determined  immediately  to 
raise  300  men.^    The  news  of  the  preparation  of  this  army 
intimidated  the  Narragansets,  who  now  submitted  to  peace,  on 

Winthrop  in  the  Arbella,  and  united  with  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  and  others  in 
the  settlement  of  Watertown.  See  a.  d.  1680.  He  was  pastor  of  the  church 
in  that  town  about  14  years.  Gov.  Winthrop  says,  **  he  was  a  godly  man, 
specially  gifted,  and  very  peaceful  in  his  place ;  *'  and  diat  he  was  buried  2  July, 
**  much  lamented  of  his  own  people  and  others.*'  See  Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog. 
Diet  Tradition  says,  Mr.  PhiUips  lived  in  the  house  now  standing,  opposite  to 
the  Old  Watertown  Burying  g^und.  The  present  occupant,  Mr.  Sawin,  up- 
wards of  70  (whose  fiither  bved  there  to  an  advanced  age),  lately  showed  me 
the  apartments ;  and  remarked,  that  when  tte  house  was  repaired  some  years 
since,  the  sills  and  timber  were  sound  and  good. — Most  of  the  numerous  famifies 
in  New  England,  of  the  name  of  Phillips,  It  is  believed,  are  derived  from  this 
first  minister  of  Watertown.  Mr.  Savage,  in  a  Note  upon  Winthrop,  says,  the 
late  Hon.  William  Phillips  of  Boston,  "  whose  name  is  mentioned  whenever 
Christian  munificence  is  honoured,*'  was  his  **  great  great  great  grandson.*'  A 
valuable  Memoir  of  the  Phillips  Family,  beginning  with  **  the  Rev.  George  PhU- 
lips  of  Watertown,"  is  annexed  to  Rev.  Mr.  Wtsner's  Sermon,  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Hon.  WilUam  PhiUips.    1827. 

1  It  is  entitled,  **  A  Declaration  of  former  passages  and  proceedings  l>etwixt 
the  English  and  the  Narrohiggansets,  with  their  confederates,  wrorein  die 
grounds  and  justice  of  the  ensuing  warr  are  opened  and  cleared."  This  Decla- 
ration  was  published  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  at  Boston,  on  the  19th  of 
August,  1646.  A  copy  of  it  is  preserved  in  Hazard,  ii.  45—50,  and  in  Hubbard, 
c.  51.  In  this  Declaration  it  is  affirmed,  that  the  English  Colonies, "  both  in 
their  Treaties  and  converse  with  the  barbarous  natives  of  this  wilderness,  have 
had  an  awful  respect  to  divine  rules."  The  messengers  sent  by  the  commis- 
sioners  were  **  Sergeant  John  Dawes,  Benedict  Arnold,  and  Frands  Smyth." 
They  were  sent  "to  Pissecus,  Canonnacus  and  other  the  Sachems  of  the 
Narrohiggansett  and  Neantick  Indians,  and  to  Uncus,  Sanmore  of  the  Mohea- 
gans.*'    A  copy  of  their  Instructions  is  in  Hazard,  ii.  28,  29. 

9  Massachusetts  was  to  furnish  190 ;  Plymouth,  40 ;  Connecticat,  40 ;  New 
Haven,  80.    Hutchinson. 
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terms  proposed  to  them  by  the  commissioDers.  These  terms 
were,  That,  as  their  breach  of  covenant  had  been  the  cause  of 
all  the  expense  in  preparing  for  war,  and  it  was  but  reasonable 
that  they  should  reimburse  it,  they  should  pay,  at  diflferent 
periods,  2000  fathoms  of  wampum ;  restore  to  Uncas  all  the 
captives  and  canoes,  which  they  had  taken  from  him,  and  make 
satisfaction  for  destroying  his  com ;  submit  all  matters  of  contro- 
versy between  them  and  Uncas,  to  the  commissioners,  at  their 
next  meeting ;  keep  perpetual  peace  witli  the  English  and  all 
their  allies  and  subjects ;  and  give  hostages  for  the  performance 
of  the  treaty.  This  treaty  was  signed  on  the  SOth  of  August ; 
and  Indian  hostages  were  left.  The  small  English  army,  already 
prepared  to  march,  was  now  disbanded  ;  and  the  4tb  day  of 
September,  which  had  been  appointed  for  a  fast,  was  ordered  to 
be  observed  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving.^ 

The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  laid  an  impost  on  wines 
and  strong  liquors,  for  the  support  of  government,  the  mainte- 
nance of  fortifications,  and  the  protection  of  the  harbours.* 

Most  English  manufactures  having  already  b^un  to  flourish 
in  New  England,  liberty  was  granted  this  year,  by  the  le^slature 
of  Massachusetts,  to  make  iron.  An  iron  work  was  accordhigty 
set  up  at  Lynn,  with  good  patronage,  and  for  a  conaderable  time 
was  carried  on  with  spirit ;  but  at  length,  through  some  fiiult,  it 
failed.3 

A  remarkable  instance  of  justice  occurred  in  Massachusetts 
this  year,  in  the  execution  of  the  law  against  bu}ring  and  seDing 
slaves.  A  negro,  who  had  been  ^'  fi-audulendy  and  injuriously 
taken  and  brought  from  Guinea,"  and  sold  to  Mr.  WiUiams  of 
Pascataqua,  was  demanded  by  the  general  court,  that  he  miglht 
be  sent  home  to  his  native  country.^ 

Manchester,  in  Massachusetts,  was  incorporated.^ 


1  Hutchinson,  i.  138—142.  Trumbull,  i.  162—166.  The  parties  in  this 
Treaty  were,  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  Endbuid,  and 
Pessecus  Mexamio,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Canonicus,  and  otber  Sagamores 
of  the  Narraganset  and  Niantic  Indians.    Hazard,  ii.  40—48,  where  the  Articles 

of  this  Treaty  are  inserted  entire. The  Conunissioners,  **  coarideiing  that 

the  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  have  expended  more  than  their 
proportions  in  the  late  expedition,  and  that  they  have  been  out  of  pmse  a  cood 
value  a  considerable  tyme  before  the  other  colonies  were  at  any  diarge  about 
the  same,"  ordered,  that  those  two  colonies  should  have  the  500  fiitfaoms  of 
wampum,  due  on  the  first  payment,  deducting  the  first  hundred  &tiiom8  ordered 
to  be  given  to  Uncas.    Hazard,  ii.  44. 

5  Massachusetts  Laws.  Ten  shillings  were  to  be  paid  for  every  butt  of  Span- 
ish wine,  landed  in  the  colony.    Hubbard,  c.  66. 

3  Hubbard,  c  46.  **  Instead  of  drawing  out  bars  of  iron  for  ttie  country's 
use,"  says  this  historian,  "  there  was  hammered  out  noAing  but  contention  wad 
lawsuits. 

4  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  i.  76.  The  court  was  "  resolved  to  send  him  back 
without  delay.*' 

6  Winthrop,  ii.  220.   Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vi.  288. 
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A  ship,  built  at  Cambridge,  sailing  for  the  Canaries,  carrjring     1645. 
14  pieces  of  ordnance  and  about  30  men,  was  attacked  by  an   s.^^^^'-^ 
Irish  man  of  war  with  70  men  and  20  pieces.     A  severe  action  N.Eog.tUp 
ensued,  which  continued  a  whole  day ;   but  a  shot  at  leneth  *i,°*" 
taking  off  the  steerage  of  the  man  of  war,  the  New  £ngland  ship 
escaped.^ 

There  were  in  Providence  and  its  vicinity,  about  this  time,  PioTideaoe. 
101  men,  fit  to  bear  arms.^ 

In  the  colony  of  Connecticut  there  were  eight  taxable  towns ;  Towniin 
Hartford,  Windsor,  Wethersfield,  Stratford,  Fairfield,  Saybrook,  ^^^ 
Southampton,  and  Farmington.     In  the  colony  of  New  Haven  N.  HaTcn. 
there  were  six ;  New  Haven,  Milford,  Guilford,  Southold,  Stam- 
ford, and  Branford.^ 

Charles  de  la  Tour,  for  the  sum  of  £2084,  mortgaged  fort  xcadie 
La  Tour,  and  all  his  lands  and  possessions  in  Acadie,  to  sergeant  mons^g^. 
major  Edward  Gibbons,  of  Boston.^ 

The  legislature  of  Virginia  prohibited  dealing  by  barter ;  and  Virgiiiia 
established  the  Spanish  piece  of  eight  at  six  shillings,  as  the  ^^'^^^^' 
standard  of  currency  for  that  colony.^ 

A  conspiracy  of  William  Clayborne  and  Richard  Ingle,  aided  Rebellion 
by  tne  turbulent  spirit  of  the  times,  raised  a  rebellion  in  Mary-  |^^* 
land.     Calvert,  the  governor,  unsupported  by  any  real  power, 
was  constrained  to  flee  into  Virgmia.     Clayborne   and  Ingle 
mstantly  seized  the  administration,  which  they  exercised  with  me 
accustomed  violence  of  the  rebellious.® 

The  fort  of  the  Swedes  at  Delaware  was  burnt,  with  all  its  Swediih 
buildings ;  and  all  their  powder  and  goods  were  blown  up.^  foitbomt 

The  Dutch  governor  at  Santa  Cruz  surprised  the  Enelish  StntaCnm 
governor  on  that  island,  and  murdered  him.     A  war  ensuea  on 
the  island,  in  which  the  Dutch  were  defeated,  and  their  governor 
was  killed.^ 

The  town  of  Boston  had  the  last  year,  granted  to  John  Win-  iron  work 
throp,  jun.   and  his  partners,  and  to   their  heirs  and  assigns  ®"*^^"se  • 
forever,  3000  acres  of  the  common  land  at  Braintree,  for  the 
encouragement  of  an  iron  work  to  be  set  up  about  Monotocot 

river.®    Mr.  Winthrop  had  moved  the  court  for  encouragement 

.  —      •      ■ 

1  Winthrop,  ii.  219.    Hubbard,  c.  67.    The  ship  was  <*  of  about  260  tons." 
«  Pres.  Stiles*  Literary  Diary. 

3  Trumbull,  Conn.  b.  1.  c.  8.  Southampton  and  Soufliold,  on  Long  Isls^ld. 
Farmfaigton  received  its  name  this  year.    See  a.  d.  1640. 

4  Hazard,  i.  641 — 644,  where  there  is  a  copy  of  the  mortgage. 
6  Jeffereon,  Notes  on  Virginia,  247. 

6  Chalmers,  b.  1.  217.    llus  rebellion  was  suppressed  in  August  1646. 

7  Hubbard,  c.  49. 

8  Univ.  Hist.  xli.  261.—"  about  this  time." 

9  Savsure,  on  Winthrop,  ii.  213,  from  Boston  Records.  The  date  is  19th  of 
11  mo.  1643,  which,  N.  S.  is  Jan.  1644.  By  Boston  Records  it  appears,  that 
<<  31  of  11  mo.  1647  [N.  S.  Jan.  1648.]  Uie  8000  acres  of  land  given  by  th« 
town  towards  the  encouragement  of  the  iron-works  at  Braintry  "  had  been  *<  laid 

.  out  according  to  order." 
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1645.     to  the  undertakers,  and  for  the  court  to  join  in  carrjing  oo  the 
v^-v^.^^  work.     The  business  was  well  approved  ;  but  tlie  court,  having 
no  stock  in  the  treasury  to  forward  it,  granted  the  adventurers  a 
Monopoly    monopoly  of  it  for  21  years,  liberty  to  make  use  of  any  six 
^™'^^*      places  not  already  granted,  and  to  have  3  miles  square  in  every 
place  to  them  and  their  heirs,  and  freedom  from  public  charges.^ 
Subemof       At  the  Massachusetts  general  court  in  May,  Passacooaway, 
Merrimack,  the  chief  sachem  of  Merriuiack,  and  his  sons,  came  and  submit- 
ted themselves  and  their  people  and  lands  to  its  jurisdictioD.* 

1646. 

ActofMassi      The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  passed  the  first  act  to 
ifgitiature    encourage  the  carr}'ing  of  the  gospel  to  the  Indians ;  and  recom- 
tbe  sMpei^  mended  it  to  the  ministers  to  consult  on  the  best  means  of 
to  tbe  In-     effecting  the  design.     By  their  advice,  it  is  probable,  the  first 
^^^         Indian  mission  was  undertaken  ;  for  on  the  28th  of  October  Mr. 
John  Eliot,  minister  of  Roxbury,  commenced  those  pious  and 
indefatigable  labours  among  the  natives,  which  procured  Ux  him 
the  tide  of  The  Indian  AposUe.     His  first  visit  was  to  tbe  Indians 
at  Nonantum,  whom  he  had  apprized  of  his  intention.' 
8d  synod  in      By  a  mbtion  of  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  a  synod, 
^Msac  a-  ^g J  f^^  ^y^Q  purpose  of  setUing  a  uniform  scheme  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline,  met  at  Cambridge.^ 

In  an  agreement  made  in  1644,  between  George  Fenwick 
and  agents  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  it  was  stipulated,  that 
a  certain  duty  on  corn,  biscuit,  beaver,  and  cattle,  which  should 
Impost  on  be  exported  from  the  river's  mouth,  should  be  paid  to  Fenwick 
expom  for  the  space  of  ten  years.  This  agreement  was  confirmed,  the 
necticut"'  succeeding  year,  by  the  general  court,  which,  at  the  same  time, 
river.  passed  an  act,  imposing  a  duty  of  2d.  per  bushel  on  all  grain ; 


1  Winthrop,  ii.  218.  This  grant  was  sent  to  them  "  under  die  publick  seal 
tiiis  year."  1645.  Mr.  Sava^,  thou^  not  able  to  determine  the  question* 
whether  the  forge  alluded  to  in  tbe  court's  order,  were  at  Biaintree,  or  Ljrnn, 
found  "  the  interest  was  the  same  in  both  places." 

9  Winthrop,  ii.  214 ;  "  as  Pumham  and  others  had  done  before.*' 

3  Hutchinson,  i.  161—163.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  168 ;  ▼.  256,  257;  tU.  24  ; 
X.  11,  12.  Mather,  Magnal.  b.  8.  193.  They  were  situated  on  Hm  south  side 
of  Charles  river,  about  4  or  5  miles  from  his  house  at  Roxbuir.  On  hb  ap- 
proach to  their  village,  accompanied  by  three  other  persons,  Wmn,  a  wise  and 
grave  Indian,  attended  by  five  or  six  others,  met  Mm,  and  weleomed  him  and 
his  companions  into  a  lai^e  wigwam,  where  a  considerable  number  of  his  coun- 
tnrmen  assembled,  to  hear  the  new  doctrine.  After  a  short  prayer  io  Englisli, 
Mr.  Eliot  delivered  a  sermon,  of  an  hour's  length,  in  the  Indian  language ;  and 
was  well  understood  by  his  new  and  attentive  auditory.  Biany  of  the  heaien 
listened  to  his  discourse  with  tears.  Waban  received  religious  impreesioiis, 
which  were  never  afterward  lost,  and  wliich  happily  qualified  and  disposed  him 
to  aid  the  pious  design  of  converting  his  couatrymen  to  the  Chiifttan  &itb. 
See  A.D.  1647. 

4  Maas.  Hist.  Soc.  m  25.    See  A.  P.  1648. 
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Oct.  on  every  hundred  weight  of  biscuit;  and  a  small  duty  on     1646. 
all  beaver,  exported  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  during  the  same  v^-v-^^ 
period.     The  object  of  this  duty  was  the  maintenance  of  the 
fort  at  Saybrook.     At  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
United  Colonies  this  year,  the  commissioners  from  Connecticut 
made  complaint,  that  Mr.  Pynchon  and  the  inhabitants  of  Spring-  Springfield 
field  refused  to  pay  the  impost.     The  board  of  commissioners  ^  "^** 
judged  the  fort  at  Saybrook  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
towns  on  the  river;  but,  the  subject  of  an  impost  not  having 
been  laid  before  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
commissioners  of  that  colony  having  had  no  instructions  respect- 
ing it,  it  was  deferred  to  the  next  meeting.     At  that  meeting 
(1647J,  the  commissioners,  on  a  full  hearing,  determined,  that  it 
was  01  weighty  consideration  to  all  the  plantations  on  the  river, 
that  the  mouth  of  it  should  be  secured,  and  a  safe  passage  for 
goods,  up  and  down  the  river,  maintained,  though  at  some  ex- 
pense ;  and  that,  as  Springfield  enjoyed  the  benefit,  the  inhabitants 
of  that  town  should  pay  the  impost  of  two  pence  a  bushel  for  *>"? "  '^ 
com,  and  a  penny  on  the  pound  for  beaver,  or  twenty  shillings  Jay  It.  ^ 
on  every  hogshead.^ 

A  few  persons  of  some  influence  in  Massachusetts,  opposed  to  Design  to 
its  civil  and  ecclesiastical   institutions,  and  imagining  that  the  p*'*^"5^ 
parliament  of  England  would  establish  the  presbyterian  form  of  an  goveni- 
church  government  only,  presented  a  petition   to  the  general  mentwp- 
court,  to  establish  that  form  in  this  colony.     The  court  being  ^"*'*  * 
slow  to  censure  them,  they  associated  with  themselves  a  few    ^ 
more  persons,  and  frsgped  a  bill  of  complaint,  containing  gross 
charges  against  the  government  of  the  colony,  with  the  intention 
of  presenting  it  to  parliament ;  but  the  magistrates  detected  and 
suppressed  the  design.     Edward  Winslow,  already  chosen  an 
agent  for  the  colony  to  answer  the  complaint  of  Gorton  and  other 
Familists,  was  now  instructed  to  make  defence  against  these  new 
adversaries,  who  had  taken  measures  to  render  the  colony  ob- 
noxious in  England.^     Winslow,  by  his  prudent  management, 
aided  by  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  many  members 
of  pnrliameat  and  the  principal  persons  in  power,  successfully 
vindicated  the  colony.^ 

1  Trumbull,  i.  165, 166.  Hazard,  ii.  81,  82;  where  are  the  resolutions  of  th« 
g  neral  court  of  Massachusetts  respecting  the  impost,  and  governor  Hopldnt* 
reply  in  behalf  of  Connecticut. 

3  Johnson,  202.  The  suppression  of  the  complainants  "  was  effected  by  a 
•mall  fine  laid  on  them."  That  measures  had  been  taken  against  the  colony, 
appears  by  a  Petition  to  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  the  other  commissioners  for 
Foreign  Plantations,  found  amonsc  the  papers  of  the  malcontents.  The  sub- 
stance of  it  is  in  Hutchinson,  i.  148,  149. 

3  Morton,  1646. — Gorton  and  his  associates  found  more  indulgence  in  Eng- 
land than  the<«e  later  malcontents.  In  1644  he  and  his  friends  procured  a  solemn 
submission  of  the  Narraganset  sachems  to  king  Charles ;  and  Gorton,  Greene^ 
VOL.  I.  36 
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1646. 


Removals 
from  New 
toOidEng- 
laod  excite 
coQcera. 


Freemen 

cboosecom- 

miisioners. 


A  Boston 
ship  seized 
and  confis- 
cated bj  tlie 
French. 


Commer- 
cial ordi- 
nance. 


The  inclination  of  ministers  and  others  to  return  to  the  parent 
country  exciting  serious  apprehension  and  concern  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  the  commissioners  for  the  United  Ck)lonies  proposed,  that 
measures  be  taken  to  detain  in  the  country  such  scholars,  as 
should  receive  contributions  toward  their  education  at  Cambridge. 
The  claim  to  their  public  services  was  founded  on  the  charity 
w^hich  had  been  repeatedly  bestowed  by  the  colonies  for  the 
maintenance  of  poor  scholars  at  Harvard  college.^ 

Ever  since  the  confederation,  the  commissioners  for  the  United 
Colonies  had  been  chosen  by  the  magistrates  and  deputies ;  but 
the  freemen  of  Massachusetts,  viewing  them  as  general  officers, 
now  chose  their  own  commissioners  for  themselves.* 

Captain  Dobson,  in  a  ship  of  80  tons,  double  manned,  fitted 
out  from  Boston  for  trade  with  a  testimonial  for  the  Gulf  of 
Canada,  ran,  in  stress  of  weather,  into  a  harbour  at  Cape  Sable, 
where  he  discharged  several  pieces  of  ordnance.  While  the 
natives  were  trading  with  the  people  on  board,  D*  Aulney  the 
French  governor  sent  20  men  from  Port  Royal,'  who  captured 
the  English,  and  carried  tliem  with  their  ship  into  that  port, 
where  the  ship  and  cargo,  valued  at  £1000,  were  kept  as  con- 
fiscated.    The  men  were  sent  home.^ 

By  an  ordinance  of  the  lords  and  commons  of  England,  all 
merchandise,  goods,  and  necessaries  for  the  American  plantations, 
were  exempted  from  duty  for  three  years ;  on  condition,  that  no 
ship  or  vessel  in  any  of  the  colonial  ports  be  sufilered  to  lade  any 


and  Holden  went  to  England,  and  there  made  a'representitMm  of  ttieir  own 
case.  From  the  g:ovemor  in  chief,  the  lord  high  admiral,  and  comminioneis 
appointed  by  the  Parliament  for  the  English  Plantations  in  America,  they  ob- 
tained, this  year,  1646,  an  order  to  be  suffered  peaceably  to  return  to  the  tract 
of  land  they  had  purchased  in  Narraganset  Bay,  and  there  to  inhabit  without 
interruption.  Their  tract  being  incorporated  in  the  province  of  Providence 
Plantations,  they  returned,  and  carried  on  their  improvements;  and  theUf  in 
honour  of  the  earl  of  W^arwick,  who  had  given  them  fnendly  patronage,  they 
named  the  place  Warwick.  Callender,  36,  37.  The  Passport  for  Samuel  CTor- 
ton,  **  dated  at  W^estminster  May  15,  1646,"  is  in  Hubbard,  c.  55,  and  in  Hazard, 
i.  546.  The  Remonstrance  and  Petition  of  the  "  Governor  and  Company  of 
Massachusetts"  is  in  Hazard,  i  647 — 550.     See  Note  XXX. 

1  Hazard,  ii.  74,  75.  Trumbull,  i.  147.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vU  45.  In  1644, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Shepard  of  Cambridge  wrote  to  the  commissioners,  lepresenTiog 
the  necessity  of  farther  assistance ;  and  desired  them  to  encourage  a  gener^ 
contribution  in  the  colonies.  The  commissioners  recommended  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  several  legislatures ;  they  adopted  the  recommendation ;  and 
and  an  annual  contribution  was  made  through  the  United  Colonies  several  sub- 
sequent years.  In  the  present  case,  the  commissioners  for  Massachusetts 
desired  to  advise  with  the  general  court  and  ministers  of  that  colony,  "  for  the 
ordering  such  a  course,  and  how  such  schollars  may  be  imployed  and  incouraged 
when  tney  leave  the  CoUedge,  either  in  New  Plantations,  or  as  schoole  Masten, 
or  in  ships,  till  they  be  called  and  fitted  for  other  service." 

9  Hubbard,  N.  Eng.  c.  54.  They  had  previously  been  chosen,  ever  since  tbe 
confederation,  by  the  magistrates  and  deputies. 

3  Hubbard,  c  56.  The  ground  of  this  seizure  and  confiscation  appears  t* 
have  been  an  illicit  trade  with  the  natives. 
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goods  of  the  growth  of  the  plantations,  and  carry  them  to  foreign     1646. 
parts,  excepting  in  English  bottoms.     This  was  the  foundation  of  v^-v^-w/ 
those  subsequent  navigation  acts,  which  may  be  termed  the  Com- 
mercial Palladium  of  Great  Britain.^ 

A  great  and  general  battle  was  fought  near  the  confines  of  Battle  be- 
Connecticut,  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Indians,  with  mutual  2^®*?*^ 
firmness  and  obstinacy.     The  Dutch  ultimately  kept  the  field.^     the  iDdiani. 

The  Dutch  governor  (Kieft)  and  the  senate  of  New  Nether- 
lands protested  to  governor  Eaton  of  New  Haven  against  the 
English  colonists,  for  entering  within  their  limits.^ 

1647. 

The  first  general  assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  consisting  of  the  Mayis. 
collective  freemen  of  the  several  plantations  in  the  colony,  met  ^"gJ^J,!* 
at  Portsmouth  on  the  19tli  of  May  ;  established  a  code  of  laws ;  Uv  of  R. 
and  erected  an  institution  of  civil  government.     The  legislative  ^"*«<^- 
power  was  invested  in  a  court  of  commissioners,  consisting  of  six 
persons,  chosen  by  each  of  the  four  towns  of  Providence,  Ports- 
mouth, Newport,  and  Warwick.     Their  acts  were  to  be  in  force, 
unless  repealed  within  a  limited  time  by  the  vote  of  the  major 
part  of  the  freemen  of  the  province,  to  be  collected  at  their 
respective  town  meetings,   appointed   for   that  purpose.     The 
whole  executive  power  appears  to  have  been  invested  in  a  presi- 
dent and  four  assistants,  chosen  from  the  freemen  by  their  several 
towns,  and  constituting  the  supreme  court  for  the  administration 
of  justice.     Every  township,  forming  within  itself  a  corporation, 
elected  a  council  of  six,  for  the  management  of  its  peculiar 
a^irs ;  and  the  town  court  had  the  trial  of  small  cases,  but  with 
an  appeal  to  the  court  of  the  president  and  associates.^ 

1  ADderaoD,  ii.  404,  405.  The  preamble  of  the  ordinance  recites,  **  that 
wherea«  Uie  several  plantations  of  Virginia,  Bermudas,  Barbadoes,  and  other 
places  of  America,  have  been  much  beneficial  to  this  kingdom,  by  the  increase 
of  navigation,  and  of  tfie  castoms  arising  fitim  the  commodities  of  the  growdi 
of  those  plantations  imported  into  diis  Kingdom  &c."  The  ordinance  enacts, 
« that  all  merchandizes,  goods  and  necessaiies,  for  the  supportation,  use,  and 
expence  of  the  said  plantations,  shall  pay  no  custom  nor  duty  for  the  same,  the 
duty  of  excise  only  excepted,  for  three  years  to  come,  except  to  the  plantations 
in  Newfoundland  :  Provided  &c." 

S  Trumbull,  i.  161.  In  that  part  of  Horaeneck,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Strickland's  Plain.  "  Great  numbers  were  slain  on  both  sides,  and 
the  graves  of  the  dead,  for  a  centuiy  or  more,  appeared  like  a  number  of  small 
hills.** 

3  The  words  of  the  Protest  are  "  for  entering  the  limit  of  New  Nethedand." 
New  Haven  is  called  in  that  Protest  "  Red  Hills ; "  and  elsewhere,  by  the 
Dutch,  "  Red  Mounte ; "  from  the  colour  of  the  hills,  which  surround  the  town. 
The  Protest  and  gov.  Eaton's  Answer  are  in  Hazard,  ii.  56,  56.  For  a  farther 
correspondence  t^tween  the  English  and  Dutch  governors  on  this  subject,  see 
Hazard,  u.  68—72. 

4  chahners,  b.  1.  273.    Backus,  N.  £og.  1. 196.    Adams,  N.  JBog.  91. 
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1647.        The  Massachusetts  general  court,  having  given  land  tot  a 
^^-v^-w^  town  where  the  Indian  couverts  of  Nonantum  assembled,  look 
lB*|nngoT-  measures  for  bringing  them  into  a  more  civilized  state.    Upoo 
2S|^j     information,  that  they  were  bv  the  ministry  of  the  word  hroi^t 
Robuhib;  to  some  civility,  and  were  dearous  to  have  a  court  of  ordinary 
judicature  set  up  among  them,  an  order  was  passed,  that  one  or 
more  of  the  magistrates  shall,  once  every  quarter,  keep  a  court, 
where  the  Indians  ordinarily  assemble  to  hear  the  word  of  Ciod, 
to  hear  and  determine  all  causes  both  civil  and  criminal,  not 
i  being  capital,  concerning  the  Indians  only;  and  that  the  In- 
dian sachem  shall  have  libert}*  to  take  orders,  in  the  nature  of 
summons  and  attachments,  to  bring  any  of  their  people  to  the 
said  courts,  and  to  keep  a  court  of  themselves  evety  month,  if 
they  see  occasion,  to  determine  all  causes  of  a  civfl  nature,  and 
such  smaUer  criminal  causes  as  the  said  magistrates  shall  refer  to 
them  :  And  the  said  sachems  sliall  appoint  ofiicefs  to  serve  war- 
rants, and  to  execute  the  judgments  or  warrants  of  either  of  the 
said  courts,  which  officers  shall  be  aUowed  from  time  to  time  by 
the  said  magistrates  in  the  quarter  courts,  or  by  the  governor  : 
And  that  all  fines  to  be  imposed  upon  any  Indian  in  any  of  the 
said  courts,  shall  go  and  be  bestowed  toward  some  meeting 
houses  for  the  education  of  their  poorer  children  in  learning,  or 
other  public  use,  by  the  advice  of  tlie  said  magistrates,  and  of 
Mr.  Eliot,  or  of  such  other  elder  as  shall  ordinarily  instruct  them 
in  the  true  religion.'^     The  court  also  expressed  its  desire,  that 
these  magistrates  and  Mr.  Eliot,  or  such  other  elders  as  shall 
attend  the  meeting  of  said  courts,  would  carefully  endeavour  to 
make  the  Indians  understand  our  most  useful  laws,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  reason,  justice,  and  equity  upon  which  they  are  ground- 
ed ;  and  that  some  care  might  be  taken  of  the  Indians  on  the 
Lord's  day. 
and  at  Con-      While  these  measures  were  pursued  to  impart  to  the  Natick 
cord.  Indians  the  benefits  of  civilization  and  Christianity,  the  Indians 

near  the  place  afterward  called  Concord,  expre^ed  a  wish  to 
be  instructed '  in  die  Christian  faith.  Havmg  heard  what  was 
passing  among  their  countr}'men,  their  sachem,  with  a  few  of  his 
men,  had  attended  the  preaching  at  Nonantum.  Early  in  the 
year,  several  sachems  met  near  the  place  where  Concord  now 
stands,  and  begged  the  government  to  form  a  town,  and  bring 
them  into  a  like  religious  community.  They  agreed  to  set  aade 
their  old  ceremonies ;  to  pray  in  their  wigwams ;  and  to  say 
grace  before  and  after  meat.  A  similar  code  of  laws  was  madte 
for  them,  as  for  those  of  Nonantiun.^ 


t  Efiot's  Ecdest.  Hist  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  x.  13.    Moore's  Memoirs  of  Rev. 
John  Ettot    NooaQtum  is  sometiines  written  Nonitomen. 
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> 

The  French  at  Canada,  in  their  trade  with  the  neighbouring     1647. 
Indians,  had  several  years  been  obstructed  by  the  Mohawks.    v^-v.-<w^ 
Unable  to  subdue  that  ferocious  people,  they,  about  this  time,  The  French 
sent  M.  Marie  as  an  agent,  to  solicit  aid  of  Massachusetts,  with  ^^"ftlil** 
offers  of  liberal  compensation ;  but  the  government  of  that  colony  tachiuetts. 
agreed  not  to  the  alluring  proposal.^ 

A  trade  was  opened  between  New  England  and  Barbadoes,  Trade  with 
and  other  islands  in  the  West  Indies ;  which  was  profitable  to  J*>«  Weit 
the  colonists  and  helped  them  to  discharge  their  engagements  in 
England.     This  summer,  there  was  a  great  drought  in  those  Drought 
islands,  which  caused  an  extreme   scarcity  of  provisions,  and 
brought  those  of  New  England  into  great  demand.     To  this 
scarcity  there  soon  followed  a  great  mortality,  from  an  epidemic  Great  mor- 
disease,  of  which  there  died  in  Barbadoes  6000,  and  in  St.      ^^' 
Christophers,  of  English  and  French,  near  as  many,  and  in  the 
other  islands  proportionably.     The  general  court  of  Massachu- 
setts, on  receiving  the  report  of  tliis  disease,  published  an  order.  Order  to 
that  all  vessels,  which  should  come  from  the  West  Indies,  should  prevent  W. 
stay  at  the  castle,  and  not  come  on  shore,  nor  put  any  goods  on  frJ^^,i. 
shore,  without  license  of  three  of  the  council,  on  penalty  of  £100.  ing  to  shores 
An  intercourse  with  such  vessels  was  prohibited  on  like  penalty. 
A  similar  order  was  sent  to  Salem  and  other  haven  towns.^ 

In  June,  an  epidemic  disease  passed  through  the  colonies  on  Epidemic 
the  American  continent.     The  Indians  and  English,  French  and  Sne^tl^''' 
Dutch,  were  affected  by  it ;  but  the  mortality  was  not  great.^ 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  against  Je-  Act  against 

SuitS.^  Jesuits. 

The  town  bridge,  at  the  entrance  of  Salem  from  Boston,  was  salem. 
built.     It  was  made  of  earth,  secured  with  stone.     The  children 
of  the  poor  in  Salem  were  put  under  masters,  and  into  good 
families,  by  the  town.^ 

1  Gookin's  Historical  Collections  of  the  Indians,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i  161. 
Marie  was  a  **  person  of  orders,  and  most  probably  a  Jesuit."  *'  Great  pay  "  was 
oflTered  by  the  French  "  for  such  succour  "  against  the  Mohawks.  **  The  Eng- 
lish,** savs  Gookin,  "  were  not  willing  to  engage  themselves  in  that  affiur, 
forasmuch  as  the  Maquas  [Mohawks]  had  never  done  any  injury  to  the  English, 
and  in  policy  and  reason  were  like  to  be  a  good  bulwark  between  the  English 
and  French,  in  case  a  time  should  come  of  hostility  between  Uiese  two  nations. 
For  tfiese  and  other  reasons,  M.  Marie  returned  without  succour." 

9  Winthrop,  ii.  310—312.  "  Divers  London  ships  which  rode  there  [W.  1.1 
were  so  short  of  provisions  as  if  our  vesseb  had  not  supplied  them,  they  coula 
not  have  returned  home ;  which  was  an  observable  providence,  that  whereas 
many  of  the  London  seamen  were  wont  to  despise  New  En^^d  as  a  poor 
barren  country  should  now  be  relieved  by  our  plenty.*' — Whether  the  epidemic 
"  were  the  pla^e,  or  pestilent  fever,  it  lolled  in  three  days." 

3  Winthrop.  li.  310.  <*  Wherein  a  special  providence  of  God  appeared,  for 
not  a  family,  nor  but  few  persons  escaping  it,  our  hay  and  com  had  been  lost  for 
want  of  help ;  but  such  was  the  mercy  of  (}od  to  his  people,  as  few  died,  not 
above  40  or  50  in  the  Massachusetts,  and  near  as  many  at  Connecticut." 

4  Hazard,  i.  550,  where  the  act  is  entire. 

5  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vi.  229,  287. 
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1647.        Peter  Stuyvesaot,  succeeding  Kieft,  as  governor  of  New 
>^-v-^^  Netherlands,  laid  claim  to  all  the  lands,  rivers,  and  streams,  from 

Cape  Henlopen  to  Cape  Cod.^ 
Death  of  T.      Thomas  Hooker,  minister  of  Hartford,  died,  at  the  age  of  61 
l^^^l'^^f^  years.'    Canonicus,  the  great  sachem  of  the  NarraganseU,  died 

at  a  very  advanced  age.^ 

1648. 

Proposal  of  The  New  England  colonists  sent  to  the  governor  and  council 
P^'P^^  of  Canada  a  proposal,  that  there  should  be  perpetual  peace  be- 
tween New  tween  the  colonies,  even  though  their  mother  countries  were  at 
*^"«tan<'      war.     The  French  governor  D'AiUeboust  and  his  council  were 

1  Hazard,  ii.  113,  216.  Kieft  took  passage  for  HoDand,  te  a  diip,  ladeo  to 
the  supposed  vahie  of  £20,000 ;  but  the  marinen,  mi^ttakfaig  dw  channel,  were 
carried  into  Seyem,  and  cast  away  on  the  coast  of  Wales  near  Swamey ;  and 
Kieft  and  about  80  other  persons  were  drowned.     Hubbard,  c.  M. 

S  Winthrop,  ii  310.  Referring  to  the  epidemic  in  MiiachuMtti  and  Con- 
nectieut,  gov.  Winthrop  subjoins :  "  But  that  which  made  the  itnke  more 
sensible  and  grievous,  both  to  them  and  to  all  the  county,  was  tbe  deadi  of  that 
fittthfiil  serrant  of  the  Lord,  Mr.  Thomas  Hooker,  pastor  of  the  chardb  in  Hart- 
ford, who,  for  piety,  prudence,  wisdoin,  zeal,  learning,  and  what  dae  miriit 
make  him  serviceable  in  the  place  and  time  be  lived  in,  might  be  compared  with 
men  of  greatest  note ;  and  be  shall  need  no  other  praise :  the  fruts  ef  his  laboon 
in  both  Englands  shaD  preserve  an  honourable  and  hap|n^  remembnaee  of  htm 
forever.**  Mr.  Hooker  was  bom  at  Marfield,  Leicestennire,  m  1566,  educated 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  elected  a  fellow  of  gw»*"— i  coBege.  In 
1626,  he  was  a  lecturer  in  Chelmsford,  but,  not  conforming  Id  tte  choreh  of 
England,  he  was  obliged  to  lay  down  his  ministry.  He  afterwHd  ktft  a  ■chool, 
and' had  for  his  usher,  John  Eliot,  since  styled  in  America  the  Indnn  apostle. 
Being  still  prosecuted  by  the  spiritual  court,  be,  in  1630,  went  to  Holland. 
There  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ames ;  who 
declared,  that,  although  he  had  been  acquainted  with  many  seholazs  of  diTen 
nations,  yet  he  never  met  with  Mr.  Hooker's  equal  for  preachh^,  or  for  dis- 
puting. 'He  came  to  New  England  in  1633.  [See  that  year.]  He  was  pre- 
eminent as  a  preacher  and  a  writer,  and  as  a  Christian  and  a  minister.  His  SMist 
celebrated  work  was  "  A  Survey  of  the  Sunune  of  Church  Discipline,''  whidi 
was  printed  at  London  in  1648,  under  the  inspection  of  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin. 
Mather,  Magnal.  b.  3.  58—68.  Morton,  1647.  Mass.  Hist  Soc  ¥ii.  38—41. 
Qiot  and  Allen*s  Biog.  Diet. 

3  Winthrop,  ii.  30S.  Of  this  Indian  chief  Ri^r  Williams  makes  repeeted 
mention,  in  his  "  Key  into  the  Language  of  the  Indians  in  New  England." 
He  calls  him  **  the  old  Sachim  of  the  Narroganset  bay,  a  wise  snd  peaceable 

prince.** **  Their  government  is  monarchical :  yet  at  present  the  chlefiest 

government  in  the  country  is  divided  between  a  younger  Sachim,  Bfiantunno* 
mu,  and  an  elder  Sachim,  Caunounicus,  of  about  fourscore  years  old,  thisyouns 
man's  uncle ;  and  their  agreement  in  (he  government  is  remaiUile.  The  oU 
Sachim  will  not  be  oflbmied  at  what  the  young  Sachim  doth ;  and  die  yooDf 

Sachim  will  not  do  what  he  conceives  will  displease  his  uncle." In  die  tmdj 

accounts  of  the  Indians  in  New  England,  little  is  to  be  found  of  oblallons  es 
sacrifices.  This  Indian  prince,  in  the  presence  of  Ro^r  Williams,  nve  ft 
singular  example  of  paean  idohitiy :  **  Yea  I  saw  with  uune  own  eyes,  nat  at 
my  late  coming  forth  of  the  country,  the  chief  and  most  aged  peaceable  frther 
of  the  country,  Caunounicus,  having  buried  his  son,  be  homed  his  own  palaces 
and  aD  his  goods  in  it,  amongst  them  to  a  great  value,  in  a  sokom  lememoranoe 
of  his  son,  and  in  a  kind  of  bumble  expiation  to  the  gods,  who,  as  they  btSefe, 
had  taken  his  son  from  him."    Key,  hi  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  in.  M3— 888. 
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9t>  well  pleased  with  the  proposal,  that  they  appdinted  father     1648. 
Dreuillettes  to  go  to  Boston,  and  finish  the  negotiation,  on  coo-  v^-v^*^/ 
dition  that  the  English  colonists  would  assist  the  French  against  and  Frenck 
the  Iroquois.     The  same  reasons,  however,  that  had  already  ^*®""••• 
prevented  them  from  acceding  to  a  similar  proposal,  operated 
against  their  compliance  with  this  condition  ;  and  the  negotiation 
was  witliout  effect.     It  was  afterward  renewed  by  the  French, 
but  in  vain.^ 

Rhode  Island  petitioned,  this  year,  to  be  admitted  into  the  r.  tsiand 
union  ;  but  the  commissioners  for  the  united  colonies,  making  it  ***^*  ?«*">»■" 
a  condition,  that  the  colony  should  acknowledge  itself  within  the  the  anion, 
jurisdiction  of  Plymouth,  it  preferred  the  flattering  benefits  of 
independence  to  all  the  advantages  of  dependent  union .^ 

It  was  ordered  by  the  court  of  Plymouth  colony,  that  no  per-  piymoQ^ 
son,  whether  of  tliis  government  or  of  any  other,  shall  purchase, 
hire,  or  receive  of  gift  of  any  Indian  or  Indians,  any  lands  that  Indian 
lie  within  the  line  of  this  colony,  without  the  order  and  allowance  "*  ** 
of  this  court,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  for  every  acre,  so  bought, 
hired,  or  any  ways  obtained,  £5  to  the  colony's  use.' 

Since  the  consultation,  in  1 634,  respecting  a  body  of  laws,  Massadm- 
adapted  to  the  civil  and  religious  state  of  Massachusetts,  com-  •««»  ^^^ 
mittees,  consisting  of  magistrates  and  elders,  had  been  appointed  ^  "**  * 
almost  every  year  until  this  time,  to  prepare  a  code  lor  that 
colony.     Meanwhile,  laws  of  the  greatest  necessity  had  been 
successively  enacted.     This  year,  lor  the  first  time,  the  whole 
were  collected,  ratified  by  the  court,  and  printed  at  Cambridge.^ 

The  first  instance  of  capital  punishment  for  witchcraft,  in  New  Jo^e. 
England,  occurring  in  colonial  history,  was  in  this  year.     Mar-  cution^or 

witchcraft. 

1  Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  448.     See  a.  d.  1647. 

9  Hazard,  ii.  98—100.  Hutchinson,  i.  c.  1.  1643.  Chalmers,  b.  1. 178.  Neal, 
N.  Eng.  i.  c.  5.  It  is  important  to  obsenre,  that  here,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
Rhode  Island  is  presumed  to  mean  the  Island  (mhf,  without  renird  to  the 
Providence  plantations.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Samuel  Eddy  of  Providence 
for  this  discrimination,  which  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  through  Uie  history  of 
Rhode  Island,  until  the  reception  of  its  charter.  It  ought  to  have  been  remem- 
bered by  mc,  under  the  year  1637,  in  the  article  of  Gorton's  banishment.  "  I 
presume  by  Rhode  Island  the  Island  of  Rhode  Island  is  meant,  though  that 
Island  was  not  settled  till  1638.  There  b  no  evidence  of  Record  of  die  banish- 
ment, so  far  as  respects  R.  Island.  In  March  1642  Randall  Harldon,  Richard 
Carder  and  others,  who.  Backus  erroneously  atky a,  followed  Gorton  to  Newport, 
were  disfranchised  the  Island.  But  there  is  no  mention  of  Gorton. —  Where  J?. 
Island  is  mentioned  before  the  eharter  of  1663,  U  is  probable  the  Isukim 

ONLY  ts  meant.^*    Memorandum,  given  me  in  writing  by  Mr.  Eddy. The 

request  to  the  Commissioners  in  1648,  was  presented  in  writing  by  *<  Mr.  William 
Cottington  and  Capt.  Partridg  of  Rhode  Hand,  in  the  beludfe  of  R.  Island : 
that  wee  the  Ilanders  of  Roode  Hand  may  be  rescaived  into  combination  widi 
all  the  united  colonyes  of  New  England  m  a  firmc  and  perpetuell  League  of 
friendship  and  amity  &c."  Records  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England, 
in  Hazard. 

3  Plymouth  Laws. 

4  Hutchinson,  i.  137.    Josselyn,  268,  265.    Thomas,  Hist.  Printing,  i.  284. 
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1645.     garet  Jooes  of  Charlestown  was  indicted  for  a  witch,  found  goStjf 
v^^-v^-^w/   and  executed.^ 

Sjnoddis-        The  sjnod,  which  met  at  Cambridge  in  1646,  prolncled  its 
^^^        session,  by  adjournments,  to  this  year,  when  it  was  dissolved. 
This  synod  composed  and  adopted  the  phtform  of  church  cfiaci- 
C«niiridge   pliue,  called  "  The  Cambridge  Platform,"  and  now  recommeiided 
^****^*™*     it,  together  with  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  to  die 
general  court,  and  to  the  churches.     The  churches  of  New  Eng- 
land in  general  complied  with  the  recommendatioo ;  and  the 
Cambridge  platform,  with  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  formed   the 
religious  constitution  of  the  New  England  colonies.' 
Marble-  Marblebead,  hitherto  a  part  of  Salem,  had  the  consent  of  the 

*»«i.  town  for  separate  town  privileges.^ 

Maiden.  The  town  of  Maiden  was  built  on  the  north  side  of  Mystic 

river,  by  several  persons  from  Charlestown,  who  gathered  them- 
selves into  a  church.^ 
Chorch  The  inhabitants  of  Boston  being  now  too  numerous  to  meet  in 

«**5'*^**  one  assembly,  the  people  in  the  north  east  part  of  the  town  formed 
of  Boston,    a  distinct  church ;  and,  the  next  year,  erected  an  edifice  for 

public  worship.^ 
New  Lon-  Several  persons  having  begim  a  plantadon  at  Pequol  harbour, 
<Jon  fettled.  ]^|jp^  Richard  Blinman,  minister  at  Gloucester,  renioved  to  this 
new  setdement ;  which,  after  his  arrival,  received  considerable 
accession.^  The  inhabitants  now  consistiue  of  more  than  40 
families,  the  general  court  granted  them,  lor  their  encourage- 
ment, three  years'  exemption  from  colonial  taxation*  John  H  m- 
throp,  esquire,  was  authorized  to  superintend  the  affiurs  of  the 
plantation  ;  wliich  was  afterward  called  New  London.^ 

1  Winthrop,  ii.  326.    Hubbard,  c.  57.    Hutchinson,  i.  150. 

3  Mather,  Magna],  b.  5.  3 — 38,  where  the  platform  is  inserted.  Thunbuli* 
Conn.  i.  2S9— 291.  Neal,  N.  Eng.  u.  33.  Adams,  N.  Eng.  89,  90.  Man. 
Hist.  Soc.  vii.  25.  The  ministers  and  churches  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven 
were  present  at  the  sjrnod,  and  united  in  the  form  of  di^pline  whicfa  it  recom- 
mended. This  platform,  with  the  ecclaiiastical  laws,  was  the  reigioui  constitii- 
tion  of  Connecticut  until  the  compilation  of  the  Saybrook  Platlbim.  See  a.  d. 
1708. 

3  Bentley,  Hist.  Salem,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vi.  233. 

4  Johnson,  211. 

5  Johnson  [2l2  ]  says,  this  was  the  30th  church  in  MaMadmaetta.  That 
part  of  the  town  was  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  narrow  stream,'*  which  waa 
'*  cut  through  a  neck  of  land  by  industry."  It  is  the  stream  which  paaaea  under 
Mill  bridge.    See  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  257. 

6  Mr.  Blinman  was  the  first  miniftter  of  New  London ;  where  he  continaad 
until  1658,  when  he  went  to  New  Haven.  Returning  afterward  to  £n^^aifed«  be 
was  settled  at  Bristol,  where,  having  lived  *'  to  a  s^ood  old  age,"  he  died.  Dr. 
Mather  says,  "  after  a  faithful  discharge  of  his  ministry,  at  Gloucester  and  at 
New  London,  he  returned  into  England.  One  of  the  last  things  he  did,  was  to 
defend  in  print  the  cause  of  Infant  Baptism."  Magnal.  b.  3.  213.  Pres.  Stilea, 
MSS.  Nonconformist's  Memorial  (Pahner's  edit.),  iii.  177.  Trumbull,  i.  169, 
493.     See  a.  d.  1642. 

"  Tmmbufl,  Conn.  b.  1.  c.  9.    The  Indian  name  of  the  land,  where  the  fiivt 
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A  church  in  Virgioia,  gathered  by  the  ministers  sent  from  New     1648. 
England  in  1642,  now  contained  118  members;  but  its  enlarge-   v^-v^-w/ 
menl  afforded  it  no  security.     Sir  WUiam  Berkeley,  governor  Church  in 
of  the  cobny,  had  already  banished  Mr.  Durand,  its  elder ;  and  ^'W™** 
Mr.  Harrison,  its  pastor,  now  enjoined  to  depart  from  the  coun- 
try, came  to  New  England.^ 

Of  the  Susquehannah  Indians,  not  more  than  110  were  now  Susqaehan* 
left ;  these,  with  the  Oneidas  and  Wicomeses,  their  "  forced  «»h Indians, 
auxiliaries,"  amounted  to  250.^ 

1649. 

Charles  I.  of  England  was  beheaded  at  Whitehall,  at  the  Jan.  so. 
age  of  61  years.  The  house  of  lords  was  suppressed ;  the  ?*{J^'lI* 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  were  abolished;  and  the 
whole  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  Justice  was  no 
longer  to  be  administered  in  the  king's  name ;  a  new  great  seal 
was  made  ;  every  thing  bearing  the  marks  of  royalty  was  re- 
moved ;  and  the  tide  of  the  realm  was  exchanged  K)r  that  of 
The  Commonwealth  of  England.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  de- 
clared captain  general  of  the  troops  of  the  state ;  and  afterwards 
rose  to  the  supreme  power,  with  the  title  of  Protector.' 

settlements  were  begun  in  1646,  was  Nameaug,  aUaa  Towawog.  Tnimbnll. 
In  Pres.  Stiles*  Itineraiy  it  appears  by  an  extract  from  a  deed,  dated  1654,  that 
6ie  ^j^ace  was  cafled  Pequot,  alias  Nameeug  and  Tawawog,  or  Tawaw-wag. 
In  lo64,  the  whole  traot,  now  comprised  in  New  London  and  Groton,  was 
called  Pequot ;  and  retained  this  name  about  four  years ;  but  in  1668  (Mardb  24) 
die  assembly  of  Connecticut  passed  an  act  for  its  alteration.  **  This  court,  con- 
sidering that  there  hath  yet  no  place,  in  any  of  the  cotonies,  been  named  in 
memory  of  the  city  of  London,  there  being  a  new  plantation,  settled  upon  that 
fiir  river  Mohea^an,  in  the  Peauot  country,  being  an  excellent  harbour  and  a 
fit  and  a  convement  place  for  future  trade,  it  being  also  the  only  place  which 
the  English  in  these  parts  have  possessed  by  conquest,  and  that  upon  a  veiy 
just  war  upon  that  great  and  warlike  people,  the  Pequots,  Uiat  tfierefore  Uiey 
might  thereby  leave  to  posterity  the  memory  of  diat  renowned  city  of  London, 
i^m  whence  we  had  our  transportation,  have  thought  fit,  in  honour  ta  that 
&mous  cihr,  to  call  the  said  plantation^  New  Loirooic."  The  name  of  the  river 
was  also  cjfianged,  and  called  the  Thames.    Trumbull. 

1  Hubbard,  c.  56.  The  recurrence  of  the  name  of  Berkeley  reminds  me  of 
an  error,  concerning  the  succession  of  governors  in  Virginia.  See  a.  d.  1689. 
It  appears,  that  when  the  commission  of  eovemor  Harvey  was  revoked.  Sir 
Francis  Wyatt  was  appointed  governor ;  and  that  the  administration  of  Wyatt 
was  from  1639,  when  Harvey  was  superseded,  to  1641,  when  Berkeley  was 
appointed.    Savage,  Note  on  Winthrop,  ii.  159,  160.    See  Campbell,  Viig. 

Alien,  Biog.  and  Lempriere  (Lord*s  edit.),  Jirt.  Wyatt. ^Mr.  Harrison,  after 

residing  a  year  or  two  in  New  Eiiffland,  went  to  England,  where  he  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity.    He  setUed  at  last  in  beland.    Hubbard. 

^  SmiUi,  New  Jersey,  81. 

9  Hume,  Hist.  Ensland,  v.  c.  59.  Henault,  France,  ii.  118.  Rapin,  ii.  b.  21. 
The  commons  took  the  name  of  parliament.  On  one  side  of  the  Great  Seal  was 
seen  the  parliament  aittinc,  with  this  inscription.  The  Great- Seal  of  the  ParUa- 
ment  of  the  Commonwealth  (/England  ;  on  the  other  side,  the  arms  of  England 
and  Ireland,  with  Uiese  words.  The  first  year  of  Freedom  by  Ood^s  Blessing 
restored, 

VOL.  I.  37 
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1649.  On  the  publication  of  the  accounts  of  the  hopeful  progress  of 
v^^-v^^w  the  Indians  in  New  Endand  in  the  knowledge  of  the  go^id,  the 
Snrieijfor  attention  of  the  Enzlish  nation  was  excited  to  the  subject.  Bj 
Krfmwi*  the  solicitation  of  £dward  Winslow,  then  m  England  as  agent 
hicorpofat-  foT  the  United  Colonies,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  by 
^  which  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  Endand 

was  incoqnrated.^ 

PkoTiDce  of      Oa  the  decease  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  his  estate  in  the 

Maine.        Province  of  Maine  feU  to  his  eldest  son  Jolui ;  who,  througii 

discouragement  or  incapacit}',  took  no  care  of  it.     Most  of  the 

commissioners,  appointed  to  govern  ibis  province,  having  deserted 

it.  the  remaining  inhabitants  were  now  obliged  to  comboie  for 

their  own  securit)'.^ 

July  23.  A  proposal  was  made  to  the  commissioners  for  the  United 

fW»^      Cobnies,  from  New  Haven  general  court.  What  course  might 

tag  Deia-°*  taken  for  the  speedy  planting  of  Delaware.    After  due  delibera- 

ware.  tion,  the  conclusion  of  the  commissioners  was,  nol  to  patronise 

the  projected  plantation.^ 
Gnmt  of  During  the  extreme  distress  of  the  royal  PUtj  in  England, 

^^  **Ra  ^^^  y®^>  ^®  immense  terxiiory,  lying  been  die  litas  Kappa- 
pa^DocT  bannock  and  Potowmac,  was  granted  to  k>rd  HofNOfti  Berkeley, 
and  Pocow-  Culpepper,  and  other  cavaliers,  who  probably  widied  to  make 
""^^  Virginia  an  asylum/ 

CoDD.  body      The  first  body  of  laws  for  the  commonwedthy  compiled  by 
of  iawc.       ]^|j.^  Roger  Ludlow  at  the  request  of  the  general  oouit  of  Con- 
necticut, was  established  by  that  court  in  May.^ 

1  Gookin,  HL<t.  Coll.  of  the  iDdians  in  New  Endand,  c.  11.  Mast.  Hilt  Soc 
i.  212.  Nea).  N.  Eng.  i.  c.  6.  Hutchinson,  i.  c.  1.  1649.  This  Society  was  to 
consist  of  16  perwns,  namely,  a  president,  treasurer,  and  14  ■MJifintu ;  nho 
were  authorized  to  purchase  real  estate  not  exceeding  £2000  per  amMBDy  and  to 
posses:*  g:oods  and  money  without  restriction.  The  rommiwiniMiri  lor  the 
United  Colonies  of  New  England,  or  such  penons  as  they  should  appoint,  were 
to  have  power  to  receive  and  dispose  of  the  monies,  leoeiTed  by  tfie  Sodety* 
**  in  such  manner  as  should  best  and  principally  conduce  to  the  pieefhiiy  aoid 
propagating:  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Natives,  and  for  mamtenaiiee  of  ecooola. 
and  uursenes  of  learning,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  mtivee.  Hub- 
bard, c.  76.  Bihiiotheca  Americ.  93.  Hazard,  i.  635.  Morton,  MS.  Hoom- 
beek  [de  Convereione  Indorum,  261.]  says,  the  English  piiliaiifint  becan  ta 
take  measures  for  the  promotion  of  this  pious  design  so  early  as  17  Hwdi  1617. 

'^  Belknap,  Bioc  i.  389,  390.    jfrf .  Gorges. 

3  Hazard,  ii.  127.  It  was  in  consideration  of  **  the  present  state  of  the  eoloniet» 
s:enerally  destitute  of  sufficient  hands  to  cany  on  their  necesaaiy  occupations,** 
that  the  commissioners  judged  it  expedient  to  take  no  part  in  dib  enterprise, 
Tliey  declared,  however,  that  if  any  persons  from  any  of  the  colonies  sboiad  go 
to  Delaware,  and,  v«ithout  leave  of  the  New  Haven  merchants,  should  seat 
themselves  on  any  part  of  their  land,  or,  in  any  respect,  be  iqjurious  to  them  in 
their  title  and  interest  there,  they  would  neither  protect  nor  own  tfiem  in  such 
procedure.  They,  in  fine,  left  the  New  Haven  merchants  to  their  just  liberty, 
to  dispose  of  the  land,  which  they  had  purchased  in  those  parts,  or  to  improve 
or  plant  it,  *<  as  they  should  see  cause."    See  a.  n.  1648. 

4  Chabners,  b.  1.  880.    See  a.  d.  1669  and  1678. 

5  Pres.  Stiles'  MSS.  from  the  Colony  Records.    Bfr.  Ludlow  was  reqvMled 
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A  body  of  1000  Iroquois,  in  March,  suddenly  attacked  the     1649. 
Huron  village  of  St.  Ignatius,  containing  400  persons,  all  of  v^^v^w/ 
whom,  excepting  three,  they  massacred.^ 

John  Winthrop,  governor  of  Massachusetts    died,  aged  63  ;*  ^n5,5op* 
and  Thomas  Shepard,  minister  of  Cambridge,  aged  44  years.^     4r  T.  Shep- 

aid. 

in  1646  to  make  the  compilatioh.  It  was  a  work  of  labour  and  difficulty.  "  It 
comprised,"  si^  Secretary  Day,  "  besides  a  complete  cdllection  of  our  own 
laws  then  in  force,  many  provisions  borrowed  from  Massachusetts.  It  was 
divided,  like  the  Justinian  code,  into  tides  and  laws.'*  It  was  copied  the  next 
year  into  the  book  of  public  records.    Day's  Hist.  Judiciary  of  Connecticut. 

1  Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  448. 

9  Mather,  Magnal.  b.  2. 8.  Morton,  1649,  and  Judge  Davis's  Note.  Belknap, 
Biog.  ii.  jSrt,  Wiimuiop.  The  talents  and  virtues,  the  wealth  and  influence, 
of  Siis  eminent  man,  signally  qualified  him  for  the  chief  magistracy  in  an  infiint 
plantation,  of  which  he  was  the  father,  as  well  as  governor ;  and  the  same  rare 
assemblage  of  qualifications  would  have  enabled  him  to  shine  in  a  larger  sphere, 
and  more  elevated  situation.  Governor  Winthrop's  first  lot,  called  the  green, 
was  the  comer  of  the  street,  part  of  which  was  afterwards  taken  for  the  Third, 
or  Old  South  Church.  Note  on  Winthrop,  818.  Mr.  Prince,  pastor  of  that 
church,  said,  governor  Winthrop  "  died  in  the  very  house  I  dwell  in."  The 
character  of  governor  Winthrop  appears  from  his  acts  in  public  and  private  life. 
It  may  be  inferred  from  his  own  Journal,  which  contains  an  accurate  and  fidthfiil 
record  of  an  infant  colony — concerning  which  he  might  have  truly  said,  **  quo- 
rum pars  magna  fui " — ^from  its  foundation  to  near  the  close  of  his  life ;  a  period 
of  neariy  19  years.  It  begins  29  March  1630,  and  closes  11  January  1648-9. 
In  all  colomal  history,  whether  Egyptian,  Phenidan,  IVrian,  Grecian,  Roman, 
or  any  oUier,  such  an  instance  of  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  a  colony 
cannot  be  found.  The  original  MS.  Journal  or  History  of  governor  Winthrop 
was  divided  into  three  bodks.  The  two  first  books  were  procured  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Winthrop  fiimily  by  the  first  |;ovemor  'jn^Q^t'uU,  and  were  pub> 
Ushed  at  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  in  1790,  m  an  8vo.  volume.  The  third  book 
was  procured  by  Mr.  Prince,  while  compiling  his  invaluable  Annals ;  but  he  did 
not  bring  them  down  so  far  as  to  make  use  oi  it.  Blr.  Prince,  who  died  in  1758, 
bequeathed  his  coUection  of  books  and  manuscripts  to  the  Church  and  Society 
of  which  he  was  pastor.  The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  desirous  to 
have  this  rich  treasure  accessible  to  its  members,  appointed  a  committee  to  make 
application  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  New  England  Library  (so  called  by  Mr. 
Prince),  for  its  deposit  in  the  Society's  room.  The  apptication  was  success- 
ful ;  and  the  committee  was  allowed  to  make  a  selection.  In  examining  the 
books  and  MSS.  for  that  purpose,  the  present  writer,  after  a  long  and  careful 
scrutiny,  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  the  precious  MS.  of  Winthrop,  and  to  pro- 
duce it  to  the  Historical  Society.  James  Savage,  Esq.  consented  to  undertake 
the  care  of  transcribing  it ;  and,  in  1825-6,  he  published  the  entire  work,  with 
copious  and  illustrative  Notes,  in  two  volumes.  Like  an  Egyptian  pyramid, 
without  the  obscurity  of  its  hierogl3rphic  characters,  it  will  be  an  imperishable 

monument  of  its  Author,  and  of  a  virtuous,  free,  and  happy  Republic. For 

an  account  of  this  MS.  see  2  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iv.  200—202 ;  and  for  an 
account  of  the  Books  and  MSS.  deposited  in  its  Library  by  the  Old  South 
Church  and  Society,  vii.  179^185. 

3  Mather,  Magnal.  b.  8.  57—68.  Morton,  244.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  vii.  42—47. 
Eliot,  Bio^.  Diet.  Art,  Shxpahd.  Mr.  Shepard  was  an  eminentiy  pious  man, 
an  impressive  preacher,  and  a  very  distinguished  divine.  As  a  writer  on  ex- 
perimental religion,  he  was  one  of  tiie  most  judicious,  discriminating,  and  useful, 
that  has  ever  appeared  in  New  England.  He  was  esteemed  by  his  contempo- 
raries as  preeminent ;  **  and  his  works  are  now  read  with  sacred  delight  by 
many  serious  people."  His  publications  were  both  doctrinal  and  practical. 
His  Treatise  upon  **  the  morality  of  the  sabbath  "  is  very  learned  and  judicious. 
Eliot.  Among  his  publications  were  one  upon  the  matter  of  the  visible  church, 
and  another,  upon  me  church-membership  of  little  children ;  **  New  England's 
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STUTTESiNT,  the  Diitch  goFeniorof  New  Netberitnds,  «r- 
rmng  at  Hartford,  demanded  of  the  coroimssioners  fiir  die 
United  Colonies  a  full  surrender  of  the  lands  on  Connecticut 
river.  After  a  correspondence  and  an  altercation  of  several 
days,  the  controversy  was  referred  to  arbitrators,  who  oonclnded 
on  articles  of  agreement  at  Hartford.^ 

The  college  at  Cambridge  was  made  a  body  corporate,  by  an 
act  of  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts ;  and  received  a  charter, 
luider  the  seal  of  the  colony,  by  the  name  of  '*  The  President 
and  Fellows  of  Han'ard  college."* 

On  the  island  of  Martha^s  Vineyard  there  were  about  40ftmi- 
lies  of  Indians,  who  professed  the  Cliristian  religioo,  and  attended 
the  reVidous  instructions  of  Mr.  >fayhew.  The  whole  island 
gradually  embraced  Cliristianity,  and  adopted  die  EngGsh  cus- 
toms and  manners,  in  their  luisbandn'  and  other  oonoems.' 


lameDta*k>n«  for  Old  England's  errors ;  **  a  sennoD  on  rabyeciiMi  to  Chiift ;  iiiA 
one  on  inoffectual  hearing  of  the  word.  ^*  The  Sincere  Coovert  **  PM^d  ^btouA 
several  editions  in  London.  "  The  Sound  Believer*'  ha»  beeo  oneo  printed  m 
America.  H»  Sermons  on  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virs;in«  were  printni,  in  fefio, 
aAer  hL«  death ;  and  of  thi«  work  the  ereat  president  Edwards  made  6ee  use, 
in  his  Treatise  on  the  Religious  Affection*.  The  di^oorefy  of  a  copy  of  Kliii 
work,  printed  in  two  neat  Svo.  volumes  at  Falkirk,  in  Scotland,  in  1797,  was  to 
Die  a  striking  pioof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  conthwed  to  be  held  in 
that  enliiditened  countn*,  down  to  our  own  'laj'. 

1  Gov.  TnimbulIN  ^tS.  State  and  Oiisin  of  Coimeeticat.  HnMiaid,  c.  42. 
Hutchinson,  i.  So,  159,  514.  Hazard,  ii.  170—173  ;  21S— 230,  252,  MS— Ul. 
TrumbuU,  i.  b.  1.  10.  191 — 193.  The  commLwioners  clio«e  Mr.  Bcadslreet  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Prince  of  Plymouth ;  the  Dutch  governor  chose  Thomas 
Willet  and  George  Baxter.  In  reieard  to  limits,  it  was  agreed :  That  on  Long 
Island  a  strait  and  direct  line,  run  from  the  westernmost  part  of  Ovitm  Bay  to 
the  sea,  shall  be  the  bounds ;  the  easteriy  part  to  belong  to  the  Engfish,  and  die 
westernmost  to  the  Dutch  :  and  that  the'  bounds  on  the  main  land  begin  at  die 
west  side  of  Greenwich  bay,  about  four  miles  from  Stamford,  and  nm  a  oorAerly 
line  20  miles,  and,  be3*on<rthat  distance,  as  it  fhaJl  be  agreed  by  the  two  govern- 
ments of  the  Dutch  and  New  Haven,  provided  the  said  line  come  not  wldiin 
10  mUes  of  Hudson's  river.  It  was  also  agreed,  that  the  Dutdi  riiODld  not 
build  any  house  within  six  miles  of  the  said  line  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Oreenwlch 
to  remain  (till  farther  consideration)  under  the  eoverament  of  die  Dutch. 
Anodier  article  of  agreement  was,  that  the  Dutch  should  hold  aO  the  lands  in 
Hartford,  of  which  they  were  actually  possessed ;  and  all  the  resdoe,  on  both 
sides  of  Connecticut  river,  was  to  remain  to  the  English  there.  These  limits 
were  to  be  strictly  and  inviolably  observed  until  a  full  and  final  determination  in 
Europe,  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  two  states  of  EnHand  and  Holland.  The 
articles  of'agreement  are  in  Hutchinson,  Hazard,  and  Trumbull. 

2  Hutchinson,  i.  171.  Neal,  N.  Eng.  i.  297.  The  college  was  goFemed 
under  this  charter  until  1685,  when  the  colonv  charter  was  vacated. 

3  Hubbard,  c.  76.  The  families  mentioned  in  the  text, "  did  [in  1650.]  at- 
tend upon  the  publick  means  appointed  by  the  care  of  Mr.  Mayhew,  to  instnict 
diem  fordier  tMrein ;  insomuch  that  now  aO  the  island,  in  a  manner  hath  em- 
braced our  religion  and  follow  our  customs  and  manners  &c.'*  But  by  fiotr. 
Mr.  Hubbard  doubdets  meant  the  time  when  he  wrote,  whidi  might  be  20  or 
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The  south  part  of  the  town  of  Barnstable  in  Massachusetts     1650. 
was,  about  this  time,  amicably  purchased  of  Wianno  and  several   v^-v^w' 
other  sachems.* 

The  constitution  of  Maryland  was  established.     A  law  was  Obutita- 
passed  for  settling  the  provincial  assembly.     It  enacted,  that  tionofMi^ 
those  members,  called  by  special  writ,  should  form  the  Upper  tJILi. 
House ;  that  those,  chosen  by  the  hundreds,  should  compose  the 
Lower  House ;  and  that  all  bills,  which  should  be  passed  by  the 
two  houses,  and  assented  to  by  the  governor,  should  be  deemed  the 
laws  of  tlie  province,  and  have  the  same  efl^t,  as  if  the  freemen 
were  personally  present.     The  colony  was  now  divided  into  three  coion?  di- 
counties,  which  contained  eight  hundreds.     Laws  were  enacted  Vided  Into 
for  peopling  Maryland.     An  order  was  made  for .  the  relief  of  "'"""*•• 
the  poor.     Punishments  were  provided  for  various  crimes.     The  Salutary 
fees  of  office  were  regulated.     The  interests  of  agriculture  and  **"'•* 
commerce  were  encouraged.     Public  prosperity  and   private 
happiness  were  thus  promoted  by  salutary  laws,  which  were  as 
prudently  executed,  as  wisely  planned.^ 

Charles  II.  transmitted  from  Breda  a  new  commission  to  Sir  j„„e 
William  Berkeley,  as  governor  of  Virginia,  declaring  his  intention  Commit- 
of  ruling  and  ordering  the  colony  according  to  the  laws  and  g|5*v°mo?of 
statutes  of  England,  which  were  to  be  established  there.     Thus,  Virginia, 
while  that  prince  was  not  permitted  to  rule  over  England,  he 
exercised  the  royal  jurisdiction  over  Virginia.^    The  authority  of  Oct.  3. 
the  crown  continuing  to  be  acknowledged  in  Virginia,  and  in  of  pTriU-^ 
several  of  the  West  India  islands,  the  parliament  issued  an  ordi-  mem. 
nance  for  prohibiting  trade  with  Barbadoes,  Virginia,  Bermuda, 
and  Antego.^ 

The  Caribbee  isle  of  Anguilla  was  now  first  settled  by  some  Anguiiia 
English  people.*  w^Sed. 

' — — — — —  '■■-■--         ■  .    I  ^  — ► 

80  years  after  this.  His  account  of  the  same  Indians,  in  the  same  chapter,  is  as 
follows.  **  But  the  greatest  appearance  of  any  sairine  worlc,  and  serious  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  amongst  any  of  them  was  a(  Martin's  [Martha's]  Vine- 
yard, which,  beginnins  in  the  year  1645,  hath  gradually  proceeded  till  this 
present  time,  wherein  5\  the  island  is  in  a  manner  leavened  with  the  profession 
of  our  religion,  and  hath  taken  up  the  practice  of  our  manners  in  ciril  behaviour, 
and  our  manner  of  cultivating  the  earth.  It  is  credibly  reported  that  there  are 
two  hundred  families  of  them  that  do  so,  and  that  there  are  about  six  or  seven 
that  are  able  to  instruct  the  rest,  by  catechising  or  other  ways  of  teaching." 

1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Society,  iii.  16. 

S  Chalmers,  b.  1.  220,  221.  The  constitution .  of  Maryland  continued  above 
120  years,  until  the  revolutionary  war.  At  the  time  of  its  adoption  the  most 
common  and  useful  arts  must  have  made  but  smaH  progress  in  the  colony ;  for 
the  preceding  year  (1649)  an  order  was  passed,  **  providing  for  the  smith."  lb. 

3  Chalmers,  b.  1. 122.  Robertson,  b.  9.  For  the  prevention  of  the  rebeUiou 
of  8abjectl^  or  the  invasion  of  enemies,  the  commission  empowered  the  governor 
and  council  "  to  build  castles  and  fortifications,  at  the  expense  of  the  planters." 

4  Chalmers,  b.  1. 122, 123.  Schobell's  acts  and  ordinances,  1650.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  ordinance,  Massachusetts,  the  next  year,  jpsMed  an  act  against 
trade  widi  those  places,  until  their  "  compliance  with  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,"  or  £utfaer  order  of  the  General  Court.    Hazard,  i.  553. 

5^Univ.  Hist.  zli.  280.    Anderson,  u.  414 ;  «  whose  posterity  stiU  hold  it." 
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1651. 

The  parliament  of  England  passed  the  famous  Act  of  Navi- 
gation. It  had  been  observed  with  concern,  that  the  Ei^bh 
merchfeints  for  several  years  past  had  usually  freighted  the  HbU 
landers'  shipping  for  bringing  home  their  own  merchandise, 
because  their  freight  was  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  of  the  English 
ships.  For  the  same  reason  the  Dutch  ships  were  made  use  of 
even  for  importing  American  products  from  the  English  colonies 
into  England.  The  English  ships  meanwhile  lay  rotting  in  the 
harbours ;  and  the  English  mariners,  for  want  of  empioyment, 
went  into  the  service  of  the  HoUanders.  The  commonwealth 
now  turned  its  attention  towards  the  most  eflfectual  mode  of  re- 
taining the  colonies  in  dependence  on  the  parent  state,  and  of 
securing  to  it  the  benefits  of  their  increasing  commerce.  With 
these  views,  the  parliament  enacted,  "  That  no  merchandise,  either 
of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  including  also  the  English  plantations 
there,  should  be  imported  into  England  in  anv  but  English  built 
ships,  and  belonging  either  to  English  or  English  plantation  sub- 
jects, navigated  also  by  an  English  commander,  and  three  fi>urths 
of  the  sailors  to  be  Englishmen ;  excepting  such  merchandise,  as 
should  be  imported  directly  from  the  original  place  of  their 
growth  or  manufacture  in  Europe  solely :  and  that  no  fish  should 
thenceforward  be  imported  into  England  or  Ireland,  nor  exported 
thence  to  foreign  parts,  nor  even  from  one  of  their  own  home 
ports,  but  what  should  be  caught  by  their  own  fishers  only."  ^ 

A  sumptuary  law  was  passed  this  year  by  the  legtslature  of 
Massachusetts.^ 

The  general  court  of  Massachusettss  having  at  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Eliot,  minister  of  Roxbury,  granted  the  land  at  Natick  to 
the  natives,  a  considerable  body  of  them  combined  together,  and 
built  a  town  there,  which  they  called  Natick.  As  soon  as  they 
had  fixed  their  settlement,  they  applied  for  a  form  of  civil  govern- 
ment to  Mr.  Eliot,  who  advised  them  to  adopt  that  which  Jethro 
proposed  to  Moses.  About  100  of  them,  accordingly,  met 
together  on  the  6th  of  August,  and  chose  one  ruler  of  100,  two 
rulers  of  fifties,  and  ten  rulers  of  tens.  After  this  election,  they 
entered  into  a  solemn  covenant.^ 


1  Anderson,  ii.  415,  416.  Robertson,  b.  9.  p.  303,  Jones'  edit.  This  act 
evaded  at  fi»t,  by  New  En|;Iand,  which  still  traded  in  all  parts,  and  enjoyed  a 
priWlege  peculiar  to  themselves,  of  importing  their  goods  into  England,  nee  of 
all  customs.  Minot,  Mass.  i.  40.  It  was  afterwards  "  a  source  of  difficulty  t* 
the  colony." 

9  Massachusetts  Laws.    See  Note  XXXI. 

3  Mather,  Magna!,  b.  3. 197.    Gooldn,  Hist.  Coll.  of  Indians,  in  Mata.'Hiat. 
Soc.  i.  180, 181.    Neal,  N.  Eng.  i.  c.  6. 
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The  assembly  of  Connecticut  passed  an  act  to  encourage  the     1651. 
discovery  of  mines.^     Saybrook  sent  deputies  to  the  general  v.^-v^^w^ 
assembly,  and  consented  to  be  taxed  for  6ve  years  past.^    About  Mines, 
this  time  was  begun  the  settlement  of  the  towns  of  Norwalk  and  Norwalk. 
Middletown.^    Med6eld,  in  Massachusetts,   was  incorporated.  Miiidie- 
The  land  was  purchased,  about  this  time,  of  an  Indian  sachem ;  ^^"^ 
and,  that  there  might  be  no  possibility  of  injustice,  it  was  after-  Medfieid. 
wards  bought,  a  second  time,  of  the  natives.     It  was  originally 
bought  of  Chickatabut,  an  Indian  sachem  in  Stoughton;  and 
again  bought  of  his  grandson  Charles  Josias,  alias  Josias  Wampa- 
tuck.^    The  setdement  of  Bridgewater  was  begun  by  a  very  Bridie- 
religious  people ;  but,  so  small  were  their  number  and  ability,  '^^'' 
and  there  were  so  few  candidates  for  the  ministry,  they  had  no 
ordamed  minister  for  several  years.^ 

The  Dutch  erected  a  trading  house,  rather  than  a  fortification,  patch  trad- 
on  a  low  point  of  land,  near  where  Newcastle  now  stands,  which  i>fij[jj!|j[^*^ 
commanded  the  Delaware.     Hudde,  left  to  rule  and  traffic  there, 
purchased  of  the  Minquaas  the  lands  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Delaware,  from  Christina  creek  to  the  river  of  Bompthook ; 
which  was  the  earliest  Indian  purchase  made  there  by  the  Dutch. 
The  Swedes,  observing  this  conduct  of  their  rivals,  protested  Tui^enby 
against  it,  with  little  efiect.     Rising,  the  Swedish  governor,  took  the  Swedes 
the  place  by  force  the  subsequent  year,  and  named  it  Fort  J-q^'^J^ 
Casimir.®  mir. 


1  Tnimbull,  Conn.  i.  195,  where  6ie  act  is  inserted.  This  act  was  passed  on 
the  motion  of  John  Wlnthrop,  afterward  governor  of  Connecticut,  who  judged 
there  were  mines  and  minerals  in  the  colony,  which  might  be  improved  to  great 
advantage.  The  Winthrops  were  men  of  inquisitive  minds,  and  of  philosopiiical 
learning.  John  Wiuthrop  (son  of  the  abovenamed),  who  also  was  governor  of 
Connecticut,  sent  a  specimen  of  a  non-descript  mineral  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 
Dr.  Ramsay  of  Edinburgh  told  me  that  he  saw  that  specimen  in  the  British 
Museum ;  that  it  was  denominated  Columbium,  and  attracted  much  notice. 
It  was  procured  at  a  place  fonnerly  called  hy  the  natives  Nant-neague,  about 
three  miles  from  New  London. 

3  Pres.  Stiles,  MSS.  from  Colony  Records. 

3  Trumbull,  i.  195, 196.  The  Indian  name  of  the  place  where  Middletown 
was  settled  was  Mattabeseek,  The  principal  planters  were  from  England,  Hart- 
ford, and  Wetherefield.  There  was  a  considerable  accession  afterwards  from 
Rowley,  Chelmsford,  and  Wobum,  in  Massachusetts.  The  legislature  named 
the  town  in  1653 ;  20  years  after,  the  number  of  housholders  was  52. 

4  Dr.  Saunders'  Sermon  near  the  166th  Anniversary  of  the  Incorporation  of 
the  town.    The  second  purchase  was  in  1685. 

5  KeiUi*s  Sermon  at  Bridgewater  m  1717.  Pref.  2d  edit.  1768.  Their  first 
minister  was  Rev.  James  Keith,  who  was  ordained  in  1663,  and  died  in  1719; 
«*  having  been  56  years  a  fiuthfiil  minister  of  the  gospel." 

6  Chalmers,  b.  1. 632.  Acrelius.  Having  strengthened  and  enlarged  that  fort, 
he  soon  after,  on  the  same  river  five  miles  higher,  erected  Fort  Christina,  in 
honour  of  his  queen. 
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1652. 

Subniifloii      Sir  George  Atscub,  who  had  been  appoioted  oomraander 
of  Virginia  of  y^e  parliament's  forces  for  die  reduction  of  Barbadoea»  aonl 
weiiT"^'     captain  Denis,^  pursuant  to  iastrucuons,  with  a  small  squadnn  of 
men  of  war,  to  Virginia,  to  reduce  to  obedience  that  cokmy ; 
which,  last  of  all  the  king's  dominions,  submitted  to  the  gawea^ 
ment  of  the  Protector.* 
Nov.  22.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Province  of  Maine  were,  bjr  their  own 

Submistion  request,  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  colony  oi  Massachu- 
Massa^o^  setts.^  Commissioners,  appointed  by  the  general  court  of  that 
setts.  colony,  repaired  to  Kittery  and  Agamenticus,  summoned  the  in- 

habitants to  appear  before  them,  and  received  their  submissibn. 
Fifty  persons  then  took  the  oath  of  freemen.  Agamenticus  was 
now  named  York.^  The  province  was  made  a  county,  by  the 
name  of  Yorkshire  ;  and  the  towns,  from  this  time,  sent  deputies 
to  the  general  court  at  Boston.^ 
Act  in  fa-  While  the  commonwealth  of  England,  by  tlie  act  of  Naviga* 
vnurofVifw  ^^^^  prescribed  the  channel  in  which  the  trade  of  the  American 
colonies  was  to  be  carried  on,  it  took  care  to  encourage  die 
staple  commodity  of  Virginia  by  an  act  of  parliament,  passed 
tliis  year,  which  gave  legal  force  to  all  the  injunctions  of  James 
and  Charles  against  planting  tobacco  in  England.^ 

1  This  expedition  to  Virginia  was  after  the  reduction  of  Baibadoet  and  the 
other  Caribbee  islands.  Robertson,  b.  9.  302.  Brit  Emp.  fit  177.  Univ.  Hist 
xli.  140—142.  Ayscue  arrived  at  Barbadoes  with  the  fleet  16  October  1651, 
"  and  succeeded  at  length  in  bringing  the  Island  to  capitulate.*'  £dwwdB,  W. 
Indies,  i.  336.    Hume,  Hist.  England,  vi.  c.  60. 

SKcith,147.  Beverly,81.  Univ. Hist. xli. 432.  Governor  Beikeley took irins 
to  oppose  the  formidable  armament  on  its  cntmnce  into  the  Chewpeak ;  but  the 
contest  was  short,  and  his  bravery  procured  favourable  terms  to  the  colony.  A 
general  indemnity  for  all  past  offences  was  granted ;  and  the  Tiiginia  cofoniirti 
were  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of  citizens.  Robertson,  b.  9.  111.  The  Aiticlet 
of  agreement,  and  the  Act  of  indemnitv,  both  dated  12  March  1651»  are  in 
Jefferson,  Virg.  under  Query  xiii,  and  Hazard,  i.  560 — 564.  The  tnie  date, 
according  to  the  present  reckoning,  is  1652.  The  Instructions  to  Denis  and 
others,  signed  by  President  Bradshaw  at  \^liitehaU,  are  dated  26  Sept.  1651. 
Those  Instructions  are  in  Hazard,  i.  556 — 558. 

3  Hubbard,  c.  59.  Belknap,  Bio^.  i.  890.  Massachusetts  cSifaned  the  juris- 
diction of  tfiat  Province,  as  lying  within  the  limits  of  its  charter  of  1628.  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  iii.  8.    Hutchinson,  i.  177. 

4  Hazard,  i.  575, 576,  where  is  Uie  Return  made  by  the  CommiflaioiieiBt  taken 
from  the  Records  of  the  coimty  of  York.  The  commissioners  were  Sinkon  Biad* 
street,  Samuel  Symonds,  Thomas  Wimn,  and  Brian  Pendleton.  The  names  of 
the  freemen  are  in  Hazard ;  also  the  Privii«sgss,  granted  to  (he  town  df  Yoik 
by  the  Commissioners. 

5  Hutchinson,  i.  177.  The  towns  of  Wells,  Cape  Porpus,  and  Saco,  did  not 
subscribe  a  declaration  of  their  submission  until  the  next  year  (5  July  1668). 
The  villages,  lying  still  farther  eastward,  appear  not  to  hi^ve  sunenderiBd  thdr 
independence  until  1658.    Chalmers,  b.  1.  480,  499,  601. 

6Keitti,  148.   Robertson,  b.  9.  808. 
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• 

The  government  of  Mar}'land  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of     1652. 
lord  Baltimore,  for  disloyalty  to  the  ruling  powers  in  England,    >^s^..<^/ 
and  settled  in  the  hands  of  the  parliament.^ 

By  an  order  of  the  council  of  state  for  the  commonwealth  of  r.  isUnd. 
England,  the  government  of  Rhode  Island  was  suspended ;  but 
that  colony,  taking  advantage  of  the  distractions  which  soon  after 
ensued  in  England,  resumed  its  government,  and  enjoyed  it, 
without  farther  interruption,  until  the  Restoration.^ 

The   first   mint  was   erected   in   New  England    for  coining  First  mint 
money.*'     ATorge  iron  manufacture  was  set  up  at  Raynham,  a  . 
town  recently  settled  in  Plymouth  colony.^    The  town  of  Salem      ° 
voted  to  build  a  fort  on  the  south  east  point  of  Winter  island ;  Fort 
toward  which  the  general  court  gave  £100.^ 

John  Cotton,  minister  of  tlie  first  church  in  Boston,  died,  in  Death  of  J. 
the  68th  year  of  his  age.^  ^°«**°- 

1653. 

The  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  apprehensive  of  P"?^- 
hostilities  with  the  Dutch,  concluded  provisionally,  that  500  men  war^wlui 
should  be  the  number  raised  out  of  the  four  jurisdictions.     On  **>«  i>utcli- 

1  Hazard,  i.  626.  In  1654  it  was  setUed  in  the  hands  of  the  Protector.  For 
the  rea<4ons  of  this  procedure,  with  evidences  that  "  the  province  of  Maryland 
had  more  need  of  reducing  than  any  plantation  in  America,"  see  ibid.  621—680. 

3  Chalmers,  b.  1.  274.    Douglas,  ii.  81. 

3  Hutchinson,  i.  178.  Chalmers,  b.  1.  182.  The  money  coined  was  in  shil- 
lings, six  pences,  and  three  pences.  The  law  enacted,  that  **  Maissachusetti 
and  a  tree  in  the  centre  be  on  the  one  side ;  and  New  Enzland  and  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  and  (he  figure  xii,  vi,  iii,  according  to  the  value  of  eaclw»iece,  be 
on  the  other  side."  Massachusetts  Laws.  The  several  coins  had  nTE.  on  one 
side,  and  the  number  denoting  the  number  of  pence,  with  the  year  1652,  on  the 
other.  This  date  was  never  altered,  thouch  more  com  was  stamped  annually 
for  30  years.    Hutchinson,  i.  c.  1.  and  Coll.  480. 

4  Rev.  Dr.  Fobes,  Description  of  Rayohain,  in  Mass.  Hist.  $oc.  iii.  170. 
Iliis  forge  was  set  up  by  James  and  Henry  Leonard,  who  came  to  this  place  in 
1652,  "  which  was  alwut  two  years  afier  the  first  settlers  had  planted  themselves 
upon  this  spot." 

«  BenUey,  Hist,  of  Salem,  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  vi.  228.  «  The  first  fort  was 
OD  Beverley  side,  and  erected  by  Conant's  men  before  Endieot  arrived.  It  was 
called  Darbie  or  Derby's  fort." 

*  Mather,  Magnal.  b.  8. 14—31.  Hutchin<ion,  i.  179.  He  is  described  by 
Hubbard  [c.  62.]  as  a  man  of  **  excellent  leamins,  profound  judgment,  eminent 

Svity,  Christian  candour,  and  sweet  temper  oi  spiiit."  He  has  been  styled 
patriarch  of  New  England.  He  was  bom  at  Derby,  in  England.  He  wa« 
«drottt<ed  at  Trinity  college,  Cambrid^,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Emanuel 
eollMpe,  where  he  obtain^  a  fellowship.  About  1612,  he  became  the  minister 
of  MstOD  in  Lincolnshire.  During  the  ecclesiastical  domination  of  bishop 
Laud,  he  was  cited  before  the  high  commiii^ion  court,  and  was  obliged  to 
flee ;  and  he  came  to  New  England.  See  a.  d.  1633,  and  Winthrop.  On  the 
embarkation  of  Winthrop's  company  for  New  England,  he  addressed  to  tiiem  a 
Discourse,  entitled  "  God's  Promise  to  his  Plantation."  His  principal  work  was 
imon  the  constitution  of  a  visible  church,  entitled,  "  The  Keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  the  power  thereof."    See  Eliot  and  Alien,  ^og.  Diet. 
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1653.     this  occasion,  Plymouth  colony  appointed  a  council  of  war,  ancf 
v^^v'^w'    agreed  on  several  military  orders.     In  May,  the  council  of  war 
issued  warrants,  in  the  name  of  the  state  of  England,  for  press- 
ing 60  men,  the  number  required  of  that  colony,  on  condition  of 
the  need  of  them,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  several  towns  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Plymouth ;   and   Miles   Standish  was  appointed 
Sept.  20.      their  captain.     The  commissioners  of  the  colonies,  finding  it 
War  with    necessary  to  make  war  with  Ninnigret  the  Niantick  sachem, 
^*"^    concluded  on  that  measure ;  and  voted,  that  250  foot  soldiers, 
officers  and  commanders  included,  \^  immediately  raised  by  the 
several  colonies.^ 
North  line        To  clear  the  title  of  Massachusetts  to  the  province  of  Maine, 
of  Mass.      skilful  mathematicians  were  ordered  to  run  the  north  line  of  the 
Massachusetts  patent  according  to  the  late  interpretation  of  its 
bounds ;  and  it  was  run,  agreeably  to  that  order,  in  October.' 
Lancaster.        Tli#  plantation  at  Nashaway  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of 

Lancaster.^ 
Fire  in  Bos-      The  first  fire  in  Boston,  recorded  by  the  early  historians,  was 
^"^  in  this  year.^ 

The  incursions  of  the  Iroquois  having  obliged  M.  de  Maison- 


1  Hazard,  i.  580,  681 ;  ii.  231.  288—295.  Trumbull,  i.  b.  1.  c.  10.  Hotchin- 
eoD,  i.  179 — 182.  All  the  commissioners,  excepting  thoee  of  Mafsaebusetts, 
were  of  the  opinion,  that  a  plot  had  been  concerted  by  the  Dutch  fpremor  and 
the  Indians,  for  the  destruction  or  the  English  colonies.  **  Niamgret,  it  ap- 
peared, had  spent  the  winter  at  the  Manhadoes,  with  Stuyveaant,  on  tiie  busi- 
ness. He  haid  been  over  Hudson's  river,  among  the  westen  Indians ;  procured 
a  meeting  of  the  sachems ;  made  ample  declarations  against  the  Engttsh ;  and 
solicited  their  aid  against  the  colonies.  He  was  broi^t  back  in  the  spring, 
in  a  Dutf^  sloop,  with  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  Dutch  govenior."  Mas- 
sachusetts, not  satisfied  with  the  reasons  for  the  war,  declined  raising  her  quota. 
The  general  court  of  that  colony  resolved,  that  no  determination  of  Uie  coni- 
missionera,  though  they  should  all  agree,  should  bind  the  general  eomt  to  join  in 
an  offensive  war,  which  should  appear  to  such  court  to  be  unjust.  Una  deelaratioii 
gave  great  uneasiness  to  the  sister  colonies,  and  nearly  eflfected  a  dissolutien 
of  their  union.  The  commissioners,  in  vindicating  their  authority  with  respect 
to  war  and  peace,  in  answer  to  the  ^pneral  court  of  Massachusetts,  rqiresent- 
ed  the  religious  and  solemn  manner  m  which  the  confederation  was  maidey  and 
said,  **  tliat,  after  practising  upon  it  for  ten  years,  the  colonies  liad  experienced 
the  most  salutary  effects,  to  the  great  general  advanta^^  of  aU  die  eonledenUes.*' 
For  the  number  of  men  which  each  colony  was  to  raise  against  the  Dutch,  and 
the  number  which  each  was  to  raise  against  the  NiantidLS,  see  NoTS  XXXII. 

2  Hubbard,  c.  69.    Hazard,  i.  591. 

3  Willard,  Hist,  of  I^ancaster,  22.  The  number  of  families  having  increased 
to  nine,  and  several,  both  freemen  and  others,  intending  to  go  and  settle  thefe» 
«  the  court  [May  18. [  doth  grant  them  the  liberty  of  a  townuiip,  and  order  diit 
henceforth,  it  shall  be  called  Lancaster,  and  shall  be  in  the  count^  of  Middlesex.** 
At  this  early  period  there  were  no  formal  acts  of  incorporation.  It  was  tlie 
usage  of  the  general  court  to  grant  a  plantation  the  liberty  of  townahip,  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  as  making  provision  for  public  worship  &c.  and  when  these 
conditions  were  complied  with,  *<  full  liberty  of  a  townstiip  according  to  law  " 
was  granted.  Id.    See  a.  d.  1648. 

4  Coll.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  iu.  269.  Josselyn  calls  it « the  great  fiie."  Voy.  S67 ; 
N.  Eng.  Raritiei,  111. 
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neuve,  governor  of  Montreal,  to  repair  to  France  for  fresh     1663. 
recruits;  he  returned  with  100  men.     Margaret  Bourgeois,  a  v,^-v^^w/ 
respectable  lady,  who  afterward   instituted   the  order  of  the  MontreiL 
Daughters  of  the  Congregation,  now  came  with  him  to  Mon- 
treal.^ 

Thomas  Dudley,  formerly  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  5*^^^ 
principal  founder  of  that  colony,  died,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  n;  war^Jfc 
age.^   Nathaniel  Ward,  first  minister  of  Ipswich,  died  in  England.'  J.  Ixithrop. 
John  LfOthrop,  minister  of  Barnstable,  died.^ 

1  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  i,  312.  818.  Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  454.  Chaile- 
voix  estimates  M.  Bourgeois  as  a  greater  acquisition  to  the  co|pny,  than  all  the 
soldiers.  "  Mais  la  plus  heureuse  acquisition,  qu'il  fit  dans  ce  vojrage,  fut  celle 
d'une  vertueuse  Fille  kc.  . .  qui  a  depuis  rendu  son  nom  cher  et  respectable  a 
toute  la  colonie  par  ses  ^minentes  vertus  Ilc." 

3  Morton,  1658.  Hubbard,  c.  62.  Hutchinson,  i.  183.  Hist  Cambridge,  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vii.  11, 12.  Eliot,  Biog.  Mr.  Dudley  was  one  of  the  principal 
founders  of  that  colony.  He  was  chosen  ^vemor  in  1684,  and  sevenl  times 
afterwards ;  and  was  the  second  in  authority  seven  or  eight  yean.  He  was 
appointed  major  general  in  1644.  He  was  continued  in  the  magi.^tracy  from  the 
time  of  his  arrival  to  his  death.  He  was  a  principal  founder  of  the  town  of 
Newtown,  now  Cambridge,  and  was  ^  zealous  to  have  it  made  the  metropolis.'* 
On  Mr.  Hooker's  removsQ  to  Hartford,  Mr.  Dudley  removed  from  Newtown  to 
Ipswich ;  and  afterward  to  Roxbuiy,  where  he  died.  He  was  a  man  of  sound 
judgment,  of  inflexible  integrity,  of  public  spirit,  and  of  strict  and  exemplary  piety. 
His  intolerance  toward  religious  sectaries  derives  some  apology  from  the  age  m 
which  he  lived  ;  an  age,  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  true  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  With  strong  passions,  he  was  still  placable  and  gene- 
rous. One  fact  is  at  once  illustrative  m  these  traits  of  his  character,  and  of  the 
patriarchal  kind  of  government  exercised  in  Massachusetts,  during  the  infancy 
of  that  colony.    Governor  Winthrop  having  led  deputy  governor  Dudley  to  ex- 

E^ct,  that  he  would  settle  with  him  at  Newtown,  his  removal  to  Boston  gave 
m  ^reat  dissatisfaction.  See  a.  d.  1681.  **  The  ministers,*'  being  appealed  to 
on  this  occasion,  "  for  an  end  of  the  difierence,  ordered,  that  the  governor  should 
procure  them  a  minister  at  Newtown,  and  contribute  somewluit  towards  his 
maintenance  for  a  time ;  or,  if  he  could  not  by  the  spring  effect  that,  then  to 
give  the  deputy  towards  his  charges  in  building  there  x20. 

3  Mather,  liagnal.  b.  8.  167.  He  was  bom  at  Haverhill  in  England,  and 
educated  at  die  university  of  Cambridge.  After  having  been  a  student  and 
practitioner  of  law,  he  travelled  into  Holland,  Germany,  Prussia,  and  Denmark. 
At  the  university  of  Heidelburg  he  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
Parens,  by  whose  influence  he  was  induced  to  commence  the  study  of  divinity. 
On  his  return  from  his  travels,  he  became  a  minister  at  Standon.  On  refusing 
to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  church,  he  was  forbidden  to  continue  in 
tibe  exercise  of  his  clerical  office ;  and  in  1684  he  came  to  New  England.  He 
was  in  the  ministry  at  Ipswich  from  that  year  until  1645,  when  he  returned  to 
Elnfl^d,  where  he  died  at  bout  the  age  of  88  years.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
trufy  original  work,  entitled  "  The  Simple  Cobler  of  Aggawam  in  America," 
which  was  printed  in  1647.  Biblioth.  Amer.  92.  If  that  were  the  first  impres- 
sion, it  must  have  had  a  rapid  circulation ;  for  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  4th 
edition  printed  in  1647.  It  was  written  during  the  struggles  between  Charies  I. 
and  the  parliament  of  England,  and  seems  dengned  to  mfluence  both  parties  to 
moderation.  It  is  replete  with  y/^t  and  satire ;  but  the  style  is  coarse  and  obso- 
lete. Mr.  Ward  drew  up  the  Laws,  called  the  The  Body  of  Liberties.  See 
A.  D.  1641. 

4  Morton,  1658,  and  Note  of  Editor.  Neal,  Hist,  of  Ae  Puritans,  i.  477, 668. 
Magnal.  b.  3.  Lathrop,  Bigraphical  Memoir  of  Rev.  John  Lothrop,  in  2  Coll. 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  1^1-— ITO.  Mr.  LoArop  was  educated  at  Oxfoni,  as  appears 
from  Wood's  Athene  Oxonienses.    He  was  once  a  clergymen  in  Rent ;  but, 
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Dutch 
house  and 
land  te- 
questered. 
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colony  ob- 
tains help 
from  Eng- 
land. 


Peace  be- 
tween Hol- 
land and 
England. 


English  ac- 
quire Port 
BoyaJ. 

Acadioi 


1654. 

The  colony  of  Connecticut  receiving  an  order  from  the  parlia- 
ment, requiring,  that  the  Dutch  should  be  treated,  in  all  respects, 
as  the  declared  enemies  of  England  ;  the  general  court  of  that 
colony  passed  an  act,  sequestering  the  Dutch  house,  lands  and 
property  of  all  kinds,  at  Hartford,  for  the  benefit  of  the  coinmoa- 
weahh/ 

Although  tiie  colony  of  New  Haven  could  not  effectuaDy 
engage  the  confederate  colonies  in  a  war  against  the  Dutch ;  yet 
some  of  tlie  principal  persons  of  the  colony,  going  (his  year  to 
England,  prevailed  so  far  with  those  in  power  there,  as  to  obtain 
a  commission  foj-  certain  ships  and  soldiers,  to  seize  ibe  Dutch 
plantation  at  New  Netherlands,  for  the  use  of  the  English.  A 
fleet  sailed  from  England  for  tliat  purpose ;  but  the  voyage  was 
long,  and  news  of  a  peace,  concluded  between  the  States  of 
Holland  and  the  powers  in  England,  reached  America  before 
tlie  arrival  of  the  fleet.  The  commander  in  chief,  hence  induced 
to  turn  his  forces,  with  those  raised  in  Massachusetts,  into  anotlier 
direction,  attacked  the  French  forts  about  St.  John's  river,  and 
reduced  them  under  the  power  of  the  English.  He  acquired  Port 
Royal  by  capitulation,  in  August ;  giving  to  the  inhabitints  b'berty 
in  their  religion,  and  security  for  their  property.  On  these  con- 
ditions, Acadie  soon  after  submityjd  to  his  power.*    The  peace 


haviofi;  renounced  his  orders,  he  became  pa<itor  of  an  indepMdMit  church  ill 
London.  In  1632,  on  the  discovery  of  hiA  congregation  by  toe  biiho^^t  puraoe- 
▼ant,  he  and  24  of  his  society  were  iinprirtonecT  for  about  two  ]^eais,  Wnen  aO, 
but  himself,  were  released  upon  bail.  Archbishop  Laud  having  teftised  ts9tvf 
favour,  Mr.  Lothrop  petitioned  the  king,  Charle.4  I,  for  liberty  to  depftrt  mb 
kingdom,  wliich  being  ^Tanted,  he  came  in  1634  to  New  £nj(ltti(l  with  about  80 
of  ni^  followers.  He  is*  stated  to  have  been  the  second  miobter  of  the  first 
concre^lional  church  in  N.  England.  Morton  says,  "  be  was  a  man  of  a  humbte 
spirit,  lively  in  dispensation  of  the  word  of  God,  studious  of  peace,  wflSn^  tft 
spend  and  be  spent  for  the  cause  and  church  of  Christ.**  His  deMDdaiito  are 
very  numerous.  The  late  Kev.  Dr.  Joseph  Lathrop  of  West  Spilliffteld,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Lathrop  of  Boston,  were  his  great  great  mndsons.  Dr.  Lathrmi 
of  Boston  wrote  the  Memoir  of  his  ancestor,  in  the  Historical  CoOtclfoiii.  ft 
is  written  with  great  acciinic\' ;  but  in:>tcad  of  placing  the  present  writer  at  the 
same  distance  from  this  forefatlicr  by  the  maternal  side,  as  his  own  by  the  pd- 
temul,  he  should  have  put  him  one  descent  lower.  In  the  Memolt  lie  wrote 
the  name  as  the  ancestor  wrote  it.  The  Norwich  branch  of  the  fkmDy,  folknr- 
ing  the  example  of  Dr.  Daiuel  Lathrop,  who  had  seen  the  name  at  the  henkhy 
oiScc  in  London,  wrote  it  Lathrop;  but  the  Plymouth  branch  tenadously  keep 
it  Lothrop.  A  quarto  Bible,  of  the  Geneva  version,  wliich  the  ancestor  braugbt 
over  with  him  from  England,  is  in  the  possession  of  a  worthy  descendant,  fel 
whote  familv  I  saw  it,  a  few  years  since,  at  Norwich. 

1  Trumbull,  i.  217.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vii.  A  point  of  land,  Which  formed  ■ 
part  of  their  po^^sessions,  is  still  called  Dutch  Point. 

S  Chalmers,  b.  I.  c.  8.  Hubbard,  c.  60.  Hutchinson,  i.  188.  Sullivtti,  168. 
Denys,  i.  c.  I.  The  English  met  with  but  little  resistance.  All  the  comtif 
from  Penobscot  to  Port  Koyal  was  conquered.  Port  Royal  capitulated  16  Au- 
gust   Depot  de  la  maiine,  cited  in  Mtemoires  de  rAmeriqney  vol.  I.  Art,  M< 
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with  the  Dutch,  and  '^  the  hopeful  establishment  of  government  in    1654. 
England,''  occasioned  a  public  thanksgiving  in  Massachusetts.^        %^-\/«^/ 

Massachusetts  not  joining  her  confederates  in  a  war  against  CoDmii- 
Ninnigret,  that  sachem  prosecuted  his  war  with  the  Long  Island  nonjriieiid 
Indians,  who  had  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  ^f 
English.^    The  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  in  Sep- 
tember, sent  a  messenger  to  him,  demanding  his  appearance  at 
Hartford,  where  they  were  convened,  and  the  payment  of  tribute 
long  due,  for  the  Pequots  under  him  ;  but  he  refused  to  appear, 
and  sent  them  a  spirited,  independent  answer.     Determining  DetenoiM 
tlierefore  on  a  war  with  him,  they  ordered  270  infantry,  and  40  ^'J?  JJ*'* 
horsemen,  to  be  raised.^     Orders  were  given,  that  20  horse  from  ^*     ""* 
Massachusetts,  24  men  from  Connecticut,  and    16  from  New 
Haven,  should  be  immediately  despatched  into  the  Nehantick 
counliy.     The  commissioners  nominated  three  men  to  the  chief 
command,  leaving  the  appointment  to  Massachusetts;  but  the 
general  court  of  that  colony,  disregarding  the  nomination,  ap- 
pointed major  Simon  Willard.     The  commissioners  gave  him  a 
commission  to  command  the  troops,  with  instructions  to  proceed 
with  such  of  them,  as  should  be  found  at  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous by  the  13th  of  October,  directly  to  Ninnigret's   quarters, 
and  demand  of  him  the  Pequots  who  had  been  put  under  him, 
and  the  tribute  that  was  still  due ;  also  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
with  the  Long  Islanders.     If  Ninnigret  should  not  comply  with 

des  Commis9.  du  Roi  sur  les  limites  de  TAcadie ;  also  ii  507,  where  the  Articles 
of  capitulation  are  inserted.  The  French  pretended,  that  they  had  purchased 
^e  English  right  at  the  price  of  £5000 ;  a  price,  which,  if  there  was  snch  an 

riement,  was  never  paid.  The  conquered  country  was  confirmed  to  England 
following  year.    Univ.  Hist,  xxxix  256. 

1  Hubbard,  c.  60.  Hazard,  i.  087—590.  Hutchinson,  1. 18S.  The  thanks- 
giving was  20  September.  Information  of  the  peace,  which  was  signed  6  April, 
was  received  23  June.  Massachusetts  had  just  consented  to  the  ralnng  of  troopt 
for  an  expedition  against  the  Dutch ;  but  it  was  not  until  Cromwell,  Lord  Pro- 
tsctor,  had  signified  to  them  his  pleasure  that  it  should  be  done.  The  general 
court,  having  received  a  letter  from  his  highness,  "declare  (9  June),  that 
diough  they  understand  that  this  colony  is  not  in  such  a  capacity  as  may  be 
apprehended  to  send  forth  such  numbers  of  men,  as  might  vigorously  assist  in 
that  undertaking,  yet  do  freely  consent  and  give  liberty  to  his  Highness's  com* 
missioners  major  Robert  Sedgwick  and  captain  John  Leveret  to  raise  within 
our  jurisdiction  the  number  of  300  volunteers  furnished  with  all  necessary 
accommodations  to  assist  them  in  their  enterprize  against  the  Dutch ;  provided 
tho  persons  be  free  fit>m  legal  engagements."  Hazard.  By  *<  legal  engage- 
ments," Hutchinson  supposes,  must  be  intended  "  apprenticeship  and  o&r 
servitude,  as  well  as  processes  from  courts "  &c.  For  "  Proceedings  of  the 
coundl  of  war  at  Plymouth,"  on  the  same  subject,  see  Hazard,  5S7 — 990. 

9  Trumbull,  i.  b.  1.  c.  10.  Ninnigret  had  hired  as  auxiliaries,  the  MohawlD, 
Pocomtocks,  and  Wampanoags.  It  was  supposed,  that  his  design  was,  to  de- 
stroy the  Long  Island  Indians,  and  the  Moheagans ;  but  a  collection  of  such  a 
number  of  Indians  from  various  quarters  would  have  endangered  the  general 
peace  of  the  country. 

3  Massachasetts  was  to  raise  the  40  horsemen,  and  153  footmen ;  Conoecticat, 
45 ;  and  New  Haven,  81.    Trumbull. 
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1654.     these  demands,  the  iDStructions  were,  to  subdue  him.    Willard 
v.^^v'^w'  marched  with  his  men  into  the  Narraganset  country  ;  and,  find- 
Willard*!     ing  that  Ninnigret  with  his  men  had  fled  into  a  swamp,  14  or  15 
^^^^   miles  distant  from  the  army,  returned  home,  without  attempline 
SMset        to  injure  the  enemy.     About  100  Pequots,  who  had  been  left 
with  the  Narragansets  ever  since  the  Pequot  war,  vduDtarily 
came  off  with  the  army,  and  put  themselves  under  the  protecUOQ 
and  government  of  the  English.^ 
CoUesepro-      New  Haven  colony,  from  its  6rst  settlement,  attended  to  the 
j^^*^      interests  of  learning,  as  well  as  to  those  of  religion  and  civil 
'     ^^^'    polity.     Beside  establishing  a  ministry  in  each  town  by  law,  to 
DC  supported  by  the  inhabitants,  it  established  schools  m  each 
town,  for  common  education  ;  and  a  colony  grammar  school,  to 
prepare  youth  for  college.     This  year  the  reverend  Mr.  Daven- 
port brought  forward  the  institution  of  a  college,  to  which  the 
town  of  New  Haven  made  a  donation  of  lands.^ 
Progress  of       The  whole  number  of  ratable  persons  in  the  colony  of  Coo- 
CcwDccti-     neclicut,  this  year,  was  775  ;  and  the  grand  list  was  £79,073.' 

Thomas  Prince  having  been  appointed  by  die  general  court  of 
JJ*y  ^'  Plymouth  colony,  the  preceding  year,  to  settle  a  government  at 
ooiony'set-  Kennebeck ;  he  now  issued  a  warrant,  directed  to  the  marshal 
tieagovem-  of  New  Plymouth,  requiring  the  inhabitants  on  the  river  Kenne- 
Kennebeck.  ^^^ck  to  make  tlieir  personal  appearance  at  Merry  Meedog  on 
the  23d  of  May.  The  people  generally  assembled;  and  16 
took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  State  of  England,  and  to  the 


1  Hutchinwm,  i.  185—187.  Trumbull,  i.  221—228.  Tnimbidl  wys,  Ninnigret 
had  left  his  country,  com,  and  wigwams,  without  defence,  and  they  mi^t  have 
been  laid  waste,  without  loss  or  danger.  The  commissioneri  were  entirdy 
dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  commander  of  the  expedition;  but  hlstoiiaas 
ascribe  the  defeat  of  their  design  to  the  secret  intrigue  of  Massachusetik 
Hutchinson,  the  historian  of  that  colony,  says,  **  this  was  the  second  time  of 
their  preventing  a  general  war,  contrary  to  the  minds  of  six  of  Uie  commissioiieii 
of  the  other  colonies." 

S  Pres.  Stiles,  History  of  the  Judges  of  kifij;  Charles  I.  p.  40.  On  a  donatioii 
to  this  college  of  perhaps  £400  or  jSsOO  sterling  by  governor  Hopkins,  who  diad 
at  London  in  1656,  the  general  assembly  erected  the  colony  sdiooi  into  a  col- 
lege for  teaching  « the  three  learned  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebfew," 
and  for  "  the  education  of  youth  in  good  literature,  to  fit  them  for  publie  aeiTice 
in  church  and  common weaJth ; "  and  settled  £40  a  year  out  of  the  eoloDy  trea- 
sury on  the  preceptor  or  rector,  besides  the  salary  from  New  Haven  school, 
witii  £100  for  a  library.  Mr.  Davenport  had  the  care  of  the  colony  school 
several  years ;  but  1660  the  reverend  Mr.  Peck  was  established  in  it,  according 
to  the  act  of  the  assembly,  and  taught  the  learned  languages  and  the  sdencet. 
The  convulsions  of  the  times,  however,  in  1664,  and  the  want  of  adeqaate 
support,  caused  this  college  to  terminate  in  a  public  grammar  school ;  which  b 
still  preserved,  and  holdS  the  Hopkins'  funds,  and  the  other  endowments  of 
college  estate,  to  this  day.  Yale  College  was  not  built  on  this  foundation.  lb. — 
The  general  court  of  Connecticut  in  1653  ordered,  that  £20  be  paid  to  tho 
support  of  a  fellowship  in  Harvard  college.  Trumbull,  i.  215,  from  Records  of 
New  Haven. 

3  Trumbull,  L  224.  For  the  number  and  list  in  each  town,  see  Note 
XXXIII. 
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present  government  of  Plymouth;  and  15  laws  were  established     1654. 
for  their  government.^  \^^s^-^^ 

Mr.  Eliot,  having  previously  received  encouragement  from  the  Lands 
general  court  of  Massachusetts  to  proceed  in  preaching  the  gospel  gj*"^.** 
to  ilie  natives,  now  obtained  several  parcels  of  land  for  those       ***  ^*** 
Indiiins  who  should  give  any  just  hope  of  their  embracing  the 
Christian  religion.* 

Colonel  Wood,  living  at  the  falls  of  James  river  in  Virginia,  Diicovenes 
sent  suitable  persons  upon  an  enterprise  of  discovery.     Having  J|?j**|J|P*^ 
passed  the  Alleghany  mountains,  they  entered  the  country  of  the  gipja. 
Ohio,  and,  in  ten  years,  discovered  several  branches  of  that  river, 
and  of  the  Mississippi.^ 

A  commission  was  given  to  the  Sieur  Denys,  granting  him  a  Novt  Soo- 
fishery  along  the  coast  from  Cape  Hosiers  to  New  England.^        ***• 

The  Iroquois  about  this  time  so  effectually  exterminated  the  Destmction 
Eries,  that,  without  the  great  lake,  on  the  borders  of  which  they  o^^Enw. 
were  situated,  and  which  still  bears  their  name,  we  should  have 
no  evidence  of  their  existence.* 

John  Haynes,  governor  of  Connecticut,  died.*  Sl&iTnef. 

1656. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  Cromwell  had  Eogliili 
fitted  out  a  fleet  of  30  sail,  under  vice  admiral  Penn,  widi  land  J^f^^S^ 
forces  commanded   by  general  Venables,  for  the  conquest  of  Hupaaiola. 
Hispaniola.     Arriving  at  that  island  on  the  13th  of  April,  they 
were  repulsed  by  the  Spaniards,  with  great  loss.     On  the  2d  of  '•  repultcd. 
May  they  landed  on  Jamaica,  and  laid  siege  to  St.  Jago,  which 
at  lensrth  capitulated.     The  whole  island  was  soon  reduced ;  Reductioo 
and  has  ever  since  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English.     The      •«™*«*' 
whole  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  bland,  including  women  and 
children,  did  not  exceed  1500.^ 


1  Hazard,  i.  583 — 666,  from  Pl^outh  Records. 

9  Hubbard,  c.  69.  This  historian  mentions  lands  at  Hasanameiet,  *<  a  place 
in  the  woods  beyond  Medfield  and  Bilendon,"  and  at  Puncapoag,  beyond  Dor- 
chester, beside  Natick. 

9  Brit.  Emp.  iii.  195.  Adair,  808.  Coxe*8  Carolana,  120.  These  discoveries 
were  made  from  1664  to  1664. 

4  Memoires  de  I'Amerique,  iv.  229. 

6  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  i.  322.  This  historian  calls  them  <*  la  nation  dea 
Eriez,  ou  du  ChaJt:^    See  Wynne,  i.  334. 

0  IVumbuU,  i.  216.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  abilities,  prudence,  and  piety ; 
and  in  his  death  the  colony  sustained  a  great  loss.  He  was  chosen  governor 
of  Bfassachusetts  in  1685,  before  his  removal  to  Connecticut ;  and^was  con- 
sidered as  "not  inferior  to  governor  Winthrop."  On  his  removal  (1686),  he 
was  chosen  governor  of  Connecticut ;  and  he  was  continued  in  that  office,  ¥i^en 
flie  constitution  would  permit,  until  his  death. 

7  Univ.  Hist.  zli.  849.  Wynne,  ii.  444,  445.  Edwards,  W.  Indies,  i.  b.  2.  c.  2. 
Cromwen*8  commission  to  general  Venables  is  in  Hazard,  i.  592—694.    Univ. 
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1655.  Governor  Eaton  had,  by  desire,  compiled  a  code  of  laws  for 
tlie  colony  of  New  Haven.  These  laws,  having  been  examined 
and  approved  by  the  ministers  of  the  jurisdiction,  were  presented 
to  the  general  court,  which  ordered  that  500  copies  should  be 
printed.^ 

Spinnins  in      The  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  in  consideration  of  the 
™*"*^**'    strails  of  the  colony  in  tiie  article  of  clothing,  passed  an  act  of 


N.  Haven. 


setts. 


assessment  on  spinning.^ 


i 


EzecoUon.       Tills  year  Mrs.  Ann  Hibbins  of  Boston  was  tried  and  coo- 

demned  for  witchcraft ;  and  the  neiLt  year  was  executed.' 
Epidemic        An  epidemic  distemper,  similar  to  that  of  1647,  prevailed 

through  New  England.^ 
Virginia  The  Virginia  legislature  changed  the  Spanish  piece  of  eight 

cunency.     f^^^j^  ^\^  shillings,  and  establislied  it  five  shillings  sterling,  as  the 

standard  of  its  currency.^ 
Dutch  in-  The  Dutch  West  India  company  felt  the  blow  struck  by  the 
^«  ^  Swedes  at  the  Delaware.  Having  applied  for  aid  to  the  city  of 
l>eiaw!iie ;  Amsterdam,  the  Dutch  fitted  out  seven  ships  and  vessels  from 
New  Amsterdam,  with  600  or  700  men  under  the  command  of 
their  governor  Stuy\'esant,  against  the  Swedes  on  that  river, 
taketiwir  Stuyvesant,  with  this  armament,  went  up  the  Delaware,  and 
^o*^*  compelled  the  Swedes  to  deliver  up  tlieir  forts,  on  articles  of 
^U«*y^  capitulation.    The  invaders  destroyed  New  Gontanbatgf  with 

Hist.  [di.  144,  349.]  says,  that  the  fleet,  when  it  sailed  fitm  Endaod,  had  at 
least  7000  land  troops,  a  great  part  of  which  was  conpoted  u  Cramirell** 
veterans ;  and  that  Barhadoes  afterward  furnished  3500  aoldkn.  Sahnoii  [Chroa. 
Hist.  i.  162.1  says,  the  combined  forces  consisted  of  9000  meo.  VenaUes  wis 
suspected  of  an  attachment  to  the  royal  party  ;  and  was  afteiwaid  instrumental 
in  restoring  Charles  II.  He  and  Penn,  on  their  return  from  the  W.  In^w, 
were  sent  to  the  tower  by  the  Protector ;  but  their  conquest  was  of  frreater  liii> 
portance  than  Cromwell  then  imagined.  He  gave  ordem,  however,  to  support 
h ;  and  Jamaica  was  the  chief  acquisition,  which  the  En^^ish  owe  to  his  enter- 
prising spiiit.  Allen,  Hist.  Eng.  259.  Edwards  says,  although  the  Speniwds 
had  possessed  this  island  a  century  and  a  h^lf,  not  one  hundredth  part  of  ^bt 
plantable  laud  wa^  in  cultivation  when  the  English  made  themselves  masteis  of 
it.  Some  historians  censure  Cromwell,  others  justify  him,  for  commmring  war 
against  the  Spaniards.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Edwards,  Uie  histodan  sf  the  wVjest 
Indies,  that  **  the  measures  adopted  by  the  protector  on  that  ocend/m  were  not 
merely  justifiable ;  they  were  highly  necessary,  and  even  meiitedcws ;  for  the 
conduct  of  Spain,  especially  in  America,  was  the  declaration  and  eKeicige  of 
war  against  the  whole  human  race.*' 

^  Trumbull,  i.  226.    They  were  printed  in  England. 

s  Massachusetts  Laws.  The  law  required,  '<  that  all  hands,  not  nerfinerily 
employed  on  other  occasions,  as  women,  boys,  and  girls,"  shoidd  **  4>in  accortt 
ing  to  their  skill  and  ability ; "  and  authorized  the  selectmen  in  eveiy  town, 
to  **  consider  the  condition  and  capacity  of  every  family,  and  assess  them**  ee- 
cordingly,  ^  at  one  or  more  spinners.*' 

3  Hutchinson,  i.  188.    The  second  instance  in  New  Endand.  See  a.  d.  1648. 

4  Hubbard,  e.  69.  Hutchin<ton,  i.  190.  Of  this  disease  £ed  Nathaniel  RoceflS* 
a  very  respectable  minister  of  lp«wich,  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  John 
Rosers,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  queen  Mary's  reign.  Jbid.  fiftatfaer,  MKgDftL. 
b.  8. 104—109. 

*  Jeflerson,  Thg .  Query  zzi.    See  a.  d.  1045. 
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such  houses  as  were  without  the  fort.    The  officers  and  principal     1655. 
inhabitaots  were  carried  prisoners  to  New  Amsterdam,  and  sent  v^-v^/ 
to  Holland,  and  thence  to  Gottenburg.     The  Dutch  now  became 
possessed  of  the  west  side  of  Delaware  bay,  afterward  called 
The  Three  Lower  Counties.     Fort  Casirair,  commanded  by  sept  16. 
Suen  Schute,  after  a  ^ege  of  14  days,  was  obliged  to  surrender  ^ke  fort 
for  want  of  powder  and  ammunition.     The  Swedes  marched  out    *""**'• 
of  the  fort,  wilh  their  arms,  flying  colours,  drums  and  fifes,  and 
burning  matches ;  and  the  Dutch  cook  possession  of  it,  tore  down 
the  Swedish  flag,  and  put  up  the  Dutch  colours.     The  whole 
strength  of  the  place  consisted  of  4  cannon,  5  swivels,  and  some 
small  arms.     Fort  Christina,  commanded  by  Rising,  surrendered  —  s5l 
to  Stuyvesant  on  the  25th  of  September.     Thirty  Swedes  took  Fot  Chris* 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  States  General ;  the  rest,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  went  to  Sweden.     The  fortress  of  Casimir  was  now 
named  by  the  Dutch,  Niewer  Amstel,  by  the  English,  Newcastle; 
and  a  village  gradually  arose  under  its  walb.^ 

The  treaty  of  Westminster  between  France  and  England  was  Treaty  of 
concluded  on  the  3d  of  November.*  Wcstmin- 

Billerica,  Groton,  and  Chelmsford,  in  Massachusetts,  were 
incorporated.'  Towns. 

1  Acrelius,  c.  8.  &  9.  Holm,  Provincien  Nya  Swerige,  uti  America,  c.  9. 
Coll.  New  York  Hbt  Society,  ii.  867,  868.  Smith,  N  York,  i.  6.  Chaliacra, 
b.  1.  672,  688w  Smith,  N.  Jersey,  43.  Proud,  Peniu<yly.  i.  119.  Dr.  Collin's 
MS.  Letter  to  me,  1828.  In  the  Swedish  names  I  here  follow  the  Swedish 
mndioiities.  SduUe  and  Rismg  thus  signed  tfieir  names  at  the  capitulation. 
The  HtUement  and  the  fart  of  me  Swedes  at  Delaware,  now  called  Christiana, 
wive  unquestionably  named  after  their  queen  ChriBtina.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Collin, 
ao  aged  and  highly  respected  minister  oi  a  Swedish  church  near  Philadelphia, 
in  answer  to  my  ini]piiries  concerning  the  history  of  his  countrymen  who  first 
'  •{ttled  in  America,  writes :  "  The  Swedes,  on  their  finit  arrival,  settled  up  the 
West  of  Delaware,  near  Wilmington,  and  built  a  fort  in  the  smaD  river  that  falls 
ioto  it,  naming  both  b^  the  reigning  queen  CkrisHna,  which  the  said  river  still 
ratains." — On  the  subject  of  ihd  conquest  this  year  by  the  Dutch,  Dr.  Collin 
writes :  **  The  Hollanders,  established  on  North  river,  claimed  all  tfie  territory 
at  Delaware  and  beyond  it;  though  they  had  a  small  and  scattered  settlement; 
on  the  Eastern  shore,  but  none  on  the  Western.  They  protested  against  the 
Swedes ;  and  finally  conquered  the,  as  yet,  weak  population,  in  1666,  by  a  very 
fiqieaor  force.  Sweden,  then  engaged  in  war  with  six  powers,  could  not  re- 
lieve it ;  but  did  not  nudce  a  cession."    See  a.  d.  1664. 

8  Memoures  de  I'Amerique.  In  this  treaty.  Art.  xxv,  it  is  stated,  that  Pcn- 
tagoet,  St  John,  and  Port  Royal,  had  been  very  lately  taken ;  that  the  French 
king's  ambassadors  demanded  their  restoration;  but  that,  on  the  Protector's 
camgilwkmera  contending  that  Uiey  ought  to  be  retained,  the  controversy  was 
vefeired  to  commissioners. 

8  Hist.  Cambridge,  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  vii.  28.  Letter  of  John  Farmer,  Esq. 
to  me,  with  an  ancient  copy  of  the  Grant  of  Chelmsford,  fit>m  the  Records  of 
the  General  Court ;  and  his  Historical  Memoir  of  Billerica,  1816.  Billerica 
was  planted  at  Shashin ;  the  river  retains  this  aboriginal  name. — ^The  grant  of 
CheUnsford  was  made  to  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Concord  and  Wobum,  on 
their  petition  to  the  general  court,  in  1668.  The  words  of  the  petition,  as  re- 
cited m  tihe  grant,  are,  **  ibr  the  erecting  of  a  new  Plantation  on  Merrimack 
river  near  to  Pawtuckett."    A  proviso  is  annexed :  **  That  the  petitioners  shall 

VOL.  !•  39 
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1655.        The  Onondagas  sent  deputies  to  Quebec,  accoropaiued  by  a 
v^^v.--w/  large  number  of  their  nation,  to  solicit  missionaries  of  the  French. 
Missiona-    Missionaries  were  accordingly  sent  to  tliat  tribe  of  natives ;  and 
"*"•  several  of  the  heads  of  it  became  their  proselytes.^ 

May.  8.  Edward  Winslow,  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  Plymoutli 

Death  of  E.  colony,  died  on  board  the  English  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the 

N  Roeen.    ^^^  Y^^^  ^^  ^'^  ^S^*^    Nathaniel  Rogers,  minister  of  Ipswich, 
died.3 


sufficicnUy  break  up  full  so  much  land  for  the  Indians  in  such  place  at  rtwy 
shall  appoint  within  such  plantation  as  shall  there  be  appointed  diem»  as  thej 
have  of  planting  ground  about  a  hill  called  Robbins  hill ;  and  that  the  Indiaiif 
shall  have  use  of  their  planting  eround  aforesaid  free  of  all  damages  untQ  tiM 
petitioners  shall  have  broken  up  the  land  for  the  Indians  as  aforesaid."— FitMn 
the  same  Records  is  extracted,  in  connexion  with  the  preceding  nant :  **  Sdhr. 
For  the  Plantation  petitioned  for  by  Mr.  Eliot,  the  court  judgem  u  meet  to  oe 

granted  them and  for  the  stating  of  both,  that  capt.  Willard  and  eapt 

Johnson  be  appointed  to  lay  out  the  said  J^lanfiition  or  Townriiip,  kc" 

1  Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  457,  458.    Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  i.  820. 

s  Morton,  1655,  and  Edit.  Note.  Hutchinson,  i.  187.  fiellmap,  Biog .  iL  Jtrt. 
WiNsLow.  Cromwell  appointed  three  commissioners  to  supeiintoid  and  direct 
the  operations  of  Peun  and  Venables  in  their  expedition  to  tibe  W.  IniUes,  of 
whom  Winslow,  then  in  England,  was  chief.  His  reputation  was  so  great,  and 
he  found  so  much  emplo3rment,  that  he  -had  never  returned  home  after  his  de- 
parture as  agent  in  1646.  The  commanders  disagreed  in  their  tempeis  aad 
views ;  and  we  commissioners  could  not  controul  mem.  Wmriow  partJkipated 
the  chagrin  of  the  defeat,  but  not  the  pleasure  of  the  subsequent  victoiy.  In 
the  passage  between  Hispaniola  and  Jamaica,  the  heat  of  the  climate  threw  hhn 
into  a  fever,  which,  aggravated  by  his  dejection,  terminated  his  life.  His  actioos 
form  his  best  eulogiuni.  "  The  New  England's  Memorial  and  our  whole  earij 
history,  bear  testimony  to  the  energy,  activity,  and  well  diiected  exertions  of 
Edward  Winslow.'*  His  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  flhMtiate  his  heoevo- 
lencu  and  piet}'.  The  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospd  among  the  Indtens, 
formed  through  his  influence  at  London,  continued,  onder  the  name  of  the 
London  Society  till  the  American  Revolution.  He  puMiihed  **Good  News 
from  New  England,  or  a  True  Relation  of  things  veiy  remaikable  at  the  Planta- 
tion of  Plimouth  in  New  England,"  with  an  Account  of  the  rell|ioos  and  civi 
laws  and  customs  of  the  Indians,  at  London,  1624.  This  work  n  abridged  in 
Purchases  Pilgrims,  b.  10.  c.  6 ;  and  reprinted  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Tiii.  M9 
276 ;  and  (2d  Series)  ix.  74 — 104 ;  and  his  Account  of  the  Natives  of  New 
England  in  the  Appendix  to  vol.  2.  of  Belknap's  Biography.  His  **  Gknfoas 
Progress  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians "  was  printed  at  London  hi  1649. 
Bibliotheca  Americana.  In  New  England  his  name  will  never  be  foigotten. 
His  portrait,  an  excellent  painting,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Dr.  Josiah 
Winslow,  who  inherited  the  old  family  estate  at  Marshd^,  caUiBd  CaresniH 
fann.  He  showed  it  to  me,  at  his  hospitable  mansion.  The  eye  is  Mack  and 
expressive,  and  the  whole  countenance  very  interesting.  The  portialt  b  taken 
with  whiskers.  Josiah  Winslow,  son  of  Edward  (alM>  governor  of  Plymouth 
colony),  is  drawn  without  them.  "  Beards  were  left  off  early  in  New  Enj^and, 
and  about  the  same  time  they  were  in  Old.  Leveret  is  the  first  governor,  who 
is  painted  without  a  beard.  He  laid  it  aside  in  Cromwell's  court.'^  Hutchinson, 
i.  153. 

3  Mather,  Magnal.  b.  3.  c.  14.  He  was  second  son  of  Mr.  John  Rogeis  of 
Dodham  in  England,  who  was  a  grandson  of  John  Rogers,  the  first  martyr  in 
i]ueen  Mary's  reign.  Alden,  Religious  Societies  in  Portsmouth.  Mather  says, 
Nathaniel  was  bom  while  his  father  was  minister  of  HaverfaiU,  about  the  year 
1598.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  therefore,  he  would  be  about  67.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Grammar  school  in  Dedham,  and,  at  the  age  of  14,  admitted  into 
Emanuel  college,  in  Cambridge.    He  was  ordained  at  Ipswich  in  1^88.    He 
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1656. 

The  first  quakers,  who  appeared  in  New  England,  arrived  in  Quakers 
July.     The  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  considering  them  banished, 
alike  hostile  to  civil  and  to  ecclesiastical  order,  passed  sentence 
of  banishment  on  12  persons  of  that  sect,  the  whole  number  then 
in  the  colony.* 

Oliver  Cromwell,  protector,  made  proposals  to  the  colony  of  Proposal 
Massachusetts   for  the  removal  of  some  of  its  inhabitants  to  Jamaica, 
Jamaica ;  but  the  general  court  very  respectfully  declined  com- 
pliance.^ 

General  Gookin,  of  Cambridge,  was  chosen  to  be  ruler  of  the  Ruler  of 
praying   Indians   in  Massachusetts.     He  was  the  first  English  ^^*^^ 
magistrate  appointed  for  the  natives.^ 

Cromwell  granted,  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  to  Charles  Acadie 
Samt  Etienne,  William  Crown,  and  Thomas  Temple  forever,  S^'g^.**  *° 
the  territory  denominated  Acadie,  and  part  of  the  country  com-  and  other^ 
monly  called  Nova  Scotia,  extending  along  the  coast  to  Penta- 
goet  and  to  the  river  St.  George.     It  was  erected  into  a  province, 
independent  of  New  England  and  of  his  other  dominions,  and 
the  three  grantees  were  appointed  its  hereditary  governors.* 

wrote  a  Vindication  of  the  Congregational  Church  government.  Dr.  Mather 
had  it  in  his  hands,  *'  a  brief  Manuscript,  written  in  a  neat  Latin  style  whereof 
he  was  an  incomparable  master ; "  and  he  has  preserved  a  handsome  specimen  of 
it  in  his  "  Life  "  in  the  Magnalia. 

1  Hutchinson,  i.  197,  ld8.  Neal,  N.  Eng.  i.  811.  Hazard,  i.  6S0— 632, 
where  the  act  is  entire.  An  act  was  passed,  lajring  a  penalty  of  £100  on  the 
master  of  any  vessel,  who  should  bring  a  known  quaker  into  any  part  of  the 
colony ;  and  requiring  him  to  five  security  to  carry  him  back  again,  the  quaker 
to  be  immediately  sent  to  the  nouse  of  correction,  receive  20  stripes,  and  be 
kept  to  hard  labour  until  transportation.  A  penalty  was  enacted  of  £5  for 
importing,  and  the  same  for  dispersing  or  concealing  quakers'  books ;  and  for 
defending  the  doctrines  of  their  boolu  40  shillings  for  the  first  oflence  ;  £4  for 
the  second ;  and  for  the  next,  commitment  to  the  house  of  correction,  "  till 
tibere  be  convenient  passage  for  them  to  be  sent  out  of  the  land."  Another  law 
was  passed  the  next  year  (1657)  against  bringing  quakers  into  the  jurisdiction, 
or  harbouring  diem  in  it.  Hutchinson,  i.  198.    This  law  is  in  Hazard,  ii.  554. 

9  The  Letter  of  the  general  court  to  Cromwell  is  in  Hutchinson,  i.  192,  and 
Hazard,  i.  638. 

3  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Socle'ty,  i.  177. 

4  Chalmers,  b.  1.  187.  Hazard,  i.  616 — 619,  from  Memoires  de  TAmerique. 
'*  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  was  introduced  that  confusion  with  regard  to  Acadie 
and  Nova  Scotia,  which  so  perplexed  statesmen  in  aAertimes,  by  considering 
those  as  two  different  countries,  that  were  in  truth  the  same ;  the  former  con- 
taining the  latter  and  more,  and  Acadie  advancing  westward  till  it  met  with  the 
settlements  of  New  England.  For  it  ought  always  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
southern  boundary  of  Acadie,  as  established  by  the  grant  of  Heni^  lY,  m  1603, 
was  the  40th  degree  of  north  latitude ;  that  the  southwestern  lunits  of  Nova 
Scotia,  as  appointed  by  the  patent  of  James  1.  in  1621,  was  the  river  St.  Croix. 
And  thus  was  the  stream  of  St.  George  now  afifixed  as  the  outmost  extent  of 
both  towards  the  south-west."    Ibid.  188. 
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1656  New  Amsterdam,  afterward  called  New  York,  was  kid  out  in 

v^^s/-^^  several  small  streets.^ 

Death  of  M.      Miles  Standisb,  the  hero  of  New  Ensland,  died  at  Duxbunr, 
s^"*^     at  an  advanced  age.2 

1657. 

ibdianpioc.      I'he  governor  and  couDcil  of  Plymouth,  about  this  time, 
hearirig  tlbat  Alexander,  sod  and  successor  of  Massasoit,  was 
conspiring  with  the  Narragansets  against  the  English,  sent  Sx 
him  to  the  court.     Major  Winslow,  with  8  or  10  men,  surprising 
him,  and  requiring  his  attendance,  he  was  persuaded  by  one  a 
his  ouTi  chief  counsellors  to  go  to  the  governor's  house ;  but  hs 
indignation  at  the  surprisal  threw  him  into  a  fever.     Ob  Us 
promise  to  come  back  to  Plymouth,  if  he  should  recover,  and. 
Death  of      '^^  ^^  mean  time,  to  send  his  son  as  a  hostage,  he  had  leave  to 
Alexander,  return ;  but  he  died  before  he  reached  home!^ 
Lands nven      ^^  Indians  at  Ponkipog  having  sold  all  their  land,  the  town 
to  the  In-     of  Dorchester,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Eliot  of  Rosbuiy,  empow- 
dians.         gj^gj  fQ^^  persons  to  lay  out  a  plantation  at  Ponkipog,  not  exceed- 
ing 6,000  acres  of  land,  and  gave  that  tract  m  the  exduave 
use  and  benefit  of  the  Indians.^ 
Uccnsc  to        Massachusetts  legislature  granted  a  license  to  certain  personSi 
supply  the    to  suppiy  the  eastern  Indians  with  arms  and  ammnmtioa  fcr 
arms."^'*  ^  hunting,  on  paying  an  acknowledgment  to  the  pdiic  treasunr.^ 

A  ship,  witii  many  passengers,  was  lost  in  a  vojn^  from  Bos- 
^p  iojit>  iQQ  xq  England.  Amonethe  number  of  wordqf  and  respectable 
T.Mayhen.  persons  lost,   was  Mr.  Thomas  Mayhew,  wbo  had  been  the 

Principal  instrument  in  the  conversion  of  the  natives  on  Marttia*s 
meyard.® 

1  Smith,  N.  York,  i.  22. 

S  Morton,  262,  and  Judce  Davis's  Note.  Hubbard,  c.  6S.  BeDoMp,  B&ajf  fi. 
^rt.  Standish.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ii.  4.  Hubbard  says,  Standiah  wwaUad  to 
the  noble  house  of  Standi«h  in  Lancariiire,  and  inherited  tome  «f  tha  >iityiii  «f 
that  honourable  family,  as  well  as  the  name.  In  the  military  aimala  of  fly  nth , 
he  Ktands  preeminently  distinguished.  Dr.  Belknap  says,  after  tikt  aac— ntoir  «t 
Mount  WoUaston  in  1628,  we  have  no  particular  account  of  Um.  We^  find, 
liowevcr,  that,  so  late  as  16^,  he  was  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  tnflV*  pioyiiion- 
ally  raised  bj*  Plymouth  colony ;  and  that  he  was  chosen  one  of  ne  inrtiUiiti 
of  that  colony,  as  he  long  as  hie  lived.  A  sword,  supnosed  to  be  the  sword  of 
Standish,  is  prescr\'ed  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Massacnusetts  Hisloiicol  Sodetor- 
In  Ancient  I'estiget,  a  MS.  used  by  Judge  Davis,  there  is  this  remaik:  "  So 
late  as  1707, 1  find  that  Su-  Thomas  Standish  lived  at  Jhu^mn^  the  bmbo  of 
the  faniilv  scat  in  Lancashire.*'  The  Editor  of  Morton,  who,  ttioagh  liviog  in 
lioston,  I*  at  home  in  Old  Plymouth,  subjoins :  "  The  name  of  Standiah 
tinues  in  the  town«  of  Halifax,  Plimpton,  Middleborou^,  and  Pembroke.*' 

3  Hubbard,  Indian  War,  49,  50. 

4  Coll.  Mass.  HUt.  Soc.  i.  100 ;  ii.  9.    Ponkipog  (now  StougM«i)  wao 
within  the  limits  of  Dorchester. 

5  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  i.  160. 

6  Morton,  274,  275,  and  £ditor*8  Note.    Matiier,  Magna!,  b.  6.  54.   Hubbud, 
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Several  gentlemen  od  Rhode  Ishmd  and  oAer  associates  made     1667. 
the  Petaquamscut  purchase  of  the  chief  sachems *of  the  Narrar   v^-v^^/ 
ganset  country.     The  island  of  Canonicut  was  also  purchased  Canomcat. 
of  the  Indians  by  William  Coddington,  Benedict  Arnold,  and 
others.* 

A  question  about  the  subjects  of  baptism  having  been  much  cooncH  of 
agitated,  and  the  magistrates  of  Connecticut  having,  the  last  year,  minitten 
sent  several  of  their  number  to  Massachusetts  for  consultation,  ^^^' 
the  magistrates  of  both  jurisdictions  noiv  united  in  calling  to- 
gether several  of  the   ablest   ministers  of  each  colony.     An 
assembly  of  26  ministers  met  at  Boston  on  the  4tli  of  June ;  •'une  4. 
when  several  questions,  concerning  the  subject  of  baptism,  were  B<Mton! 
proposed  to  them.     The  result  of  their  discussions  and  delibera- 
tions was  presented  to  the  governments  of  each  jurisdiction.' 

William  Bradford,  governor  of  Plymouth,^  Edward  Hopkins,  Death  of  w. 
formerly   governor    of   Connecticut,*    and    TheopbSus  Eaton,  5[«^°'[1'* 

c.  63,  and  75,  p.  656.  Mazier  says,  the  ship  wherein  he  took  passage  was 
never  heard  of.  He  was  the  son  of  the  first  settler  and  governor  of  the  island 
of  MarAa*s  Vineyard.    See  a.  d.  1642. 

i  CaUender,  89.  Brit.  Emp.  ii.  185, 148.  Mass.  Hist.  Sec,  ▼.  217.  The 
smaller  islands  had  been  purchased  before. 

2  Hubbard,  c.  41,  64.  Mather,  Bfag^.  b.  5.  63.  "  The  Letters  of  die 
Government,**  says  Mather,  **  procared  an  Assembly  of  our  principal  mlnisten 
on  June  4, 1657,  who  by  the  19th  of  that  moath  prepared  aad  presented  an 
elaborate  Answer  to  twenty  one  questions,  which  was  afiterwaids  printed  in 
London."    See  a.  d.  1662. 

3  Morton,  1657  and  Notes.  Hutchinson,  i.  906.  Goy  Bradfofd  dM  hi  the 
69th  year  of  his  age.  Pie^>  wisdom,  and  integrity,  were  prominent  traits  of  his 
character.  Though  not  of  a  liberal  education^  he  was  a  laborious  student,  and 
of  respectable  attainments.  He  very  assiduou^  studied  the  Hebrew  laagiiage ; 
fhe  French  and  Dutch  languages  were  famfliar  to  Mm ;  and  he  had  eenaidei*- 
ble  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek.  From  the  tinte  of  his  first  alectkm  in 
1621,  he  was  annuaOy  chosen  governor,  as  knigas  he  lived,  exeeptiar  tksee 
years.  See  Belknap,  Biog.  ii.  2l7 — ^251.  jfrf.  Braofohd.  Huhbvd  [c.  68.] 
says,  **  he  was  the  very  prop  and  ^rr  of  Plymouth  colony  during  dl  the  whole 
series  of  changes  that  passed  over  it.'^ 

4  Trumbull,  i.  282  Mr.  Hopkins  was  governor  several  years,  and  UsMy 
esteemed,  as  a  wise  and  »pfi|^  magistrate,  and  as  a  man  of  ezempbuy  ^ety 
and  extensive  charity.  Havmg  occasion  to  go  to  En^and,  he  was  there  dioeen 
first  warden  of  the  Ei^lish  fleet ;  dien  eomraisBioner  of  the  admiialty  and  navy : 
aad  finally  a  member  of  parhament.  These  unexpected  prefeiments  induced 
him  to  send  to  New  En^and  for  his  fiunUy,  and  to  spend  me  remafaider  of  his 
dqrs  in  his  native  countiy,  where  he  died,  ^tat.  LyiII.  He  cave  £500  out  of 
his  estate  in  En^and  to  trustees  in  New  Ei^gland,  '*  for  flie  ufmokfing  und  pr»- 
moting  die  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chnst,  in  these  parts  of  m  earth ; " 
which  donation  was  con^ered  as  made  to  Harvard  eoflege,  and  the  gramanr 
school  in  CambiMge,  and,  by  vyrtue  of  a  decree  in  chancery,  was  paid  la  17KK 
llie  money  has  been  laid  out  in  real  estate  in  a  township  in  Biusachutietii, 
named,  in  honour  of  tiie  donor,  Hopkinton.  The  legislature  of  MassaehusMts 
has  made  such  addition  to  the  fimd,  that  six  bachelors  may  now  reside  at  Har- 
vard College,  and  seven  boys  be  instructed  at  the  grammar  school.  Mr.  Hopkins* 
whole  estate  in  New  England,  estimated  at  about  £1000  sterling  [Hutditnson, 
L  101,  sajTS)  '*at  least  £2000."],  was  appropropriated  to  the  support  of  die 
j^rammar  schools  in  New  Haven  and  Hartford.    Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vii.  22. 
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1657.     governor  of  New  Haven,  died  this  year.*    Greorge  Fenwick, 
v^-v-w/  first  setder  of  Saybrook,  died  in  England.^ 

1658. 

SoutbertoD,      This  year,  a  considerable  settlement  was  made  at  Pequot 
s^incton,  between  Mistic  and  Pawcatuck  rivers,  by  several  families  firom 
lettled.       Massachusetts.    The  settlers,  finding  that  there  was  a  controversy 
between  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  about  a  tide  and  juris- 
diction, entered  into  a  voluntary  contract  to  govern  themselves, 
until  it  should  be  determined  to  which  colony  they  should  submit 
Tlie  commissioners  for  the  United  Colonies,  observing  that  the 
Pequot  country  would  accommodate  two  plantations,  determined, 
that  Misdc  river  be  the  boundary  between  them  ;  and  that  those 
people,  ah^ady  setded  by  commission,  from  either  of  the  two 
governments,  be  not  molested.^ 
Order  aboat      The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  ordered,  that  no  person 
public         should  publicly  and  constandy  preach  to  any  company  ofpeople, 
prca   iDg.    ^i^gijjgf  jjj  ^  church  stale  or  not,  or  be  ordained  to  the  office  of  a 
teaching  elder,  where  any  two  organic  churches,  council  of  state,  or 
general  court,  should  declare  dissatisfaction  at  such  public  service, 
either  in  reference  to  doctrine  or  practice,  the  otBsoce  being 
declared  to  such  people,  church,  or  person,  until  the  oflence  be 
orderly  removed :  and  that,  in   case  of  the  ordinatJoo  of  any 
teaching  elder,  timely  notice  be  given  to  three  or  four  of  the 
neighbouring  organic  churches,  for  their  approbatioQ.^ 

1  Hubbard,  c.  42.  Trumbull,  Conn.  i.  281.  Gov.  Eaton  died  7  Jan.  in  his 
67th  year.  He  was  bom  at  Stony  Stratford,  in  Oxfordshire.  For  seTml  yean 
he  was  agent  for  the  king  of  En^and  at  the  court  of  Denmark ;  and  afterward 
a  veiy  respectable  merchant  in  London.  He  came  to  New  England  in  1687. 
[See  that  year.]  He  was  one  of  tiie  original  patentees  of  Maasachofetts,  and 
soon  after  his  arrival  was  chosen  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  colony.  On  the 
settlement  of  New  Haven,  he  was  chosen  governor  of  that  colony ;  and  waa 
annually  reelected  until  his  death.  In  private  life  he  was  veiy  f"*""* ;  Ub 
public  character  was  distinguished  for  integrity  and  dignity,  wisdom  and  piety. 

9  Hutchinson,  i.  c  1.  Note.  Winthrop,  i.  806,  Edit.  Note.  Ifr  Fenwick 
came  from  England  in  1689,  with  desien  to  take  possession  of  the  lands  upon 
Connecticut  river  for  the  lords  Say  ana  Brook,  and  founded  tibe  town  of  Say- 
brook.  See  ▲.  D.  1636  and  1689.  The  Connecticut  people  pvdiaaed  of  him 
the  title  of  the  lords  5  December,  1644 ;  and  he  then  Joined  with  the  colony, 
and  was  chosen  an  assistant.  Returning  soon  after  to  Enjriand,  he  was  honour- 
ably noticed,  and  received  promotions.  In  1648,  gov.  Winthrop  writes  to  his 
son :  "  Mr.  Fenwick  is  made  a  colonel  and  govemour  of  lUnmouth  casUe  '*  ii. 
367.  By  his  last  will,  proved  in  Sussex  in  England  27  April,  1667,  he  nve 
£600  to  the  public  use  of  the  country  of  New  England,  if  his  lovinc  friend  Mr. 
Edward  Hopkins  should  think  fit,  and  to  be  employed  as  he  shoum  order  and 
direct. 

3  Trumbull,  i.  238—235.  Gov.  Trambull,  MS.  State  and  Origin  of  Connecti- 
cut.   Backus.  N.  Enfl%  i.  843.    See  Note  XXXIV. 

4  Hazard,  i.  490.  The  Ecclesiastical  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  com- 
posed of  laws  made  at  difierent  thnes  by  the  legislature  of  that  colony,  b 
inserted  ibid.  488—498. 
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Orders  were  given  to  WiUiam  Beckman,  lieutenant  governor     1658. 
at  Newcastle  under  the  command  of  the  director  general  of  New  v^-v^-^^ 
Netherlands,  to  purchase  of  the  natives  the  lands  around  Cape  cape  Uea- 
Henlopen,  in  order,  to  raise  a  fortification,  and  extend  the  settle-  ^P^*^' 
ment.^ 

An  insurrection  had  been  raised  in  Maryland  by  Josias  Feudal,  intaneo- 
which  had  greatly  distressed  the  province,  and  added  to  the  J^JSJnd. 
burden  of  its  impositions.  Its  afiairs  continuing  in  a  distressed 
state,  the  government  was  surrendered  by  the  commissioners  to 
Feudal,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  by  the  proprietary ; 
but  his  intrigues,  instead  of  allowing  the  restoration  of  the  public 
quiet,  rather  aggravated  those  mischiefs,  which  had  long  wasted 
theprovince.' 

There  was  a  great  earthquake  in  New  England.^ 

Ralph  Partridge,  minister  of  Duxbury,  died.^ 

Oliver  Cromwell,  protector,  died  on  the  3d  of  September ;  ^^  *^ 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard.^ 


1659. 

The  Virginians  seized  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  pro-  ylJ!^- 
lector's  governor,  to  throw  off  die  government  of  the  protectorate,  reitores 
They  applied  to  Sir  William  Berkeley,  living  privately  on  his  B«A«i«y  to 
estate,  to  resume  the  government  of  the  colony  ;  but  he  did  not  um^^^ 
consent  to  the  proposal  until  they  solemnly  promised  to  adventure 
their  lives  and  fortunes  with  him  for  their  king.     Berkeley  was 
restored  in  January  ^  and  the  colonists  proclaimed  Charles  II.  S^j^l^r. 
king  of  England,  Scodand,  Ireland,  and  Virginia,  before   his 
restoration  to  the  crown  of  England.® 

1  Smith,  N.  York,  i.  7.    Chalmers,  b.  1.  633.     For  want  of  goods,  the  put- 
chase  was  not  made  until  the  next  year. 
9  Chakners,  b.  1.  c.  9.  224. 

3  Morton,  276,  and  Note.    Josselyn,  Voy.  269. 

4  Morton,  ib.  and  Note.  Mather,  Bifagnal.  b.  8.  99.  Morton  says,  he  was  of 
a  sound  and  solid  judgment  in  the  main  truths  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  very  able 
in  disputation  to  defend  them ;  that  his  pious  and  blameless  life  became  very 
advantageous  to  his  doctrine ;  and  that  he  was  much  honoured  and  loved  by 
an  diat  conversed  with  him.  C.  Mather  says,  "  when  the  Platform  of  Church 
Discipline  was  to  be  composed,  the  Synod  at  Cambridge  appointed  three  persons 
to  draw  up,  each  of  them,  Jl  Model  of  Church  ChvemmtHi,  aeeordine  to  the 
Word  of  (rod,  that  out  of  those  the  Ssmod  might  form  what  should  be  found 
most  agreeable ;  which  three  persons  were  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  [Increase]  Mather, 
and  Mr.  Partridge." 

5  Life  of  O.  CromweU,  8d  edit.  1731,  p.  405.  Noble's  Memoirs  of  the  Protec- 
torate-House of  Cromwell,  i.  145.  Noble  says, "  he  died  peaceably  in  his  bed  at 
his  palace  of  Whitehall,  upon  his  auspicious  September  3,  1658 ;  and  was 
buried  with  more  than  regal  pomp,  in  the  sepulchre  of  our  monarchs." 

0  Chalmers,  b.  1.  125.  The  firmness  which  the  Virginians  expressed  in  the 
royal  cause,  drew  from  the  king  a  particular  mark  of  his  fevour ;  for  some  part 
of  his  habit,  at  the  time  of  his  coronation,  it  is  said,  was  composed  of  Yiiginia 
silk,  sent  to  him  from  the  colony.    Univ.  Hist.  xli.  532. 
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1650.        At  the  meetiDg  of  the  assembly  of  Maryland,  the  buigesses, 

%^iv^.^  by  the  directioD  or  coiinivance  of  F endal,  governor  of  the  colony. 

Mainland,   dissolved  the  upper  house,  and  assumed  every  power  m  the 

state.^ 
Gnnt  to  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  in  addition  to  the  income 

^*|j|^  of  Charle«own  ferry  formerly  granted  to  Harvard  College,  or- 
^"^^      dered,  that  there  should  be  annually  levied  £100,  by  addition  to 

the  country  rate,  far  the  maintenance  of  the  president  and  felkyws 

of  the  college.^ 
Quakers         William  Robinson,  Marmaduke  Stephenson,  and  Mary  Dyer, 
executed,    guatgrg^  ^ere  brought  to  trial  before   the   general  court  of 

Massachusetts,  and  sentenced  to  die.    The  two  first  were  eie* 

cuted.^ 
Lands  pur-       John  Winthrop,  Humphrey  Atherton,  and  associates,  purchased 
chased  at     of  the  Narragansct  sachems  two  tracts  of  land,  joining  to  Nanra- 
^arragan-    gm^^^^  i^^^y^  2^qJ  settled  them  with  inhabitants.^ 

Moheagan  Uncas  and  Wawequay,  sachems  of  Moheagan,  granted  aU 
lands  nrant-  their  lands  to  major  John  Mason,  agent  for  Connecticut,  who, 
ed  to  Con-   ^^  p^^^^  yediT,  surrendered  the  lauds  to  that  colony.* 


necticat. 


1  Chatmere,  b.  1.  224,  225,  2M.  The  form  of  the  procedure  was  liiigiihr; 
No  sooner  was  the  asaembly  convened,  than  the  buiveMee  aeot  the  foSkmlBm 
paper  to  the  upper  house :  "  To  the  honourable  ue  foyemor  and  coomC 
That  this  assembly  of  burgesses,  judging  themselves  to  be  a  lawfid-asMmUyy 
without  dependence  upon  any  other  power  in  the  province  now  bt  beiar,  fs  the 
hi^Mst  court  of  judicature :  and  if  any  objection  can  be  aade»  wo  oMim  Co 
bear  it."  A  conference  ensued ;  and  the  upper  house,  leMng  te  betagr  at 
once  its  trust  and  its  own  just  authority,  was  dissolved  by  tlM  buiycu. 

8  Massachusetts  Laws.  It  was  to  continue  **  during  te  pfawe  of  the 
country.*' 

3  Hutchinson,  i.'  200.  Magnal.  b.  7.  c.  4.  Hubbard,  c.  BS.  Haiud,  iL  567 
— 672.  They  received  this  sentence  "  for  their  rebellion,  sedition,  and  preeiimp- 
tuous  obtruding  themselves  after  banishment  upon  pain  of  death."  Maiy  Dyer 
was  reprieved,  on  condition  of  her  departure  from  Uie  jurisdiction  in  fatty  eight 
hours,  and,  if  she  returned,  to  suffer  the  sentence.  She  was  carried,  howeveri 
to  the  gallows,  and  stood  with  a  rope  about  her  neck  until  the  othem  wore 
executed.  This  infatuated  woman  returned,  and  was  executed  in  16&L  A 
Declaration  of  the  general  court,  in  justification  of  these  proceedingi,  was  soon 
after  printed.    It  is  entire  in  Hubbard,  c.  65  ;  and  Hazard.    See  a.  d.  IfSl. 

4  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  v.  217,  218,  240.  **  One  lying  to  the  fovtliward  of 
BIr.  Smith's  trading  house,  and  the  other  to  the  northward  of  it"  See  a.  d.  1641. 
The  next  year  (1660)  the  Narraganset  sachems,  '*for  vakuble  oOMidentiott, 
mortgaged  to  major  Atherton  and  partners  the  remaining  part  fif  tlio  whiilo 
Narraganset  country,  containins;  the  Cowhesset  and  Niantik^  coiniilet,"  Adier^ 
ton  had  about  20  associates.  The  eansiderationt  here  mentioned,  wte  a  aQiik  of 
money  for  the  Indian  sachems,  to  redeem  their  lands  that  they  Ittd  mortngedL 
A  longer  time  was  aUowed  for  payment :  but  the  sachems,  failing  abo  intfaie  new 
enagement,  surrendered  their  lands,  in  1662,  to  those  associates,  **  and  nvo 
them  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  and  seizin,  by  turf  and  twig.**  ibUL 
Backus,  N.  Ens.  t  848. 

^  Gov.  Trumbull,  MS.  State  and  Origin  of  Connecticut.  Mass.  Hist  Soc. 
ix.  85.  Trumbull,  i.  c.  17.  408.  The  planters  of  Connecticut  made  repeated 
purchases  of  their  lands.  "  The  colony  not  only  bought  the  Moheagan  country 
of  Uncas,  but  afterwards  all  the  particular  towns  were  purchased  aniin,  either 
of  him  or  his  successors,  when  the  settlements  in  them  commenced.  lb.  117. 
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A  dispute  between  the  eovernaient  of  New  Netherlands  and     1659. 
the  lord   proprietary  of  Maryland,  concerning  the  title  of  the   n.^-v«^/ 
Dutch  to  the  territories  on  the  D<3laware,  assumed  a  menaciug  Dispute  oe- 
aspeCl.     The  instruction  ami   command  of  his  lordship  were,  ^verameni 
"  to  send  to  the  Dutch  in  Delaware  bay,  seated  within  his  lord-  of  N.  Neth- 
ship's  province,  to  com^nand  them  to  be  gone."     This  order  JjiyiLT* 
being  taken  in  consideration  by  the  council,  it  was  ordered,  that 
colonel  Nathaniel  Utie  repair  "  to  the  pretended  governor  of  a 
people  seated  in  Delaware  bay  within  his  lordship's  province, 
without  notice  given  to  his  lord's  lieutenant  here,  and  to  require 
him  to  depart  the  province."     Colonel  Utie  was  authorized,  if 
he  should  find  opportunity,  and  the  people  seated  there  should 
apply  to  his  lordship's  government,  to  ^'  insinuate  "  to  them,  that 
they  should  find  good  conditions,  such  as  were  granted  to  all 
comers  into  this  province,  which  should  be  faithfully  performed ; 
and  that  they  should  have  protection  in  their  lives,  liberty,  and 
estates.* 

Massachusetts  government  made  a  grant  of  land  opposite  to  Maw.  gram 
fort  Aurania  [Albany]  upon  Hudson's  river,  and  a  number  of  the  ^^^u  *"" 
principal  merchants  in  the  colony  were  intending  a  setdement 
there,  and  a  trade  with  the  Indians  ;  but  the  project  is  supposed 
to  have  been  laid  aside  upon  the  change  of  afiairs  in  England.' 

Thomas  Macy  removed  his  family  from  Salisbury,  in  Massa-  Nantucket 
chusetts,  to  the  west  end  of  Nanfucket,  and  began  a  settlement  "^^^ 
at  Madakit  harbour.    There  were,  at  that  time,  nearly  3000 
Indians  on  the  island.^ 

Francis  de  Laval,  who  bad  been  abbot  of  Montigny,  now  ap-  nm  bishop 
pointed  bishop  of  Canada,  came  over,  bringing,  for  the  first  time,  pj^^, 
monks  of  other  orders  beside  Jesuits.^ 


1  CoHeetioiiB  of  New  York  Histofical  Society,  vol.  iii ;  where  is  preserved  a 
document  concenung  this  dispute,  **  wliich  illustrates  the  transactioiis  of  the 
government  of  New  Netherlands,  a  subject  of  considerable  obscurity  in  the 
annals  of  our  early  history."  It  was  conununicated  to  the  Society  by  John 
Leeds  Bozman,  Esq.  of  Mbryland.^ 

^  Hutchinson,  L  c.  1.  In  the  settlement  of  the  limits  between  the  Dutch 
and  English  colonists,  in  1650,  the  proviso,  that  the  saui  line  come  not  uritiun 
10  miles  ofHudson^s  river,  "  must  be  understood  so  for  as  New  Haven  had 
jurisdiction.'*  This  was  the  opinion  of  governor  Hutchinson,  who  hence  ac- 
accounts  for  the  grant  made  this  year  by  Massachusetts  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson.  The  country  itself  a  few  years  after  was  recovered  from  the  Dutch 
and  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York — too  powerful  a  proprietor  to  contend  with 
about  bounds.*'    See  a.  d.  1674. 

3  Macy's  Journal  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  island  of  Nantucket,  in  Mass. 
Hist  Soc.  iiL  1&6— 160.  The  natives  were  willing  to  sell  their  lands ;  and  the 
English  gradually  purchased  them,  until  they  obtained  the  whole,  excepting 
some  small  rights,  which  are  still  retained  by  the  aboriginal  proprietors.  Peter 
Folgcr  was  the  most  distinguished  man  among  the  first  English  settlers  of  the 
island.  His  daughter  was  the  mother  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  who,  it  is 
thou^t, "  inherited  a  part  of  his  noble  publick  spirit  from  his  grandfiither,  Peter 
Folger." 

4  Charievoix,  Nouv.  France,  i.  889.    Univ.  Hif»t.  xxxix.  466.    Cardenas,  who 
VOL.  I.  40 
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1659.         Sir  Christopher  Mims  took  the  Spanish  town  ci  Caimietcby.^ 
v^^v^^       Henry  Dunster,  president  of  Harvard  College,  died.'    Peter 
DeaUis.       Bulkley,  minister  of  Concord,  died,  in  the  77th  year  of  his 
age.^ 

1660. 

Restoration      KiNG  Charles  II.  was  restored  to  the  British  throne,  and 
ofCtaaries    ^^^^  i^j^  entrance  into  London  on  the  39th  of  May.^    The 

general  court  of  Massachusetts,  in  December,  ordered  addresMS 

to  be  made  to  the  king  and  to  die  parliament.^ 

The  parliament  passed  an  act  ior  the  general  encouragemeDt 

and  increase  of  shipping  and  navigation,  by  which  the  proviaioDSy 

places  the  article  in  1658,  saya — "  y  fiie  el  primer  obiqio,  que  Ue^  k  ■mifiBaa 


Piovinciafl. 

1  Univ.  Hist.  uuix.  141.    Harris,  Voy.  ii.  908. 

3  Morton,  283.  Mr.  Dunster  is  considered  as  the  first  preaidMit  of  Harvard 
College ;  and  the  commencement  of  his  presidency  was  in  1640.  Bnt  tte  fint 
master  of  the  college  was  Nathaniel  Eaton,  "  who  was  chosen  pnliBMor  or 
master "  of  that  seminary  in  1687 ;  "  for  not  only  the  tuition  of  the  scholan, 
hut  the  care  and  management  of  all  doDations  for  erecting  edifieet  lu.  wen 
committed  to  him."  Pros.  Stiles'  MSS.  He  was  a  distingiiahad  sdioUr;  but 
was  removed  from  his  office  for  his  severities,  and  went  to  Viirinia.  See  Win- 
throp,  i.  308 — 813.  Governor  Winthrop  says,  Eaton  **  had  htm  aome  time 
initiated  amon^  the  Jesuits."  Mr.  Dunster  was  vreD  estpemod  fiir  his  ieuninc, 
piety,  and  spint  of  government ;  but,*imbibing  at  length  the  nioeiples  of  aoo- 
pcedobaptism,  he  excited  unea.siness  among  the  overseen  oi  the  coUece,  aod 
was  hence  induced  to  resign  the  presidency  24  October,  16M.  Madier,  Miagnat. 
b.  4. 128.  He  was  a  great  master  of  the  oriental  laneuagos;  and  when  a  new 
version  of  the  psalms  mul  been  made  by  some  of  the  New  Enghftd  dhrines,  and 
printed  in  1640,  that  version,  requiring  "  a  little  more  ail,"  wit  committed  to 
iiini ;  and,  with  some  assistance,  he  revised  and  refined  it,  and  hroof^  it  into 
that  state,  in  which  the  churclietf  of  New  Enp;fauid  used  it  for  many  aahnqiaent 
years.    Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  viL  19,  20.    Maguaha,  b.  8.  c.  12. 

3  Neal,  N.  En|t.  i.  821.  [See  a.  d.  1687.]  He  was  descended  from  an  hon- 
ourable £unily  in  Bedfordshire,  and  educated  at  St.  John's  coUeco  In  CaDfaridge, 
of  which  he  was  afterwards  chosen  fellow,  and  proceeded  hacnelor  of  dinnilj. 
He  succeeded  his  father  in  the  ministry,  in  the  benefice  of  WoodhDl  te  Bedfiad- 
shire,  his  native  place.  The  bishop  of  Lincoln  connived  at  his  nonconfiwmitf, 
as  he  did  at  his  fatfier's ;  but  he  was  at  length  silenced  by  fomaMwl  of  am- 
bishop  Laud.  He  came  to  N.  England  in  1685 ;  lived  awhile  at  CaaifciijgiB ;  and 
**  carried  a  good  number  of  planters  with  him  up  £irthei  into  tto  woods,  whore 
they  gathered  the  12th  church  in  the  colony,  and  called  the  town  Coneord.*' 
Mather,  Magiial.  b.  8.  96 — 98.  He  was  distinguished  for  theofa>gical  knowled^, 
general  literature,  and  piety.  He  was  the  author  of  several  pubHcationB,  tlw  pnn- 
cipal  of  which  was  entitled,  "  The  Gospel  Covenant,  or  the  Covenant  of  Grana 
opened ; "  the  2d  edition  of  which  was  printed  at  London  in  1661,  and  dadicatad 
to  Hon.  Oliver  St.  John,  ambassador  from  the  Parliament  of  England  to  An 
States  of  Holland ;  also  to  his  Church  at  Concord.  It  was  pre&ced  by  tiia 
Rev.  Mr.  Sh^ard  of  Cambridge.  Mr.  Bulkley  was  one  of  the  moderatoia  of 
the  synod  in  1687,  Mr.  Hooker  was  die  other.  Stiles,  MSS.  and  Elaedon 
Sermon. 

4  Hume,  Hist.  England,  vi.  c.  62.  Bhur,  Chronology.  He  was  modainicd, 
widi  great  solemnity,  in  Pahu:e  Yard,  at  Whitehall,  and  at  Temple  Bar,  on  Ike 
9th  ofMay. 

5  Hazard,  ii.  679 — 584,  where  are  copies  of  both  addresses,  from  the 
chiisetts  Records.   Hubbard,  c.  68. 
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made  in  tbe  celebrated  Navigation  Act  of  1651,  were  continued,     1660. 
with  additional  improvements.     It  enacted,  tliat  no  sugar,  to-   \^^-s^^^ 
bacco,  ^Dger,  indigo,  cotton,  fustic,  dying  woods,  of  the  growth  Navigation 
of  the  Englidi  territories  in  America,  Asia,  or  Africa,  shall  be  J^|<^**^'™*" 
transported  tlience  to  any  other  country,  than  those  belonging  to 
the  crown  of  England,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  ;  and  all 
vessels  sailing  to  the  plantations  were  to  give  bonds  to  bring  said 
commodities  to  England.     The  most  submissive  colonists  con- 
sidered tbe  act  as  grievous,  and  contrived  various  methods  to 
evade  it.     While  the  parliament  restrained  the  colonial  trade  to 
England,  it  conferred  tbe  privilege  of  the  sole  production  of 
tobacco  to  the  plantations.^ 

The  only  English  colonies  on  tlie  American  continent,  after  En^rnh  co- 
ihe  emigrations  of  half  a  century,  were  Virginia,  New  England,  A^MJca. 
and  Maryland ;  which  are  supposed  to  have  contained,  at  this 
time,  no  more  Uian  80,000  inhabitants.^ 

At  the  commencement  of  tlie  civil  wars  in  England,  the  popu-  Number  of 
lation  of  Virginia  had  increased  to  about  20,000  souls.  The  cava-  ^i^^^j^ 
liers  resorting  to  that  colony  durine  the  distresses  of  those  times, 
Virginia  contained,  at  this  epoch  of  the  Restoration,  about  30,000 
persons.  The  province  of  Maryland,  notwithstanding  its  various 
distractions  and  revolutions,  continued  to  increase  in  population, 
in  industry,  and  in  wealth ;  and  contained  about  12,000  persons. 
Philip  Calvert,  having  been  appointed  governor  of  Maryland  by 
die  proprietary  in  June,  assumed  the  administration  m  December. 
Feudal,  bis  predecessor,  was  now  tried  for  high  treason,  and 
found  guihy ;  but  a  pardon  was  granted  him,  on  paying  a  moderate 
fine.' 

The  generals  Whalley  and  Goffe,  two  of  the  judges  of  king  juiy. 
Charles!,  arrived  at  Boston.     Having  left  London  before  the  J^^fe"*^-*^ 
king  was  proclaimed,  the^  did  not  conceal  their  persons  or  atBostoar 
characters.    They  immediately  visited  governor  Endicot,  who 
gave  them  a  courteous  reception  ;  but,  choosing  a  situation  less 
public  than  Boston,  they  went,  on  the  day  of  their  arrival,  to 

1  Andenon,  iL  468.  Chalmera,  b  1.  e.  10. 241^24S.  [See  a.  d.  1651.]  The 
feeood  article  of  the  act  ia,  '*  None  but  natural  bom  auljectfl,  or  naturalised, 
flbaO  henceforth  exercise  the  occupation  of  a  merchant  or  fiietor  in  tiioae  places  ** 
[Asia,  Afiica,  or  America],  "  under  forfeiture  of  coods  and  chattels.'*  This 
is  judged  to  have  been  a  sood  improvement  on  the  lonner  act ;  **  it  having  been 
before  common  to  have  Dutdi  merchants  to  be  factors  and  agents  in  our  colo- 
nies."  Ibid. 

9  Chalmers,  b.  1.  280. 

8  Chalmers,  b.  1.  c.  9.  226,  226.  Though  josay  rendered  incapable  of  fotnn 
trast,  he,  at  a  subsequent  period,  disturbed  the  public  repose  by  oAer  intrigues 
and  tvaacheiy ;  and  his  accomplices,  upon  a  timely  subimssioD,  were  fuUy  par- 
doned without  prosecution.  See  a.  d.  1681.  With  the  commission  of  die 
proprietary  was  transmitted  a  letter  from  Charies  II.  commanding  aH  officers  and 
others  his  mibjects  in  llaiyiand,  to  aaabt  that  gentleman  in  the  le-estaUishment 
of  lord  Baltimore's  just  rights  and  jurisdictions. 
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1660. 


ffo  to  New 
Haveu. 


MarllK>- 
rounh  in- 
corporated. 

Bmokfield 
settled. 


Removals 
to  Hail  ley, 
and  North- 
:impton. 


Woolwich. 


Cambridge.  By  the  act  of  indemnity,  which  ivas  brought  over 
the  last  of  November,  it  nppeared  that  Whalley  and  G(^  were 
not  excepted  with  those  to  whom  pardon  was  offered  ;  and  they 
soon  after  went  to  New  Haven,  where  they  remained  in  conceal- 
ment.* 

A  tract  of  land,  six  miles  square,  having:  been  granted  to  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Sudbur}* ;  it  was  now  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  Marllioroiigh.^ 

Several  of  the  inhubitints  of  Ipswich,  on  petition  to  tlie  gene- 
ral court  of  Massachusetts,  obtained  a  graht  of  land,  near  Qiia- 
baug  |K>nd,  six  miles  square ;  which  was  soon  after  settled,  and 
named  Brookfield.^ 

Differences  concerning  baptism  terminated  in  the  removal  of 
one  part  of  the  churches  and  towns  of  Hanlbrd,  Wethersfield, 
and  Windsor,  to  plantations  higher  on  Connecticut  river.  Some 
of  the  people  who  removed,  settled  Hadley ;  others  removed  to 
Northampton.  A  new  church  was  formed  at  Hadiey,  of  which 
Mr.  John  Russell,  who  had  been  in  the  ministry  at  Wethers- 
field, but  removed  witli  the  dissatisfied  brethren,  was  tlie  first 
pastor.* 

Woolwich,  in  the  province  of  Maine,  was  settled.' 

1  Hutchinson  J.  215,  216.  Chalmora,  b.  1.  249.  SlUem  Hift  of  Thi«eof  die 
Judges  of  king;  Chailcn  I.  23 — 26.  Some  of  the  principal  pemoDs  in  the  goveni- 
ment  of  MM^chusetti*  were  now  alarmed.  The  ^vemor  fimunooed  a  court  of 
assii*tant8  22  Febniary  1661,  to  consult  about  aecurine  the  fiuilives;  but  tho 
court  did  not  agree  to  it.  Finding  it  unsafe  to  remain  lomper  iniere  thejr  were, 
they  left  Cambridge  26  February,'and  arrived  at  New  Haven  7  March.  A  few 
days  after  their  removal,  a  hue  and  cry  was  brouirht  by  the  way  of  Barbadoes  ; 
and  the  governor  and  asMstants  issued  a  warrant  8  Mardi  to  lecure  them.  To 
avoid  all  su^iicion  of  their  sincerity,  they  sent  Thomas  KeUond  and  Thomai 
Kirk,  zealous  royalists,  to  go  through  the  colonies,  as  far  as  Blanhattan,  in  search 
of  them ;  but  depuw  governor  Lcet  favouring  their  concealment,  and  Mr.  Daven- 
port, minister  of  Niew  Haven,  and  a  few  other  confidential  peraoui  actually 
aidins;  it,  they  effectually  eluded  discovery. 

9  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iv.  46.  Its  Indian  name  was  Okommakameat ;  and 
it  appears  to  have  begun  to  be  settled  by  the  English  about  the  year  1654. 

3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  2o8.  The  court  required  these  conditioDs :  '*  Pro- 
vided they  have  20  families  there  resident  i^ithin  three  yeara,  and  that  ther 
have  an  able  minister  settJed  there  within  the  said  term,  such  aa  the  court  shaU 
approve  ;  and  that  they  make  due  provision  in  some  way  or  other  for  the  foture, 
either  by  setting  apart  of  lands,  or  what  else  shall  be  thought  mete  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  ministry  amons  them.**  The  Indian  proprietor,  Shattnockquis, 
gave  a  deed  of  the  land  to  the  English  10  November  1666.  See  a  copy  of 
it,  ibid. 

4  Trumbull,  b.  1.  c.  13.  Pros.  Stiles*  Literary  Dianr.  Hubbard  [e.  41.1  sayi, 
the  removal  "was  oideriy  and  peaceably."  Noah  Webster  Esq.  who  bm 
obligingly  furnished  me  with  information  on  this  and  other  articlea  of  our  hlstoiy, 
'writes :  "  The  original  agreement  or  association  for  removal  is  on  record—datM 
at  Hartford  April  18, 1659.  John  Webster  is  the  first  signer,  and  about  M  nanwi 
follow.  Mr.  Russell  and  his  people  signed  another  instrument,  and  his  name  at 
the  head  of  the  list  is  followed  by  about  SO  of  his  congregation."  John  Webster 
(who  was  an  ancestor  of  my  correspondent)  may  be  considered  as  tho  founder 
of  Hadiey.    He  was  repeatc^lly  chosen  governor  of  Connecticut. 

5  Sullivan,  169.    Mius  were  now  erected  there. 
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The  township  of  Norwich,  in  Connecticut,  having  been  pur-     1660. 
chased  of  the   natives ;  the   reverend   James   Fitch,  with  the    s^^v^^ 
principal  part  of  his  church  and  congregation,  removed  from  Norwich. 
Saybrook,  and  planted  that  town.^ 

The  town  ot  Huntington,  on  Long  Island,  was  received  as  a  HuntiDg- 
inembcr  of  the  Connecticut  jurisdiction.^  ^°' 

There  were,  at  this  time,  in  New  Enriand  ten  Indian  towns,  towou  of 
of  such  as  were  called  Praying  Indians.^    The  first  Indian  church  praying  In- 
in  New  England  was  now  embodied  at  Natick.^  °^ 

About  this  time  a  few  adventurers  emigrated  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  setded  around  Cape  Fear.^ 

Hugh  Peters,  formerly  a  minister  in  Salem,  suffered  death  i>«ath  of 
with  the  king's  judges  in  England.*  .  "•  **'^- 

1661. 

Chahles  IT,  in  his  instructions  to  Sir  William  Berkeley,  gov-  iMtructions 
emor  of  Virginia,  required  him  to  call  an  assembly  as  soon  as  to  the  gov 
might  be,  and  to  assure  it  of  the  royal  intention  to  grant  a  general  ^1*/.°^^*'^ 
pardon  and  oblivion  of  all  persons,  those  only  excepted,  who 
were  attainted  by  act  of  parliament,  provided  that  bodv  should 
repeal  all  acts  made  during  the  rebellion,  derogatory  from  the 
obedience  which  the  colonies  ow^d  to  the  king  and  government 
of  England  ;  to  transmit  an  account  of  all  tobacco  shipped  from 
that  colony,  diat  every  one  might  be  punished,  who  should  trans- 
gress the  act  of  navigation ;  and  to  transmit  his  opinion  of  the 
practicability  of  establishing  an  iron  work.''    The  laws  of  England, 
which  seem  to  have  been  observed  by  consent  of  tlie  settlers  of 

1  TrumbuU,  i.  286.  The  township  is  about  nine  miles  square.  In  Juno 
1669,  Uncas  and  his  two  sons,  by  a  formal  deed,  made  it  over  to  Thomas  Lefiing- 
well  and  84  other  proprietors ;  who,  at  this  time,  gave  Uncas  and  his  sons  about 
£70,  as  a  farther  compensation,  in  addition  to  a  former  benefit,  on  account  of 
which  Uncas  had  given  Leffingwell  a  deed  of  a  great  part,  if  not  of  the  whole 
town.  * 

«  Trumbull,  i.  287. 

3  Hutchinson,  i.  166. 

4  ColL  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  181. 

5  Chalmers,  b.  1.  616,  616.  These  emigrants,  from  die  unpropitious  soil  and 
climate,  and  the  want  of  a  sood  fishery,  for  some  3rears  experienced  die  miseries 
of  want  On  their  solicitanon  of  aid  from  their  countiymen,  the  general  court 
ordered  a  universal  contiibution  for  their  relief.  Dr.  Williamson  says,  the  New 
England  colony,  which  settled  this  year  on  Old  town  creek,  were  driven  away 
l>y  the  Indians ;  that  they  deserted  their  habitations  before  the  autumn  of  1668, 
living  many  hogs  and  neat  cattle  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

6  Bentley,  Hist.  Salem,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vi.  263.  Hume,  Hist  England, 
vi.  c.  68.  Hume  says,  **  No  more  than  six  of  the  late  king's  judges,  Harrison, 
IScot,  Carew,  Clement,  Jones,  and  Scrope,  were  executed."  See  a.  d.  1641, 
the  3rear  in  which  Mr.  Peters  went  to  England,  after  which  he  never  returned. 

7  Chalmers,  b.  1.  246.  The  iron  work  *'  is  proposed,**  sa3rs  the  king,  '*  to  be 
«uidertaken  by  ourself." 
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Virginia,  were  now  expressly  adopted  by  an  act  of  the  asaemUy 
of  that  colony  ;  excepting  so  far  as  a  difTereoce  of  conditioo  ren- 
dered tliem  inapplicable.^ 

The  corporation  for  propagating  the  gospel  in  New  Engbiidy 
being  dead  in  law,  was  revived  by  a  new  charter  from  Charles  U. 
by  the  name  of  ''  The  Society  (or  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  heathen  natives  of  New  England,  and  the  parts  adja- 
cent.^ 

The  king  appointed  the  great  officers  of  state  a  coinmittee 
"  touching  the  settlement  of  New  England."  Complaints  being 
made  to  the  king  against  Massachusetts,  he  commanded  the 
governor  and  council  "  to  send  persons  to  England,  to  answer 
these  various  accusations."  Charles  II.  had  not  yet  been  pro- 
claimed by  the  colony.  The  governor,  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  the  transactions  that  were  taking  place  in  England  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  colony,  judged  it  inexpedient  loncer  to  delay 
that  solemnity.  Calling  the  court  together,  a  form  of  proclama- 
tion was  agreed  to ;  and  Charles  was  acknowledged  to  be  their 
sovereign  lord  and  king,  and  proclaimed  "  to  be  lawful  king  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  all  other  territories  tnere- 
to  belonging."  An  address  to  the  king  was  also  agreed  to»  and 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  England.^ 

The  government  of  New  England  received  a  letter  from  the 
king,  signifying  his  pleasure,  that  there  should  be  no  farther 
prosecution  of  the  quakers  who  were  condemned  to  su^  death 
or  otlier  corporal  punishment,  or  who  were  imprisoned  and  ob- 
noxious to  such  condemnation  ;  but  tiiat  they  be  forthwith  sent 
over  to  England  for  trial,  llie  Massachusetts  general  court, 
after  a  due  consideration  of  tlie  king's  letter,  proceeded  to  de- 
clare, that  the  necessity  of  preserving  religion,  order  and  peace, 
bad  induced  the  enactment  of  laws  against  quakers  ^in  reference 


1  Jefferson,  Viis.  Query  xiv. 

S  Humphreys,  Hist.  »oc.  Propagat  Gospel  in  Foreign  Partf,  6.  Broirn« 
Hist  Propagat.  Gospel,  i.  65.    See  a.  d.  1649. 

3  Chalmers,  b.  1.  c.  10.  244,  253,  254.  Hubbard,  c.  66.  HuteUDfon,  i.  216 
—219.  Minot,  Mass.  i.  40.  Hazard,  ii.  59S — 695.  The  order  of  (b*  court  for 
proclaiming  the  long  was  passed  7  August  *'  It  is  ordered  Hut  die  kiiig*s 
majesty  tfiat  now  in  shall  be  proclaimed  nere,  in  the  form  bereaflw  expresMd* 
in  Boston  on  the  eighth  day  of  this  instant  August  presently  after  ftut  Lectnie.** 
The  Form  is  subjoined  In  Hazard.  The  court  published  an  order  die  eame  day, 
"  forbiddiuff  all  disorderly  behaviour  on  the  occasion ;  decteiinc*  that  no 
person  mi{$t  expect  indulgence  for  the  breach  of  any  law ; "  ana  **  in  a  pu^ 
ticular  manner,  that  no  man  should  presume  to  drink  his  m^es^s  heatths** 
which,  the  order  says,  '*  he  hath  in  an  eapecial  manner  forbid.'*  Tnis  loff  pn>» 
hibition,  whatever  was  its  origin,  was  veiy  pmdentiaL  Had  what  was  forbkkUn 
been  enjoined,  H  might  have  proved  too  severe  a  test  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
colonists ;  especially,  if  what  Chalmers  says  were  strictiy  true,  that  long  Charioi 
and  New  England  **  mutually  hated,  contemned,  and  feared  eath  other,  during 
his  reign ;  because  the  one  suspected  its  prindples  of  attachment,  the  other 
dreaded  an  invasion  of  privileges." 
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to  their  resdess  intrusions  and  impetuous  disturbances,  and  not     1661. 
any  propensity  or  inclination  in  us  to  punish  them  in  person  or  v«^^/-^%^ 
estate^  as  is  evident  from  our  gradual  proceedings  with  them, 
releasing  some  condenmed,  and  others  hable  to  condemnation, 
and  all  imprisoned  were  released  and  sent  out  of  our  borders ; " 
that  ''  all  this  notwithstanding,  their  resdess  spirits  have  moved 
some  of  them  to  return,  and  others  to  fill  the  royal  ear  of  our 
sovereign  lord  the  King  with  complaints  against  us,  and  have  by 
their  unwearied  solicitadons,  in  our  absence,  so  far  prevailed  as 
to  obtain  a  Letter  from  his  Majesty  to  forbear  their  corporal 
punishment  or  death ;  although  we  hope  and  doubt  not,  but  that 
if  his  Majesty  were  righdy  iniormed,  he  would  be  far  from  givine 
them  such  favour  or  weakening  his  authority  here,  so  long  and 
orderly  setded  :   Yet,  that  we  may  not  in  the  least  offend  his  Penal  Uwi 
Majesty,  This  Court  doth  hereby  order  and  declare,  that  the  J^iJJ^Jj^ 
execudon  of  the  laws  in  force  against  Quakers  as  such,  so  far  pended. 
as  they  respect  corporal  punishment  or  death,  be  suspended  undl 
this  Court  take  further  order."     Upon  this  order  of  the  court, 
28  Quakers  were  released  from  prison,  and  conducted  out  of  the 
jurisdicdon  of  Massachusetts.^ 

On   receiving  intelligence  of  farther  complaints  against  the  Ma8i.gei»> 
colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  orders  from  the  king  that  persons  ^^^^^""^ 

1  Hubbard,  c.  65.  Neal,  N.  Eng.  i.  834,  885.  Hazard,  u.  598-^96.  The 
BfaodanNtt,  giveD  at  Whitehall  9  September  1061,  had  this  fluperncription :  <*To 
our  trusty  and  well  beloved  John  Endieott  Eaq.  and  to  aU  and  every  other  the 
Governor,  or  Governors,  of  our  plantations  of  AVtr  England,  and  of  idl  the 
Colonies  thereunto  belonging,  that  now  are,  or  hereafter  shall  bee ;  and  to  all 
and  every  the  BfOnisters  and  officers  of  our  said  plantations  and  Colonies  what- 
soever, within  the  Continent  of  JVW0  Engkmd" ^To  vindicate  the  errors  of 

our  ancestors,  were  to  make  them  our  own.  If  it  is  allowed,  that  they  were 
culpable ;  it  is  not  conceded,  that,  in  the  present  instance,  they  stood  alone,  or 
tfiat  ^ey  merited  ail  the  censure,  bestowed  on  them.  Laws,  simUar  to  those 
of  Masnchusetts,  were  passed  elsewhere  asainst  the  quakers,  and  particularly 
in  Virginia.  **  If  no  execution  took  place  nere  [Virginia],  as  it  did  in  New 
Eneland,  it  was  not  owing  to  the  moderation  of  the  church,  or  spirit  of  Uie 
ijgSlatufe."  Jefferson,  virg.  Query  zvii.  The  prevalent  opinion  among 
Christians,  at  that  day,  that  toleration  is  sinful,  ought  to  be  remembered ;  nor 
may  it  be  forgotten,  &iat  the  first  quakers  in  New  En^and,  beside  spealdng  and 
wntiitt  what  was  deemed  blasphemous,  reviled  magistrates  and  mhiisters,  and 
distoibed  reUdoufl  assemblies ;  and  that  the  tendency  of  their  tenets  and  prac- 
tices was  to  Sie  subversion  of  the  commonwealth,  in  that  period  of  its  infancy. 
6ee  JL,  D.  1662.  In  reviewing  flie  conduct  of  our  revered  ancestors,  it  is  but 
JQst  to  make  allowance  for  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and  the  occasions  of 
their  measures.  It  is  readilv  conceded,  however,  that  severe  treatment  of 
aectiries  generally  serves  to  mcrease  their  zeal,  and  tiieir  numbers ;  and  that  It 
is  tiierefoie  as  repugnant  to  sound  policy,  as  to  the  benevolent  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity. Hie  great  and  learned  Grotius,  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the 
sectaries  in  Holland,  says,  witii  equal  candour  and  disctimination :  **  Nee  illos 
plane  damnaveiis,  qui  prava  et  moribus  noxia  docentes  exillo,  aut  honorum 
&cnltatamqtte  ademtione  mulctaverunt.  Sed  contra  eventus  diiit.  Quin  ipsa 
invitant  pericula "  &c.  Annates,  16, 17.  It  is  hardly  needful  to  subjoin,  that, 
whatever  are  the  religious  theories  of  the  Quakers  or  FMends  at  this  day,  their 
deportment  in  society  excites  respect,  and  conciliates  esteem. 
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1661.    should  be  sent  over  to  make  answer,  governor  Endicot  called 

v^-v^^w/  together  the  court  again,  on  the  31st  of  December.    Tbe  court 

mnu  to     appointed  Simon  Bradstreet,  one  of  the  magistrates,  and  John 

Eogiaiui.     jVorton,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Boston,  as  agents  for  the  colony  ; 

Sve  them  instructions;  and  sent  an  address  by  them  to  the 
ig.* 
Cftribbee         Charles  II.  made  a  grant  of  all  the  Caribbee  islands  to  Francis 
iiUod..       j^^  Willoughbv.2 

Kennebeck.      The  tract  oi  land  at  Kennebeck  river,  owned  by  Plymoath 

colony,  was  sold  to  Antipas  Boies,  Edward  Tyng,  Tbomas 

Bratde,  and  John  Winslow.^ 

The  Indian  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  by  John  EXoC, 

was  finished  this  year,  and  printed.     It  was  dedicated  to  Charles 

the  Second.* 
Death  of         Ezekiel  Rogers,  first  minister  of  Rowley,  died,  in  the  70th 
E.  Rogers,   year  of  his  age.* 

1662. 

Aprir^o.  The  charter  of  Connecticut  was  granted  by  king  Charles  II, 
Conn^t'^^  with  the  most  ample  privileges,  under  the  great  seal  of  England. 
cat  granted.  It  Ordained,  among  other  provisions,  that  there  should  be  annually 
two  general  assemblies,  one  holden  on  the  second  Thursday 
in  May,  and  the  other  on  the  second  Thursday  in  October; 
and  that  the  assembly  should  consist  of  the  govenior»  uleputy 
governor,  and  12  assistants,  with  two  deputies  fiom  eveiy  town 
or  city.  John  Winthrop  was  appointed  governor,  and  Jdm  Mason 
deputy  governor,  until  a  new  election  should  be  made.  The 
governor  and  company  were  authorized  to  have  a  common  seal, 
to  appoint  judicatories,  make,  freemen,  constitute  officers,  estab- 
lish laws,  impose  fines,  assemble  the  inhabitants  in  marshal  array 
for  common  defence,  and  to  exercise  martial  law  in  all  necessaiy 
cases.     It  was  ordained  by  the  charter,  that  all  die  king^s  subjects, 


1  Hutchinson,  i.  c.  2.  1661.    Hubbard,  c,  66. 

3  Mem.  of  French  and  £ng.  Commisaries  concerning  St.  Lucia»  491. 

3  SuUivan,  Maine,  117.    See  a.  d.  1628. 

4  Gookin,  Hist.  Coll.  in  Mass.  Hi«it.  Soc.  i.  174—176.  Thooai,  Hilt  Print- 
ing. It  was  printed  at  Cambridge  by  Samuel  Green  and  Marmidnkr  Johmon, 
4to.  with  marginal  notes. 

5  Mather,  Magnal.  b.  3.  c.  13.  He  w^as  bom  in  England,  educated  it  Cam- 
bridge, became  the  chaplain  of  Sir  Francis  Barrington,  and  alterwud  reedved 
the  benefice  of  Rowley.  His  ministry  there  was  attended  with  great  wicc— ; 
but  his  nonconformity  obliged  him  to  leave  that  field  of  labour,  and  oone  to 
New  England.  See  a.  d.  1639.  He  brought  from  England  a  good  fibmy, 
which  was  consumed  by  fire.  The  books  with  which  be  had  afterwards  **  re- 
cruited his  library,"  he  gave  to  Harvard  college.  The  time  of  his  death,  accoid- 
ins  to  the  Magnalia,  was  «Jan.  23.  1660;"  but  in  New  St^e  it  was  IMI. 


K  » 


"  The  tardy  justice  of  our  age  erected  a  monument  to  Rogen  in  1805. 
Note  on  Winthrop,  i.  278,  a.  d.  1638. 
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in  the  colony,  should  enjoy  all  the  privil^es  of  free  and  natural    1662. 
subjects  within  the  realm  of  England ;  and  that  the  patent  should   wv^^ 
always  have  the  inost  favourable  construction  for  the  benefit  of 
the  governor  and  company.^ 

The  charter  included  the  colony  of  New  Haven ;  but  that  n.  Haven 
colony  did  not  accept  it,  nor  agree  to  be  united  under  one  gov-  ^^*  n<JJ^ 
emnient  with  Connecticut.^  chaiter. 

The  agents,  sent  by  Massachusetts  to  England,  presented  to 
king  Charles  the  address  and  petition  of  the  general  court,  which  jitter  to  " 
met  with  a  gracious  reception.  The  colony  received  a  letter  Mas8.govw 
firom  the  king,  confirnung  and  offering  to  renew  its  charter,  ten-  •"»"»•■** 
dering  pardon  to  all  his  subjects,  for  all  oflfences,  excepting 
such  as  stood  attainted ;  but  requiring  the  following  conditions : 
That  all  laws  made  in  the  late  troubles,  derogatory  to  the  royal 
authority  and  government,  should  be  repealed  ;  that  the  rules 
of  the  charter  for  administering  the  oath  of  allegiance  be  ob- 
served ;  that  the  administration  of  justice  be  in  the  king's  name ; 
and  charging  the  government,  that  freedom  and  liberty  of  con- 
science, in  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  be  allowed ; 
and  that  all  persons  of  good  and  honest  lives  and  conversations 
be  admitted  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  according  to 
it,  with  an  exception  to  any  indulgence  to  quakers.  The  letter 
also  enjoined,  that  there  should  be  impartiality  in  the  election  of 
the  governor  and  of  magistrates,  without  any  regard  to  any  fac- 
tion with  respect  to  their  opinion  or  profession ;  that  all  freehold- 
ers of  competent  estates,  not  vicious  in  their  lives,  and  orthodox 
in  religion,  though  of  different  persuasbns  concerning  church 
government,  should  be  admitted  to  vote ;  and  that  at  the  next 
general  court  their  letter  should  be  communicated  and  pub- 
lished.^ 
■  ■    '  ■      '  .■■■III  y  I 

1  Trumbull,  i.  249.  Chalmere,  b.  1.  298,  294.  Stokes,  Brit  Colonies,  eS— 
67.  Brit  Emp.  ii.  109—171.  Anderson,  a.  d.  1S62.  See  the  entire  Charter, 
prefixed  to  the  Acts  and  Laws  of  Connecticut  The  general  court  of  Connecti- 
cut, in  1661,  prepared  a  Petition  to  the  king  for  a  charter ;  and  John  Winthrop, 
then  governor  of  the  colony,  went  to  England  to  procure  it.  An  extraordinary 
ling,  that  Mr.  Winthrop  now  presented  to  Charles  U,  which  the  king's  &ther 
Charles  I.  had  presented  to  Mr.  Winthrop*8  grand&ther,  is  thought  to  have  been 
faiAaential  in  procuring  the  royal  favour.  Governor  Winthrop  did  not  arrive 
with  the  charter  until  after  the  general  election  in  May;  and  the  freemen 
made  no  alteration  in  their  officers  until  9  October ;  on  which  day  Mr.  Win* 
tinop  was  chosen  covemor,  and  Mr.  BAason,  deputy  governor;  magistrates, 
or  aewstmti,  were  slso  chosen ;  and  the  charter  was  publicly  read  to  the  free- 
IMO.  Trumbull.  Mather  [Magnal.  b.  1. 24.]  says,  it  was  **  as  amply  priviledged 
a  charier,  at  was  ever  enjoyed  perhaps  by  any  people  under  the  cope  of  heaven." 
The  Petition  for  it  is  in  Hazard,  ii.  536—588,  and  Trumbull,  i.  Append.  No.  vit. 
It  cost  the  colony  about  £1300  sterling. 

3  Chalmers,  b.  1.  296.  Trumbull,  i.  260—277,  where  the  objections  to  die 
union,  with  tiie  arguments  for  it,  and  the  negotiations  to  efiect  it,  are  recited  at 
lam.    See  a.  d.  1665. 

^Hazard,  ii.  605— 607.    2  Coll  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  viii.  52— 55.    Minot,  Mass. 
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How  re- 
ceived; 


and  acted 
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genenl 

OOUlti 


Answer  to 
the  king's 
letter. 


Act  of  par- 
liament 
against 
({uakers 


The  colonists  had,  from  their  first  settlement,  entertained  sac/i 
an  opinion  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  alliance  and 
obligations  to  the  crown  of  England,  as  would  not  admit  a  prompt 
compliance  with  all  these  conditions.  Believing  they  were  sub- 
ject to  the  king,  and  dependent  on  his  authority,  only  according 
to  their  charter,  which  some  of  the  requisitions  might  be  tbou^ 
to  infringe,  their  compUance  was  slow  and  occasional,  as  prudence 
would  admit,  or  necessity  impel  them.  At  the  next  session  of 
the  general  court,  all  processes  were  ordered  to  be  carried  on  in 
his  majesty's  name ;  the  king's  letter  was  committed  for  consid- 
eration until  the  subsequent  session ;  all  the  inhabitants  were 
invited  to  give  their  opinions  upon  it ;  and  it  was  ordered  to  be 
published,  but  with  an  express  injunction,  that  all  acting  upon  it 
should  be  suspended  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  court.^ 

The  answer  of  the  general  court  to  his  majesty's  letter  is 
characteristic  of  the  colony.  After  a  respectful  introduction,  the 
court  say  :  *'  For  the  repealing  of  all  laws  here  established  since 
the  late  changes,  contrary  and  derogatory  to  his  migesly's  au- 
thority and  government,  we  having  considered  thereof^  aie  not 
conscious  to  any  of  that  tendency ;  concerning  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  we  are  ready  to  attend  to  it  as  formerly,  accorcUng  to 
the  charter; — concerning  liberty  to  use  the  Common  Prayer 
Book,  none  as  yet  among  us  have  appeared  to  desire  it ;  touch- 
ing administration  of  the  sacraments,  this  matter  hath  been  under 
consideration  of  a  synod,  orderly  called,  the  result  whereof  our 
last  general  court  commended  to  the  several  oongr^tions,  and 
we  brope  wIU  have  a  tendency  to  general  satisfaction. 

An  act  was  passed  by  parliament  for  preventing  the  mischiefs 
and  damages  that  may  arise  by  certain  persons  called  quakers, 
and  others  refusing  to  take  lawful  oaths.  By  ttus  act  it  was 
provided,  that  every  five  of  them,  meeting  for  religious  worship, 
should  be  fined  for  the  first  oflTence  £b  ;  lor  the  second  oflfence, 
£10 ;  and  for  the  third  offence,  abjure  the  realm,  or  be  trans- 
ported by  order  of  his  majesty  to  any  of  his  plantations.  Many 
quakers  refused  to  take  the  oath ;  and  they  were  accordinglj 
transported.  They  were  alike  subject  to  vexation  on  both  aoes 
of  the  Adantic.     By  an  act  of  the  Virginia  legislaturei  every 


i.  41.  The  king's  language,  in  his  exception  of  the  quakers,  is  remarinble : 
**  We  cannot  be  understood  hereby  to  direct,  or  wish,  that  any  indulgence  dMuld 
be  granted  to  diose  persons  commonly  called  Quakers,  whose  prindplea  being 
inconsistent  wiUi  any  kind  of  government,  we  have  found*1t  necessary,  by  tJtm 
advice  of  parliament  here,  to  make  a  shurp  law  against  them,  and  are  well  con- 
tented that  you  should  do  the  like  there." 

1  Minot,  i.  42,  43. 

S  Danforth  Papers  in  2  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  viii.  48.  The  Court's  Dediim- 
Uon  of  their  Rights  by  Charter,  in  1661,  is  in  Hutchinson,  i.  Appendix,  No.ziii. 
»nd  in  Hazard,  ii.  691,  602, 
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master  of  a  vessel,  who  should  impcNrt  a  quaker,  unless  such  as     1663, 
had  been  shipped  from  England  under  the  above  act,  was  sub*  n^^-v-i^ 
jected  to  a  fine  of  5000  pounds  of  tobacco,  for  the  first  oflfence.  Laws  of 
Laws  were  made  in  the  same  colony  against  sectarians  of  every  ]^'2Lt 
denomination ;  and   many  of  the  most  industrious  inhabitants,  quaken, 
constrained  as  thev  now  were  to  leave  the  colony,  fled  80  or  90  JJI^,^^ 
miles  into  the  wilderness,  to  avoid  the  operation  of  these  laws. 
To  this  cause  it  is  adbribed,  that  the  first  settlers  near  Pasquetank 
and  Perquimons  were  chiefly  emigrants  from  Vif|iilia,  and  dis- 
senters from  the  estaUished  church  of  England.     Many  of  them 
were  quakers.^ 

The  assembly  of  Virginia  passed  an  act  to  make  provisbn  for  Virginia 
a  college.     After  premising  the  want  of  able  and  faithful  minis-  ^^^^s«' 
ters,  and  the  improbability  of  a  constant  supply  from  the  parent 
country,  the  act  declares,  ThBt  for  the  advancement  of  learning, 
education  of  youth,  supply  of  the  ministiy,  and  promotion  of 
dety,  there  be  land  taken  up  or  purchased  for  a  College  and 
Free  School ;   and  that,  with  aU   convenient  speed,  there  be 
buildings  erected  upon  it  for  the  entertainment  of  students  and 
scholars.^    The  same  assembly  passed  an  act.  That  no  Indian  Laws  of 
king,  or  other  person  shall,  upon  any  pretence,  alien  or  sell,  and  ^l^lh^of  ^ 
that  no  English  shall  purchase  or  buy  any  tract  or  parcel  of  land  indiani; 
now  justly  claimed,  or  actually  possessed,  by  any  Indian  or  Indians 
whatsoever ;  and  that  the  Indians'  properties  in  their  goods  be 


1  Trott's  Laws  of  Vimma,  No.  11, 29,  80.  WDfianiKm,  N.  Carolina,  i.  81—88. 
In  Blarch  1664,  60  quakera  were  exported  from  England  in  one  diip,  the  Black 
Eagle,  and  the  governors  of  the  plantations  were  oideied  to  receive  ^em.  lb. — 
The  preamble  of  a  law,  passed  in  1662,  or  the  following  year,  probibitfaig  the 
unlawful  asaembling  of  quakers,  states,  that,  under  that  and  other  names  of 
separation,  persons  have  taken  up  and  maintained  sundry  dangerous  opinions 
and  tenets,  and,  under  pretence  or  reUcious  worslup,  olUm  assemUe  themselves 
in  gr^t  numbers,  in  several  parts  of  tms  colony,  to  the  great  endai^eering  of  its 
public  peace  and  safety.  Laws  of  Virsinia.  Beverly,  Virg.  67.  Jefierson 
[yirK-  Qu*  zvii.]  says  :  "  Several  acts  of  the  Virdniia  assembly  of  1669, 1662, 
and  1698,  had  made  it  penal  in  parents  to  refuse  toliave  their  children  baptized; 
had  prohibited  the  unlawful  assembling  of  Quakers ;  had  made  it  penal  lor  any 
master  of  a  vessel  to  bring  a  Quaker  mto  die  state ;  had  ordered  those  aheady 
here,  and  such  as  should  come  thereafter,  to  be  imprisoned  till  they  should  ah- 
lure  the  country ;  provided  a  milder  punidunent  for  their  first  and  second  return, 
but  death  for  the  third ;  had  inhibited  aO  persons  from  suffering  their  meetings 
In  or  near  dieir  houses,  entertaidng  them  individually,  or  disposing  of  booo 
which  sup|>orted  their  ienelB."  See  a  remark  of  Mr.  Jeflerson,  made  in  refer- 
ence to  these  laws,  under  a.  d.  1661.  Beverly  says,  flie  restraints  laid  upon 
sectaries  in  Virginia,  to  prevent  their  increase,  *'  made  many  of  then^  fly  to  omer 
colonies,  and  prevented  abundance  of  others  from  goiitt  over  to  seat  themselves 
among  them.  And  as  UMTformer  HI  treatment  of  my  kml  Baltimore  kept  mamr 
people  away,  and  drove  others  to  Maryland  ;  so  the  present  severities  towards 
the  nonconformists  kept  off  many  more,  who  went  to  die  neigfabooihig  colo- 
nies." 

2  TVott,  Laws  of  Virginia,  No.  28.  The  preamble  says :  '*  Hie  want  of  able 
and  fiddifbl  ministers  in  this  country  deprives  us  of  those  gre«t  MiMwiiiftw  and 
merdee  that  always  attend  upon  die  service  of  God  fcc." 
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1662.     hereby  assured  and  confirmed  to  them ;  and  their  persons  so 

N^-v*.^^    secured,  that  whoever  shall  defraud  or  take  nom  them  their 

goods,  or  do  injury  to  their  persons,  shall  make  such  sutisfactiony 

and  suffer  such  punishment,  as  the  laws  of  En§[land,  or  of  this 

country,  do  inflict,  if  the  same  be  done  to  an  Englishman.^     Ao 

for  county    act  was  also  passed,  appointing  county  courts,  one  in  each  county, 

^"'^*        to  consist  of  eight  of  the  most  able,  honest,  and  judicious  persons 

in  the  county ;  who  were  to  be  empower^  to  do  whatever,  by 

the  laws  of  England,  is  to  be  done  by  justices  of  the  peace 

forobserv-   there.^    Acts  were  passed  by  the  same  assembly,  that  the  30th 

iu  the  30th  Qf  January,  the  day  on  which  king  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  be 

**iJ^h'^f  '^^P^  ^  ^  yearly  fast ;  and  that  tiie  29ih  of  May,  the  day  of  his 

l[]3y.     ^    majesty's  birth  and  happy  restoration,  be  annually  celebrated  as 

a  holiday.^ 
Licensers  of      The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  appointed  two  licensers  of 
e  press,     the  prcss.*     The  same  court  granted  liberty  to  a  few  French 
refugees,      protestant  refugees  to  inhabit  in  the  colony.^ 

A  synod  of  all  the  ministers  in  Massachusetts,  with  messengers 
Synocnu '^    from  the  churches,  was  holden  at  Boston,  by  appointment  of  the 
Boston.       general  courtr  to  deliberotc  and  decide  on  certain  subjects  of  eccle- 
siastical controversy.^  The  result  of  its  deliberations  was  cielivered 
to  the  general  court,  wiiich  ordered  it  to  be  printed,  and  recom- 
mended its  observance  to  all  the  churches  in  its  jurisdiction.^ 
The   three   townships,  settled  on  Connecticut  river,  in   the 

- ,         ■       II       -     —  — ■ ■ 

1  Laws  of  Virginia.  The  law  was  passed,  in  consideittion  of  **  the  mutual 
discontents,  complaint^),  jealousies,  and  fears  of  English  tnd  Indians,  proceeding 
from  the  violent  intrusions  of  divers  English,  made  into  their  lands.*' 

S  Laws  of  Virginia,  What  alterations  were  now  made,  it  does  not  appear  ; 
but  such  courts  had  '*  of  a  long  time  been  accustomed.** 

3  Trott*8  Laws  of  Virginia,  Nos.  12  and  13.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  fa$t 
is,  "  that  our  sorrows  may  expiate  our  crime,  and  our  tears  wish  awiy  our 
guilt ; "  for  the  holiday,  **  in  testimony  of  our  thankfulness  and  joy." 

4  Hutchinson,  i.  267.    Daniel  Gookin  Esq.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Mitcliel. 

5  Hutchinson,  i.  c.  2.  Chalmers,  b.  1.  315.  "  John  Touton,  a  French  doctor 
and  inhabitant  of  Rocbclle,  made  application  to  the  court  in  behalf  of  hinwelf 
and  other  protestants  expelled  from  their  habitations  on  account  of  theirieUgion, 
that  they  might  have  liberty  to  inhabit  here,  which  was  readily  gnnted  to  them." 
See  A.  D.  16d6. 

6  Matlier,  Magnal.  b.  5.  63, 64.  Hutchinson,  i.  223.  Trumbull,  L  S26.  Two 
questions  were  referred  to  its  decision:  1.  W'bo  are  the  sutjecstsof  baptism? 
2.  Whether,  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  there  ought  to  be  a  consociation  at 
churches  ?  In  answer  to  the  first,  the  synod  declared,  ''  That  church  memben, 
who  were  admitted  in  minority,  understanding  the  doctrine  of  faith,  and  puh- 
lidy  professing  their  assent  thereunto,  not  scandalous  in  life,  and  solemnly 
owning  the  covenant  betbre  the  church,  wherein  they  give  up  themselves  ana 
children  to  the  Lord,  and  subject  themselves  to  the  government  of  Christ  in  hit 
church,  their  children  are  to  be  baptized.'*  This  answer  "  was  substantiaUy  the 
same  with  that  given  by  the  council  in  1657.**  The  sjrnod  also  gave  their 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  consociation  of  churches.  Sec  **  The  Answer  of  the 
Elderi  and  other  Messengers  of  the  Churches*'*  with  Remaiks,  in  Unthef, 
llagnal.  b.  5.  64—84. 

'HEIubbanU  N.  Eng.  c.  67. 
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colony  of  Massachusetts,  were  made  a  county,  by  the  name  of     1662. 
Hampshire.^  v«^^/-^%^ 

The  town  of  Dorchester  voted,  that  Unquety,  since  called  Milton  ia- 
Milton,  should  be  a  township,  if  it  have  the  consent  of  the  general  corponteii. 
court.^ 

Philip,  sachem  of  Pokanoket,  made  his  appearance  at  the  Aoginta. 
court  of  Plymouth,  and  solicited  the  continuance  of  the  amity  pjjjjin^et 
and  Xriendship,  which  had  subsisted  between  the  governor  of  renews 
Plyijfouth  and  his  father  and  brodier.     To  that  end  he  desired  pj"'^„^ 
for  himself  and  his  successors,  that  they  might  forever  remain 
subject  to  tlie  king  of  England,  his  heirs  and  successors  ;  and 
promised,  that  he  and  his  would  truly  and  exactly  observe  and 
keep  inviolable,  such  conditions  as  had  formerly  been  made  by 
his  predecessors ;  and  particularly,  that  he  would  not  at  any  time, 
needlessly  or  unjustly,  provoke  or  raise  war  with  any  of  the  na- 
tives ;  nor  give,  sell,  or  dispose  of  any  lands  to  strangers,  or  to 
any  others,  without  their  privity  or  appointment ;  but  would  in 
all  things  endeavour  to  behave  peaceably  and  inoffensively  towards 
the  English.     The  court  expressed  their  willingness  to  continue 
the  friendship ;  and  promised  to  aflford  the  Indians  such  friendly 
assistance,  by  advice  and  otherwise,  as  they  justly  might,  and  to 
require  their  own  people  at  all  times  to  maintain  a  friendly  con- 
duct towards  them.' 

The  authority  of  lord  Baltimore,  the  proprietary  of  Maryland,  Crovem- 
being  reestablished  at  the   Restoration,  he  appointed  Charles  j^^r^and 
Calvert,  his  eldest  son,  governor  of  the  colony ;  who  now  as-  reveru  to 
sumed  the  administration.^    The  assembly  of  Maryland  besought  ***"*  ^^^' 
the  proprietary  ''  to  take  order  for  setting  up  a  mint,'^  and  a  law 
was  passed  for  that  purpose.*    The  prosperity  of  this  province  roim. 


1  Hutchinson,  i.  226.    Spiingfidd,  Northampton,  and  Hadley. 
9  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i  100.    It  had  tfie  consent  of  court. 

3  Morton,  a.  d.  1S62.    Neal,  N.  £ng.  i.  862.     Stiles,  MSS.    The  original 
of  Philip  was  Metaeam.    I.  Mather  [Troubles  with  the  Indiani>,  70.] 

HifB,  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  desired  an  Eng^Hsh  name,  and  that  the  cdlvt 
auned  him  Philip.  Judge  Davis  says :  "  AAer  the  death  of  Massasoit,  about 
tfm  year  1656,  his  two  sons,  Wamsutta  and  Metacomet  came  to  the  court,  at 
Plymouth,  and,  professing  great  respect,  requested  English  names  might  be 
dren  to  them.  Wamsi|tta,  the  eldest  brother,  was  thereupon,  named  Alejunder ; 
Uie  younger,  Metacomet,  was  called  Philip.'*  Note  on  Morton. — ^The  Agree- 
ment in  1662  was  soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  It  is  signed,  '*  The  mark 
01  of  Philip  alias  Metacom ; "  **  Witness,  John  Sausamen*  The  maric  tl  of  Francis 
the  Sachem  of  Nanset" 

4  Chalmen,  b.  1.  990.    Univ.  Hist.  xl.  469.    Europ.  SetUements,  ii.  229. 

ft  Chafanen,  b.  1.  248.  **  The  great  hindrance  to  the  colony  in  trade,  for  the 
want  of  money,'*  is  assigned  as  the  reason  for  the  measure,  it  was  enacted, 
that  the  raeney  coined  maO  be  of  as  good  silver  as  English  sterling ;  diat  evecy 
sfaininK,  and  so  in  proportioQ  for  other  pieces,  shall  weigh  above  nine  pence  in 
such  silver  *,  and  that  Uie  proprietary  shall  accept  of  it  in  payment  of  his  rents 
and  otfier  dehta.  Tlus  coin  being  afterward  circulated,  the  P>]^MDt  law  was 
confinned  anoog  the  perpetual  laws  of  Bifaiyland  ni  1676.  This  is  the  only 
law  for  coining  money,  which  occurs  in  colonial  history,  previous  to  the  Amen- 
<*an  Revolution,  excepting  the  ordinance  of  Massachusetts  in  1652.    Chalmers. 
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1662.     was  considerably  checked  by  die  incursions  of  the  Janados  In-* 
s^-v«^/  dians ;  but,  by  the  aid  of  the  Susquehannahs,  they  were  repelled, 

probably  annihilated.^ 
Lawiof  The  ancient  constitution  of  Virginia  being  restored,  the  grand 

usembiy  of  assembly  of  that  colony  was  convened  in  March,  agreeably  to  the 
iiginiai      governor's  instructions.     The  church  of  England  was  now,  widi 
the  approbation  of  the  people,  regularly  established  by  the  as- 
sembly ;  churches  were  ordered  to  be  built ;  glebes  were  Ud 
out,  and  vestries  appointed ;  minbters,  who  had  received  thor 
ordination  from  some  bishop  in  England,  were  to  be  inducted  l^ 
the  governor ;  and  all  others  were  prohibited  from  preaching,  on 
pain  of  suspension,  or  banishment.^    The  same  assembly  enacted 
a  law  '^  against  the  divulgers  of  false  news."^    An  edition  of  the 
laws  of  Virginia  was  prepared  by  a  committee  of  reviaors.^ 
ActofUoi-       ^y  ^"  ^^^  ^^  uniformity  in  religion,  which  took  eSect  on  the 
formitr       24th  of  August,  about  2000  dissenting  ministers  were  efected 
gj^^^'^     from  their  benefices,  without  any  provision  for  themselves,  or 
their  families.     Soon  after,  tliey  were  banished  five  miles  distant 
from  every  corporation  in  England.     Several  ultimately  died  in 
prison,  for  exercising  their  ministry  in  private,  contrary  to  law ; 
but  a  considerable  number  of  tliem  found  an  asylum  in  New 
England.^ 


1  Chalmera,  b.  1.  249.    Their  "  name  seems  now  extinet  or  fctgotten.** 
9  Laws  of  Virginia.    Chalmers,  b.  1. 245.    The  law  ewuemmlog  fSbe  fDfemor 
and  council  to  '*  Hu^pend  and  silence  "  a  preacher  so  dwiiiMiig,  tad,  ivon  Ms 
obstinate  persistence,  to  compel  him  to  depart  the  eamtjt  wm  *■  u  roimeriy 
provided  by  an  act  made  at  James  city,  1642." 

3  Chalmers,  b.  1.  246,  247.  The  assembly  '<  conaid«nd  Wm  madi  of  llie 
late  miseiy  had  arisen  from  the  falsehood  of  rumour,"  and  wai  hflnee  inflaenoed 
to  make  the  law.  Vadous  other  beneficial  regulations  were  now  eitaWlihed, 
wbicb  long  served  as  the  code  of  provincial  juiispmdeiiee.  No  oflier  notie* 
was  taken  of  the  late  **  usurpation,*'  than  a  declaration  of  the  ■fiiiihlj,  **  iOaaXt 
in  order  to  rivoid  like  inconveniences,  it  had  reviewed  the  iHiole  body  of  ^ 
expunging  all  the  unnecessary  acts,  and  chiefly  such  as  ndf^t  ko^  tai 


the  late  forced  deviation  of  the  people  from  his  majeshr's  obedjeneo^  and  brim^ 
ing  into  one  volume  those  that  are  in  force.**  The  Vbginiaiii  w«o  now  htpaw 
in  the  governor  of  their  choice,  and  in  the  form  of  government  tlwt  hod  feiaieify 
given  them  great  satisfaction;  and,  in  the  language  of  CiMliiMiB»  "as  they 
neither  felt  the  pressures  of  grievance,  nor  experienced  tibe  fefor  of  (Balnist, 
they  continued,  for  some  time,  in  that  desirable  but  ui4mportant  itate  of  trui- 
qmility,  which  adds  nothing  to  the  stock  of  historical  knowledge." 

4  Griffith,  Ui.  812.    In  1661  and  1662. 

5  Calamy's  <*  Nonconformist's  Memorial ;  being  an  account  of  the  livot*  tot 
ferings,  and  printed  works  of  the  Two  Thousand  Miniiten  ejeetad  from  tte 
Church  of  England,  chiefly  by  the  Act  of  Unifonnity,  A^,  24, 1662.**  Ned, 
N.Eng.i.856.  Peirce,  Vindication  of  the  Dissenters,  281,  &2.  Home  [eta.] 
says :  **  About  2000  of  the  clergy,  in  one  da^,  relinquished  their  eoiof ;  Hid,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  court,  sacrificed  theu*  interest  to  their  religkNM  tenets." 
The  learned  and  eminent  John  Owen,  d.  d.  who,  under  the  PkotectonUp,  hod 
been  dean  of  Christ  church,  and  vice  chancellor  of  the  univernty  of  Osfeid, 
was  invited  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  first  church  in  Boston,  and  shipped  hie 
effects  for  New  Eng^d,  but  he  was  forbidden  to  leave  the  kingdom,  by  exproM 
orders  liom  Charies  II.   Ibid.    Hutchinson,  i.  226.    It  was  after  die  deetti  of 
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Oq  the  remonstrance  of  Calvert,  governor  of  Maryland,  the     1662. 
Dutch  retired  from  the  country  around  Cape  Henlopen ;  and   v^^^^w/ 
Calvert  immediately  occupied  it.^ 

Sir  Henry  Vane  was  executed  on  the  chaise  of  high  treason.^  Sir  h.  Vane 

*  executed. 

1663. 

The  immense  territory  lying  southward  of  \^rginia,  although  March  24. 
granted  to  Sir  Robert  Heath  by  Charles  I.  remained  unsetded.'  ^^5.°^ 
Edward  earl  of  Clarendon  and  several  associates,  apprized  of  tbe'eario? 
the  excellent  scul  of  that  country,  formed  a  project  for  planting  a  CUrendon 
a  colony  there.     On  appUcation  for  a  charter,  Charles  II.  granted  "**^*"- 
them  all  the  lands,  lying  between  the  31st  and  36th  degrees  of 
north  latitude;  and  constituted  them  absolute  lords  and  pro* 
prietors  of  that  tract  of  country,  reserving  to  himself  and  his 
successors  tlie  sovereign  dominion.     He  empowered  them  to 

^___ -  —       "^  I __      _-  — I    ■ 

lir.  Norton  the  next  year,  that  the  church  aent  this  invitation.  **  A  letter, 
etdered  to  he  written  from  the  general  coiut  of  Maasachuaetts  Bay  to  Dr.  Owen, 
to  second  the  Boston  invitation  to  accept  of  their  caU/'  is  inserted  in  2  Ck>]L 
Mass.  Hist  Soc.  ii.  266,  from  the  Public  Records.  It  is  aijpned  by  sovemor 
Endicot,  '*  in  die  name  and  by  appointment  of  the  General  Court,  ntting  at 
Boston,  in  New  Engfaoid.  Dated  the  20tii  of  October,  1668."  To  the  Letter 
is  subjoined  this  Note  :  <*  In  consequence  of  this  pressing  invitation.  Dr.  Owen 
was  mduced,  in  the  year  1665,  to  prepare  for  a  voyage  to  Boston ;  but  was 
prevented  from  his  deogn,  firrt,  by  me  J'^Hi^  and  firt  of  London,  which  took 
place  the  following  year ;  and  nest  by  the  King's  decfatfation  of  indulgence  to 
the  Dissenters,  whioi  opened  to  him  a  prospect  of  greater  usefiilness  by  rem>in- 
inff  in  Great  Britain.  In  an  interview  also  with  die  King  himself,  by  his  majes- 
ty^s  special  request,  at  which  tficj  discoursed  togetlier  about  two  hours,  he 
feeeived  such  aasurances  of  royal  nvour  and  respect,  as  led  him  to  lav  aside  idl 
purposes  of  quitting  the  countrv.  Besides  his  kind  prolesaions,  the  Kins  gave 
nim  a  diousand  guineas  to  distnbute  among  diose  who  bad  suffered  mostoy  the 
late  severities."  Neal  says,  **  He  was  once  determined  to  setde  in  New  Eng- 
land, but  was  stopt  by  express  order  from  the  councU ; "  but  neither  lie,  nor 
Hutchinson,  designates  the  precise  time  of  the  order  for  his  detention.  Hist, 
of  Puritans,  ii.  tS.  4to.  edit    Calamy,  Nonconformist's  Ifemorial,  Art,  Owsir. 

1  Chahners,  b.  1.  6S4. 

2  Hume,  Engbnd,  vi.  c.  68.  He  jrae  governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1686. 
See  that  vear,  SbA  Hutchinson,  i.  c.  1.  under  a.  d.  1687.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1687.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  errors,  it  is  aDowed  that  his  writings 
exhibit  proofs  of  a  strong  mind,  as  wefl  as  of  a  vivid  fiucy;  and  that  his  conduct 
was  consistent,  equally  jemarkabM  for  integrity  and  seal.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  v. 
172.  The  writer  of  the  Note,  ib.  observing  that  **  there  wm  a  great  friendship 
between  Bir.  Cotton  and  him,"  and  that  th^  were  ^  of  the  same  political  and 
religkNM  principles,"  thought  it  highly  probable  that  one  assisted  tile  other  in 
M^Muing  <'  An  Abstract  of  the  Laws  of  New  England,"  found  hi  manuacript  in 
Mr.  Cotton's  study  after  his  death.  Althou^  Hume  considered  Vane  as  an 
enlboiiast,  he  has  so  described  his  execution  as  to  make  him  an  object  of  ad- 
wiiation.  **  His  courage  deserted  him  not.  In  all  his  behaviour,  there  appeared 
a  film  and  animated  intrepidity ;  and  he  considered  deaUi  but  as  a  passage  to 
that  eternal  feliciQr,  which  he  believed  to  be  prepared  for  him." — The  house  in 
which  governor  Vane  lived,  while  in  Boston,  is  still  standing,  in  Tremont  street, 
near  the  house  of  the  late  Hon.  MTilliam  Phillips,  who  told  me  tint  governor 
Vane  gave  it  to  his  minister,  Mr.  Cotton. 

3  See  A.  p.  1680.    Art,  Caroxjuta. 
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1663.  enact  and  publish  any  laws,  which  they  should  judge  neceasuy, 
with  the  assent,  advice,  and  approbation  of  the  freeraeo  of  the 
colony ;  to  erect  courts  of  judicattire,  and  appoint  civil  judges, 
magistrates,  and  officers ;  to  erect  forts,  castles,  cities,  and  towns ; 
to  make  war,  and,  in  cases  of  necessity,  to  exercise  martial  law ; 
to  build  harbours,  make  ports,  and  enjoy  customs  and  subsidies, 
imposed,  with  the  consent  of  die  freemen,  on  goods  loaded  and 
unloaded.  One  of  the  provisions  of  this  charter  deserves  notice. 
The  king  authorized  the  proprietors  to  albw  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  such  indulgences  and  dispensations  in  religious  affiiirs»  as 
they,  in  their  discretion,  should  think  proper  and  reasonable ;  and 
no  person,  to  whom  such  liberty  should  be  granted,  was  to  be 
molested,  punished,  or  called  in  quesdon,  for  any  differences  in 
speculative  opinions  with  respect  to  religion,  provided  he  disturb- 
ed  not  the  civil  order  and  peace  of  the  community.  The  reason, 
assigned  in  the  charter  for  such  a  dispensing  power,  is,  **  it  might 
'  happen  that  several  of  the  inhabitants  could  not  in  their  private 
opinions  conform  to  the  exercise  of  religion  according  to  the  litui^ 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England."  The  province  thus 
erected  was  called  Cakolina.^ 
May.  •  The  pri\7  council,  considering  the  present  condition  of  Caro- 
r^oftbe^'  "'"^^  decided,  that  all  former  grants  were  now  void,  because  thqr 
proprietors,  had  never  been  executed.     Animated  by  this  deci^on,  the  pro- 

Erietors  held  their  first  meeting  in  May,  to  agree  on  measures 
>r  the  transporting  of  colonists,  and  for  the  payment  of  various 
expenses ;  and  they  now  published  proposals  to  all  who  would 
plant  in  Carolina.  The  proposals  were  made  at  the  desire  of 
the  New  England  people  settled  around  Cape  Fear.  Among 
other  privileges,  tlie  proposals  offered,  that  the  emigrants  may 
present  to  the  proprietaries  13  persons,  in  order  that  they  may 

'       ______^ — .. 

1  Hewatt,  S.  Car.  i.  42—47.  Chalmen,  b.  1.  617.  Dr^on,  S.  Car.  6.  An- 
derson, A.  D.  1668.  Kennet,  American  Library,  118.  Mem.  de  I'Ameriqae, 
iv.  654 — 686,  where  h  a  copy  of  the  CkBtter,  in  English  and  French,  dated 
24  March  1662—4  April  1663.  See  a.  d.  1680.  Jirt.  Caroi^aka.  Tlie  Charter 
states,  that  the  applicants,  **  excited  by  a  laudable  and  pioua  leal  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  gospel,  beg  a  certain  country  in  the  parts  of  America  not  yet 
cultivated  and  planted,  ami  only  inhabited  by  some  barinroua  people,  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  God."  The  applicants,  beidde  the  eari  of  Clarendon,  were 
George  duke  of  Albemarie,  William  lord  Craven,  John  lord  Ekikeley,  Antony 
lord  Ashle^^,  Sir  George  Carteret,  Sir  William  Berkeley,  and  Sir  John  CoUeton. 
The  ffrant  included  the  territories  of  what  afterward  constituted  North  CaroUnaj 
South  Carolina,  and  Geo'^a.  Ramsay,  Rev.  S.  Carolina,  i.  1, 12.  See  a.  d. 
1667.  The  claim  of  king  Charies  to  this  territory  was  founded  upon  Cabot* f 
discovery.  **  This  countiy  was  fimt  discovered  by  Sir  Sebastian  Cabot,  by  the 
order,  and  at  the  expense  of  king  Heniy  VI I.  from  which  discovery  our  aueeea- 
sive  princes  have  held  their  chum,  in  pursuance  to  which,  it  was  granted  '*  fcc. 
T.  B.  Description  of  Carolina,  1682.  it  was  within  this  territory  that  Ribaolt, 
the  French  protestant,  built  Charies  Fort  in  1662.  See  a.  n.  1662— 1666.  Since 
the  destruction  of  the  French  colony  at  Florida,  ^  nor  F^reneh  nor  Sjpamti^ 
have  made  any  attempt  for  its  refietUement."    lb.    See  a.  d.  1666, 
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appoint  a  governor  and  a  council  of  six  for  three  years ;  that  an  1663. 
assembly,  composed  of  the  governor,  the  council,  and  delegates  \^^^^-^^ 
of  the  ireemeo,  should  be  called,  as  soon  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  colony  would  allow,  with  power  to  make  laws,  which 
should  be  neither  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England,  nor  of  any 
validity  after  the  publication  of  the  dissent  of  the  proprietaries ; 
that  every  one  should  enjoy  the  most  perfect  freedom  in  religion ; 
that,  during  five  years,  every  freeman  should  be  allowed  100 
acres  of  land,  and  50  for  every  servant,  paying  one  half  penny 
only  an  acre ;  and  that  the  same  freedom  from  customs,  which 
had  been  allowed  by  the  royal  charter,  should  be  allowed  to 
every  one.* 

A  small  plantation,  that  had  been  several  years  setded  from  Albemarle. 
Virginia,  on  the  north  eastern  banks  of  the  river  Chowan,  falling 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Carolina  patent,  was  now  named 
Albemarle.^ 

The  assembly  of  Virginia,  in  consideration  of  '*  late  murders  L^w  con- 
and  mischiefs  done  upon  the  English,"  passed  an  act  concerning  ^^^ 
the  Northern  Indians.  It  enacted,  that  the  king  of  Potomeck,  and 
all  the  Werowances  and  Mengaies,  that  had  given  any  cause  of 
jealousy  to  the  English,  should  deliver  such  hostages  of  their 
children  or  others,  as  should  be  required  ;  that  the  king  of  Poto- 
meck, and  all  the  rest  of  the  neighbouring  Indians,  should  here- 
after use  all  their  care  and  diligence  in  finding  out  the  actors ; 
and  that  the  king  of  Potomeck  be  enjoined  not  to  go  and  hold 
Matchamaeo  mm  any  strange  nation  without  the  knowledge  of 
designated  officers  of  the  militia,  until  the  hostages  be  delivered. 
The  hostages  were  to  be  civilly  treated  by  the  English  to  whose 
care  they  should  be  committed,  and  brought  up  in  the  English 
Liturgy,  so  far  as  they  were  capable ;  and,  should  there  not  be 
persons  willing  to  take  them  otherwise  and  educate  them,  1200 
Bounds  of  tobacco  a  yeflpirere  to  be  allowed  for  each  hostage, 
lor  such  maintenance  aiia  education.  *'  For  the  Indians'  assur- 
ance under  the  government  of  the  cofeny,"  it  was  enacted,  "  that 
they  shall  have  equal  justice  with  our  own  nation,  as  the  laws 
already  made  have  provided.''  ^ 

Charles  II.  conferred  a  charter  on  Rhode  Island  and  Provi-  ^^JJ;^^ 
dence  Plantations.     By  this  charter  the  supreme  or  legislative  chamr. 
power  was  vested  in  an  assembly,  the  constituent  members  of 

1  Chalmers,  b.  1.  617.    Se«  a.  d.  1660. 

a  Chalmers,  b.  1.  618,  519.  The  most  soothem  settlement  within  the  Vir- 
mia  patent  was  Nansamond,  oeariy  under  the  86th  decree  of  north  latitude. 
Though  an  attempt  to  plant  there  in  1609  was  unsuccesslul,  a  plantation  appears 
to  have  been  early  setded  there.  As  the  aborigines  reeeded,  and  colonists  in- 
creased, the  planters  extended  their  plantations  still  &rdier  soothwestward ; 
hence  this  «  small  plantation  "  was  now  called  Albemarle. 

3Law8ofyirghiia. 
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1663. 


Act  of  par- 
liament eo- 
grossing  tbe 
colonial 
trade. 


Towns  on 
L.  Islund 
annexed  to 
Ckinnecti- 
cut. 


wiiich  were  to  consist  of  the  governor  and  assistants,  and  ncii  of 
the  freemen  as  should  be  chosen  by  the  towns ;  but  the  goFenxNr, 
or  deputy  governor,  and  six  assistants,  were  to  be  always  pre- 
sent.^ 

An  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  to  monopolize  the  cokmU 
trade  for  England.  It  prohibited  the  importation,  into  any  of 
the  English  colonies,  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  of  ai^  com- 
modities of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  Europe, 
except  they  were  laden  or  shipped  in  England,  Wales,  or  the 
town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweedy  and  in  Engli^  built  shipping,  and 
which  were  lo  be  carried  directly  to  the  said  colonies,  with  an 
exception  of  salt  for  tlie  fisheries,  wines  from  Madeira  aod 
Azores,  and  all  sorts  of  victuals  from  Scotland  and  Ireland.  By 
tliis  act  the  British  Colonies  could  obtain  no  European  goods,  bat 
through  the  ports  in  England.  A  drawback  of  the  duties,  how- 
ever, was  generally  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  those  goods  to 
the  colonies.^ 

On  the  petition  of  the  towns  upon  the  west  end  of  Long  Island 
to  be  under  the  government  of  Connecticut,  the  assemUy  of  that 
colony,  considering  the  lines  of  their  patent  as  extending  to  the 

1  Hazard,  ii.  612 — 62S,  where  i^  a  copy  of  the  charier.  Chdmen,  b.  1.  974 
Stokes,  Constitution  of  British  Colonics,  60—62.  Brinlaj'i  Account  of  tho 
Settlements  and  Governments  in  and  ainiut  the  lands  of  SungKD»et'Bay,  in 
Con.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  v.  218.  The  inhabitants  of  Rhode  fsiuid  ke.  petidoned 
his  majesty  for  a  charter,  and  to  include  the  Narragansel  eoortiy.  Upon  a  cUk 
pute  that  hence  arose  between  the  two  agents  in  Kigh'**,  •  nfcieaco  **  mm 
accorded  and  hsucd — that  property  should  not  be  destfovod,  tnd  that  the  inhabi- 
tants and  proprietors  of  the  lands  about  Mr.  Smith's  tradig  booie  sboiild  cbooae 
to  which  government  they  should  belong ;  and  they  cfaoie  Comeetieut.  Upon 
this  agreement  of  the  two  agents,  a  patent  was  grafted  to  dte  MSfi^  ^  Rbode 
Island,  mentioning  the  agreement  in  the  charter.  AH  the  laii£  in  Qie  Nana- 
ganset  country,  and  islands  in  the  bay,  were  purdiased  by  Mvenl  person!  of 
one  and  the  same  sachems,  and  their  succesiMif,  before  any  charter  or  faioono- 
ration  for  government  of  those  lands,  so  cobIMM  for,  waa  granted ;  and  m 
majesty,  in  the  charter  granted  to  Rhode  Islalt^tfDWB  and  eonfiimt  all  our 
purchases  already  made."  Ibid. — There  were,  Cl  iSiat  time,  but  18  repreaentar 
tives  in  the  colony ;  6  from  Newport,  4  from  Proridenoe,  4  limn  FortMnoaCh, 
and  4  from  Warwick.  Douglass,  ii.  87.  Callender  [46.]  ms,  Ibaio  wen  In  hia 
time  [1738]  36  deputies,  chosen  half  yearly  by  die  severar  towni,  alto  10  aa- 
sistants,  chosen  yearly.  While  his  woiIe  was  in  die  press,  die  town  of  GhailM- 
town  was  **  erected,'^  after  which  time  the  number  of  deputies  was  18. 

.3  Pidun's  Statistical  View,  c.  1.  See  a.  d.  1660.  The  preamble  to  diliaet  ahowa 
what  was  the  policy  of  Europe  respecting  distant  colonies.  <*  In  regard  bb 
majesty's  plantations  beyond  the  seas  arc  imiabited  and  peopled  by  die  snljeeta 
of  this  his  kingdom  of  England,  for  the  maintaining  a  greater  correspondence 
and  kindness  between  them,  and  keeping  them  in  a  firmer  dependence  uptm  H, 
and  rendering  them  yet  more  beneficial  and  advantageous  unto  it,  in  the  fartfaer 
employment  and  increase  of  English  shipping  ana  seamen,  vent  of  Eng^Ui 
woolens,  and  other  manu&ctures  and  commodities,  renderiw  the  navig^ 
tion  to  and  from  the  same  more  safe  and  cheap,  and  making  this  kfaigdoB  a 
staple,  not  only  of  the  commodities  of  these  plantations,  but  also  of  the  cobb- 
modities  of  other  countries  and  places  for  the  supplying  of  them,  and  it  bete 
the  usage  of  other  nations,  to  keep  their  plantation  trade  to  themaehret.  Be  S 
enacted"  &c. 
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adioining  islands,  accepted  those  towns  under  their  iurisidiction.     1663. 
The  assembly  also  resolved,  that  Hammonasset  shoula  be  a  town ;  y^^-^^^^^ 
and  12  planters,  principally  from  Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Guil- 
ford,  fixed  their  residence  there.     It  was  afterwards  named  ^^' 
Killingworth.^ 

John  Eliot,  minister  of  Roxbury,  completed  the  translation  of  indUn 
the  Bible  into  the  Indian  language ;  and  it  was  now  printed  at  ^'^^®' 
Cambridge.* 

A  ship  arrived  from  Holland  at  Delaware  river,  with  new  Datchac- 
planters,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  husbandry.^  SSawaw. 

The  island  of  St.  Lucia  was  granted  by  the  Indians  to  the 
Endish.^  stuicia. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  there  was  a  tremendous  earthquake  j^„  ^e. 
in  the  northern  parts  of  America.     It  was  felt  throughout  New  Eaith- 
England  and  New  Netheriands,  but  with  the  greatest  violence  in  ^"**^^- 
Canada.     It  began  there  about  half  an  hour  after  five  in  the 
evening.     While  the  heavens  were  serene,  there  was  suddenly 
heard  a  roar  like  that  of  fire ;  and  the  buildings  were  instantly 

1  Trumbull,  b.  2.  c.  12.  In  1703,  the  assembly  gave  a  patent,  confirming  to 
the  proprietors  aD  the  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  town.  The  original  name 
was  Eenneiwofih, 

9  Josselyn,  N.  £ng.  Rarities,  112.    Douglass,  i.  238.    CoU.  Biass.  Hist.  Soc. 
vii.  24,  where  the  date  should  have  been  5iU  year ;  Mr.  Eliot's  Indian  version 
of  ^he  Lord's  Prayer  is  inserted  there.    The  tide  of  the  Indian  Bible  is : 
"  Mamusse  Wunneetupanatamwe  UP-BIBLUM  GOD  Naneeswe  Nukkoits 
Tkstamsnt  Kah  Wonk  Wusku  Tsstamskt."    The  first  edition  was  printed 
in  4to.  by  Samuel  Green  and  Marmaduke  Johnson.    It  had  marginal  notes. 
Copies  of  the  first  edition  are  now  rare.    *<  It  is  a  great  typographicafcuriosity." 
Thomas,  Hist  Printing,  i.  255,  262.    Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  m  his  life  of  Eliot, 
remarked,  "  It  is  the  only  Bible  that  ever  was  printed  in  all  America,  from  the 
very  foundation  of  all  tlie  worid.    The  whole  translation  he  writ  witfi  but  one 
Pen.**  Magnal.  b.  3. 170 — ^211.    A  second  edition  was  printed  in  1685,  by  ordtr 
of  the  Commissionera  for  the  United  Colonies.    Mr.  Eliot,  in  his  Letters  to  ttM^ 
Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  president  of  the  Corporation  for  propa^ting  the  Gospel 
among  the  Indians  in  New  England,  makes  frequent  mention  of  the  Indian 
Bible.    In  April,  1684,  he  writes :  **  We  present  your  honours  with  our  book, 
so  &r  as  we  have  gone  in  the.  work,  and  humbly  beseech  that  it  may  be  accept- 
able, until  the  whole  be  finished,  and  then  the  whole  impression  (which  is  two 
thousand)  is  at  your  honours  command."    In  1685,  he  acknowledges  the  re- 
ception of  £900  sterling,  in  three  payments,  for  cariying  it  through  the  press. 
In  16B8,  he  expresses  his  desire  to  BIr.  Boyle,  that  of  the  £80,  which  Mr.  Boyle 
many  years  since  committed  into  his  hand,  upon  a  desioi  of  promoting  Christ's 
kingdom  among  the  Indians,  £10  might  be  given  *'  to  Mr.  John  Cotton,  minis- 
ter of  Plymouth,  who  helped  me  much  in  'the  second  edition  of  the  Bible. 
I  must  commit  to  him  the  care  and  labour  of  the  revisal  of  two  other  smaD 
treatises,  viz.  Mr.  Shepheard's  [Shepard's]  Sincere  Convert,  and  Sound  Be- 
liever, which  I  translated  into  the  Indian  language  many  years  since."    The 
second  edition  was  printed  at  Cambridge  by  Samuel  Green,  with  a  short  pre&toiy 
Epistle  "  To  the  Honourable  Robert  Bovie  Esq.  Govemour,  and  to  the  Company 
for  the  Propagation  of  The  Gospel  to  the  Indians  in  New  England,  and  Parts 
adjacent  in  ^erica ; "  signed  by  "  William  Stoughton,  Joseph  Dudley,  Peter 
Bulkley,  and  Thomas  Hinckley ; "  and  dated  "  Boston  Octob.  23. 1685." 

3  Smith,  New  York,  i.  9. 

4  Mem.  de  TAmerique,  iii.  261,  where  there  is  the  instniment  of  Cession. 
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1663.    shaken  with  ama7.ine  violence.     The  first  shock  continued  netrfjr 
\^^>^^^^   half  an  hour,  and  several  violent  shocks  succeeded  it,  the  same 

evening  and  the  next  day.     The  concussions  did  not  cease  until 

the  following  Jiily.^ 
DeatboTS       John  Norton,  minister  of  Boston,  died,  aged  fifty  seven;' 

mifldiien. 

1  Morton,  288,  289,  and  Jud|ce  Davu's  Notes.  JoMelyn,  Voy.  68.  Charlemii, 
Nouv.  France,  i.  863 — 389.  The  eflfeetfi  of  the  first  shock  in  Camila  ate  tlm 
described :  **  The  doora  opened  and  «hut  of  them^ves  with  a  feaifiil  datteriag. 
The  belb  rang  without  beini;  touched.  The  walls  split  asunder.  The  floon 
sepaiati-d,  and  fell  down.    The  fields  put  on  the  appearance  of  precipices ;  and 

laces. — K 


thv  mountains  seemed  to  be  nio\'iqg  out  of  their  places. — Many  fountains  and 
small  riven  were  dried  up ;  in  others,  the  water  hecame  sotphaieoas ;  and  ia 
some,  the  channel  in  which  they  ran  before,  was  so  altered,  that  it  could  not  be 
distinguished.  Many  trees  were  torn  up,  and  thrown  to  a  con^idertble  (fistanee; 
and  some  mountains  appeared  to  be  much  broken  and  moved.  Half  ww  be- 
tween Tadouwac  and  Quebec,  two  mountains  were  shaken  down:  ana  the 
earth  thus  thrown  down,  formed  a  point  of  land,  which  extended  half  a  qoarter 
of  a  league  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  The  island  Aux  Coudm  became 
larger  than  it  was  before ;  and  the  channel  in  the  river  became  noeh  altered.** 
Memoirs  Americ.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sdencea,  L  Wl  166.  TUa  Is  a  crtdlfale  ae- 
count,  because  derivei!  from  original  sources ;  but,  ttiat  this  earthquike  in  Canada 
overwhelmed  a  chain  of  mountains  of  free  stone  more  than  200  mOes  Vmg,  and 
changed  that  immense  tract  into  a  plain,  though  affinned  by  Clavigeio,  aeema  \m^ 
cnnlible,  without  more  historical  confirmation.    See  Hist.  Meiico»  H.  221. 

9  Morton,  1(»68.  Mather,  Magnal.  b.  8. 32—41.  Hubbard,  c.  75.  HutchiMai^ 
i.  220—223.  Mr.  Norton  was  bom  at  Starfoid,  in  Hertfordsliire,  and  edoeated 
at  the  univerdfy  of  Cambridge.  In  October,  1636,  be  arrired  at  Pljrmoath  z 
earW  in  1686  removed  to  Boitton ;  and  before  the  ckMe  of  tliat  year  was  settled 
in  the  ministry  at  Ipswich.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Cotteo,  In  I6S1,  the  church 
in  Boston  applied  to  him  to  become  their  minister,  and  be  fieifoimed  the  dutiee 
of  the  ministry  in  that  church  with  Mr.  Wilinm,  during  the  lewitiMipr  of  Us  Hie. 
Mr.  Norton  was  a  di«tingui  ^lied  scholar  and  tbeologiiM ;  bed  **  an  eminent 
acumen  in  polemical  divinity ;  **  and  wa?  highly  reapedad  for  Us  talents,  hie 
wisdom,  and  piety.  In  1644,  he  was  requested  bv  te  ndnliters  of  New 
£ngland  to  draw  up  an  answer  in  their  names,  to  the  Sylloge  Qneslioniiin,  coo* 
ceniing  church  government,  sent  over  by  Apollonius  to  the  coogiegalioiial 
jninisteis  in  London,  and  by  them  commended  to  those  of  New  Enriand.  la 
*1646,  he  wrote  an  answer,  in  pure  and  elegant  Latin,  which  waa  paoUshed  at 
London  in  1648,  with  this  title :  **  Respon^io  ad  totam  questloiram  asrOogea  k 
clari^iumo  viro  domino  GuKelmo  ApoIIonio,  Ecclesie  Middleburnniis  PlMton, 
propositam.  Ad  componendas  Controversias  quasdam  circa  PoiUtmm  Mffifntn 
Ueam  in  Anglia  nimc  temporu  agitata^  spectantem."  It  makes  170  pyea,  Iflmo, 
and  ban  a  Latin  Preface,  of  22  pages,  by  Mr.  Cotton,  indicatife  ei  the  sama 
hand  which  wrote  the  **  Power  of  the  Keys."  Of  tUs  woik,  FkAer  in  hie 
Church  History  says :  "  Of  all  the  authors  i  have  perused  iwiceminy  thoea 
opinions,  none  to  me  was  more  informative  than  John  Nortottt  oub  of  no  leae 
laming  than  modestv,  in  his  an.<wer  to  Apollonius,  pastor  of  the  chureh  In 
Middleburgh."  Dr.  (Cotton  Mather  supposes,  this  was  the  fiiat  Latin  book  tint 
ever  wa«  writen  in  the  countiy.  Mr.  Norton  assisted  in  modelttng  the  Cam- 
bridge Platform  in  1647.  He  also  wrote  an  Answer  to  the  Letter  of  tiie  fomooi 
Dure  us,  who  laboured  for  the  pacification  of  the  Reformed  cfaurchee;  and  It 
was  nignod  by  48  other  ministers.  He  published  alw  a  Discussion  of  the  softr- 
ings  of  Christ ;  the  Orthodox  EvangcliHt ;  the  Election  Sermon,  1667  and  Itil ; 
Life  of  Cotton ;  and  a  treatise  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  quakers.  His  grealeat 
work  was  a  Body  of  divinity,  which  was  never  printed.  On  the  reatoiation  of 
Charles  II,  Mr.  Norton  was  sent  with  Mr.  Bradstreet  to  Engbnd  by  MaMchU" 
setts  colony,  with  an  address  to  the  king.  Thouf^  the  agenti  endeeTOued 
feithfully  to  perform  the  duty  assigned  them ;  yet  their  embasey  being  laaa 
eucoesiCul  than  the  cdonlsta^  ever  jealooa  of  their  libettka,  UmI  eipeeted,  thay 
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Samuel  Stone,  rotnigter  of  Hartford,  61  ;^  and  Samuel  Newman,     1663. 
minister  of  Rebobocb,  63  years.'  v^-v*^ 

1664. 

King  Charles  II.  granted  a  patent  to  bis  brother,  tbe  duke  Manii  it; 
of  York  and  Albany,  for  several  extensive  tracts  of  land   in  Patent  to 
America.^    A  part  of  this  territory  was  soon  after  conveyed  by  voit!**  ^ 
tbe  duke  to  Jonn  Lord  Berkeley,  baron  of  Stratton,  and  Sir  jmi0  23. 
George  Carteret,  of  Saltrum  in  Devon,  members  of  the  king's  Gnnt  of 
council,  by  the  name  of  Nova  Caesarea,  or  New  Jersey.*  ^'  •^«»«y« 

The  same  king  issued  a  commission,  empowering  colonel  Rich-  Commis. 
ard  Nicolls,  Sir  Kobert  Carr,  George  Cartwright,  and  Samuel  ^?^  ||>  R* 
Maverick,  esquires,  ^*  to  hear  and  determine  complaints  and  ap-  ot£en; 

E'als,  in  all  causes,  as  well  military,  as  criminal  and  civil,"  withm 
ew  England  ;  and  to  proceed  in  all  things  for  settling  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  country.^    The  commissioners,  arriving  at 

Boston,  laid  before  tbe  council  their  commission  and  instructions, 

* 

met  with  a  coM  reception  at  their  return.  This,  with  sereie  reflections  after- 
wards from  some  of  tlie  eolonbts,  has  been  fli]|iposed  to  haTO  hastened  his  end ; 
but  to  his  Boston  biociapher,  wiho  was  deeply  versed  in  the  Uflory  and  charac- 
ter of  those  times,  Siis  suf^gestion  appeared  questionable.  EUot,  Biog.  Jtrt. 
NoHToir.    See  a.  d.  IMl  and  1067. 

1  Mather,  Macnal.  b.  8. 116— 118.  Morton,  IMS.  Trambull,i.  811.  Mass. 
ffist.  Soc.  yii.  41.  Mr.  Stone  was  educated  at  Emanuel  coOm  in  Cambtidce, 
and  <*  was  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  fiimament  or  New  EngfaDd.** 
He  was  eminenUy  pious  and  exemplary.  His  sermons  were  replete  with  senti- 
ment, concisely  and  dosely  applied.  He  was  an  accurate  and  acute  disputant. 
He  was  celebrated  for  his  wit  and  good  humour,  and  his  company  was  sought 
and  esteemed  by  men  of  learning.  He  was  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Hart- 
ford with  Mr.  Hooker  14  years,  md  after  him  16  years.    See  a.  d.  1686. 

9  Morton,  1668.  Maflier,  Magnal.  b.  8. 118—116.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iz.  191. 
Mr.  Newman  was  bom  at  Banbury  In  England,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He 
was  inde&tigable  in  his  study  of  tne  sci^tures,  zealous  in  his  preaching,  and 
exemplary  for  piety  and  charity.  Dr.  Stiles,  in  a  MS.  account  of  Mimstera, 
nys,  **  I  haye  seen  the  house  in  which  he  fiyed  at  Rehoboth,  standing,  1772." 
Wb  Concordance  of  the  Scriptures  was  reprinted  at  London,  in  fofio,  1648. 
See  A.  D.  1644,  and  Allen  and  EBot,  Biog.  Diet.  He  was  come,  says  MaUier, 
In  1668,  to  **  The  Qrand  CKmaeierie.  Nor  let  it  be  forcotten,  that  in  this 
memorable  and  miserable  year,  each  of  the  Three  Colonies  of  New  England  was 
beheaded  ot  the  minister  from  whence  they  had  most  of  their  influences ;  Abr- 
ton  went  from  the  Mousaehugetti  colony,  Sione  went  from  Connettieut  colony, 
and  JVeumutn  fit>m  Plymouth  colony,  within  a  few  weeks  of  one  another." 

8  Smith,  New  York,  i.  10 ;  Thunbull,  Conn.  i.  266,  where  the  boundaries  are 
described. 

4  Smith,  N.  York,  i.  10, 11.  Uniy.  Hist  xxxix.  848,  862.  This  name  was 
giyen  hi  oompUment  to  Sir  George  Carteret,  whose  frunUy  came  from  the  Isle 
of  Jersey.  Thus  the  New  Nemerlands  became  diyided  into  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York. 

9  Hubbard,  c.  66.  Tlus  commission  is  in  Hutchinsdn,  i.  Append.  No.  xw, 
and  Hazard,  ii.  688,  689.  The  eari  of  Clarendon,  in  the  draught  of  his  plan  for 
sending  oyer  commissioners,  obsenred,  "  They  are  already  luSdened  into  repub- 
lics." fills  remark  of  Clarendon  is  quoted  by  goyemor  Pownal  from  a  manu- 
do^t  eopy.    Jvdge  Diyis's  DitMonrie  before  the  Masnchnsetts  Historical 
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1664.    requiring  assistance  for  the  reduction  of  New  Netherlands.     The 
N^-v'.^w'   council  advised,  that  the  entire  subject  be  submitted  to  the  geaeral 

court,  which  was  soon  to  meet.^ 

who  pro-  Nicolls,  who   had  been  fitted  out  from   England   with  four 

^^*J^      frigates  and  300  soldiers,^  for  the  conquest  of  the  Dutch,  pro- 

Netbeiw'      ceeded  directly  to   Manhattan,  without  watdng  for  auxiliaries. 

lands.         jfQ  sooner  had  the  frigates  entered  the  harbour,  than  Scuyvesant, 

the  governor,  sent  a  letter  to  the  English  commanders,  to  desire 

the  reason  of  their  approach,  and  of  their  continuance  in  the 

harbour  without  giving  notice  to  tlie  Dutch.     Nicolb  answered 

the  letter,  die  next  day,  by  a  summons.     Stuyvesant,  determined 

on  a  defence,  refused  to  surrender.     Letters  and  message  were 

reciprocally  exchanged.     The  English  commissioners  meanwhile 

published  a  proclamation,  encouraging  the  inhabitants  to  submit ; 

sent  officers  to  beat  up  for  volunteers  on  Long  Island ;  and  iasoed 

a  warrant  to  Hugh   Hide,  who  commanded  the  sqnadmi,  to 

prosecute  the  reduction  of  the  fort.     These  preparatiaDS,  with 

the  refusal  of  Nicolls  to  treat  about  any  thing  but  a  aoiraider, 

induced  tlie  Dutch  governor  to  agree  to  a  treaty  for  thai  purpoae ; 

Aug.  27.      and  on  the  27th  of  August  articles  of  capitulation  were  signed, 

Capituii^     by  which  the  fort  and  town  of  New  Amsterdam  were  surrender- 

AmBterdam;  ^d  to  the  English.     The  Dutch  were  to  contmue  free  denisens ; 

now  named  to  possess  their  cstates   undiminished ;  to  enjoy  their  ancient 

HI...  v^.1.    ^^^^^^  ^^  regard  to  inheritances,  to  their  modes  of  worship, 

and  church  discipline ;  and  they  were  allowed  a  freedom  of 

trade  to  Holland.^   In  honour  of  the  duke  of  York,  New  Amsler^ 

dam  now  took  the  name  of  New  York.^ 

1  Chalmen,  b.  1.  386, 387, 673.  Morton,  1664.  The  genenl  comt,  reiolTii^ 
*^  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  bin  majesty  and  to  adhere  to  a  patent,  ao  daulf  ob- 
tamed,  ind  so  lone  enjoyed  bjr  undoubted  iU?ht,"  raised  200  inea  for  the  Ung^ 
service ;  though  they  did  not  join  the  ezpe£tion,  because  It  had  been  crowned 
with  success  before  they  embodied. 

9  The  authors  of  the  Universal  History  [xxxiz.  848.]  ny,  that  Sir  Robert 
Can*  was  sent  with  a  strong  squadron,  and  3000  land  troops,  with  ocdeis  to  die- 
possess  the  Dutch  of  the  country,  given  by  king  Charles  to  hie  brother*  and  to 
put  the  duke  of  York  in  possession  of  it  What  separate  instnietions  may  have 
been  given  to  Carr,  we  Icnow  not ;  but  he  sailed  from  England  with  NieoDe, 
and  acted  subordiuately  to  him.  In  regard  to  the  number  of  troepa»  I  beve  fol- 
lowed Smith  and  Chalmers ;  both  say,  there  were  800. 

3  Smith,  N.  York,  i.  11—28.  Chalmers,  b.  1.  578,  574,  596,  who  eaye,  The 
Icut  privilege  Nicolls  hod  no  power  to  confer ;  because  a  king  of  England  could 
not  dispense  with  the  laws,  by  permitting  a  commerce  which  they  bed  probttdt- 
ed.  Chalmers.  There  were  XXII I  Articles  in  the  Capitulation.  See  them 
entire  in  Smith,  N.  York,  i.  19—21,  and  Smith,  N.  Jersey,  48— <!.  The  Eng- 
lish deputies,  who  signed  the  treaty,  were  Sir  Robert  Carr,  George  Ceitetet» 
John  Winthrop,  governor  of  Connecticut,  Samuel  Wyllys,  one  of  the  eariatinli 
of  that  colony,  and  Thomas  Clarke  and  John  Pynchon,  commissiooen  from  ibe 
general  court  of  Massachusetts,  who,  Smith  says,  **  but  a  little  before  broa|^ 
an  aid  from  that  province."  Gov.  Winthrop  and  several  of  the  principel  men  in 
Connecticut  had  previously  joined  the  English.    Trumbull,  i.  879. 

4  Smitli,  N.  York,  i.  II,  22.  The  town  was  laid  out  8  yean  before.  See 
A..  D.  1656. 


New  York. 
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On  the  24tb  of  September,  the  Dutch  garrison  at  Fort  Orange     1664. 
capitulated  to  the  English;  and,  in  honour  of  the  duke,  was   k^^st^^ 
caUed  Albany.^ 

On  the  first  of  October  articles  of  capitulation  were   made  n.  Netber- 
betvyeen  Sir  Robert  Carr  and  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  on  Dela-  ^*"^"'^ 
ware  bay  and  river,  which  completed  the  subjection  of  New 
Netherlands  to  the  English  crown.*^ 

A  tract  of  land  in  Jersey,  called  the  Elizabethtown  grant,  was  Eiinbeth* 
bought  of  the  natives.     The  purchasers  were  John  Bailey,  I)aniel  ^wn  gnot. 
Denton,  and  Lrike  Watson,  of  Jamaica  on  Long  Island,  who  made 
the  purchase  of  some  Indian  chiefs,  inhabitants  of  Staten  Island. 
The  tide  of  lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret  bemg  then 
unknown,  governor  Nicolls  granted  a  patent  for  this  tract,  dated 
at  Fort  James  in  New  York  2  December.     This  patent  accounts 
for  some  very  early  settlements  in  that  part  of  New  Jersey.     It 
soon  became  a  resort  for  reputable  farmers.     The  English  in-  Elizabeth- 
habitants  at  the  West  end  of  Lionc  Island  principally  removed  **»J^  ^^^' 
thither ;  and  many  families  from  New  England.     There  were  shrews- 
soon  four  towns  in  the  province ;  Elizabethtown,  Newark,  Mid-  bury  set- 
dletown,  and  Shrewsbury.'  ^' 

The  line  between  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth 
was  settled,  by  a  committee  from  each  colony.^ 

A  very  large  comet  was  seen  by  the  people  of  New  England.^  Comet 

Colbert,  prime  minister  of  France,  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  NewFrench 
old  Canada  and  West  India  company  a  new  exclusive  West  India  w.  India 
company,  for  forty  years.'  company. 

1  Ibid.  Smith,  N.  Jersey,  60.  While  Carteret,  who  had  been  commisaioQ- 
ed  to  subdue  Fort  Orange,  was  at  that  place,  he  had  an  interview  with  the 
Indians  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  entered  into  a  league  of  friendship  with  them ; 
**  which,"  adds  Smith,  nearly  a  century  afterward  (1756),  **  remarkably  con- 
tinues to  this  day.**    Hist.  N.  York,  i.  22.    Colden,  Five  Nat.  84. 

9  Chalmers,  b.  1.  634.  Jefferson,  Virg.  275.  Encyc.  Brit.  Art.  Dela  wars. 
Smith,  N.  York,  i.  23.  Smith,  N  Jersey,  a.  d.  1664.  The  history  of  New 
Netherlands,  Chalmers  [672.]  observes,  '*  contains  nothing,  but  tiUeir  settlement, 
Aeir  constant  turmoils,  their  extinction ;  and  it  ought  to  teach  a  lesson  to  na- 
tions and  to  men,  how  they  admit  others  to  invade  their  rights,  because  con- 
tinaed  possession  at  length  forms  a  title,  specious  if  not  just." 

S  Snoith,  N.  Jersey,  62.  Most  of  the  Long  Island  emigrants  *'  fixed  about 
Middletown,  whence  by  degrees  they  extended  their  settlements  to  Freehold  and 
thereabouts ;  '*  those  from  New  England  settled  at  Shrewsbury.  The  name  of 
the  principal  town  is  said  to  have  been  given  for  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Sir 
George  Carteret.  The  four  towns,  with  the  adiacent  country,  were,  in  a  few 
years,  well  inhabited  by  many  settlers  from  Scoaand,  some  from  England,  some 
of  the  Dutch  who  remained  in  the  country,  and  some  from  the  neighbouring 
colonies.  "  Whether  Middletown  and  Shrewsbury  had  not  Dutch  and  Englira 
inhabitants  before,"  the  historian  of  New  Jersey  could  not  determine. 

4  Hutchinson,  i.  229.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  100.  Note  of  Judge  Davis  on 
Morton,  1664. 

5  Jossclyn,  Voy.  60, 272.  Morton,  1664.  Hutchinson,  i.  226.  It  was  visible 
from  17  November  to  4  February.  I.  Mather  [Discourse  on  Comets,  113.]  says, 
this  famous  comet  was  conspicuous  to  the  whole  world.'* 

6  Memolres  de  TAmerique,  ii.  527—541.    Encyc.  Methodique,  Commerce, 
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1664.  The  first  meeting  of  the  general  assembly  of  Rhode  Ishnd 
s^^v^^w"  under  the  new  charter,  was  op  the  1st  of  March,  when  the 
March  1.  government  was  organized.  Among  a  great  variety  of  ordinances 
2mbiy*of  which  were  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  this  colony,  one  was  for 
R.  Island  declaring  the  privileges  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  It  enacted, 
Mw  char-  "  ^^^  "^  freeman  shall  be  imprisoned,  or  deprived  of  hb  free- 
ter.  hold,  or  condemned,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the 

Oidioance  '^^  ^^  ^^  colonyi^  that  no  tax  shall  be  imposed  or  required  of 
declaring  the  colonists,  but  by  the  act  of  the  general  assembly ;  that  aB 
pnviicgei.  ^^^  ^f  competent  estates,  and  of  civil  conversation,  [Roman 
t  lExcepied  CatholJcs  ouly  excepted,]  t  shall  be  admitted  freemen,  or  may 

t^n^Hard.  choosc  or  bc  choscu  colouial  d£cers."^ 

BaeNoieL]  

Art,  CoMPAiONiK.  Anderson,  it.  481.  Its  limits  were,  **  1.  That  part  of  Hm 
continent  of  South  America  |yuie  between  the  rivers  of  Amazons  and  OroDOoko* 
with  the  adjacent  i<tland8.  2.  In  North  America,  all  Canada,  down  to  and  be- 
Idnd  Viiginia  and  Florida.  8.  All  the  coast  of  Africa  from  Cape  Verde,  soutli- 
ward,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.'*  The  old  company  had  sabaialed  about  40 
years.  See  Anderson,  ii.  811.  Before  this  new  company  was  foimed,  France 
paid  tribute  for  her  luxuries  to  the  Dutch.  Voltaire,  yiii.  105.  Lewis  XTV.  re» 
deemed  Blartinico  from  the  proprietaries,  and  nanted  it  to  tUs  new  companj. 
Mem.  de  TAmerique,  i.  p.  zzxii.    Univ.  Hist.  zu.  280,  244. 

1  Chalmers,  b.  1.  c.  11.  276,  279,  from  "  Laws"  of  Rhode  Island.  Tlie  au- 
thority of  Chalmere,  for  tiie  charter  of  1668,  is  "The  Charter  annand  to  tbe 
law!'  of  Rhode  Island,  and  a  copy,  examined  with  the  Reeord  in  the  Crown- 
office,  in  the  Entries,  titled,  Proorieties,  a.  p.  128 ;  '*  hb  authority  for  die  ordi- 
nance, is  "  Laws,"  tU  supra,  llie  authenticity  of  the  clause, "  Roman  Catholic* 
only  excepted,'*  has  been  disputed ;  and  strictures  have  beeo  made  upon  Chal- 
mers, as  maintaining  **  that  the  toleration  of  Roger  WUEana  did  not  extend 
to  Roman  Catholics,*'  and  upon  the  author  of  Ameriean  Annals,  as  haviog 
**  repeated  this  chai^."  That  clause  was  an  integral  part  of  tfie  ordinance, 
as  recited  by  Chalmers,  and  the  omission  of  it  would  have  been  eensuiable.  It 
has  since  been  affirmed,  on  very  respectable  authority,  that  the  act  in  qiiestioa 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  Rhode  hdamf.  TIda  negative  evidence 
may  not  be  deemed  sufficient  to  destroy  the  ciedibfity  of  the  positive  testi- 
mony of  Chalm^.  It  b  presumed,  that  he  found  the  ddinance  at  the  Plan- 
tation Office  iu  London,  where  the  official  papers  of  the  colonies  were  deposited. 
If,  at  that  Office,  the  ordinance  be  not  found,  let  it  be  expMed ;  if  it  be  found 
without  the  excepting  clause,  let  tiiat  clause  be  erased.  Shoidd  the  national 
govenunent,  in  accordance  widi  a  motion  in  Congress  at  the  hat  sessfoD* 
obtain  copies  of  the  most  important  of  the  colonial  papers  from  die  Plantation 
Office,  this  and  many  other  questions,  interesting  to  our  govemment  and  Ustoiy, 
may  be  settled  at  Washington.  In  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  authantie  copv  of 
fbe  ordinance,  or  a  solution  of  the  question  pertaining  to  it,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Cnal- 
mers,  in  182l,  while  he  was  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Plantation  Office;  bat  he  being 
at  that  time  aged  and  infirm,  and  dving  soon  afterward,  no  answer  has  been 
received. — ^The  examination  of  the  Records  of  Rhode  Island,  whidi  haa  brougjht 
the  ordinance  into  question,  was  made  by  die  Hon.  Samuel  Ed<ty,  fermeily  Seae-> 
tary  of  that  State,  who  says,  **  there  is  not  a  word  on  record  of  the  act  reifened  to 
ly  Chalmers ; "  from  which  circumstance  he  infers,  tiiat  Uie  exception  of  Roman 
Cfatholics,  found  in  the  laws,  was  introduced  at  a  later  period.  Mr.  Ed<hr,  in 
his  **  Statement,"  says :  **  There  was  no  printing  press  in  the  colony  till  174l^, 
and  no  newspaper  printed  till  1768.  The  colony  was  frequently  pressed  by  the 
government  in  England  for  copies  of  their  laws  and  other  proceedings,  and,  in 
1699,  they  sent  over  a  copy  of  the  laws  in  manuscript.  How,  or  from  whit 
originab  tho^  were  made  up,  does  not  appear.  As  usual,  it  was  done  li^  a  coM* 
mittec.  A  hnt  of  the  laws  was  ordered  to  be  left  in  the  8eeretary*s  office,  tat 
is  not  now  to  be  found.  I  would  also  suggest,  that  it  apMsrs  at  all  tines  to 
have  been  an  important  object  with  tiie  co^y  to  be  on  tiii  iwit  teim  with  the 
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Laws  established  by  the  authority  of  his  majes^'s  patents,     1664. 
granted  to  James  duke  of  York  and  Albany,  were  digested  into   s^-v^^/ 
one  volume  "  for  the  public  use  of  the  territories  in  America  Lawi  for 
under  the  government  of  his  royal  highness,  collected  out  of  the    *^    ®'  * 
several  laws  now  in  force  in  his  majesty's  American  colonies  and 
plantations."^ 

The  king,  by  his  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Maine,  ordered  Maine, 
that  province  to  be  restored  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Grorges,  as  the 
proprietor.* 

The  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  for  preventing  irregulari-  Prioting 
ties  and  abuses  of  the  authority  of  the  country,  ordered,  that  ^"**' 
there  shaU  be  no  printing  press  allowed  in  any  town  within  this 
jurisdiction  but  in  Cambridge.^ 

The  English  to  whom  the  Indians  had,  the  preceding  year,  st  Lociak 
granted  St.  Lucia,  now  took  that  island  from  the  French.^  It 
was  taken  by  Gve  ships  of  war,  carrying  about  1 500  men,  who 
were  joined  by  600  Caribbeans  in  17  canoes.  This  English 
colony,  two  years  afterward,  reduced  by  epidemic  diseases  to 
89  persons,  abandoned  the  island,  and  burned  their  fort.^ 

The  English  formed  a  treaty  with  the  Five  Indian  Nations,  by  Treaty  with 
which  these  natives  gave  their  lands  and  submitted  to  the  king  of  MaUoos. 
England.^ 

moUier  country."  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Verplanck  make  the  same  inference. 
The  subject  is  larp^ely  discussed  in  Walsh's  "  App^  from  the  judgments  of  Great 
Britain,"  427—486.  See  also  Verplanck*s  **  Anniversary  Discourse  before  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,"  1818,  published  m  that  Society's  Collections,  u.  105, 
106.  If  the  inference  there  made,  in  honour  of  an  eminent  individuaJ,  impli- 
cate either  the  government,  or  the  colony ,  of  Rhode  Island ;  the  implication  is 
made  by  friends,  who  were  endeavouring  to  account  for  what  appeared  ro  them 
historical  discrepances. — Among  the  autnoritiefi  that  agree  with  Chalmers  in  the 
date  of  the  ordinance ,  and  in  its  exception  of  Roman  CathoUca,  are  Douglass, 
i.  448,  ii.  88,  104 ;  British  Dominions  in  America,  b.  2.  252 ;  British  Empire, 
ii.  148.  In  copying  the  ordinance,  the  supposed  implication  of  Mr.  Williams 
was  not  adverted  to ;  it  was  merely  a  transcript  of  an  article  in  our  history. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  legislation  of  1664,  Roger  Williams  has  a  just 
claim  to  the  honour  of  establishing,  at  the  foundation  of  nis  colony,  "  a  free,  fuU, 
and  absolute  liberty  of  conscience." 

1  Coll.  New  York  Hist.  Soc.  i.  805—397,  where  these  laws  are  inserted. 
This  copy  prefixed  to  it  "  East  Hampton  Book  of  Laws.  June  ye  24th  1665." 
These  laws  are  there  said  to  have  been  **  published  March  the  1st  Anno  Domini 
1664  at  a  General  meeting  at  Hemsted  upon  Longe  Island  by  virtue  of  a  Com* 
mission  from  his  Royall  Highness  James  Duke  of  Yorke  and  Albany  given  to 
Colonell  Richard  NicoUs  Deputy  Govemeur,  bearing  date  the  Second  day  of 
Aprill  1664." 

^  Mlnot,  Hist.  Mass.  i.  47. 

8  Charter  and  General  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  Append,  c.  4.  The  licensers 
now  appointed  were,  the  president  of  the  college,  Mr.  Jonathan  Mitchell,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Sheoard. 

4  Memoires  de  I'Amerique,  iii.  112,  where  is  the  *<  Capitulation  "  of  the  Fortf 
23  June  1664. 

5  Anderson,  ii.  478.    Univ.  Hist  xli.  218. 
«  Minot,  Bfass.  i.  180. 
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Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  hitherto  Independent  com- 
munities, HOW  became  united  as  a  colony  of  Great  Britain^  under 
the  charter  from  Charles  II.  This  event  forms  an  important 
epoch  in  their  colonial  iiistory.  A  proportionable  number  of  the 
magistrates  was  of  the  former  colony  of  New  Haven ;  all  the 
towns  sent  their  deputies ;  and  the  assembly  appears  to  have 
been  harmonious.  In  October  the  court  of  assistants  was  estab- 
lished. It  was  to  consist  of  at  least  seven  assistants ;  to  have 
original  cognizance  of  all  crimes  relating  to  life,  limb,  or  banish- 
ment ;  and,  in  other  cases,  to  have  appellate  jurisdiction.  New 
Haven  and  Connecticut,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  19  towns. 
Branford  was  the  only  town,  in  New  Haven  jurisdiction,  that 
dissented  from  the  union  of  the  two  colonies.  Air.  Pierson, 
minister  of  Branford,  and  almost  his  whole  church  and  congr^a- 
tion,  were  so  dissatisfied  with  it,  that  they  soon  removed  into 
Newark,  in  New  Jersey.^ 

The  king's  commissioners,  returning  to  IVIassachusetts  from  the 
reduction  of  the  Dutch  colony,  began  in  April  to  execute  their 
important  trust.  The  governor  having  communicated  their  com- 
mission and  instructions  to  the  general  court,  a  conference  be- 
tween the  court  and  the  commissioners  soon  descended  into 
altercation.  The  commissioners  at  length  peremptorily  asked 
that  body,  "  Do  you  acknowledge  the  royal  commission  to  be 
of  full  force  to  all  the  purposes  contained  in  itf*  To  this 
decisive  and  embarrassing  question  the  general  court  excused 
itself  from  giving  a  direct  answer,  and  chose  radier  to  "  plead 
his  majesty's  charter,"  and  his  special  charge  to  the  commission- 
ers not  to  disturb  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  it.  The  commis* 
sioners  insisdng  on  a  direct  answer  to  their  question,  the  court 
declared,  that  it  was  enough  for  them  to  give  their  sense  of  the 
powers  granted  to  them  by  charter,  and  that  it  was  beyond  their 
line  to  determine  the  power,  intent,  or  purpose  of  bis  majesty's 
commission.  The  commissioners  soon  after  informed  the  court, 
that  they  intended  to  sit  the  next  day,  by  virtue  of  their  com- 
mission, to  hear  and  determine  a  cause  against  the  governor  and 
company,  and  that  they  expected  they  would  appear  by  their 
attorney  to  answer  to  the  complaint.  The  court  drew  up  a 
declaration,  and  sent  it  to  the  commissioners ;  but  they  not  re- 
ceding from  their  purpose,  when  (he  time  for  their  sitting  arrived, 
^*  the  general  court,  with  characteristic  vigour,  published  by  sound 


1  TrumbuH,  i.  c.  12.  Hubbard,  c.  41.  Hazard,  ii.  620.  Day,  Hist  JudieiBfj 
C' nn.  10.  Dr.  Stiles  [MS.]  says,  the  Branford  people  removed  •*  to  ASba* 
koDy  i.  e.  the  Jersiea." 


^ 
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of  trumpet  its  diisapprobation  of  this  proceeding,  and  prohHSited     1665. 
every  one  from  abetting  a  conduct,  so  inconsistent  with  their  duty  v,^^v^%/ 
to  God  and  their  allegiance  to  the  king."     Thus  early  appear- 
ed in  the  fathers  the  unyielding  spirit  of  liberty,  which,  when 
put  to  the  test  a  century  afterwards,  was  found  to  be  no  less 
invincible  in  their  descendants.     The  commissioners,  determining  ^ 
to  lose  no  more  labour  upon  men,  who  misconstrued  aU  their  cktmniis- 
endeavours,  and  opposed  the  royal  authority,  soon  after  departed,  woncndt- 
threatening  their  opponents  "  with  ilie  punishment  which  so  many  ^*"^ 
concerned  in  the  late  rebeUion  had  met  with  in  fkigland."^ 

Nicolls,  who,  on  the  conquest  of  New  York,  had  instantly  as-  EngUih 
sumed  the  government  as  deputy  governor  of  the  duke  of  York,  |;o?eniiiieDt 
soon  '^  put  the  whole  government  into  one  frame  and  policy."  if.*Yor?" 
In  imitatbn  of  what  had  been  previously  established  by  the  Dutch, 
he  erected  a  court  of  assizes,  composed  of  the  governor,  the 
council,  the  justices  of  the  peace,  which  was  invested  with  every 
power  in  the  colony,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.    This 
court  having  coUected  into  one  code  the  ancient  customs,  with 
such  additional  improvements  as  the  great  change  of  things  re* 
quired,  regarding  the  laws  of  England  as  the  supreme  rule ; 
these  ordinances  were  transmitted  to  England,  and  confirmed  by 
the  duke  of  York,  the  following  year.     A  dispute  having  risen 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  on  Long  Island,  respecdng 
Indian  deeds ;  it  was  ordained,  that  no  purchase  from  the  Indians, 
without  the  governor's  license,  executed  in  his  presence,  should 
be  valid.     The  English  methods  of  government  were  gradually 
introduced  into  the  province.     On  the  i2th  of  June,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  New  York  were  incorporated  under  the  care  of  a  mayor,  City  incor- 
five  aldermen,  and  a  sheriff     Until  this  time  the  city  was  ruled  l^"^- 
by  a  scout,  burgomasters,  and  schepens.^ 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  Nicolls,  governor  of  New  York  and  Carteret 
New  Jersey,  reluctantly  resigned  the  government  of  New  Jersey  fg>ve«»o'  ^ 

t  Cha]meTB,b.  1.388,  889.  Hubbard,  c.  66.  Hutchioflon,  a.  d  1665.  Brad- 
ford, BlaM.  i.  c  12.  Tbe  Stamp  Act,  it  will  be  found,  was  passed  jost  a  century 
after  this  essay  of  the  Commis^oners.    See  a.  d.  1766. 

9  Chahners,  b.  1.  675,  577.  Smith,  N  York,  i.  27.  Thomas  WiDet,  esquire, 
an  Enfj^shman,  who  usualW  lived  and  finally  died  at  Swanzey  at  the  head  of 
Narragan^et  bay,  was  the  first  mayor,  after  the  conquest.  He  was  a  merchant, 
and  had  factories,  or  Indian  tradim:  houses,  from  Kennebeck  to  Delaware,  par- 
ticularly at  New  Amsterdam  and  Fort  Orange.  Prfls.  Stiles,  MS.  Memorandum 
in  Smidi's  Hist.  N.  York.  Nicolls  found  the  town  composed  of  a  few  miserahle 
houses,  occupied  by  men  who  were  extremely  poor,  and  the  whole  in  **  a  mean 
eoadition ;  **  but  he  foretold  its  matness,  if  it  were  encouraged  with  ttie  immu- 
nities which  he  then  recommeaded.  He  failbrmed  the  duke  of  York,  by  a  letter, 
dated  in  November,  1666,  "  such  is  the  mean  condition  of  this  town  \Hew 
York],  tiiat  not  one  soldier  to  tiiis  dav  has  lain  in  sheets,  or  upon  any  otiier  bed 
than  canvass  and  ftraw."  Chalmers,  b.  1.  576,  697.  Some  of  the  houses,  how- 
ever, were  handsomely  built  of  biick  and  stone,  and  in  part  covered  with  led 
and  black  tiles,  and  *<  the  land  being  high,  it  pfownted  an  agiMablt  pionect 
from  tiie  sea."   Brit.  £mp.  iL  206, 
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to  Carteret,  its  appointed  governor,  who  took  possesskm  of 
Elizabethtown,  the  capital,  now  consisting  of  four  families,  just 
settled  in  the  wilderness.^ 

The  militia  of  Massachusetts  consisted  at  this  time  of  4000 
foot,  and  400  horse.  The  colony  maintained  a  fort  at  the 
entrance  of  Boston  harhour,  with  five  or  six  guns;  two  batteries 
in  the  harbour,  and  one  at  Charlestown.  The  number  of  its 
ships  and  vessels  was  about  80,  irom  20  to  40  tons ;  about  40, 
(irom  40  to  100  tons,  and  about  12  ships  above  100  tons.* 

The  second  charter  of  Carolina  was  granted  by  Charles  U.  to 
the  same  proprietors.  It  recited  and  confirmed  the  fcmner 
charter,  with  enlargements.  Carolina  was  declared  independent 
of  any  other  province,  but  subject  immediately  to  the  crown  of 
England ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  never  to  be  compelled  to 
answer  in  other  dominions  of  the  crown,  excepting  within  the 
realm.  The  limits  of  the  territory,  granted  by  this  charter,  are 
thus  defined  :  ^*  All  that  province,  territory  or  tract  of  ground, 
situate  within  our  dominions  of  America,  extending  north  and 
eastward  as  far  as  the  north  end  of  Carahtuke  river,  or  gulet 
upon  a  straight  westerly  line,  to  Wyanoake  creek,  which  lies 
within  or  about  the  degrees  of  36  and  30  minutes  northern  lati- 
tude, and  so  west,  in  a  direct  line  as  far  as  the  South  Seas ;  and 
south  and  westward  as  far  as  the  degrees  of  29  inclusive  north- 
ern latitude,  and  so  west  in  a  direct  line  as  far  as  the  South 
Seas,  together  with  all  and  singular  ports,  harbours^  bays,  rivers, 
and  islets,  belonging  to  the  Province  or  Tenritory  aforesaid."' 
According  to  tlie  limits  fixed  in  this  charter,  St.  Augustine,  as 
well  as  the  whole  of  what  was  afterwards  Greor^a,  fell  within  the 
English  dominions ;  but  the  Spaniards  alleged,  that  this  grant  was 
an  invasion  of  their  rights,  and  never  admitted  the  limits  of  this 
charter,  at  any  subsequent  treaty.  The  English  therefore  had 
recourse  to  the  claim,  founded  on  prior  discovery.^ 

Several  gentlemen  of  Barbadoes,  dissatisfied  with  their  con- 
dition on  that  island,  having  proposed  to  remove  to  the  county 
of  Clarendon,  stretching  from  Cape  Fear  to  the  river  St.  Matheo, 
recently  laid  out  by  the  proprietaries  of  Carolina ;  John  Yeamans, 
a  respectable  planter  of  Barbadoes,  was  now  appointed  com- 
mander in  chief  of  that  county.     He  was  ordered  to  grant  lands 


1  Chalmers,  b.  1.  616. 
9  Hutchinson,  i.  244. 

3  Memoires  de  I'Amerique,  iv.  686 — 617 ;  where  this  Charter,  in  Rngii^  and 
French  is  inserted  entire.    It  is  dated  18 — 24  Juin  1666. 

4  Chalmers,  b.  1.  621,  622,  from  Car.  Ent  v,  1,  where  also  is  die  charter. 
No.  2. 1 — 88.  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  i.  c.  2.  Drayton,  S.  Car.  6.  Jefferson, 
Virg.  276.  Univ.  Hist,  xxziz.  129.  L4iw8on,  Carolina,  266.  Williamson,  N. 
Car.  i.  86,  280—254.  Dr.  Ramsay  states  «<  Uie  present  situation  and  limits  of 
€outh  Carolina  "  to  be  **  between  82  and  86  degrees  8  minutefa"  n.  lat  *'  and 
6tflegreeB  10  minutes  west  longitude  from  Washington." 
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to  every  one,  according  to  the  conditions  agreed  on  with  the     1665. 
adventurers,  reserving  one  half  penny  sterling  for  every  acre,   v^-v^^^ 
payable  in  March,  1670.     King  Charles,  in  aid  of  the  laudable 
exertions  of  his  courtiers,  gave  them  12  pieces  of  ordnance, 
which  were  now  sent  to  Charles  river,  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  warlike  stores.^     In  the  autumn,  Yeamans  conducted  from  settlement 
Barbadoes  a  body  of  emigrants,  who  landed  on  the  southern  bank  by  emi- 
of  Cape  Fear.     He  cultivated  the  good  will  of  the  natives,  and  KSwloei. 
ensured  a  seven  years'  peace.     The  planters,  in  opening  the 
forest  to  make  room  for  the  operations  of  tillage,  *^  necessarily 
prepared  timber  tor  the  uses  of  the  cooper  and  builder ;  which 
they  transmitted  to  the  island  whence  itiey  had  emigrated,  as  the 
first  object  of  a  feeble  commerce,  that  kmdied  the  spark  of  in- 
dustry, which  soon  gave  animation  to  the  whole."  ^ 

The  English  inhabitants  of  Maryland  now  amounted  to  16,000.^  Maryland. 
This  rapid  progress  in  population  is  ascribed  to  the  liberal  policy 
of  lord  Baltimore  at  the  first  settlement  of  Maryland  ;  the  liberty 
given  by  law  to  all  denominations  of  Christians  to  settle  in  that 
province  ;  and  the  mild  and  impartial  admmistration  of  governor 
Calvert. 

The  government  of  Rhode  Island  passed  an  order  to  outlaw  Onier  of 
quakers,  and  to  seize  their  estates,  because  they  would  not  bear  j^*  \^^ 
arms ;  but  the  people  in  general  rose  up  against  it,  and  would  quakerst 
not  siifiTer  it  to  be  carried  into  eflfect.^ 

Misquamicut  was  purchased  of  the  Indians ;  and  a  number  of  Westerly 
baptists  of  the  church  in  Newport  removed  to  diis  new  plantation,  •*"****• 
which  was  afterward  called  Westerly.* 

A  baptist  church  was  gathered  in  Boston.     The  first  prosecu-  Anabap- 
tion  of  anabaptists,  that  occurs  in  the  records  of  Massachusetts,  ^"^ 
was  in  this  year.® 

There  were  in  Massachusetts  six  towns  of  Indians,  professing  Praying 
the  Chrisuan  religion.''  Indiana. 


^  Chalmers,  b.  1.  620,  621.  Yeamans  was  directed  "  to  make  every  thing 
easy  to  the  people  of  New  En|;land,  from  which  the  greatest  emigrations  are 
enected,  as  the  southern  coloi^es  are  already  drained/* 

^  Chalmers,  b.  1.  623.  The  next  year,  an  account  of  the  **  New  Plantation, 
begun  by  the  English  at  Cape  Feare,'*  was  published  at  London.  BibUotheca 
Americana,  98. 

3  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  469.    Brit.  Emp.  tti.  4. 

4  Brinley's  Account  of  Settlements  about  Narraganset-Bay,  in  Coll.  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  V.  219. 

5  CaOender,  89,  66.  They  afterward  "  eenerally  embraced  the  seventh  day 
sabbath."  Their  plantation  was  constituted  a  township  by  the  name  of  Wester- 
ly, in  1669.  Ibid.  It  formerly  belonged  to  Stonington  [TrumbuD,  i.  343.],  but 
it  is  now  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

6  Hutchinson,  i.  227.  Antipcedobaptism  had  appeared  in  the  colony  about 
A.  D.  1640,  and  a  law  had  been  oiade  against  it,  widi  the  penalty  of  banishment. 
She  A.  D.  1644. 

7  HutchiDson,  i.  242. 
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The  hundred  Associates,  to  whom  the  colony  of  Quebec  had 
been  committed,  soon  grew  weary  of  the  expense  of  maintaioitjg 
their  colony  ;  and,  from  the  year  1 644,  abandoned  the  fur  trade 
to  the  inhabitants,  reserving  to  themselves,  for  their  right  of  lord* 
ship,  an  annual  honinge  of  1000  beavers.  Reduced,  at  lei^^ 
to  the  number  of  45  associates,  they,  in  1662,  made  a  total 
resignation  of  their  rights  to  the  French  king,  who  socxi  after 
included  New  France  in  the  grant,  which  he  made  of  the  Frendi 
colony  in  America  in  favour  of  the  West  India  company.  A 
vigorous  efibrt  was  now  made  to  settle  and  defend  the  Canadian 
colony.  M.  de  Courcelles,  appointed  governor  of  New  France, 
transported  the  regiment  of  Carignon  Salieres  to  Cananda.  A 
great  number  of  families,  many  mechanics,  and  hired  servants^ 
with  horses,  the  first  ever  seen  in  Canada,  cattle,  and  sheep,  were 
transported  at  the  same  time.  This  was  a  more  considerable 
colony  than  that  which  it  came  to  supply.^  To  prevent  the 
irruptions  of  the  Five  Nations  by  the  way  of  Lake  Champkin, 
Courcelles  built  three  forts  between  that  lake  and  the  moi^  d[ 
the  river  Richelieu.* 

John  Davis,  a  bucanier,  with  a  fleet  of  7  or  8  vessels,  made  a 
descent  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  sacked  and  plundered  the 
town  of  St.  Augustine.  The  Spaniards,  with  a  garrison  of  200 
men  in  the  fort,  which  was  an  octagon  fortified  and  defended  by 
round  towers,  made  no  resistance.^ 

John  Endicot,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  died  in  the  77th 
year  of  his  age."* 


t  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  i.  879,  380.    Josselyn,  Voy.  174 ;  N.  Eiig. 
ties,  113.    Josselyn  says,  the  regiment  consisted  of  **  1000  foot."    S%eA*9» 
1627. 

9  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  i.  381.  Smith,  N.  York,  i.  44.  Jeffieys,  HIrt. 
Canada.  The  first  fort  was  placed  on  the  spot  where  that  of  RicJiemni  bad 
formerly  stood  ;  and  has  since  been  called,  as  also  the  river,  by  tiie  name  of  Sorelt 
fix>m  a  captain  of  the  regiment  of  Carignon,  who  had  the  charge  of  building  it. 
The  second  fort,  built  at  the  foot  of  a  water  fall  on  the  river,  was  called  Fort  St. 
Lewis  ;  but  M.  de  Chambly  having  afterward  bought  the  land  on  which  It  was 
situated,  the  whole  canton,  together  with  the  stone  fort>  since  biiflt  oa  the  niiiis 
of  the  old  fort,  bears  the  name  of  Chambly.  The  third,  buflt  three  leagiiw 
higher  than  the  second,  was  called  St.  Theresa. 

^  Koberts,  Florida,  p.  88. 

4  Morton,  1665.  BenUey,  Hist  Salem,  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  vi.  281 ;  and  Dmi- 
forth  Papers,  ib.  2d  series,  viii.  62.  Mr.  Endicot  was  from  Dorchester  in  EngfauMJ. 
In  1628  he  came,  at  the  head  of  a  little  colony,  to  Naumkeak.  See  ▲.  d.  1629-9. 
He  commanded  the  expedition  against  Block  Island  and  the  Pequots  in  1M6 ;  and 
in  1645  was  appointed  major  general.  He  was  deputy  governor  4  yean,  and  gO¥e»> 
nor  16  years — a  longer  period  than  any  governor  of  the  colony  was  in  office  under 
the  old  patent,  and  exceeded  one  year  only,  under  the  new  charter,  by  Sfaalqf 
alone.  He  was  governor  the  year  of  his  death.  See  Johnson's  character  of  En> 
dicot  under  a.  d.  1628.  See  alw  Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog.  Diet  Davia^  Note  on 
Morton,  and  Savaee,  on  Winthrop.  Bentley  says,  *<  he  was  a  sincere  PontHi.'' 
He  was  rigid  in  his  principles,  and  severe  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  agiinit 
sectaries.  So  ercat  was  his  aversion  to  every  thing  savouring  of  papery t 
through  the  influence  of  Roger  Williams,  be  cut  the  sign  oC  tae 
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War  was  declared  by  France  against  Great  Britain  on  tbe  Waibe- 
26th  of  January,  and  by  Great  Britain  against  France  on  the  fJJJ^c  and 
9th  of  February.*  G.  Britain. 

Tlie  king  issued  an  order,  requiring  the  general  court  of  Mas-  ^  ^jj  j^ 
sachusetts  to  send  persons  to  be  heard  respecting  complaints  King's  or- 
against  the  colony,  and  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  and  to  <*wo^i»«' 
receive  his  majesty's  pleasure  thereon.     The  court,  however,  lomt 
declined  compliance  ;  and  resumed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Maine,  which  the   commissioners  had    put   under  the 
government  of  the  king,  until  his  pleasure  should  be  known.^ 

At  the  May  session  of  the  general  assembly  of  Connecticut,  Connecti- 
die  colony  was  divided  into  the  counties  of  Hartford,  New  Ha-  <^"^ 
ven,  New  London,  and  Fairfield,  and  a  county  court  was  estab- 
lished  in   each   county.     It  was  to  consist  of  three  or  more  2*^lSS 
members,  of  whom  one  at  least  was  to  be  an  assistant,  and  the  coum. 
others  commissioners,  afterwards  called  justices  of  the  peace. 
To  these  courts,  which  superseded  the  particular  court,  were 
transferred  the  probate  of  wills,  the  granting  of  administration, 
and  the  prerogative  powers  generally,  which  appertained  to .  the 
latter  court.^ 

The  assembly  of  Virginia  passed  an  act  for  setting  up  looms  vu^nit. 
in  each  county.^ 

king's  colours.  He  insisted,  at  Salem,  that  women  should  wear  veils  at  church ; 
and,  while  governor,  he  united  with  the  deputy  governor  and  assistants  in  sign- 
ing a  declaration  against  men's  wearing  long  hair.  See  Hutchinson,  i.  152. 
In  1644  he  removed  from  Salem  to  Boston,  which  he  had  for  some  time  made 
die  place  ot  his  residence ;  and  there  he  died.  His  will,  dated  at  Boston  2  May 
1659,  mentions  the  house  he  lived  in,  which  was  on  the  lot  now  occupied  by 
Gardiner  Greene,  Esq.  Snow,  Hi<)t  Boston,  1826.  The  farm,  which  he  culti- 
Tated  at  Salem,  remains  in  possession  of  an  honourable  descendant ;  and  from 
A  pear  tree,  which  the  governor  planted  upon  it,  we  were  presented  with  some 
6ir  and  exceDent  fruit  the  last  year.  There  is  a  good  portrait  of  governor  En- 
dicot  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  State  House  in  Boston,  with  the  portraits 
of  governors  Winthrop,  Leverett,  Bradstreet,  and  Rev.  John  Higgiuson.  "  The 
countenance  of  Winthrop  is  mild  and  thoughtful.  Endicot  appears  eager  and 
animated.  We  cannot  doubt  there  is  a  faithful  preservation  or  the  likene<is  in 
both  instances."  Judge  Davis,  Note  on  Morton,  317. — ^The  portrait  of  Wfai- 
tfarop  is  evidently  an  ancient  painting.  It  closely  resembles  a  portrait  in  my 
presoit  keeping,  for  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  which  haid  been  in  this 
Windirop  family  till  the  death  of  the  late  William  Winthrop,  Esq.  of  Cambridge, 
the  canvass  and  colours  of  which,  though  in  good  preservation,  present  it  to 
the  eye  as  the  matt  ancient  of  the  two.  The  executors,  from  whom  it  was 
received,  suppose  both  may  have  been  taken  during  the  governor's  life  time,  in 
England. 

1  Memoires  de  TAmerique,  iii.  127.  Avrigny's  Mem.  a  1'  Hist.  Univ.  de 
I'Eu-ope,  ii.  39,  40. 

3  Minot,  Masi<  i.  47.  The  king,  by  his  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Maine, 
11  June  1664,  had  ordered  that  province  to  be  restored  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges, 
as  the  proprietor. 

3  Day,  Hist  Ju(!iciary  of  Connecticut 

4  Laws  of  Virgiaia.    This  act  was  repealed  in  1684, 
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The  first  act  which  occurs,  of  any  colonial  assembly,  for  the 
naturalization  of  aliens,  was  passed  this  year  in  Maryland.^ 

The  assembly  of  Carolina  transmitted  a  petition  to  the  pfo- 
prietaries,  praying,  that  the  people  of  Albemarle  might  hold  toeir 
possessions  on  the  same  terms,  as  those  on  which  the  Virgmiaiiflr 
neld  theirs.  The  proprietaries  acceded  to  the  request;  sad 
commanded  the  governor  to  grant  the  lands  in  future  on  the  terms 
prescribed  by  themselves.* 

The  natives  at  Sandwich  had  made  such  proficiency  in  the 
knowledge  and  observance  of  the  gospel,  that  the  governor  of 
Plymouth  colony  and  several  principal  men  took  measures  toward 
forming  them  into  a  church  state.  Mr.  Eliot,  accompanied  by 
the  governor,  and  several  magistrates  and  ministers  of  Plymouth 
colony,  procured  a  great  assembly  at  Mashippaug,  where  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Indians  gave  satisfactory  evidence  of  thdr 
knowledge  and  Christian  principles  and  character.  Their  con- 
fessions were  sent  to  all  the  churches  in  the  colony,  for  their 
approbation ;  and  these  churches  afterwards,  by  their  messengefs, 
nving  their  presence  and  consent,  an  Indian  church  was  oi^in- 
ized.  The  church  chose  Mr.  Richard  Bourne  to  be  their  pastor ; 
and  he  was  ordained  to  that  office.  Indian  churches  were  soon 
after  formed  at  Mardia's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket.' 

The  Mohawks,  by  incursions  on  the  French  in  Canada,  not 
merely  prevented  their  commerce  with  the  western  hidians,  bur 
often  endangered  their  colony.  It  was  to  repel  or  subdue  this 
ferocious  enemy,  that  a  regiment  had  been  latehr  sent  over  from 
France.  M.  de  Tracy,  viceroy  of  America,  and  M.  Courcelles, 
the  Canadian  governor,  with  28  companies  of  foot,  and  all  the 
militia  of  the  colony,  marched  from  Quebec  above  700  miles 
into  the  Mohawk  country,  with  the  intention  of  destroying  its 
inhabitants ;  but,  on  their  approach,  the  Mohawks  retired  into 
the  woods  with  their  women  and  children  ;  and  the  French  did 
nothing  more  than  burn  several  viUages,  and  murder  some  sa> 
chems,  who  chose  to  die,  rather  than  to  desert  their  habitations.^ 


1  Chalmers,  b.  1.  S15.    See  a.  d.  1662. 
S  Chalmers,  b.  1.  520. 

3  Morton,  322.  Mather,  Magnal.  b.  3. 199.  Mdshippctug,  wImm  the 
assembled,  is  dow  called  Masf^ee.  **  From  hence,"  says  Mather.  **  BIr.  Efiot 
and  Mr.  Cotton  went  over  to  an  Island  called  Marthd'B  Vineyard^  where  God 
had  so  succeeded  the  honest  labours  of  some,  and  particularly  oMhe  Biayhewa,  a* 
that  a  Church  was  gathered.  This  church,  after  tasting  and  prayer,  uioee  one 
Hiacooraes  to  be  their  pastor,  John  Tockinosh,  an  able  and  a  discreet  Chilatiaii* 
to  be  their  teacher ;  Joshua  Mummeechee  and  John  Nanaso  to  be  raUneeldett ; 
and  these  were  then  ordained  by  Mr.  Eliot  and  Mr.  Cotton  thereunto.  Tliii 
church,  by  mutual  aereement  afterwards  became  two;  "and  at  Nantucket, 
another  adjacent  island,  was  another  church  of  Indians  quickly  gadieredy  who 
chose  an  Indian,  John  Gibbs,  to  be  their  minister."    See  a.  d.  1&7. 

4  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  i.  386,  886.    Colden,  83.    Smith,  N.  York,  i.  4SL 
Gookin  (author  of  Hist.  Collect  of  the  Indians),  idio  convened  wMi 


^ 
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The  bucaniers  of  America,  about  this  time,  began  their  depre-    1666. 
dations.     They  consisted  of  various  daring   adventurers,  who    y,^^^^-^^ 
originally  combined  for  the  spoliation  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Bucani«n 
West  Indies.     Lewis  Scot  sacked  the  city  of  Caropeacby ;  and,  SSoMTm^ 
after  exacting  an  excessive  ransom,  left  it  nearly  in  ruins.     John  w.  indies. 
Davis,  with  80  men,  surprised  Nicaragua ;  plundered  the  wealth-  Nicaragua, 
lest  houses  and  churches ;  and  carried  off  money  and  jewels,  to 
the  value  of  50,000  pieces  of  eight.     Not  long  after,  he  was 
chosen  commodore ;  and  with  7  or  8  vessels  went  to  Florida,  st.  Aogas- 
where  he  landed  his  men,  and  pillaged  St.  Augustine.^  ^<^ 

Henry  Morgan,  a  Welshman,  having  gone  from  Wales  to  Moigun 
Barbadoes,  and  commenced  pirate,  was  now  made  vice  admiral  joins  Uw 
by  Mansvelt,  an  old  pirate  at  Jamaica.     Sailing  together,  with  P*'*^*' 
15  ships  and  500  men,  chiefly  Walloons  and  French,  on  a  spoli- 
ating enterprise,  they   took    possession  of  the   island  of   St.  Takes  St 
Catharine,  and  left  100  men  for  its  defence ;  but  it  was  soon  Citharine. 
after  recovered  by  the  Spaniards.     Morgan  afterward  took  the 
casde  at  Panama,  and  obliged  the  city  to  pay  for  its  ransom  Panama. 
100,000  pieces  of  eight.^ 

William  Willoughbv,  having  received  firom  the  king  of  England  Grunt  of 
a  grant  of  the  island  of  Antigua,  seat  a  numerous  colony  to  ^^^- 
people  it ;  but  it  was,  thb  same  year,  attacked  and  ravaged  by 
the  French.' 

1667. 

The  Bahama  islands  were  granted  to  the  lords  proprietors  of  Bahamas 
Carolina.     William  Sayle,  who  the  preceding  year  had  been  5^"!!**.^ 

...        ,•''        .  '^,.         P   ^  proprietors 

sent  out  m  a  ship  by  the  proprietors  to  bring  them  some  account  of  Carolina. 
of  the  Carolina  coast,  was  driven  by  a  storm  among  those  islands* 

Frenchmen,  "  that  were  soldiers  in  this  exploit,'*  says,  that  the  march  of  tfie 
French  was  in  the  dead  of  winter,  when  the  rivers  and  lakes  were  covered  with 
a  finn  ice,  upon  which  they  travelled  the  most  direct  way ;  that  they  were 
obliged  to  dig  into  the  snow  on  the  edges  of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  to  make  their 
lod^ngs  in  the  night ;  and  to  carry  their  provisions,  arms,  and  snow  shoes,  at 
their  Inck.  Mass.  Hist.  See.  i.  161.  M.  de  Tracy,  though  upwards  of  70  yean 
old,  chose  to  command  the  expedition  in  person.    Charlevoix. 

1  Hist  Bucaniers,  i.  49,  50.  Harris,  Voy.  821.  Scot  was  the  first  pirate, 
who  attempted  to  leind  in  the  Spanish  dominions.  Davis  was  bom  at  Jamaica. 
Hie  castle  of  Augustine  had  a  garrison  of  200  men ;  yet  Davis  did  not  lose  a 
single  man. 

9^  Hist  Bucan.  i.  79—81,  96.  Harris,  Voy.  824—826.  St.  Catharine  Het 
near  Costa  Rica,  in  12®  80'  N.  lat. — Maracaybo,  a  rich  town,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Venezuela  in  South  America,  was  pillaged  by  the  French  bucaniers ; 
who  carried  off  the  images,  pictures,  and  bells  of  the  great  church,  and  for  the 
ransom  and  liberty  of  the  inhabitants  exacted  20,000  pieces  of  eig^t,  and  SOO 
cows.  Encyc.  Methodique,  Geog.  Art,  IVIaracatbo.  The  pirates  are  there 
called  FHbuHier$. 

3  Alcedo,  T.  Jirt.  Aittxgua.  It  was  retaken  fom  the  French  in  1690  by 
Christopher  Coddinston.  The  English  had  established  themselves  in  this 
island  as  eariy  as  ISSS. 
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1667.  This  accident  he  improved  to  the  purpose  of  acquiring  some 
N^»v-*w/  knowledge  of  them,  particularly  of  the  island  of  Providence, 
die  chief  of  the  Bahamas ;  and  he  afterward  explored  the  coast 
and  mouths  ol  the  rivers  in  Carolina.  On  his  return  to  EoglaDd 
with  a  report  of  the  condition  of  those  isles,  king  Charles  U. 
gave  a  patent  of  all  those  islands,  lying  hetween  the  22d  and  21  tb 
degree  of  north  latitude,  to  the  proprietors  of  Carolina.^ 
July  31.  ^  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Breda  betiveen  England 

Peace  of      and  Holland.     By  this  treaty  New  Netherlands  were  confinned 
*•        to  the  English ;   and  Surinam  was  confirmed  to  the   Dutch.* 
Treatvwith  ^  ^^''^ty  ^^*^s  also  concluded,  at  tlie  same  place,  between  England 
France;       and  France.     By  this  treaty,  France  yielded  to  England  all  bar 
part  of  the  island  of  St.  Christopher,  together  with  the  islands 
of  Antisrua  and  Montserrat ;  and  England  yielded  Acadie  to 
France.^ 
with  Spain.      ^  general  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was  concluded  between 
England  and  Spain,  comprehending  the  interests  of  both  king- 
doms, in  Europe  and  America.     This  was  the  first  American 
treaty  between  those  two  powers.     By  this  treaty  a  partial  paci- 
fication was  effected  between  the  two  nations,  in  the  American 
seas,  where  both  had  continued  in  a  hostile  state  even  while  they 
lived  peaceably  together  in  Europe.     The  pretensions  of  Spain, 
indeed,  to  an  universal  sovereignty  in  these  seas  had  now  become 
obsolete;  yet  both  iiations  had  been  accustomed  here  to  take 


1  Howatt,  i.  4S.  Anderson,  a.  d.  1666,  who  says  *' some  English  hid  settled 
on  those  isles  lonf;  before."  Tlic  island  upon  which  S»jft  was  driTen  was  St. 
Salvador;  and  he  is  the  fii-st  Englishman,  mentioned  in  mstory,  who  landed  OQ 
it.  Colimrihiis  made  no  .«ettlement  on  thix  or  any  other  of  the  B^l^tina  islands. 
Univ.  Hist.  xli.  .S31.     See  a.  d.  1641,  and  1668. 

2  Mcmoires  de  TAm^riqiie,  ii.  40 — 71,  where  this  treaty  is  inserted  entiie. 
Encycloped.  Britan.  ^rt.  Dkl^ware.  Chalmers,  b.  1.  578.  Brit  Emp.  ii. 
208,  400.  Anderson,  ii.  49.3.  Acrelius,  Nya  Sweri^,  109.  Surinam  had  been 
recently  taken  by  the  Dutch ;  and  the  uti  possidetis  was  the  bans  of  the  treaty. 
The  English  planters  at  Surinam  now  principally  retired  to  Jamaica.  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  i.  65.  Their  number,  at  the  time  of  tliis  evacuation,  amounted  to  above 
150(»,  beside  their  families.    Univ.  Hist.  xli.  *{59.     See  a.  d.  1674. 

3  Memoircs  dc  r.\m^rique,  ii.  32 — 39,  where  the  treaty  is  inserted  entire. 
Anderson,  ii.  492.  Chalmers,  b.  1.  393.  Acadie  was  restored  generally,  without 
specification  of  limits,  and  particulaHy  Penta^;oet,  St.  John,  Port  Royal,  La 
Have,  and  Cape  Sable,  lying;  within  it.  This  article  of  the  treaty  was  not  con- 
eluded  until  February,  1668.  Denys  says,  the  Eng:Iish  held  POrt  Royal  and 
the  other  places  here  mentioned  from  1664  until  this  time:  **depuis  ce  temps 
les  An«;lois  sont  toujours  dcnieurcz  en  posses«:ion  des  fortes  de  Pentagouet,  de  la 
riviere  saint  Jean,  du  Port  royal,  &  dc  la  Haive,  jusques  a  present  que  le  Roy  les 
a  retires," 

While  England  was  at  war  with  Holland,  the  French  drove  the  English  from 
St.  Christopher's.  By  a  letter  of  ^vernor  Willoui^bby  it  appears,  that  he  had 
made  an  attempt  upon  that  island  just  before  the  treaty.  It  is  dated  "  July  yc 
4th  1667,'*  and  has  this  passage :  '*  It  nath  pleased  God  the  8th  of  June  past  to 

S've  us  some  repulse  in  the  attaqueir.^  of  St.  Christophers  in  which  enterprise 
ere  have  been  taken  and  slain  about  600  men."  llie  letter  is  subscribed, 
"Will.  Willoughby;"  but  the  address  is  lost.  It  was  found  among  the  okt 
colonial  papers'  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  secretary's  office,  by  Alden  BradliMd 
Esq.  and  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  Hbtorical  Society. 
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advantages  of  each   other.     The  declension  of  the  power  of     1667. 
Spain,  and  the  improving  spirit  of  the  English,  had  gained  them    v^-v.^^/ 
considerable  ground  in  America.     By  the  eighth  article  of  this  Article  re- 
treaty,  the  only  one  relating  to  America,  it  was  mutually  agreed  AnwricL 
to  remain  on  the  same  footing  in  regard  to  their  American  com- 
merce, upon  which  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces 
were  put  by  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Munster.     This 
was,  at  least,  a  tacit  agreement  of  the  vti  possidetis  in  America ; 
and  was  introductory  of  another  more  explicit  treaty,  three  years 
after.^ 

The  assembly  of  Virginia  passed  an  act  for  forts  to  be  built  in  Virginia, 
each  river.^ 

Peace  was  established  between  the  French  in  Canada  and  the  Peace  bc- 
Five  Nations,  which  continued  several  years.     The  sieur  Perot,  pj^nch^'^d 
a  French  missionary,  travelled  above  1200  raDes  westward  from  Indians. 
Quebec,  making  proselytes  of  the   Indians  to  the  French  in- 
terest.^ 

Governor  Nicolls  of  New  York  retired  from  his  government.  Gov.NicoUs 
It  is  recorded  to  his  honour,  that  he  exercised  his  extraordinary  "^*"*' 
powers  with  moderation  and  integrity.     He  was  succeeded  by 
governor  Lovelace ;  the  most  memorable  act  of  whose  adminis- 
tration was  the  purchase  of  Staten  Island  from  the  natives.^ 

Several  persons  of  distinction  in  England  Gtted  out  captain  Newat- 
Gillam,  on  a  renewed  attempt  for  a  north  west  passage  through  {{"^est' 
Hudson's  Bay  to  China.   Gillam  passed  through  Hudson's  Straits  passage, 
to  Baffin's  Bay,  as  far  as  75^  north  latitude ;  and  next  sailed 
south  to  51°  some  minutes,  where,  on  the  river,  which  he  named 
after  prince  Rupert,  be  built  Charles  Fort,  and  laid  the  foundation  ^'."  ^^ 
of  a  fur  trade  with  the  natives.* 

Liberty  was  granted  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  for  Towns  in- 
erecting  a  township  30  or  40  miles  west  of  Roxbury ;  and  it  was  ^^'P**"^- 
called  Mendon.     The  like  liberty  was  given  to  Brookfield  ;  and 

1  Univ.  Hist.  xli.  358.  Anderson,  a.  d.  1667.  Hume,  Hist  England,  c.  71. 
The  sixth  article  of  the  trea^  of  Munster,  between  Spain  and  the  States  General, 
in  1648,  was :  **  As  to  the  West  indies ;  the  subjects  and  flie  Inhabitants  of  the 
said  Lords,  the  King  and  the  States  General,  respectively,  shall  forbear  sailing 
to,  and  trading  in  any  of  the  harbours,  places,  &c.  possessed  by  the  one  or  the 
other  party,  viz.  the  subjects  of  the  said  Lord  the  King  shall  not  sail  to,  or 
tiade  in,  those  held  and  possessed  by  the  said  Lords  the  States ;  nor  shall  the 
subjects  of  the  said  Lords  the  States  saU  to,  or  trade  in,  those  held  and  possessed 
by  the  said  Lord  the  King  of  Spain." 

2  Laws  of  Virginia.    «  Effected." 

3  Smith,  N.  York,  i.  43,  44.  Colden's  Five  Indian  Nations.  They  now  cul- 
tivated a  mutual  trade. 

4  Chalmers,  b.  1.  578.  599. 

5  Anderson,  ii.  492.  Univ.  Hist.  xli.  87.  This  was  the  first  fort  that  the 
English  ever  had  in  Hudson's  Bay.  We  have  no  account  of  an  attempt  for  this 
discovery,  since  the  voyages  of  Fox  and  James,  until  this  year.  See  a.  9. 1681, 
and  1669. 
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1667.  to  Westfield.^    The  town  of  Lyme,  in  Connecticut,  was  ii 

v^^v-^w/  porated.^ 

Contribu-         ^^^  people  at  Cape  Fear  being;  in  distress,  a  coiitributioD,  by 

Uon  for  order  of  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  was  made  thrao^ 

Cape  Fear.  ^^  colony  for  their  relief.' 
Death  of         John  Wilson,  minister  of  Boston,  died,  at  the  age  of  79  yeui.^ 


J.  Wilioii. 


1668. 


Masncba-  As  soon  as  the  royal  commissioners  had  returned  to  Endand, 
»«"■  *«:  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  appointed  four  commissioners 
gpmiiment  "  to  settle  all  af&lrs  for  the  government  of  the  people  ^  in  the 
ofMaine.     Province  of  Maine.     In   execution   of  their  commissioD,  tbey 


I  Hubbard,  c.  68.  Mendon  was  settled  by  people  from  RosEbniy.  Libeitf 
had  been  frranted  to  Brookfield  in  1660 ;  but  me  grantees  having  forfeited  tin 
first  grant,  and  six  or  seven  families  being  now  settled  there,  it  wm  renewed 
and  Uie  regulation  of  the  settlement  fell  into  the  power  of  the  ganwil  eevt 
Westfield  was  then  a  village  seven  miles  west  of  Springfield. 

B  Trumbull,  i.  817.  About  the  year  1664,  setUements  commenced  heie,  on  a 
tract  of  land  originally  belonging  to  Savbrook. 

3  Hutchinson,  i.  c.  2.  Note  from  MS.  "  Although  this  was  a  eoloni]r  wi^)Mi. 
to  the  proprietaiy  government  of  lord  Clarendon  and  others,  yet  tte  foimdation 
was  laid  about  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  by  adventurers  from  New  Engbnd ; 
who  supposed  they  had  a  right  to  the  soil  as  first  occupants  and  puvheseis  fnm 
die  natives,  and  issuing  from  Massachusetts,  entitled  to  the  same  dvil  privileges ; 
but  they  were  disappomted  as  to  both.'*    lb.     See  a.  d.  1660. 

4  Morton,  826— 3S4  Mather,  Magna!,  b.  8.  41—61.  Neal,  N.  Eog.  e.8. 
Hutchinson,  i.  258.  He  was  bom  at  Windsor  in  1688.  He  was  the  sod  ef 
Dr  William  Wilson,  prebendanr  of  St.  Paul's.  After  a  giammalifal  eoiuse  at 
Eton,  he  was  admitted  into  King's  college,  in  Cambrics,  of  which  he  was 
afterward  chosen  fellow.  Becoming  a  nonconformist,  he  was  forced  tiy  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln  to  resign  his  fellowship,  and  leave  the  college.  He  alterwmrd 
went  to  London,  and  studied  law  in  the  inns  of  court  three  j^siom  \  but,  being 
strongly  inclined  to  the  ministry,  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  got  adndaskm 
to  Emanuel  college,  where  he  proceeded  Master  of  Arts.  After  havfaig  beeo 
chaplain  to  several  honourable  families,  he  was  chosen  minister  of  Sadbwy,  te 
the  county  of  Suffolk,  "  where  he  preached  with  universal  acceptance  and  ap- 
plause for  several  years ; "  till  at  length  he  was  silenced.  By  tfie  Intercession  of 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  he  again  obtained  the  liberty  of  his  mimstrT ;  but  being  in 
continual  danger,  he  embarked  with  the  fleet  diat  came  to  New  Englana  In 
1680.  He  was  die  first  minister  of  Boston,  and  was  in  the  ministiy  in  the  fint 
church  in  that  town  87  years ;  8  years,  before  Mr.  Cotton ;  20  years,  wHh  hfato  ; 
10  years,  with  Mr.  Horton ;  and  4  years,  after  him.  He  is  fepresentcd  by  Us 
contemporaries,  as  one  of  the  most  humble,  pious,  and  benevolent  men  of  tbe 
age  in  which  he  lived.  His  portrait  is  fai  the  possession  of  te  Miiwsei  bm  ■ 
setts  Historical  Society.  See  Emerson,  Hist.  First  Church  in  Boston,  sect.  1-^ 
6 ;  and  EKot  and  Allen,  Biog.  Diet. — In  die  former  edition,  a  donadon  of  £lOOd 
in  1644,  for  artillery,  was  enoneously  ascribed  to  Bfr.  Wilson  of  Boston.  Tilt 
name  occasioned  the  mistake.  Johnson  [194.]  says,  "  the  reverend  Doctor 
WiUon  gave  bountifully  for  the  furthering  uiis  wilderness  work,  the  wUch  was 
expended  upon  great  Artillery,  his  gift  being  a  thousand  pound."  This  was  a 
bequest  from  a  brother  of  Mr.  Wilson.  "  The  will,"  says  Dr.  Mather,  «*  beeanse 
it  bequeathed  a  thousand  pounds  to  New  England,  gave  satisfoctioin  onto  ow 
Mr.  Wilson,  though  it  was  otherwise  injurious  to  himself.'*  This  coirectlott  is 
sdll  honourable  to  die  liberal  tfmi^  of  <*  our  Mr.  Wilson ; "  and  h  receives  cod> 
firmation  from  a  remarii  of  BIr.  Emerson :  '*  To  dedgns  and  deeds  oC  benelh 
cence  his  heart  and  his  puise  were  always  open." 
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entered  the  prcivince,  accoropftnied  by  a  troop  of  horse,  and     166& 
easily  reestablished  the  coloDial  authority  on  the  ruins  of  a  feeble   \^v^^ 
proprietary  government.^ 

To  promote  a  reformation  of  manners,  the  general  court  of  AtteBpti  a 
Massachusetts  sent  a  printed  letter  to  everjr  minister  in  the  colony,  *f^JJ^?" 
requesting  a  particular  attention  to  the  object.' 

A  township  of  land,  eight  miles  square,  was  granted  by  the  Grant  of 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  to  Daniel  Gookin  and  others,  by  the  Woieetter. 
name  of  Worcester-^ 

The  first  settlements  on  the  Bass  river  side,  near  Salem,  were  Bereriy  in- 
incorporated  by  the  name  of  Beverly  *  corporated. 

Haddam,  in  Connecticut,  was  incorporated.^  Haddam. 

The  governor  and  council  of  New  York  gave  directions  for  a 
better  settlement  of  the  government  on  I)elaware.     Governor     ^^^^* 
Lovelace  of  New  York  gave  order  for  customs  at  the  Hoarkills.*  HSarWii!' 

Lord  Wilbughby,  governor  of  Barbadoes,  sent  forces  to  St.  . 
Vincent  and  Dominica,  and  obliged  the  natives  of  those  islands  .uMue  Sc 
to  submit  to  the  English  government.''  The  earliest  settlement  Vincent  k 
of  Europeans  in  the  Bahama  islands  was  at  this  time,  under  the  ^'°^^*<^ 
patent  of  Charles  11.  granted  the  preceding  year  to  the  k)rds  Settlement 
proprietors  of  Carolina.^  hamas^' 

Bridgetown,  in  Barbadoes,  was  destroyed  by  fire^  Bridgetowm 

Abbagusset  and  Kennebez,  two  Indian  sagamores,  gave  a  burnt, 
deed  of  Swan  Island,  in  Kennebeck  river,  to  Christopher  Law- 


son.io 


t  Chalmeis,  h,  1.  404.  HutcfaiMOB,  i.  26^^288.  Tlie  pfoWnce  appears  to 
have  been  in  a  oonfiised  stiite ;  and  some  of  tlw  pfindpal  persons  applied  to  (he 
general  court  ef  Massachusetts  to  rsassume  Ae  jorfsdietioa  over  them.  Hie 
commissioners,  appointed  by  tibe  couit,  were  m^jor  genersl  Leveiet*  Afr.  Edward 
Tyns,  captain  Richard  Waldron,  and  captain  Robert  Pilce. 

3  Neal,  N.  Eng.  i.  S70.  The  fi^hienoe  appeort  to  have  been  lahitsiy.  Ilie 
pious  zeal  of  Uie  government,  tfaoijgh  highly  commendable  in  its  principle,  wis 
not  always  di»crin8natingin  ils  jealousy.  A  ttcense  having  been  obtained  Uus 
year  for  printing  Thomas  a  Keapis  de  Imitatione  Chiisti,  the  ceneral  comt  was 
aianned,  and  recommended  to  the  lieensers  a  more  ftdl  revisil,  and  ordered  the 
press,  in  the  mean  time,  to  stop ;  givtoc  for  a  reason,  "  that,  being  written  by  a 
popish  minister.  It  contained  some  thmgs  less  safe  to  be  infived  among  the 
people.'*    Hutchinson,  i.  268.    Chalmers,  b.  1.  892. 

9  Coi.  Mass,  Ifist.  Soc.  i.  115.  The  Indiui  war,  whidi  commenced  sooa 
after,  prevented  the  setdement  of  the  town  untfl  ▲.  d.  1886. 

4  Cofi.  Mass.  Hist  Soe.  vi.  288.    They  had  a  church  built  as  eaity  as  1867. 

6  TVvmbull,  i.  817.  There  were  28  erighial  proprietors.  Hiey  oegan  their 
settlements  on  the  tosj^  side  of  the  river;  and  these  were  now  Incoiporaied. 
The  extont  of  the  town  was  six  mfles  east  and  west  of  the  river. 

8  Jeffenon,  Vlrg.  Query  xxiii.    Smitii,  N.  Jersey,  61. 

t  Univ.  Hist.  xH.  169. 

8  Univ.  Hist.  xtt.  189.    Akedo,  Art.  Bahamas. 

8  8almon,  Chronological  History,  i.  198. 

18  MS.  copy  of  the  dieed  j^enes  me,  attested  by  Edward  Rawsen,  Secretary  8cc ; 
also  a  deed  of  eonvejrance  of  the  Mand  from  Lawson  to  Mr.  Humphry  Davie 
of  Boston,  in  1688.  From  Papers  of  the  tete  Thaddeus  Mason,  Esq.  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  was  a  private  secretary  of  govemer  Belcher. 
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Jonathan  Mitchel,  minister  of  Cambridge,  died,  at  the  age  of 
43  years.^     Henry  Flint,  minister  of  Braintree,^  Samuel  Sbep- 
ard,  minister  of  Rowley,  and  John  Eliot,  minister  of  Newtown 
Village,  died  this  year.^    Stephen  Day,  the  first  printer  in  New 
England,  died  at  Cambridge.^ 


1669- 

Fimasftem-  A  coNSTiTXTTioN  had  been  given  to  the  colony  of  Albemarie 
^le/^^  in  Carolina.  The  governor  was  to  act  altogether  by  the  advice 
of  a  council  of  twelve ;  the  one  half  of  which  he  was  empowered 
to  appoint,  the  other  six  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  assembly. 
The  assembly  was  to  be  composed  of  the  governor,  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  of  12  delegates  chosen  annually  by  the  freeholders. 
The  first  assembly  was  now  constituted  and  convened  in  Albe- 
marle county.  One  of  the  laws  of  this  assembly  indicates  the 
state  of  religion  and  society.  It  was  entided  ''  an  act  conceniing 
niHrri'ige  ;"  and  it  declared,  that,  as  people  might  wish  to  many, 
and  there  being  yet  no  ministers,  in  order  that  none  m^bt  be 
hindered  from  so  necessary  a  work  for  the  preservation  ol  man- 
kind, any  two  persons,  carrying  before  the  governor  and  coiiodl 


Act  con- 
marriage 


1  Mather,  Magnal.  b.  4.  15S— 185.  Morton,  335—340.  Hiitdblii«ni,  i.  900. 
Hist.  Caiiib.  in  Mas?.  Hist.  Soc.  vii.  47 — 51  Mr.  Mitchel  poflWflMd  •  capa- 
ciouo  niiod,  and  cxtrao'^dinary  talent<« ;  And  is  always  moitioiied  by  the  New 
England  writers,  as  one  of  the  most  lea.iied  men  and  best  pratcfaers  in  his  day. 
He  was  al'io  distingui<«hed  for  the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  ibr  his  meeknesH, 
humility,  and  piety.  He  was  about  18  years  in  the  mioistiy  ti  Cambiidge ;  and 
**  was  most  intense  and  faithful "  in  per&rming  its  sacred  diuies. 

2  Mather,  Magnal.  b.  3.  122.  Morton  [234.]  says,  Mr.  Fliiit  wis  *'  a  man  of 
known  piety,  gravity,  and  integrity,  and  well  accomplished  with  other  qualifi- 
cations for  the  ministiy,"  and  Hiibbard  [607.]  assigns  him  a  place  among  the 
**  eminent  miniriters  of  the  gospel  in  New  England,  removed  by  death  in  this 
and  the  following  years." 

3  Morton,  341,  342,  and  Edit.  Note,  p.  248.  Hubbard,  c.  70.  Bfitchel,  MS. 
Mr.  Shepard  was  the  second  son  of  Rev.  Mr.  Shepard  of  Cambiidge.  He  was 
educated  at  Harvard  college ;  ordained  about  1602;  and  died  in  the  27th  year 
of  his  age.  Mr.  Mitchel  descril)es  him  as  a  very  estimable,  pious,  "  able,  eboiee 
young  man,  most  dearly  beloved  at  Rowley."  Eliot.  Biog. — ^Mi.  Eliot,  who  died 
in  the  33d  year  of  his  age,  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  minister  of  Roxbury  ; 
educated  at  Cambridge  ;  and  settled  at  Newtown,  on  the  spot  where  the  fint 
assembly  of  praying  Indians  met.  A  regular  church  was  first  gathered  among 
the  English  settlers  of  Nonantum,  or  Cambridge  Village  [now  Newton]  SO  Jn^, 
1664,  and  Mr.  Eliot  was  ordained  the  same  day.  Homer^s  Hist,  of  Newton,  B 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  v.  256 ;  where  is  given  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  his  chanic* 
ter.  He  followed  the  example  of  his  apostolic  father,  in  endeavouring  lo 
Chri-«tianizc  the  Indians.  Gookin  [Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  171.]  says,  he  was  not 
only  pastor  of  an  English  church  at  Cambridge  Village,  and  a  veiy  excellOttt 
preacher  in  the  English  tongue;  but  that,  beside  preaching  to  his  Enrinh 
church,  he,  for  several  years,  preached  the  gospel  to  the  IndiaDS,  once  a  fort- 
night constantly  at  Pakemit,  and  sometimes  at  Natick,  and  other  places ;  and 
that  the  most  judicious  Christian  Indians  (as  he  had  often  heard  them  iiy) 
esteemed  him  as  a  most  excellent  preacher  in  their  language. 

4  Thomas,  Hist.  Piinting,  i.  281 ;  "  aged  about  68  years." 
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a  few  of  their  neighbours,  and  declaring, their  mutual  assent,  shall     1669. 
be  declared  husband  and  wife.^  v^-n^-^/ 

The  proprietaries  of  Carolina,  dissatisfied  with  every  previous  pundamen- 
system  of  government  framed  for  their  province,  signed  a  body  taif^onsti- 
of  Fundamental  Constitutions.  The  reason  which  they  assigned  cwUdi. 
for  the  change,  was,  "  that  the  government  of  this  province  may 
be  made  most  agreeable  to  the  monarchy  under  which  we  live, 
and  of  which  this  province  is  a  part,  and  that  we  may  avoid 
erecdng  a  numerous  democracy.'  These  Constitutions  were 
compiled  by  the  celebrated  John  Locke.  The  first  article  pro- 
vided, that  the  eldest  of  the  lords  proprietors  shall  be  palatine ; 
and,  upon  the  decease  of  the  palatine,  the  eldest  of  the  seven 
surviving  proprietors  shall  always  succeed  him.  The  palatine 
was  empowered  to  act  as  president  of  the  palatine  court,  com- 
posed of  the  whole.  A  body  of  hereditary  nobility  was  erected, 
and  denominated  landgraves  and  caciques,  because  they  were  to 
be  in  name  unlike  those  of  England.  The  provincial  legislature, 
dignified  with  the  name  of  parUainent,  was  to  be  biennial,  and  to 
consist  of  the  proprietaries,  or  of  the  deputy  of  each ;  of  the 
nobility  ;  of  the  representatives  of  the  freeholders  of  every  dis- 
trict ;  and,  like  the  ancient  Scottish  parliament,  all  were  to  meet 
in  one  apartment,  and  every  member  to  enjoy  an  equal  vote ;  no 
business,  however,  was  to  be  proposed  until  it  had  been  debated 
in  the  grand  council,  to  be  coniposed  of  the  governor,  the  nobility, 
and  deputies  of  proprietors.  The  church  of  England  alone  was 
to  be  allowed  a  maintenance  by  parliament ;  but  every  congre- 
gation might  tax  its  own  members  for  the  support  of  its  own 
ministers ;  and  to  every  one  was  allowed  perfect  fireedom  in  re- 
ligion. One  article  provided,  that  every  freeman  of  Carolina 
shall  have  absolute  power  and  authority  over  his  negro  slaves,  of 
what  opinion  or  religion  soever."  This  government  was  intended 
to  be  a  miniature  of  the  Old  Saxon  constitution.^ 

1  Chalmers,  b.  1.  724,  725.  The  comititution  was  given  in  1667. — **  Dunne 
almost  20  years  we  can  trace  nothing  of  clerg3rmen  in  the  history  or  laws  ^ 
Carolina." 

3  Hewatt,  i.  48 — 52;  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Carolina,  i.  c.  2.  and  Revol.  S.  Car, 
i.  3.  Chalmers,  b.  1.  526 — 529,  555,  from  Carolina  Entries.  Chalmers  sayi, 
'*  diere  in  a  printed  copy  of  the  constitutions  among  the  papers  of  CturoKna.** 
A  copy  is  subjoined  to  the  works  of  the  author ;  and  a  cony  is  inserted-  in 
Hewatt,  i.  321—946.  Univ.  Hist.  x1.  423.  Bihliotheca  Americana  [99.]  men- 
tions Fundamental  ConstituHons,  printed  at  London,  4to.  1669.  These  Con- 
stitutions, consisting  of  120  articles,  thoi^h  declared  to  l>e  the  sacred  and 
unalterable  rule  of  government  in  Carolina  forever,  were  instanUy  discovered  to 
be  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  circumstances  of  an  inconsiderable  colony,  and,  in 
a  variety  of  cases,  to  be  altogether  impracticable,  and  were  therefore  immediate 
ly  changed.  Mr.  Locke  was  not  long  after,  in  reward  of  his  services,  created  a 
landgrave  ;  but,  were  it  not  for  the  writings,  by  which  his  name  is  immortalized, 
hp,  like  the  other  Carolinian  nobles,  ha<l  been  consigned  to  oblivion.  The  last 
article  mentioned  in  the  text  [ex.],  we  should  not  have  expected  from  the  same 
pen  which  wrote  the  celebrated  "  Treatises  of  Government"    It  stands,  in  the 
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1669.  The  inhabitants  of  Boston  being  now  so  omDerom,  that  tbe 
x^-^,^.^/  two  houses  of  worship  could  not  contain  them,  and  some  of  the 
oifi  Sooth  brethren  of  the  first  church  being  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Davenport 
^^H^  ^  on  account  of  bis  leaving  New  Haven  for  a  settlement  tbere ;  a 
gstbered.     third  church  was  gathered  in  May,  of  which  Mr.  Thomas  Thacher 

was,  not  long  after,  inducted  the  first  pastor,  and  an  edific:e  was 

built  on  the  main  street,  for  its  use.^ 
Expedition       The  friendly  Indians  in  New  England,  having  raised  an  army 

Indhor  **  ^^  ^^  °^  ^^  ™^"'  marched  into  the  country  of  the  Mohawk^ 
aKainut  the  to  take  revenge  for  their  injuries.  After  besieging  one  of  their 
Mohawks,  {qj^  several  days,  their  provisions  becoming  spent,  with  nearly 
all  their  ammunition,  and  some  of  their  number  being  taken  sicl^ 
they  abandoned  the  siege,  and  retreated  toward  home,  but  they 
were  pursued  and  intercepted  by  the  Mohawks;  and,  tboi^ 
thev  fought  with  great  valour,  their  commander  and  about  50  of 
theur  chief  men  were  slain.  This  was  the  last  and  most  fatal 
battle,  fought  between  the  Mohawks  and  the  New  England 
Lidians.^ 


CoDfldtutioiis,  next  after  the  article  securing  religious  freedom ;  and  Aif 
gruity  led  Chalmers  to  observe :  '*  Yet  mo  most  dMcrading  daveiy  was  inti^ 
duced  by  investing  in  every  freeman  the  property  oihis  ne|po.'* — ^The  zcvik 
article  required  a  condition  for  the  right  of  habitancy :  "No  man  ahafl  be 
permitted  to  be  a  freeman  of  CaroUna,  or  to  have  any  estate  of  habitation  within 
it,  that  doth  not  acknowledge  a  God  ;  and  that  God  is  pubBcly  and  solenin^  to 
be  worshipped  ;  '*  the  zcvith  agreed  with  the  English  lawa  in  fft^m-hwy  the 
Church  or  En^^d  It  was  this :  "  As  the  country  cooMs  to  be  tufltcKntly 
planted  and  distributed  into  fit  divisions,  it  shall  belong  to  llit  paijianient  to  takn 
csre  for  the  building  of  churches,  to  be  employed  in  tbe  eiercise  of  teUskm 
according  to  the  church  of  Eneland ;  which  being  the  only  trae  and  orthoooz, 
and  the  national  religion  of  all  the  king's  dominions,  is  so  akw  of  Cakoliha  ; 
and  therefore  it  alone  shall  be  allowed  to  receive  public  maintenance,  by  grant 
of  parliament." — **  This  article,"  Hewatt  notes,  "  was  not  diawn  up  by  Mr. 
Locke ;  but  inserted  by  some  of  the  chief  of  the  proprietors,  against  his  jud|g^ 
ment ;  as  Mr  Locke  himself  informed  some  of  his  fiiends,  to  whom  he  preaented 
a  eopy  of  these  Constitutions." 

1  Neal,  N.  Eng.  i.  384.  Hutchinson,  i.  260,  270^274.  Emerson,  Hist  Flnt 
Church,  sect.  6,  7.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  208;  iv.  211.  On  tlie  death  of  Mr. 
Wil!9on,  Rev.  John  Davenport,  of  New  Haven,  was  invited  to  the  paftoial  care 
of  the  first  church  in  Boston,  and  accepted  the  invitation.  Ho  was  Incn  70  yean 
old ;  and,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  it  was  thought  ezpedtent  to  unite 
Rev.  James  Allen  with  him  in  the  care  of  the  church.  Bfr.  Alien  had  been 
ejected  by  the  Bartholomew  act  from  his  living  in  England,  and,  for  aome  yean, 
had  been  a  member  of  the  first  church  in  Boston.  &th  thoae  niniitera  won 
installed  together,  as  co-pastore  of  the  church,  on  the  9th  of  December,  laaa.— 
The  house  for  the  third  church  was  built  of  cedar ;  but  it  was  afterward  reboit 
with  brick,  and  i»  now  standing.    It  has  long  been  called  **  The  Old  South.** 

9  Gookio,  Hist.  Coll.  of  Indians,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  166—169.  Th«e 
had  been  a  war  between  these  Indians  about  six  years.  This  enterprise  of  tbo 
New  England  Indiana  was  contrived  without  the  knowledge,  and  undertaken 
contrary  to  the  advice,  of  their  English  friends.  "  Mr.  Eliot  and  myself,  fm 
particular  (says  Mr.  Gookin),  dissuaded  them,  and  gave  them  several  reasoBi 
against  it,  but  they  would  not  hear  us;  but  the  praying  Indians  were  so  caution- 
ed by  our  advice,  that  not  above  five  of  them  went ;  md  all  of  them  were  kJUed, 
but  one." — The  commander  of  the  friendly  Indians  wts  Josiah,  aUaa  Cliickata* 
bot,  tlie  principal  sadiein  of  tlie  Maaaachusetts.    GooUn  saya,  ho  wai  a  wise 
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The  assembly  of  Virginia  passed  an  act  for  encouragement  to     1669. 
make  silk.^  >.^"v-^/ 

Sir  Thomas  Temple  having  but  partially  executed  the  king's  Acadia  de- 
order  for  the  surrender  of  Acadie  to  the  French,  agreeably  to  ^^^  "^ 
the  treaty  of  Breda,  a  definitive  order  had  been  transmitted  to  Frencb. 
him,  to  deliver  up  that  territory,  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
agreement;  and  it  was  now  effectually  obeyed.* 

Charles  11.  gave  to  prince  Rupert,  and  several  lords,  knights,  Mayt*^ 
and  merchants,  associated  with  him,  a  charter,  under  the  title  of  ^^^^ 
'^The  Gnovemor  and  Company  of  Adventurers  of  England,  pany. 
trading  into  Hudson's  Bay."^ 

Richard  Mather,  minister  of  Dorchester,  died,  at  the  age  of  Death  of  ^. 
73  years.*  ^'***'- 

and  stout  man  of  middle  age,  but  a  veiy  vicious  person.  He  was  a  descendant 
of  Chickatabot  of  Neponset.  [See  a.  d.  1631.]  For  a  time  he  seemed  atten- 
tive to  the  Christian  religion ;  "  for  he  was  bred  up  by  his  uncle,  Kuchamaldn, 
who  was  the  first  sachem  and  his  people  to  whom  Mr.  EUot  preached.'*  The  late 
president  Adams  showed  me  a  deed  of  Braintree,  given  by  Indian  Josiah  to  the 
inhabitants  of  that  town  between  the  years  1660  and  1670. — It  does  not  appear, 
what  other  tribes,  beside  the  Massachusetts,  were  concerned  in  this  expedition. 
Gookin  says,  Josiah  was  "  the  chiefest  eeneral ;  but  there  were  divers  other 
sagamores  and  stout  men  that  assisted."  The  march  of  the  Indian  army  was 
about  200  miles.  The  Mohawks  laid  an  ambush  for  the  retreating  enemy  in  a 
defile,  with  thick  swamps  on  each  side,  and  foueht  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
The  reason  of  the  loss  of  such  a  number  of  cfU^  was,  that  umost  aD  the  stout- 
est leaders  and  sagamores  pursued  the  Mohawks  into  the  tldckets. 

1  Laws  of  Virginia. 

9  Chalmers,  b.  1.  393.  Brit.  Emp.  i.  173, 174.  He  at  first  refused  to  give  up* 
the  forts  of  Pentagoet,  St.  John,  Port  Royal,  La  Have,  and  Cape  Sable,  uleging 
tiiat  they  did  not  belong  to  Acadie. 

3  Dobson,  Hudson's  Bay,  171 — 187;  British  Empire  in  America,  i.  4 — 22; 
where  the  charter  is  entire.  Univ.  Hist.  zli.  87.  The  charter  ceded  to  the 
company  the  whole  trade  of  the  waters  within  the  entrance  of  Hudson's  Straits, 
and  of  the  adjacent  territories.  The  entire  sum,  which  constitutes  the  original 
funds  of  the  company,  amounts  te  £10,500  sterling.  The  general  opinion  in 
Forster's  time  was,  that  the  proprietors  of  this  stock,  who  were  then  not  90  in 
number,  gained  about  2000  per  cent.  No  trade  in  the  world  is  so  profitable  as 
this.    Forster,  Voy.  878—380.    See  a.  d.  1667. 

4  Mather,  Magnal.  b.  3.  122—130.  Hubbard,  c.  70.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
I  99;  ix.  170—172.  StUes,  Lit.  Diary.  Hutchinson,  i.  259.  Mr.  Mather  was 
ordained  by  Dr.  Morton,  bishop  of  Chester,  in  1618 ;  and  silenced  by  Dr.  Neale, 
archbishop  of  York,  in  1634.  He  came  to  New  England  in  1635,  and  arrived 
on  the  coast  15  August,  when  he,  with  an  the  passengers,  very  narrowly  escaped 
shipwreck  by  the  tremendous  storm,  which  occurred  that  day.  [See  a.  d.  1635.] 
Alter  the  removal  of  Mr.  Warham,  with  ^e  first  church  of  Dorchester,  to  Wind- 
sor, a  new  church  was  gathered,  and  Mr.  Mather  was  installed  the  pastor.  He 
was  an  exemplary  man,  a  good  scholar,  and  a  solid,  practical  preacher.  He 
wrote  several  treatises,  which  were  well  received ;  and  he  was  generally  con- 
sulted in  difficulties  relating  to  church  government.  He  wrote  the  Discourse 
about  the  Church  Covenant,  and  Uie  Answer  to  the  xxxii  questions  concern- 
ing Church  Government,  in  behalf  of  the  ministers  of  New  England,  both 
published  in  1639 ;  and  the  Platform  of  Church  Discipline,  in  1648,  was  chiefly 
taken  from  his  model.  Attending  a  council  at  Boston  16  April,  he  was  seiaied 
with  the  strangury,  and  died  on  the  22d  of  that  month,  **  after  he  had  been  60 
years  a  minister  in  the  church  of  God." 

TOL.  I.  45 
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1670. 

A  colon  ^^^  proprietaries  of  Carolina  having  procured  two  ships  &x 

transported  the  transportatioQ  of  adventurers  to  their  projected  settlemeoty 
toCaipiina.  William  Sayle,  appointed  the  first  governor,  embarked  with  a 
colony  of  settlers,  with  provisions,  arms,  and  utensils  for  building 
and  culuvation.     On  his  arrival  at  Port  Royal,  he  began  to  cany 
his  instructions  into  execution.^     He  issued  writs  to  the  free* 
holders  for  the  election  of  the  complement  of  the  grand  coun- 
cil, and  of  20  delegates,  the  two  bodies  composing  the  parliameot, 
which  was  invested  with  legislative  power.    As  an  encouragement 
to  setde  at  Port  Royal,  1 50  acres  of  land  were  given  to  eveij 
emigrant,  at  an  easy  quit  rent ;  clothes  and  provisions  were  dis- 
tributed, from  the  store  of  the  proprietaries,  to  those  who  could 
not  provide  for  themselves  ;  and,  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  considerable  presents  were  made  to  the 
Indian  princes.^ 
Setdement       Dissatisfied  with  the  situation  at  Port  Royal,  gonremor  Sayle 
between      removed  to  the  northward,  and  took  possession  of  a  neck  of  land, 
CooMrriv-  between  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers.     Deputies,  authorized  to 
ers.  assist  the  governor,  soon  after  arrived,  bnnging  with  tbera  23 

articles  of  instruction,  called  Temporary  Agrarian  Laws,  intend- 
ed for  the  equitable  division  of  lands  among  the  people ;  and  the 
Elan  of  a  magnificent  town,  to  be  laid  out  on  the  neck  of  land 
etween  the  above  named  rivers,  and  to  be  called,  in  booour  of 
the  king,  Charlestown.' 
Destraction  ^  bloody  War  between  the  Westoes  and  the  Serrannas,  two 
of  the  na-  Indian  nations  in  Carolina,  was  carried  on  with  such  fury,  as  to 
able* to^SiT  P^^®  ^^^^  ^0  both.  This  event  providentially  opened  the  way  to 
English  let-  the  introduction  and  establishment  of  the  English  colony.^ 

tlement. _____««.«_«^__« 

1  Gov.  Sayle's  commission  is  dated  26  July  1669.  He  was  constitated  govern 
nor  of  that  part  of  the  coast,  lying  southwestward  of  Cape  Carteret.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  equipment  was  £12,000  sterling.  Sayle  waa  accompanied  by 
Joseph  West,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  conunercial  affairs  of  the  propiiefaiies. 
"  These  nohlemen  for  some  time  were  the  only  merchants  in  order  to  ibpply 
the  wants  of  the  colonists,  rather  than  to  acquire  profit.  And  they  employed 
vessels,  to  carry  on  a  circuitous  traffic,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  colonistit 
cattle,  and  provisions,  from  Virginia,  Bermudas,  and  Barbadoes ;  of  carnring  of 
the  inconsiderable  products  of  the  land.  Before  the  year  1679  they  had  ex- 
pended £18,000  on  a  project  which  had  then  only  yielded  them  vexatkm  ud 
poverty."    Chalmers,  b.  1.  629.    Drayton,  S.  Caroline^  101. 

3  Chalmers,  b.  1.  630.    Drayton,  S.  Carolina,  101. 

3  Hewatt,  i.  49—52.  Ramsay,  Revol.  S.  Car.  i.  3.  Dalcho,  Hist.  Piot  Epk. 
Church  in  S.  Car.  The  removal  is  placed  in  this  year  on  the  authority  of  ml 
Dalcho,  who  savs,  it  is  ascertained  by  a  codicil  to  col.  Sayle's  WLU,  made  !■ 
Charlestown  30  sept.  1670.  The  name  by  wliich  the  town  was  *'  to  be  calied*" 
mieht  be  now  assumed.   See  next  year. 

*  Hewatt,  i.  64.  The  Westoes  are  said  to  have  been  a  numerous  and  powM^ 
All  tribe.  lb.  Tlie  Catawba  nation  mustered,  at  that  time,  1500  fighting  meo. 
Drajrton,  92, 94 ;  who  "  hazards  an  opinion,"  that  the  number  of  the  Mtivea  in 
Carolina,  at  the  same  time,  was  *<  perhaps  not  less  than  30  or  40  tiioumid  aoub.** 
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The  court  of  Spam  thinking  the  8th  article  of  the  trea^  with     1670. 
England  was  too  general,  the  Spanish  ministry  applied  to  tlie   v^s/^^w/ 
English  court  for  a  more  clear  and  explanatory  treaty  relating  to  Treaty  of 
America.     The  proposal  was  assented  to  by  king  Charles,  upoh  ^"^ 
the  king  of  Spain's  agreeing  to  recognize  his  right  to  all  the 
American  dominions  he  was  possessed  of  at  this  time ;  and  a 
treaty  was  concluded  at  Madrid  between  England  and  Spain  for 
ascertaining  die  American  territories  of  both  kingdoms.     JBy  this 
treaty,  the  pirates  and  bucaniers,  who  for  several  years  had 
greatly  annoyed  Spanish  America,  were  cut  off  from  all  future 
protection  from  England  in  any  hostile  attempts  upon  the  Spanish 
dominions,  and  all  commissions  to  them  were  called  in  and  an* 
nulled.^ 

The  assembly  of  Virginia  passed  an  act  for  the  election  of  Virginiaaoi 
burgesses,  designating  by  whom  they  should  be  elected.     It  or-  of'bullwM^ 
dained,  that  none  but  freeholders  and  housekeepers,  who  only  et. 
are  answerable  to  the  public  for  the  levies,  shall  hereafter  have  a 
voice  in  the  election  of  any  burgess  in  this  country ;  and  that 
the  election  be  at  the  courthouse.^. 

The  election  of  governor,  magistrates,  and  civil  officers,  in  Mode  of 
Connecticut,  hitherto  consummated  by  the  body  of  the  people,  coMeSicut 
convened  on  the  day  of  general  election  at  Hartford,  was  now  altered, 
allowed  by  the  legislature  to  be  completed  by  proxy  of  the  free- 
men in  the  general  assembly  ;  and  a  law  was  made  for  regulating 
the  freemen's  meetings,  and  the  mode  of  election.^ 

A  mortal  disease  broke  out  among  the  Indians  in  the  north  of  Disease  a- 
Canada,  and  swept  off  whole  tribes,  particularly  the  tribe  of  the  ^^^ 
Attikamegues,  who  have  never  since  been  heard  of  under  that  Indians, 
name.     Tadoussac,  the  chief  mart  of  the  Indian  fur  trade  with 
the  French,  began  to  be  deserted,  as  also  Trois  Rivieres,  where 
the  small  pox  carried  off  1 500  Indians  at  once.^ 

A  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Haven  re-  waliiog* 
moved  to  Wallingford,  about  this  time,  and  began  the  settlement  ford  settled. 

1  Anderson,  Hist.  Commerce,  a.  d.  1670.  See  a.  d.  1667.  Chalmers,  b.  1. 
11.  Univ.  Hist.  zli.  358.  Hume,  Hist  England,  c.  71.  This  was  called  the 
American  Trea^.  From  this  time  until  a.  d.  1702,  a  considerable  trade  was 
carried  on  by  ue  English  from  Jamaica  with  the  Spaniards ;  by  which  the 
Enduh,  for  goods,  negroes,  and  flour,  received,  by  computation,  from  260  to 
X300,000  a  year.    Polit.  Tracts,  in  Harv.  CoO.  Library. 

2  Laws  of  Virginia.  The  usiul  way  of  choosing  burgesses  before  was  "  by  the 
votes  of  all  persons,  who,  having  served  their  time,  are  freemen  of  this  countiy, 
who,  having  UtUe  interest  in  the  country,  do  oftener  make  tumults  at  the  elec- 
tions, to  the  great  disturbance  of  his  majesty's  peace,  than  by  their  discretions 
m  their  votes,  provide  for  the  conservation  thereof,  by  making  choice  of  persons 
fit^  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  so  great  a  trust."    Preamble  to  the  Act 

^  Trumbull,  i.  818.  The  original  choiee  of  public  officers  was  made  Aen,  as 
it  is  still,  by  the  freemen  of  the  colony  in  their  reepective  towns.  See  Con- 
necticut Lawa,  p.  112.  * 

4  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  I  428.    Univ.  Hist  zL  5. 
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1670.     of  that  town,  which  was  at  6rst  called  New  Haven  Village.* 
\^^s/^^^  Massacoe  was  made  a  distinct  town,  by  the  name  of  Syrasbuiy.^ 

Deerfield,  in  Massachusetts,  had  begun  to  be  settled.' 
Death  of         John   Davenport,   minister  at  Boston,^  and  John  Warfaam^ 
miiustexi.    ujjjnjgigr  q{  Windsor,  died  this  year.* 

1671. 

Governor  Satle  falling  a  victim  to  ''  the  damps  of  the  cli- 
mate,'' the  command  of  Sir  John  Yeamans,  who  bad  hitherto 
discreetly  ruled  the  plantation  around  Cape  Fear,  was  now  ex- 
tended over  that  which  lay  southwestward  of  Cape  Carteret* 
The  shores,  the  streams,  and  the  country,  having  now  been 
accurately  surveyed,  tlie  planters,  from  Clarendon  on  the  north, 
oldChnlet-  as  well  as  Port  Royal  on  the  south,  resorted  to  the  banks  ojf 
towff.         Ashley  river,  as  furnishing  the  most  eligible  situation  for  settle- 

1  Trumbull,  Century  Sermon,  22.  Dr.  Trumbull  [Hist.  Conn.  L  S18.]  says, 
it  was  incorporated  that  year  by  the  name  of  WalUngford ;  that  it  was  purchasied 
by  governor  Eaton,  Mr.  Davenport,  aAd  other  planters  of  New  Haven,  in  1638 ; 
that  its  setUement  was  projected  in  1669 ;  and  that  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  town  of  New  Haven,  with  powers  to  manage  the  whole  affair  of  the 
settlement. 

9  Trumbull,  i.  817.  The  settlement  of  the  town  was  made  about  this  time. 
The  lands  lay  on  Tunxls  river.  In  1644,  the  general  court  of  Connecticut  gave 
leave  to  governors  Hopkins  and  Ha3mes  to  dispose  of  them  to  such  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Windsor,  as  they  should  judge  expedient ;  and  in  1647  resolved, 
that  those  lands  should  be  purchased  by  the  countiy.  A  purdnse  was  made  of 
the  Indians,  and  settlements  began  under  the  tO¥m  of  Windsor,  of  which,  at 
first,  this  plantation  was  considered  an  appendix.   lb. 

3  WUliams,  Vermont ;— "  the  English  by  1670,  had  extended-  as  far  up  the 
river  as  Deerfield." 

4  Mather,  Magna!,  b.  3.  61 — 57.  Trumbull,  i.  465.  Mr.  Davenport  died 
of  an  apoplexy,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  a^e.  He  was  the  first  minister  of  New 
Haven,  whence  he  removed  to  Boston  m  1677.  He  possessed  an  ener^tic 
mind,  and  is  characterized  as  a  hard  student,  an  univereal  scholar,  a  Iabonou8> 
prudent,  exemplary  minister,  and  a  man  of  eminent  piety.  Hubbard  [c.  70.1 
says,  that  Mr.  Davenport  was  "  a  person  beyond  exception  and  compare  for  aU 
ministerial  abilities :  and  upon  that  account  highly  esteemed  and  acc^ted  in 
both  Englands."  He  was  profound  in  counsel,  and  intrepid  in  action.  When 
the  pursuers  of  king  Charles'  judges  were  coming  to  New  Haven,  be^  preached 
publicly  from  this  text  (Isa.  xvi.  3,4.^:  Take  counsel,  execute  judgment, 
make  thy  shadow  as  the  night  in  the  mulst  of  the  noon  day,  hide  tne  outcasts, 
bewray  not  him  that  wandereth.  Let  mine  outcasts  dwell  voilQi  thee,  Moab, 
he  thou  a  covert  to  them  from  the  face  of  the  spoiler,  "  It  was  Davenporfs 
intrepidity,  that  saved  the  judges.'*  Stiles,  Hist.  Judges  of  Charles  I.  82,  69- 
See  A.  D.  1660.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Davenport  at  Yale  CoUm.  An  ex- 
cellent letter  of  Mr.  Davenport  and  governor  Eaton,  the  fathers  of  New  Haven 
colony,  giving  the  reasons  of  their  removal,  is  inserted  in  Savage's  edition  of 
Whithrop,  i.  Appendix.  It  is  dated  *«  The  12th  day  of  the  1st  month,  1688** 
[N.  S.  March,  1639]  ;  and  was  copied  by  Mr.  Savage  from  the  original  in  the 
hand  writing  of  Mr.  Davenport. 

5  Mather,  Magna],  b.  3. 121.  Trumbull,  i.  467.  Mr.  Warham  was  distinguisfaw 
ed  for  his  piety ;  but  was  sulject  to  melancholy.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  ndnister  in  Nevi^En^and,  who  used  notes  in  preaching ;  "  yet  he  was 
applauded  by  his  hearers,  as  one  of  the  most  animated  and  energetic  preacheis 
of  his  day."  He  was  one  of  the  principal  pillars  of  the  churdies  of  Con* 
necticut. 
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ment ;  and  here  was  now  laid  the  foundation  of  Old  Charles  Town.^    1 67 1  • 
The  province  was  now  divided  into  four  counties,  called  Berke-  s^%^-^/ 
ley,  Colleton,  Craven,  and  Carteret  counties ;  and  the  people, 
who  had  hitlierto  lived  under  a  kind  of  military  government, 
began  to  form  a  legislature  for  establishing  civil  regulations.^ 

The  6rst  body  of  emigrants  that  removed  to  Carolina,  was  a  Accession 
small  colony  from  Barbadoes,  which  arrived  this  year  under  the  to  Carolina, 
auspices  of  Sir  John  Yeamans,  who  had  obtained  a  large  grant 
of  land  from  the  proprietors.     With  these  settlers  were  intro-  giaves. 
duced  the  first  slaves  that  were  in  Carolina.^ 

The  first  act  in  Virginia  for  the  naturalization  of  aliens  was  stJite  of 

Eassed  this  year.  All  the  freemen  in  that  colony,  supposed  to  Virginia, 
e  nearly  8000,  were  bound  to  train  every  month.  There  were 
5  forts  in  the  colony ;  but  not  more  than  30  serviceable  great 
guns.  The  Indian  neighbours  were  absolutely  subjected.  There 
was  no  cavahy.  There  had  been  no  privateers  since  the  late 
Dutch  war.  There  had  been  no  commodities  of  the  growth  of 
the  country,  till  of  late,  excepting  tobacco,  which  was  considera- 
ble, and  yielded  his  majesty  a  great  revenue ;  but  the  colonists 
had  lately  begun  to  make  silk.  The  colony  contained  about 
40,000  persons,  men,  women,  and  children ;  of  whom  6000  were 
Christian  servants  for  a  short  time,  and  2000  black  slaves.  It 
was  supposed  there  came  in  yearly  about  1500  servants,  of  which 
roost  were  English,  few  Scotch,  and  fewer  Irish ;  and  not  above 
two  or  three  ships  of  negroes  in  seven  years.  Nearly  80  English 
ships  came  out  of  England  and  Ireland  every  year  for  tobacco, 
and  a  few  New  England  ketches.^ 

1  Chalmers,  b.  1.  580.  The  8ituatio|i  was  chosen  "for  the  convenience  of 
pasture  and  tillage."  This  town  was  built  '*  on  (he  first  high  land ;  *'  and  it  was 
for  some  years  the  capital  of  the  southern  settlements.  [See  a.  d.  1680.]  "  Its 
site  is  now  known  [1802.]  as  part  of  a  plantation,  called  Old  Ttfwn,  belonging 
to  Mr.  EKas  Lynch  Horry.  Several  grants  of  land  in  its  vicinity  "  bouna  on 
Old  Charlestown,  or  Old  Town  Creek."  No  traces  of  a  town,  however,  are 
now  to  be  seen  there,  excepting  a  small  hollow,  running  directly  across  the 
point  of  land  on  which  the  town  stood,  said  by  tradition  to  be  a  wide  ditch, 
made  for  the  purpose  of  defence  against  the  Indians.  Litde  of  it  can  now  be 
8een ;  but  it  can  be  traced  quite  across  the  point  of  land  where  Old  Chariestown 
stood.  Drajrton,  S.  Carolina,  200.  In  answer  to  some  inquiries  concerning  the 
lustofy  and  antiquities  of  Carolina,  Dr.  Ramsay  wrote  to  me :  "  We  have  no 
early  records  of  our  first  settlers.  The  records  in  our  public  offices  about  Ae 
3rear  1080,  or  even  1700,  are  scarcely  legible.  A  durable  ink,  to  stand  our  cfi- 
mate,  is  a  desideratum." 

2  Hewatt,  i.  60.  Ten  members  Win  elected  as  representatives  for  Colleton 
county,  and  ten  for  Berkeley.  A  committee,  appointed  to  frame  some  public 
regulations,  proposed  these  three ;  the  first,  to  prevent  persons  from  leavii^  the 
colony ;  the  second,  to  prohibit  all  men  from  disposing  of  arms  and  ammunitioD 
to  Indians ;  and  the  thinl,  for  the  regular  buOdii^  of  Chariestown. 

3  Hewatt,  i.  53.    Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Carolina,  i.  4. 

4  Governor  Berkeley,  in  Chalmers,  b.  1.  316,  826 — 328,  from  Virginia  papers, 
76.  B.  This  **  account  of  the  condition  of  Virginia  in  the  sixty  fourth  year  of 
its  ezi0teiice,**  is  firom  Ute  **  Answers  of  tlie  (amous  Sir  William  Berkeley  to  the 
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1671.        The  assembly  of  Maryland  passed  acts  for  ^^  encouragiog  tba 

\^-v.«ii^  importation  of  negroes  and  slaves ;"  for  making  void  and  puuflh- 

Acu  of       ing  fraudulent  practices,  tending  to  defraud  real  purchases  and 

Maryland,    creditors;    for  quieting  possessions;   for  the  advancement  of 

foreign  coins;  and  for  the  encouragement  of  the  sowing  and 

making  of  hemp  and  flax.^ 

May  as.  A  board  of  commissioners  of  Trade  and  Plantations  was  estab- 

commif^      lished  at  London.     The  first  thing  done  was,  to  settle  the  form  ai 

sioners  of    a  Circular  letter  to  die  governors  of  all  his  majesty's  plantatioas 

Santa^ns.  *°^  territories  in  the  West  Indies  and  islands  bebnging  to  them, 

giving  them  notice  to  whom  they  should  apply  themselves  on  aD 

occasions,  and  to  render  to  this  Board  an  account  of  their  present 

state  and  government.     What  the  Board  most  insisted  on  was, 

to  know  the  condition  of  New  England,  whose  spirit  of  libertyi 

with  her  power  and  influence,  seem  already  to  have  excited  the 

jealousy  of  the  parent  country.* 


Inquiries  of  the  lords  of  the  committee  of  colonies.*' — ^The  reason  anwgnfd  for 
having  "  no  horse  '*  [cavahy]  is,  "  because  they  would  be  too  chargealm  to  the 
poor  people.*' — **  Of  l&te  we  have  begun  to  make  silk ;  and  so  many  midbeny 
trees  are  planted,  that,  if  we  had  skilful  men  from  Naples  or  Sicily  to  teadi  w 
the  art  of  making  it,  in  less  than  half  an  age  we  should  make  as  much  silk»  in  a 
year,  as  En§^and  did  yearly  expend  threescore  years  since. — ^For  shipping,  we 
have  admirable  masts,  and  very  good  oaks ;  but,  for  iron  ore,  I  dare  not  say 
there  i«i  sufficient  to  keep  one  iron-mill  going  for  seven  yean.  Salt  petre  we 
have  none."  Afler  mentioning  ships  and  ketches,  the  goTemor  adds :  "  but  of 
our  own  we  never  yet  had  more  than  two  at  a  time,  and  tliote  not  more  than 
20  tons  burden."  To  an  act  of  parliament  [See  a.  d.  16^.]  Berkei^  ascribes 
the  impediments  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  colony.  *'  Biughty  and 
destructive  have  been  the  obstructions  to  our  trade  and  navigation  by  that  se- 
vere act  of  parliament  which  excludes  us  from  having  any  ounmerce  with  any 
nation  in  Europe  but  our  own ;  so  that  we  cannot  add  to  our  plantation  any 
commodity  that  grows  out  of  it ;  as  olive-trees,  cotton,  or  vines :  Besides  this* 
we  cannot  procure  any  skilful  men  for  our  own  now  hopeful  commodity  of  idk: 
And  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  carry  a  pipe-stave,  or  a  bushel  of  com,  to  any  plaee 
in  Europe  out  of  the  king's  dominions."  The  answer  to  the  SSd  inquiry,  wbieh 
is  the  concluding  one,  is  characteristic  of  the  man,  as  well  as  descriptiye  of  tlie 
colony.  "  The  same  course  is  taken  here,  for  instructing  the  people,  as  there 
is  in  England :  Out  of  towns  every  man  instructs  his  own  chUdm,  aeeonding  to 
his  abiU^.  We  have  48  parishes,  and  our  ministers  are  well  paid,  and  by  my 
consent  should  be  better,  if  they  would  pray  oftener,  and  preadi  lesi :  But,  as 
of  all  other  commodities,  so  of  this,  the  worst  are  sent  us,  and  we  have  few  that 
we  can  boast  of,  since  the  persecution  in  Cromwell's  tyranny  drove  divers  wor- 
thy men  hither.  Yet,  I  thank  God,  there  are  no  free-schools,  nor  pcintlns ;  and 
I  hope  we  shall  not  have,  these  hundred  years.  For  learning  has  bcou|^t  dis- 
obedience, and  heresy,  and  sects,  into  the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged  tbem 
and  libels  against  the  best  government :  God  keep  us  from  both !  ** 

1  Chahners,  b.  1.  862.  ^ 

9  Memoirs  of  Evelyn,  i.  438.  Evelyn  himself  was  one  of  the  Board.  **  Whet 
we  most  insisted  on,**  he  writes  in  his  Journal,  "  was  to  know  the  conditlen  ef 
New  England,  which  appearing  to  be  very  independent  as  to  their  regard  te 
England  or  his  majesty,  rich  and  strong  as  they  now  were,  tliere  were  greiit 
debates  in  what  style  to  write  to  them,  for  the  condition  of  diat  Cdloiiy  was 
such  that  they  were  able  to  contest  with  all  other  Plantations  about  them,  and 
there  wai  a  feare  of  their  breaking  from  all  dependence  on  this  Nation.* 


>s 
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Philip,  cinef  sacbem  of  Pokanoket,  pretending  that  some     1671. 
irifling  injuries  were  done  to  him  in  his  planting  land,  was  ready   v^^-n^^^^ 
to  break  out  into  an  open  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth ; 
but,  on  a  formal  inquiry  into  the  controversy,  he  acknowledged  Apni  lo. 
that  his  meditated  hostilities  were  without  provocation,  and,  to-  ^^P 
gether  with  his  council,  subscribed  an  instrument  of  submis-  misiioiL 
sion.^ 

Articles  of  agreement  were  made  between  the  court  of  Ply m-  jii]j24. 
outh  colony  and  Awasuncks,  the  squaw  sachem  of  Saconnet,  Awasoiickt 
whose  people  had  given  umbrage  to  the  colonists.     In  the  same  ^Uh  ^"^ 
colony,  the  Indians  of  Dartmoum  and  its  vicinity,  to  the  number 
of  between  40  and  50,  entered  into  an  engagement  of  fidelity  to 
the  English.' 

The  number  of  men  from  16  to  60  years  of  age,  in  Con-  Population 
necticut,  was  2050.^    The  town  of  Derby  in  that  colony,  was  ^J;<>°°««**- 
settled  ."^ 

The  first  church  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  was  organ-  Cborch  in 
ized,  and  Mr.  Joshua  Moody  was  ordained  its  pastor.*  ^IIa. 

A  grand  congress  of  the  French  and  of  many  of  the  Canadian  ^  . 

Indians  was  holden  at  St.  Mary's  Fall ;  and  the  Indians  professed  Fre^'and 
submission  to  the  king  of  France.®  Indians. 


3  Hubbard,  Ind.  Wan,  51,  52.  Hutchinaoo,  i.  279.  I.  Ma&er,  7S.  Phifip 
appears  to  have  been  on  very  good  terms  with  the  English  the  next  year,  and 
to  have  maintained  a  princely  credit  amon^  them.  I  nave  before  me  tlie  copy 
of  a  letter  which  he  men  sent,  by  an  Indian,  '*  To  the  honoured  capt.  Hope- 
still  Foster  att  Dorchester,*'  in  which,  after  reminding  him  of  a  promise,  that  he 
had  made  him  of  £6  in  goods,  he  adds :  *'  My  request  is,  that  you  would  send 
5  yards  of  white  or  light  coloured  serge  to  make  me  a  Coat,  and  a  good  Hol- 
land Shirt  ready  made,  and  a  pair  of  good  Indian  Breeches,  all  which  I  have 
present  need  oi;  therefore  I  pray  Sir  &il  not  to  send  them  by  my  Indian,  and 
with  them  the  several  prices  of  them,  and  silk  and  buttons  and  7  yards  of  Gal- 
lown  for  trimming."  The  letter  is  dated  "  Mount  Hope  the  15th  of  May  1672 ; " 
and  closed  with  *<  the  subscription  of  king  Philip.  His  m^esty :  p.  P."  For 
this  letter,  and  some  other  rare  historical  morsels,  I  am  indebted  to  my  literary 
and  worthy  friend.  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  of  Dorchester,  who  obligingly  sent  me  hit 
**  Memoranda  relating  to  the  Geography,  History,  and  Antiquities  of  America." 
He  obtained  the  letter  from  a  copy  on  file  in  the  town  of  Dorchester,  attested 
by  Noah  Clap,  town  clerk. 

9  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  v.  193, 194.    The  last  named  Indians  signed  a  writ- 
ten agreement. 
8  Qialmers,  b.  1.  209. 

4  Trumbull,  i.  321,  322.  The  Indian  name  of  the  place  was  Paugasset.  At- 
tempts had  been  made  to  settle  it,  during  18  or  20  years.  Governor  Goodyear 
and  several  other  gentlemen  in  New  Haven  purchased  a  considerable  tract  there 
about  the  year  lo58,  and  "some  few  settlements"  were  made  there  soon 
after.  In  1657  and  1659  a  purchase  was  made  of  Uie  lands  of  the  chief  saga- 
mores, Wetanainow  and  Raskenute.  The  planters  applied  for  town  privi- 
leges in  1671 ;  but  their  number  was  so  small,  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  be 
incorporated  until  1675. 

&  Alden,  Religious  Societies  in  Portsmouth,  in  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  x.  40. 
Mr.  Moody  is  supposed  to  have  begun  his  labours  there  in  1658. 
•  Charievoiz,  i.  488, 489.    Univ.  Hist  xl.  8,  9. 
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1671.        John  Allen,  the  first  minister  of  the  church  in  Dedham,  Mis* 

v^-v.^^  sachusetts,  died  in  the  75th  year  of  his  aee.^   2^bariab  Synunes, 

minister  of  Charlestown,  died,  in  his  72d  year.^    Edward  Hihoa, 

Deaths.       ^^^  ^f  ^j^g  ^^  settlers  of  New  Hampshire,  died  at  Exeter,  al  an 

advanced  age.^ 

1672. 

Dalies  uid       The  commerce  of  the  American  colonies  had  already  been 
memon'the  regulated  and  restrained  by  the  parliament  of  England.     The 
eoionies.      parliament,  now  considering  the  colonies  as  proper  objects  of 
taxation,  enacted  :  That  if  any  vessel,  which  by  law  may  trade 
in  the  plantations,  shall  take  on  board  any  enumerated  commodi- 
ties, and  a  bond,  with  sufficient  securi^,  shall  not  have  been 
given  to  unlade  them  in  England,  there  shall  be  rendered  to  his 
majesty,  for  sugars,  tobacco,  ginger,  cocoa  nut,  indigo,  loewood, 
fustic,  cotton,  wool,  the  several  duties  mentioned  in  the  Jaw,  to 
be  paid  in  such  places  in  the  plantations,  and  to  such  officers  as 
shall  be  appointed  to  collect  them.     For  the  better  coUecUon  of 
those  taxes,  it  was  enacted  :  That  tlie  whole  business  shall  be 
managed,  and  the  impost  shall  be  levied,  by  officers,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  commissioners  of  the  customs  in  England,  under 
the  authority  oi  the  lords  of  the  treasury.     The  dudes  of  tonnage 
First  act  for  and  poundage  had  been  imposed,  and  extended  to  eFeiy  do- 
customs  le    nsinion  of  the  crown,  at  the  Restoration  ;  but  thb  was  the  first 
nvenue       act  which  imposed  customs  on  the  colonies  alone,  to  be  regularly 
officers.       collected  by  colonial  revenue  officers.^ 


1  Mr.  Allen  had  been  several  years  a  faithful  preacher  of  the  gospel  in 
land,  and  left  his  native  country  during  the  persecutions  for  nonconformll^. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  New  Endand*  he  was  settled  pastor  of  Uie  church  m 
Dedham,  1639.  He  published  a  Defence  of  the  nine  positions  respectnig  dbmth 
discipline,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Mr*  Shepard  of  Cambridge ;  also  a  De- 
fence of  the  Synod  of  1662,  under  (he  tiUe  of  Aniroadversloiis  upon  the  Antby- 
nodalia,  4to.  1664.  He  married  the  widow  of  governor  Dudley.  His  eipitaph  is 
believed  to  be  just : 

"  Vir  sincerus,  anians  pacis,  patiensque  laboiis, 
Perspicuus,  simplex,  doctrinae  purus  amator." 

Magnal.  b.  8.  c.  22.    Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog.  and  Jennison,  MS.  Biop. 

9  Mather,  Magnal.  b.  8.  c.  21.  Stiles,  MS.  He  was  bom  it  C&nterbuiy  in 
1599 ;  educated  at  the  university  of  Cambridge ;  chosen  a  lecturer  at  St.  Atfao- 
line's,  London,  in  1621 ;  and  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Chariestown  in  16SS. 
Mather  says,  "  we  have  not  received  very  large  informations  concerning  himt** 
but  subjoins,  "  here  was  one  worthy  of  Uie  name  of  a  minister ;  for  he  knew  Ms 
Bible  well,  and  he  was  a  preacher  of  what  he  knew,  and  a  sufferer  for  what  he 
preached."    See  Eliot,  Biog.  Diet. 

3  He  was  a  man  of  enterprise  and  influence.  He  possessed  the  fidendihipof 
the  elder  governor  Winthrop,  and  was  his  confidential  correspondent.  Mr.  Ha* 
ton  may  be  considered  as  die  father  of  the  settlement  or  New  Hampebke. 
Farmer  and  Moore,  Collections,  i.  65. 

4  Chalmers,  b.  1.  817 — 320.  The  commissioners  of  the  customs  did  accord- 
ictgly  appoint  collectors  for  Virginia,  who  were  well  received  **  in  that  loyal 
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The  Spanish  garrison  at  Augustine  receiving  intelligence.^^  a     1672. 
civil  dissension  in  Carolina,  a  party  advanced  from  that  fortress,   v^-v^^/ 
under  arms,  as  far  as  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  to  dislodge  or  Spaniaidt 
destroy  the  settlers ;  but  50  volunteers,  under  the  command  of  ^^^^ 
colonel  Godfrey,   marching  against  them,  they  evacuated  the  Carolina, 
island,  and  retreated  to  Augustine.^ 

The  union  between  the  ^ee  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Ply-  Sept  5. 
mouth,  and  Connecticut,  was  renewed  at  Plymouth,  by  commis-  jj**^"  jT, 
sioners  duly  authorized,  who  subscribed  new  articles  of  confede-  nnJvnA. 
ration.^ 

An  insurrection  was  made  in  New  Jersey,  to  evade  the  inrarreo- 
payment  of  quit  rents.  The  insurgents  expeUed  Carteret,  and  J^°  ^' 
appointed  another  governor.^ 

The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  having  ordered  a  revised  Pint  copj 
edition  of  the  laws  to  be  printed,  John  Usher,  an  opulent  book-  ps^  ^7 
seller,  obtained  leave  to  publish  them  on  his  account.     This  was    ^' 
the  first  instance  in  North  America  of  the  security  of  copy  light 
by  law.^    The  first  code  of  Connecticut  laws  was  printed  ;  and  Conn,  lawi 
the  assembly  enacted,  that  every  family  should  have  a  law  book.*  P""*^*'* 
There  were  now  24  towns  in  that  colony.® 

The  assembly  of  Virginia  passed  an  act  for  the  advancement  viiginia. 
of  the  manufacture  of  flax  and  hemp.'' 

A  mission  was  attempted,  about  this  time,  from  Massachusetts  Indian  miir 
to  the  Massawomeks.     Six  or  seven  Indians,  one  (^  whom  was  '^^^ 

dominion."  lb.  The  reception  of  their  coOectors  in  New  Eng^d  was  veiy 
inhospitable.  *'  Massachusetts  saw  from  the  beginning,  the  tnie  bearing  of  the 
acts  of  Navigation  of  1651,  and  1660,  and  of  the  custom  house  duties  prescribed 
in  1672,  upon  her  interests  and  natural  rights,  and  she  evaded  or  resisted  diem, 
until  the  whole  weight  of  the  mother  country  was  turned  to  their  ^occement*' 
Walsh,  Appeal,  59.    See  a.  d.  1682,  ^rt.  Bjutdolph. 

1  Hewatt,  S.  Carolina  and  Georgia,  i.  68. 

9  Hazard,  ii.  5221 — 626,  where  the  Articles  are  inserted  entire.  The  names 
of  the  commissioners,  who  subscribed  them,  were  John  Winthorpe,  James 
Richards,  Thomas  Prince,  Josias  Winslow,  Thomas  Danforth,  and  William  Haw- 
thorn. The  proportion  of  men  for  any  general  service  was  setUed,  for  15  years 
to  come,  as  follows :  Bfassachusetts,  100 ;  Plymouth,  30 ;  Connecticut,  60 ;  lb. 
Hutchinson,  i.  283.  A  particular  reason  for  the  renewal  of  the  confederation, 
with  some  aJterations,  was,  that  New  Haven  and  Connecticut  had  now  become 
one  colony.  It  was  now  provided,  that,  whereas  in  the  former  articles  of  164S 
New  Haven  was  mentioned,  and  was  there  owned  as  a  distinct  confederate, 
and  is  by  these  included  as  one  with  Coimecticut,  this  union  shall  always  be 
interpreted  as  by  their  own  consent,  and  not  otherwise.  Charters  and  General 
Laws  of  Massachusetts,  Appendix,  c.  6.  ' 

3  Chahners,  b.  1.  616. 

4  Thomas,  Hist.  Printing,  L  248. 

5  Trumbull,  i.  218,  322.  It  was  printed  at  Cambridge,  and  consisted  of  be- 
tween 70  and  80  pages,  in  small  folio.  The  colony  had  previously  kept  its  laws 
in  manuscript,  and  had  promulgated  them  by  sending  copies  to  be  publichr 
read  in  the  respective  towns.  The  compQer  of  this  code  was  Roger  Lud- 
low, esquire. 

0  Stiles,  Literary  Diary,  from  the  Statute  Law  Book  of  1672. 
7  Laws  of  Virgfaiia. 
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New  charter 
of  Harvard 
College. 

Prosress  of 
N.  England. 


May  38. 
War  against 
the  Dutch. 

N.  Shore- 
ham. 

Newcastle 
incorpo- 
rated. 


PhiUp  sells 
land. 


Scahcook 
Indians. 


a  teacher,  accompanied  by  other  persons  who  could  speak  both 
the  English  and  Indian  languages,  were  employed  id  this  pious 
design ;  but,  after  proceeding  to  Connecticut  river,  they  returned 
home,  discouraged.^ 

The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  passed  a  new  act,  (or 
confirming  the  charter  of  Harvard  College,  and  for  encoiini^Dg 
donations  to  that  seminary.^ 

From  the  setdement  of  the  first  church  in  Massachusetts  at 
Salem  to  this  time,  40  churches  were  gathered,  and  120  towns 
built,  in  New  England.^ 

War  having  been  recendy  declared  in  England  against  the 
Dutch,  it  was  proclaimed  at  Boston  in  May.^ 

Manisses  was  made  a  township  by  the  name  of  New  Shoie- 
ham.* 

The  town  of  Newcastle,  on  the  Delaware,  was.  incorporated 
by  the  government  of  New  York.  It  was  to  be  subject  to  the 
direction  of  a  bailifi^  who  was  constituted  president  of  the  oor* 
poration,  and  six  assistants.® 

Philip,  of  Mount  Hope,  sold  to  the  treasurer  of  Plymoudi 
colony  a  tract  of  one  mile  by  four,  for  government  to  sell  or  gnnt 
to  individuals.^ 

The  Scahcook  Indians,  about  this  time,  left  their  country, 
lying  eastward  of  Massachusetts,  and  settled  above  Albany,  on 
the  branch  of  Hudson's  river  that  runs  toward  Canada.® 


1  CoU.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  i,  157, 168.  This  mission  took  its  rke  fiom  Indian 
intelligence  of  such  a  people,  "  great  and  numerous,"  8  or 409  uAm  touihwest- 
erly  from  Boston,  who  spake,  or  at  least  understood,  the  iMupan  ef  tlie  New 
England  Indians.  The  missionaries  were  provided  with  In&a  nblei»  piliiien, 
catechisms,  and  other  books,  translated  into  the  Indian  languaf^ ;  and  wUh 
necessaries,  to  the  expense  of  30  or  £40.    Gookin,  ib. 

9  Neal,  N.  Eng.  i.  391.  The  first  college  edifice  beiiu;  small  and  decayed,a 
collection  was  made  this  year  for  erecting  a  new  buuding.  It  amounted  to 
£1895. 2s.  9d.  In  Boston  were  collected  £800,  of  which  £IW  weie  gjiven  by  Sr 
Thomas  Temple,  "  as  true  a  gentleman,*'  says  C.  Blather,  **  as  ever  sat  fisot  on 
the  American  strand."  Hutchinson,  i.  284.  The  town  of  Portsmouth,  **  whidi 
was  now  become  the  richest "  in  New  Hampshire,  made  a  subacription  of  £611 
per  annum  for  seven  years.  Dover  save  £32 ;  and  Exeter,  £10.  Befltanp, 
N.  Hamp.  i.  1 17.  These  donations  in  ^^w  Hampshire  were  made  earlier  (166a)t 
but  for  the>same  purpose.    Ibid.    See  a.  d.  1677. 

3  Josseljrn,  N.  Eng.  Rar.  105.    See  a.  d.  1629. 

4  Hutchinson,  i.  ^3.  This  was  the  first  instance  of  a  public  declaration  of 
war  in  that  colony.  In  the  preceding  Dutch  wars  with  England,  imtQ  fbteoi 
came  to  reduce  \lanhattan,  correspondence  and  commerce  continued 
the  Engliith  and  Dutch  colonies.    Ibid. 

6  Callender,  39.    Manisses  is  Block  Island, 
Q  Smith,  N.  Jersey,  72.    Encyc.  Brit.  v.  718.    The  inhabitants  were 

titled  to  a  free  trade,  without  being  obliged,  as  formerly,  to  make  entiy  at  New 
York. 

7  Old  Colony  Memorial  (3  Jan.  1824.)  from  the  Records.  It  was  boundtd 
and  with  warranty,  and  sold  for  £47.  It  was  adjoining  a  tract  which  Philip  odd 
the  same  year  to  Walker,  Deane,  and  Williams  of  Taunton*  betng  S  milea  hf  4 
for  £143.  ^ 

8  Golden,  Five  Nations,  95. 
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M.  de  Courcelles,  governor  of  Canada,  built  a  fort  on  the     1672. 
north  side  of  the  east  entrance  of  Lake  of  Ontario.^  v^-v^-^i/ 

Richard  Bellingham,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  died,  aged  Death  of  R. 
upward  of  80  years.*    John  Mason,  distinguished  in  the  Pe-  j*{JiI5dJ^ 
quot  war,  died  in  this  or  the  following  year,  in  the  73d  year  of  E.  icibmom, 
his  age.^     Edward  Johnson,  author  of  "  Wonderworking  Provi-  "^J^* 
dence  of  Sion's   Saviour  in  New  England,"  died.*     Charles 
Ciiauncy,  president  of  Harvard  College,  died,  in  the  82d  year 
of  his  age.* 

1  Ckarlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  i.  448.  Minot,  Mass.  i.  181.  Courcelles  pro- 
jected thi^  fort  as  a  barrier  acainst  the  Iroquois ;  but  he  persuaded  those  Indians, 
after  caressing  Uiem  and  msSdng  them  presents,  that  he  intended  it  merely  as  a 
place  of  trade,  for  their  mutual  accommodation.  **  lis  ne  s'apen^urent  pas 
d'abord  que,  sous  pr^texte  de  chercher  leur  utility,  le  gouvemeur  n'avoit  en  viie, 
que  de  les  tenir  en  bride,  et  de  s'assurer  un  entrepot  pour  ses  vivres  et  ses  mu- 
nitions "  kc.    Charievoix. 

S  Mather,  Masnal.  b.  2. 18.  Neal,  N.  £n^.  i.  890.  Hubbard,  c.  71.  Hutch- 
inson, L  269.  He  lived  to  be  the  only  survins  patentee  named  in  the  charter. 
Educated  a  lawyer,  he  was  respectable  in  hiB  profession.  As  a  man,  he  was 
benevolent  and  upright;  as  a  Christian,  devout  and  zealous;  as  a  governor, 
attached  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  firm  in  maintaining  them.  HublNurd 
describes  him  as  a  man  *<  of  larger  comprehension  than  expression."  Blather 
says,  he  **  lived  beyond  eighty,  weO  esteemed  for  his  laudable  qualities ;  but 
among  all  his  virtues,  he  was  noted  for  none  more,  than  for  his  notable  and  per- 
petual hatred  of  a  bribe.'*  For  this  virtue  he  would  honour  him  with  a  Theban 
statue  :  "  As  the  Thebans  made  the  statues  of  their  Magbtrates  without  hands, 
importinjg;  that  they  must  be  no  T^tkers  ;  in  this  &shion  must  be  formed  the 
Statue  for  this  genUeman.'*  By  his  will  he  left  his  large  property  at  Rumney 
Marsh  for  pious  and  charitable  uses ;  but  the  instrument  was  drawn  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  general  court  set  it  aside,  and  made  a  disposition  of  Uie  estate. 
See  Eliot  and  Allen,  Bioe.  and  Snow's  Hist  of  Boston,  109. 

3  Trumbull,  i.  822.  lie  vras  the  author  of  *<  A  brief  History  of  tiie  Pequot 
War :  Especially  of  the  memorable  taking  of  their  Fort  at  Mistick  in  Connecti- 
cut in  1637.  written  by  Major  John  Aiuson,  a  principal  actor  therein,  as  then 
chief  Captain  and  Commander  of  Connecticut  Forces.  With  an  Introduction 
and  some  Explanatory  Notes  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Thomas  Prince."  It  was 
printed  at  Boston  in  1786 ;  and  has  been  reprinted  in  2  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
viii.  120—158. 

<  Chickering's  Sermon  at  the  Dedication  of  the  church  in  Wobum,  1800. 
'<  Many  of  his  descendants  now  live  in  Wobum  and  Burlington."  lb.  The 
work  with  the  above  title,  though  published  anonymously,  Xb  ascertained  to 
have  been  written  by  Edward  Johnson  of  Wobum.  The  above  was  the  running 
title,  and  by  this  the  book  has  been  generaHy  designated ;  but  the  title  on  the 
first  page  is,  "  A  History  of  New  Endand.  From  me  English  planting  in  the 
Teere  1628.  untill  the  Yeere  1652.'^  In  the  present  edition  of  the  Annals, 
both  titles  have  been  used,  and  must  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  same 
work.  This  History  had  become  very  scarce ;  but  it  has  been  reprinted  in  die 
CoDections  of  Mass.  Hist  Society,  2d  series,  voL  viiL 

5  Mather,  Magnal.  b.  8.  c.  28.  Hubbard,  c.  70.  Hutchinson,  i.  159.  He  was 
bom  in  Hertfordshire,  and  educated  at  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  tmchelor  of  divinity.  He  was  chosen  Hebrew  Professor  at 
tibe  university  where  he  was  educated :  but,  by  a  subsequent  arrangement,  was 
inducted  into  the  office  of  Greek  Professor.  He  went  from  the  university  vk 
eminent  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  was  setded  in  the  ministry  first  at  Manton, 
afterward  at  Ware.  In  1685,  when  Laud  was  archbishop  of  timterbury,  he  was 
brouf^t  before  the  High  Commission  Court,  to  which  he  submitted ;  but  ha 
soon  repented  of  that  submission,  and,  before  he  came  to  New  England,  made  a 
solemn  **  Retractation,"  whi^  was  afterward  printed  m  London.    He  came  to 
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1673. 

A  SECOND  Dutch  war  having  recently  commenced,  a  sroaD 
squadron  was  sent  from  Holland,  under  the  conduct  of  Biukes  and 
Evertzen,  to  destroy  the  commerce  of  the  English  colonies  in 
America.  This  service  they  effectually  performed  on  the  Virginia 
coast ;  and,  procuring  intelligence  of  the  defenceless  state  of 
New  York,  they  seized  the  opportunity  to  regain  what  had  been 
formerly  lost.  On  dieir  arrival  at  Staten  Island,  the  command- 
er of  the  fort  at  New  York  sent  a  messenger,  and  made  his 
peace  with  the  enemy.  On  that  very  day,  the  Dutch  ship 
moored  under  the  fort,  landed  their  men,  and  entered  the  garri- 
son, without  giving  or  receiving  a  single  shot.  The  city  instandy 
followed  the  example  of  the  fort ;  and,  soon  after,  all  New 
Netherlands  consented  to  the  same  humiliating  submission.  AO 
the  magistrates  and  constables  from  East  Jersey,  Loag  Island^ 
Esopus,  and  Albany  were  immediately  summoned  to  New  York  ; 
and  the  greatest  part  of  them  swore  allegiance  to  the  States 
General,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange.  This  conquest  extended  to 
the  whole  province  of  New  Jersey.^  Some  towns  on  Long 
Island  refused  to  submit  to  the  Dutch,  and  applied  to  Connecti- 
cut for  protection.* 

Lord  Culpeper,  having  in  1669  purchased  the  shares  of  his 
associates  in  the  Virginia  grant,  now  obtained  from  king  Charles 
a  lease,  for  31  years,  of  the  quit  rents,  escheats,  and  other  casual- 
ties of  the  whole.^ 

New  England  is  supposed  to  have  contained,  at  this  time, 
about  120,000  souls,  of  whom  about  16,000  were  aUe  to  bear 


New  England  in  1638,  and  was  soon  after  setUed  in  the  minktiy  at  Sdtoitie. 
President  Chauncy  was  an  indefatigable  student,  and  an  eminently  leuned  and 
worthy  man.  He  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Hebrew,  Gieekt  and  Latin 
languages,  especially  with  the  Hebrew,  and  was  well  vetwtd  In  the  aciencea. 
He  presided  over  the  college  with  dignity ;  and  some  of  the  moat  diftingaiahed 
men  in  the  country  were  educated  under  his  care.  He  was  16  yeais  paator  of 
the  church  in  Scituate,  and  17  years  president  of  Harvard  coOen.  He  left  aix 
sons,  all  of  whom  were  educated  at  this  seminary.  The  epitaj^  on  hb  tomb- 
stone in  Cambridge,  dates  his  death  19  Feb.  1671,  which,  in  New  Stale,  would 
be  1672.  Dr.  I.  Mather,  in  his  Discourse  on  Comets,  remarloi :  **  liMfe  wis  a 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  New  England  August  12,  a.  d.  1672,  the  day  befoia 
the  commencement,  and  that  year  me  CoUedge  was  eclipaed  Irjr  the  death  of 
the  learned  President  there,  worthy  Mr.  Chauncy."  aee  Efiot  and  ADen, 
Biog.  Diet. 

iSmith,  N.York,  i.  29.    Smith,  N.  Jersey,  110.    Chahner8,b.  1.  ft79. 

9  CoU.  N.  York.  Hist  Society,  iu.  335.  *<  Probably,"  says  die  writer  of  tiba 
article,  *<  all  those  [towns]  originally  setUed  by  people  from  New  Engfamd;" 
and  they  "  continued  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  colony  untfl  the  anival  of 
governor  Andros,  in  1674." 

3Chahnera,b.  1.880.    See  A.  D.  1649.    The^itentwa8saiienderedlnl6W. 
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arms.    The  town  of  Boston  contained  1500  fiunilies.^    The     1673. 
militia  of  Connecticut  amounted  to  2070  men.^  v^n/-<^^ 

A  number  of  religious  people  from   Northampton,  Hadley,  Nonhfield 
Hatfield,  and  that  vicinity,  planted  the  township  of  Northfield,  pi^^^d- 
on  Connecticut  river .^ 

Count  Frontenac  completed  the  fort  at  Ontario,  begun  the  FbitFnm- 
preceding  year   by  Courcelles,   and   called  it  after  his  own  <««cbiiat 
name.^    The  French  also  built  a  fort,  this  year,  at  Michilimac- 
kinac.^ 

Father  Marauette,  and  Joliet  a  citizen  of  Quebec,  employed  Discovenr 
by  M .  Talon  for  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  entered  that  ^^raJ*^ 
noble  river  on  the  17th  of  June ;  and,  after  descending  it  until 
they  came  within  three  days'  journey  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
they  returned  toward  Canada.^ 

Thomas  Allen,  minister  of  Charlestown,  died,  aged  65  yearsJ  Deatht. 

1  Chalmers,  b.  1.  484, 436.  **  OboervatioDs  made  by  the  curious  in  New  Eng- 
land, about  the  year  1678,"  given  to  Randolph  for  his  direction,  contain,  m 
addition  to  what  is  inserted  in  the  text,  the  following  statements :  "  There  be 
5  iron  works,  which  cast  no  guns.  There  are  15  merchants,  wortii  about 
£50,000,  or  about  £600,t  one  with  another.  500  persons,  worUi  £8000  each. 
No  house  in  N.  En^and  has  above  20  rooms.  Not  20  in  Boston  hatiii  10  roomi 
each.  The  worst  cottages  in  N.  England  are  lofted.  No  b^^gars.  Not  three 
persons  put  to  death  for  theft  annuaUy.  There  are  no  musicians  bv  trade.  A 
dancing  sdiool  was  set  up ;  but  put  down.  A  fencing  school  is  allowed.  All 
cordage,  sail  cloth  and  nets,  come  from  England.  No  cloth  made  there  worth 
4s.  a  yard.  No  linen  above  2s.  6d,  No  allum,  nor  copperas,  nor  salt,  made  by 
tiieirsun."    lb.    From  N.  Eng.  Ent.  ^  Pfobabhf  shotdd  be  £5WH>. 

2  Trumbull,  i.  825.    One  quarter  were  mounted  as  dragoons. 

3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  U.  80.  The  Indian  name  of  the  place  was  Squaw- 
keague.  The  English  town  was  laid  out  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  6  miles  in 
breadth,  and  12  in  length.  The  planters  built  small  huts,  and  covered  them 
with  thatch ;  made  a  place  for  public  worship ;  and  built  a  stockade  and  fort 
The  township  was  granted  **  to  Messrs.  Pinchion,  Peirsons,  and  their  associates^ 
in  1672." 

4  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  Fiance,  i.  444.    Smith,  N.  York,  44.   Chalmers,  b.  1. 687. 

5  Minot,  filaos.  i.  181. 

0  Charievoix,  Nouv.  France,  i.  454 — 457.  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  12.  The  French 
received  information  of  this  river  from  the  natives.  Charievoix  (ib.)  sajrs. 
Marquette  and  JoUet  went  toward  the  88d  deg.  of  latitude,  **  jusques  auz 
jSkanseu."  Encrvc.  Methodique  [Geog.  Art.  Bfissxssxppi.l  sajrs,  they  descend- 
ed from  48  deg.  20  min.  to  83  deg.  49  min.  Ferdinand  de  Soto  had  discovered 
tiie  country  on  the  Mississippi,  180  jrears  before ;  but,  dying  toward  the  close 
of  the  expedition,  the  Spaniards  did  not  see  fit  to  settle  it  Encyc.  Methodique, 
Geoe.  Jbi,  LouisxAirs.    See  a.  d.  1542. 

7  Mather,  Magnal.  b.  3.  c.  2.  Calamy's  Nonconformist's  Memorial  (Palmer's 
edit),  iii.  11, 12.  He  was  bom  at  Norwich  in  England,  educated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  and  ordained  minister  of  St.  Edmond's  in  Norwich.  About 
the  year  1686,  he  was  silenced  by  bishop  Wren  for  refusing  to  read  the  Book  of 
Sports,  and  to  conform  to  other  impositions  in  his  diocese.  In  1688,  he  came 
to  New  England,  and  was  installed  in  Charlestown,  where  he  fidthfully  per- 
formed the  duties  of  the  ministry  till  about  1651,  when  he  returned  to  En^^and. 
He  continued  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  at  Norwich  till  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
in  1662 ;  and  preached  afterward,  occasionally,  tiU  his  death.  He  was  a  pious 
and  estimable  man,  and  **  an  able,  practical  preacher."  See  Eliot  and  Allen, 
Biog.  Diet 
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1673.    Thomas  Prince,  goveraor  of  Plymouth  colony,  died,  in  the  78d 
K^^sy^^  year  of  his  age*^ 

1674. 

All  the  freemen  of  Carolina,  meeting  by  summons  at  Chailes- 
i^SSk  town,  elected  representatives,  to  make  laws  for  the  goveromeiit 
choose  re-  of  the  colony.  There  were  now  a  colonial  governor,  an  tipper 
Sveii!''^'     *°^  ^  lower  house  of  assembly ;  and  these  three  branches  took 

the  name  of  parliament,  according  to  the  constitutions.  This 
FiM  pai^  was  the  first  parliament  that  passed  acts,  which  were  ratified  by 
lia«n«Bt  on  |jjg  proprietaries,  and  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  ccJoDy?* 
"^^  The  proprietaries  transmiited.to  Carolina  vines  and  other  uacmi 

plants,  and  men  skilled  in  the  management  of  them.' 
Feb.  9.  ^  treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  the  States  General  of 

Treaty  be-  Holland  was  sizned  at  Westminster.  The  sixth  article  of  this 
u^i  Hoi-  ^^^^y  restored  New  Netherlands  to  the  EngL'sh,*  and  the  English 
iiuui  te.  territories  in  Guiana  to  the  Dutch.^  On  this  pacificatioo,  the 
stores  ^.  clui^e  of  Yofk,  to  remove  all  doubt  and  controversy  respectiiig 
toTihe  £ng-*  ^^  property  in  America,  took  out  a  new  patent  fixwn  the  kb^ 
ibb.  This  grant  recited  and  confirmed  the  Ibrmer.     It  empowered 

the  duke  to  govern  the  inhabitants  by  such  ordinances,  as  he  or 

his  assigns  should  establish  ;  and  to  administer  justice  accordiif 

1  Cotton,  Supplemf'nt  to  Morton's  Memorial,  846.  Madier,  ^^•g'**^  b.  a.  9. 
Mr.  Prince  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  1621.  In  1634  he  was  cb»wn  goreinor,  uid 
again  in  1688 ;  and,  on  the  death  of  governor  Bradford,  16S7«  be  ww  cbcMen  to 
succeed  him,  and  continued  to  be  annually  chosen  as  long  is  be  fived.  Gover- 
nor Prince  was  often  employed  in  other  important  offices.  He  wis  of  tbe  coim- 
dl  of  war ;  treasurer  of  the  colony  at  one  time ;  and,  for  many  yens,  one  of  the 
assistants,  and  a  commissioner  of  the  United  Colonies.  Hfe  appears  to  have 
been  alike  distinguished  for  piety  and  patriotism ;  for  usefubiess  iA  tibe  churdi 
and  in  the  community.  He  was  a  patron  of  learning,  and  procured  reTeooet 
for  the  support  of  grammar  schools  in  Plymouth  colony.  He  ffis  one  of  the 
first  planters  of  Eastham,  in  1644 ;  but,  when  afterwards  chosen  f^vemor,  be 
removed  back  to  Plymouth,  where  he  died.  <*  His  inteeiity  was  proverfaial» 
and  his  industry,  energy,  and  sound  judgment,  rendered  bLn  a  Feiy  osefiil  in- 
strument in  conducting  tiie  affidrs  of  the  rising  colony."  Davis.  The  Hjfmouth 
Church  Records  testify :  **  He  was  excellently  qualified  for  tbe  oAdc  oiGoTer^ 
nour.  He  had  a  countenance  full  of  majesty,  and  therein,  as  wcfl  as  odierwisOt 
was  a  terror  to  evil  doers."  A  venr  valuable  memoir  of  him  and  bis  &inny»  by 
Judge  Davis,  is  inserted  in  his  edition  of  Morton,  421—425.  See  abo  Hot  and 
Allen,  Biog.  Diet 

9  Hewatt,  i.  74, 76.  Ramsay,  Hist.  8.  Carolina,  i.  86.  Cbabnen,  b.  1.  640. 
Sir  John  Yeamans,  reduced  to  a  feeble  and  sickly  condition  by  tbe  warm  cttmali 
and  hb  indefatigable  labours  for  the  success  of  the  settlement,  tetumed  to  Bai^ 
badoes,  where  he  died.  Joseph  West,  who  is  justly  celebrated  for  bis  comfit 
wisdom,  and  moderation,  succeeded  him  in  the  government. 

8  Chalmers,  b.  1.  681.    See  a.  d.  1680. 

4  Smith,  N.  Yoric,  i.  81.    Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  849. 

6  Bancroft,  Guiana,  10.  Encyc  Methodique,  Geoff.  Jhi,  StmutAiC.  Bin* 
eroft  says, « in  exchange ; "  but  it  was  on  the  principle  of  M  po$ndeiii  ;  fiw 
flie  tttiAy  provided,  **  that  whatsoever  may  have  been  taken,  dudng  flie  war, 
shall  be  restored  to  tbe  former  possessor."   Chalmeiv,  b  1.  679. 
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to  die  kilirs  of  Engltod,  aliowing  an  appeal  to  the  king  b  coim-     1674. 
cil.    It  prohibited  trade  thither  without  bis  permission.   It  allowed  v^v.^%^ 
the  provincials  to  import  merchandises,  but  required  them  "  to 
pay  customs  according  to  the  laws  of  the  realm."     Under  the 
authority  of  this  charter  the  duke  ruled  New  York  until  his 
accession  to  the  throne  of  England.     The  duke  of  York  now 
commissioned  major  Edmund  Andros  to  be  governor  of  New  e.  Andros 
York  and  all  his  territories  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Con-  made  gov- 
necdcut  to  the  farther  shore  of  the  Delaware.     In  October  the  ySri[.°^^' 
Dutch  resigned  their  authority  to  Andros,  who  immediately  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  the  inhabitants.^ 

AAer  the  English  conquest  of  New  Netherlands,  many  of  the  Dutch  col- 
Dutch  colonists  detennined  to  emigrate.     They  were  o&red  on«t«««nl- 
lands  by  proprietors  of  Carolina,  who  sent  two  ships  for  their  trans-  Caroima. 
portatioo,  and  brought  a  considerable  number  of  them  to  Charles- 
town.     The  surveyor  general  of  the  colony  had  instructions  to 
mark  out  lands  for  them  on  the  southwest  side  of  Ashley  river. 
They  drew  lots  for  a  division,  and  formed  a  town,  which  was 
called  James  Town.    This  was  the  first  colony  of  Dutch  setders 
in  Carolina.* 

It  being  now  stipulated  between  the  king  of  England  and  the  EngiUh  at 
States  General  of  Holland,  that  the  articles  of  die  treaty  of  ^^Jmo 
Breda  pertaining  to  the  surrender  of  the  colony  of  Surinam  to  Jamaica, 
those  States  should  be  fully  executed  ;  ships  were  sent,  and,  in 
this,  and  the  following  year,  1200  persons,  including  negroes, 
were  transported  from  Surinam  to  Jamaica.^ 

Petaquamscut  and  the  adjacent  parts,  in  the  cok>ny  of  Rhode  Kingiton 
Island,  were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Kingston.^  "J^[^^ 

The  only  printing  press  in  Massachusetts  had  hitherto  been  at        ' 
Cambridge.    This  year  liberty  was  granted  by  the  general  court  pngf  ^ 
for  erecting  one  elsewhere ;  and  about  this  dme  John  Foster  set  uotum, 
up  a  press  in  Boston.' 

Daniel  Gookin,  of  Cambridge,  completed  his  Historical  Cdl-  D.GooWn'f 
lections  of  the  Indians,  in  New  England;   which  furnish  an  ofini^il^! 


1  Chalmers,  b.  1.  c.  19.  This  submisdon  reached  «  as  far  westward  as  the 
Delaware,"  but  could  not  be  exacted  **  to  the  Connecticut."  See  a.  d.  1675. 
Smith,  N.  York,  i.  S2.  Smith,  N.  Jersey,  110.  TrumbuU,  i.  826.  Univ.  Hist, 
xzxiz.  862.    Brit  Emp.  u.  210,  400,  401. 

2  Hewatt,  i.  78, 74.  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  i.  4.  Afterward  finding  dieir  situ- 
ation too  limited,  they  spread  themselves  over  the  country,  and  the  town  was 
deserted.  Their  indust^  surmounted  incredible  hardships,  and  their  succeM 
induced  many  from  ancient  Belgia  afterwards  to  follow  them  to  the  western 
world.    Hewatt. 

3  Anderson,  a.  o.  1674.    See  A.  d.  1667.    "  Peace  of  Breda,"  Note  2. 

4  CaUender,  89. 

5  Thomas,  Hist.  Printing,  i.  276.  For  the  better  regulation  of  the  prets,  it 
was  ordered  and  enacted,  that  the  reverend  Thomas  Tbacher  an4  tnciease 
Mather  of  Boston  be  added  to  the  former  licensers. 


Deifhi. 
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1 674.    account  of  their  numbers,  customs,  manners,  religkn,  govemnienf^ 
v^-v-^/   and  condition.^ 

Quebec  Quebec  was  made  a  bishopric.'  

John  Oxenbridge,  minister  of  Boston,  died.^  Thomas  WiOel^ 
first  mayor  of  New  York,  died,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  aga.^ 
Waban,  a  Nonantum  Indian,  distmguished  among  the  Chrisdui- 
ized  Nadcks,  died  at  Nadck,  aged  70  years.^ 

1676. 

.Andiot  de-  Andros,  govemor  of  New  York,  made  eflbrts  to  acquire  tlia 
mandi  Con-  country  lying  westward  of  Connecticut  river ;  but  he  was  ef- 
terrhoiy.  fectually  frustrated  by  the  spirited  conduct  of  the  cokxiy  of 
Connecticut.  That  country  had  been  conferred  on  the  duke  of 
York,  though  it  had  been  possessed  by  the  Connecticut  fxdoo- 
ists  since  the  year  1637,  and  confirmed  to  them  by  a  royal 
charter  in  1662.®  On  their  receiving  intelligence,  tlmt  Audras 
was  about  to  invade  the  colony,  and  to  demand  a  sunreoder  of 
its  most  important  posts  to  the  duke  of  York,  detachments  of 
the  militia  of  Connecdcut  were  sent  to  New  London  and  Say- 
brook.  In  July,  Andros  arrived  at  Saybrook  with  an  armed 
force,  and  demanded  a  surrender  of  the  fortress  and  town  ;  but 
captain  Bull,  of  Hartford,  arriving  at  this  iuncture  with  a  party 
of  militia,  raised  the  king's  colours,  and  made  an  instant  show  of 
resistance,  which  prevented  his  farther  procedure*    Tbe  assem- 

1  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  142.  This  work  was  dedicatod  to  IdDK  ChailM  II, 
and  seems  to  have  been  prepared  for  publication ;  but  it  WM  aot  pwiliilied  until 
the  year  1792,  when  it  was  printed  in  the  Collections  of  the  MmirKuBette  Hist. 
Society  [i.  141 — 227.].  From  this  respectable  authority  we  letm  tiie  mnnben 
of  the  principal  Indian  nations  in  New  England,  in  1674.  Within  6ie  jmiidio- 
tion  of  Massachusetts  there  were  7  old  towns  of  "  Praying  IndiaiiB,"  containiiig 
99  families  and  495  soub,  and  7  other  towns  of  Praying  Indhns,  called  tibe  New 
Praying  towns  in  the  Nipmuck  country,  containing  606  soids :  In  an»  14  towns 
and  about  1100  souls,  "  yielding  obedience  to  the  gospel."  In  PlymooUi  coloiij 
there  were  497  Piaying  Indians,  of  whom  142  read  Indian,  72  wrote,  9  read 
English.  Martha's  Vineyard  contained  at  least  800  families,  and  tbey  were 
generallv  praying  Indians ;  and  the  island  of  Nantucket,  about  800  wmillee, 
many  of  whom  were  praying  Indians.    See  Tables  at  the  end. 

3  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  i.    Henault,  ii.  174. 

3  Mather,  Magnal.  b.  3. 221.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  300 ;  n.  6  (Intiod.). 
He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambndge  in  Enf^and.  In 
the  persecution  of  Nonconformists,  a.  d.  1662,  he  went  to  Surinam ;  thence  be 
went  to  Barbadoes ;  thence,  in  1669,  to  New  England,  where  he  succeeded 
Mr.  Davenport,  as  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Boston.  Magnal.  He  was  one 
of  **  the  most  popular  ministers  "  in  New  England.    Chalmers,  b.  1.  485. 

4  He  was  of  Swanzey,  in  Plymouth  colony.  "  Mr.  WiUet  was  the  first  msjpor 
of  the  city  of  New  York  after  the  Conquest.  He  lies  buried  in  Swansy,  now 
Barrineton  in  Rhode  Island,  6  miles  south  of  Providence  on  Namganset  Bay, 
where  he  died  Aug.  4, 1674,  Mi,  64,  as  I  copied  from  his  Gravestone."  EJr. 
Stiles,  Memorandum,  written  in  his  copy  of  Smith's  History  of  New  Toik. 

fi  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  v.  263.    See  an  "  EzhorUtion  of  Wabsn,"  Neel,  c. «. 
6ChaUner8,b.  1.681. 
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hly  of  the  coIoDy,  then  in  session,  immediately  drew  up  a  protest,  161i5. 
and  sent  it  by  express  to  Saybrook,  with  instructions  to  captain  v^'v^./ 
Bull,  to  propose  to  major  Ajidros  a  reference  of  the  affair  in 
controversy  to  commissioners.  Andros,  with  his  suite,  was  per- 
mitted to  land.  The  proposal  of  a  reference  to  commissioners 
was  rejected.  Andros,  in  his  majesty's  name,  commanded  that 
the  duke's  patent,  and  his  own  commission,  should  be  read ; 
Bull,  in  his  majesty's  name,  commanded  him  to  forbear  reading. 
The  clerk  still  persistmg  in  his  attempt  to  read,  Bull  repeated  his 
interdict  with  such  energy  of  voiee  and  decision  of  manner,  as 
to  silence  him.  He  then  read  the  assembly's  protest;  and 
Andros,  despairing  of  success,  abandoned  his  design,  and  return- 
ed to  New  York.^ 

The  memorable  war  between  Philip,  king  of  the  Wampa-  Commence- 
noags,  and  the  New  England  colonists,  now  commenced.    Sausa-  ^^'^^p^ 
man,  a  friendly  Indian,  having  given  notice  to  the  English  of  a  i^wax. 
plot  which  he  had  discovered  among  Philip's  Indians  against  the 
English,  was  soon  after  murdered.     Three  Indians,  one  of  whom 
was  a  counsellor  and  particular  friend  of  Philip,  were  convicted 
of  the  murder,  at  Plymouth  court,  and  executed.^    Philip,  ap- 
prehensive of  personal  danger,  used  no  farther  means  to  excul- 
pate himself  either  from  the  charge  of  conspiracy,  or  of  having 
concern  in  the  death  of  Sausaman ;  but  had  recourse  to  arms. 
Finding  bis  strength  daily  increasing  by  the  accession  of  neigh- 
bouring Indians,  1^  prepared  for  war.    The  Indians,  having  sent 
their  wives  and  children  to  the  Narragansets  for  security,  began 
to  alarm  the  English  at  Swanzey*    After  ofiering  them  insolent 
menaces,  they  proceeded  to  kill  their  cat^,  and  rifle  their  houses. 
Provoked  by  these  abuses,  an  Englishman  discharged  his  gun  at 
an  Indian,  and  gave  him  a  mortal  wound.    The  bdians  instant-  j„ne  24. 
ly  fell  on  the  English,  and  killed  all  in  their  power.     Eight  or  Finthoe- 
nine  were  slain  in  Swanzey  and  its  vicinity,  on  the  24th  of  June ;  **^^®*- 

and  on  that  day,   the  alarm  of  war  was  given  in  Plymouth ^^ 

colony.     A  company  of  foot  under  captain  Daniel  Henchman,  Ma8s.forees 
another  company  of  horse  under  captain  Thomas  Prentice,  with  »"»^«  "' 
110  volunteers,  marching  from  Boston,  joined  the  Plymouth  ^''^'"■^* 
forces  at  Swanzey,  on  the  28th.    Toward  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  12  men  of  the  cavaky,  passing  over  a  bridge  that  led 
into  PhiUp's  lands  for  the  purpose  of  discovery,  were  fired  on 
by  the  Indians  from  the  bushes ;  one  was  killed,  and  another, 

1  Trumbull,  Conn.  i.  380.  Governor  Wolcott,  in  a  MS.  Memoir  written  for 
president  Clap  of  Yale  college,  observes :  '*  Sir  Edmund  Andros  came  in  a  ves- 
sel under  King's  colours  to  S^brook,  and  demanded  the  fort ;  but  captain  Bull 
hoisted  King's  colours  at  Uie  Fort,  and  refused  to  surrender  it,  and  he  went  off." 

3  This  court  was  in  June.  Philip  and  several  of  the  Indians  had  been  pre- 
viously examined ;  and,  though  thev  would  own  nothing,  yet  they ''  could  not 
free  themselves  from  just  suspicion.*'   Hubbard. 

VOL.  I.  47  ' 
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1675.    whose  horse  was  shot  down  under  him,'  was  wounded.    The 

N^v'i^^  iiext  morning,  the  shbut  of  war  was  heard  at  half  a  mile's  &- 

tance ;  and  9  or  10  Indians  showed  themselves  on  the  English 

side  of  the  bridge.     Their  challenge  was  instantly  acceded. 

Jane  29.      All  the  horse,  with  the  entire  body  of  volunteers  under  captain 

Th^y  Mosely,  chased  them  precipitately  over  the  bridge,  and  puRoed 

enemy;  ^    them  a  mile  and  a  quarter  beyond  it.     When  the  advanced 

soldiers  were  just  retreating  to  the  main  guard,  they  discharged 

their  guns  on  the  Indians,  who  were  running  into  a  swanop,  and 

ho  ban-   '^'^'^^  5  or  6  of  them.     This  resolute  charge  of  the  £n^idi 

^n  Mount  made  great  impression  on  the  enemy ;  and  Philip,  with  all  his 

Hope.         forces,  left  Mount  Hope  that  very  night,  abandoning  the  oonntiy 

to  the  English.* 

The  Indians,  about  this  time,  killed  several  of  the  Engitsh  at 

Taunton  ;  and  burned  about  half  the  town  of  Swanzey,  and  the 

principal  part  of  the  towns  of  Namasket  and  Dartmouth.* 

July  15;  Captain  Hutchinson  arriving  as  commissioner  from  Massacfati- 

S^n™^  setts  government,  with  orders  to  treat  with  the  Narragansets,  it 

gansets.       was  resolved,  the  next  morning,  to  march  all  the  forces  into  the 

Narraganset  country,  and  to  make  the  treaty,  sword  in  hand. 

A  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded  on  the  1 6th  of  July.' 

A  party  During  this  negotiation  for  peace,  captain  Fuller  and  fieutenant 

dcMKitched  Church  werc  despatched  with  60  men  to  Pocasset,  to  concJude 

ocasse    ^  j^^^q  yf\^  ^q  Indians,  if  pacific  and  friendly,  or  to  fight  them, 

if  hostile.    They  found  die  enemy  on  Pocasset  Neck ;  but,  such 

were  their  numbers,  that,  after  some  skirmishings  in  which  the 

English  expended   their  ammunition,  they  were  taken  off  hy 

water  to  Rliode  Island.^  Church,  hastening  to  the  Massachusetts 

forces,  borrowed  three  files  of  men  of  captain  Henchman,  with 

his  lieutenant,  and  returned  to  Pocasset,  where  he  had  another 

skirmish  with  the  enemy,  in  which  14  or  16  Indians  were  slain. 

This  loss  struck  such  a  terror  into  Philip,  that  be  betook  himsdf 

to  die  swamps  about  Pocasset,  where  he  lay  secreted  untO  the 

1  Hubbard,  N.  Eng.  c.  61 ;  Ind.  Wars,  78—87.    Hutchinson,  i.  286,  287. 
Church,  Hist.  Philip's  War,  11—13.    Callender,  78. 

S  Mather,  Indian  War.    Namasket  was  Middleborough. 

3  Hubbard,  Ind.  lYaVs,  65—67 ;  Hutchinson,  i.  289—291 ;  wtmt  the  Aitides 
are  inserted.  The  date  is  **  Petaquamscot,  July  15, 1675."  The  commissionen 
for  Massachusetts  were  major  Thomas  Savage,  captain  Edward  Hutdunsoo,  and 
IVIr.  Joseph  Dudley;  those  for  Connecticut  (who  had  been  seasonably  sent 
forward)  were  major  Wait  Winthrop,  and  Mr.  Richard  Smith.  There  were  four 
Indians,  who  subscribed  the  treaty  as  counsellors  and  attomies  to  Canoniaii^ 
Nimiigret,  Mattatoag,  old  queen  Quiapen,  Quananshit,  and  Pomham, ''  the  six 
present  sachems  of  the  whole  Narraganset  country."  The  Nanaeanseti  weie 
stiU  ver^  powerful.  This  tribe  had  promised  Philip  to  rise,  in  Uie  spring  of 
1676,  with  4000  men ;  but  this  number,  it  is  supposed,  was  meant  to  contain 
all  the  Indians  within  tlie  bounds  of  Rhode  Island,  who,  being  under  the  so- 
thority  of  the  great  Narraganset  sachem,  were  often  called  by  this  general 
Callender,  75.    Hubbard,  Ind.  Wars,  126.    Hutchinson,  i.  458. 
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arri\ral  of  the  other  English  forces  from  Narraganset.    These     1675* 
forces  arrived  oq  the  18th  of  July,  and  resolutely  charged  the  n^v^^ 
enemy  in  their  recesses ;  but  the  Indians,  taking  advantage  of  July  18. 
the  diick  under  wood,  and  firing  at  those  who  first  entered,  killed  J^^^  the 
5  on  the  spot,  and  wounded  4;  and,  deserting  their  wigwams,  lodiantina 
retired  deeper  into  the  swamp.     The  English  foUowed  them  in  •w»°>P* 
vain,  until  night  approached,  when  the  commander  ordered  a 
retreat.     Most  of  the  Massachusetts  companies  were  now  drawn 
off,  and  captain  Henchman  only,  with  100  foot,  together  with  the 
Plymouth  forces,  was  left  to  watch  the  modons  of  the  enemy. 
It  being  impossible  for  the  English  to  fight  in  the  swamp,  but  to 
the  greatest  disadvantage,  they  resolved  to  starve  out  the  enemy ; 
but  rhilip,  aware  of  the  design,  contrived  means  to  escape,  with  Philip 
the  greatest  part  of  his  company.     Fleeing  into  the  country  of  ]^t|i)*'* 
the  Nipmucks,  this  ferocious  and  vindictive  prince,  kindled  the 
flame  of  war  in  the  western  plantations  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Nipmuck  Indians  had  already  committed  hostilides  against 
the  English.     On  the  14th  of  July  they  had  killed  four  or  five  j^JJjJ/'yii 
persons  at  Mendon  in  Massachusetts.^    The  governor  and  coun-  several  per- 
cil,  in  hopes  of  reclaiming  the  Nipmucks,  sent  captain  Hutchin-  SJ°' f' 
son  with  20  horsemen  to  Quabaog,  near  which  place  there  was 
to  be  a  great  rendezvous  of  those  Indians,  who  had  promised  to 
hold  a  treaty  with  the  inhabitants  of  Brookfield.     This  village 
contained  about  20  dwelling  houses,  and  70  inhabitants.    Hutchin- 
son, with  some  of  the  principal  men  of  that  town,  went  to  the 
place  appointed  ;  but,  not  finding  the  Indians,  they  proceeded  four 
or  five  miles  toward  their  chief  town,  until  they  were  ambuscaded  \^^^  am- 
by  200  or  300  Indians,  who  shot  down  8  of*^  the  company,  and  buscade. 
mortally  wounded  8  more.^    The  rest  escaped  through  a  by  fieJ|[.^'°°^' 
path  to  Quabaog.     The  Indians,  closely  pursuing  them,  violenUy 
assaulted  the  town,  kiUed  several  persons,  and  set  fire  to  every  Brookfield 
house,  excepting  one,  into  which  all  the  inhabitants  had  gathered  ^"™^* 
for  security.     This  house  they  soon  surrounded ;  and,  after  re- 
peated attempts  to  set  fire  to  it,  they  filled  a  cart  with  heii^p, 
flax,  and  other  combustible  matter,  which  they  kindled,  and  — ^4. 
thrust  toward  it  widi  long  poles.     At  this  critical  moment,  major  {*nJ^J^***' 
Willard  happily  arrived  with  48  dragoons,  and  dispersed  them.^  Ueved. 

1  Mather,  Ind.  War,  5.  Hutchinson,  i.  291.  Mather  says,  "  blood  was  never 
shed  in  Massachusetts,  in  a  way  of  hostility,  before  this  day." 

9  Captain  Hutchinson  was  one  of  the  wounded.  He  was  carried  to  Quabaog 
[BrookBeld],  and  afterward  to  Marlborough,  where  he  died  19  August.  Hutch- 
hison.  The  ambuscade  was  laid  at  a  place  called  Meminimisset,  "  a  narrow  pas- 
sage between  a  steep  hill  and  a  thick  swamp,  at  the  head  of  Wickaboug  pond.'* 
CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  259. 

3  Hubbard,  Ind.  Wars.  Church,  Hist,  of  King  Philip's  War.  I.  Mather, 
Ind.  War.  Neal,  N.  Eng.  ii.  8.  Magnalia,  b.  7.  c.  6.  Hutchinson,  Hist.  Mass. 
i.  c.  2.    Benjamin  Chuxch,  who  here  makes  his  first  appearance  as  UeuUnanty 
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1675.     Tbe  next  day  Philip,  with  about  40  men,  beside  a  much  pnter 
Dumber  of  women  and  children,  joined  the  Nipmuck  IndlnDS  in 
a  swamp,  10  or  12  miles  from  Brookfield ;  about  30  ci  them 
were  armed  with  guns,  the  rest  had  hows  and  arrows. 
Hoitnitkf       The  Indians  on  Gmnecticut  river,  near  Hadlejr,  Hatfield,  and 
on  tbe  Con-  Deerfield,  and  those  at  Penicook  and  other  places  on  Merrimack 
tS^^^J^  river,  began  dieir  hostilities  about  this  time ;  and  before  tbe  end 
of  August  the  whole  colony  of  Massachusetts  was  in  the  utmost 
terror.    The  Hadley  Indians,  by  fleeing  from  thdr  dweHingi, 
betraying. their  conspiracy  with  the  hostile  Indians,^  were  pursued 
by  captains  Lothrop  and  Beers,  And  overtaken  about  ten  mBes 
SUmiiih  at  above  Hatfield,  at  a  place  called  Sugarloaf  Hill,  where  a  ddrmiah 
SonrUmf    ^iras  fought,  in  which  9  or  10  of  the  English  were  slam,  and  about 
26  Indians.    The  Indians  who  escaped,  joining  with  Philip  and  his 
Sent  1        company,  were  so  emboldened,  that  about  seven  days  alter,  they 
Deerfield     fell  upon  Deerfield,  killed  one  man,  and  burned  several  houses. 
^^^^"^         On  the  same  day,  Hadley  was  alarmed  by  the  Indians  in  die 
Hadley  as-   ^^  ^^  public  worship,  and  the  people  thrown  into  the  utmost 
saoitS;      confusion ;  but  the  enemy  were  repulsed  by  the  valour  and  good 
conduct  of  an  aged,  venerable  man,  who,  suddenhr  appearing  in 
indUnt  re-  the  midst  of  the  afirighted  inhabitants,  put  himself  at  mm  head, 
^mIIgo^.  led  them  to  the  onset,  and,  after  tbe  disperskm  of  the  enemy, 
instantly  disappeared.     This  deliverer  of  Hadley,  then  imagined 
to  be  an  angel,  was  general  Groffe  (one  of  the  judges  of  CharleB  L), 
who  was,  at  that  time,  concealed  in  tbe  town** 


was  afterwards  distinguished  for  his  skill  and  braveiy  In  te  Wtn  wUh  ttie  In- 
dians, as  colonel  Church,  His  name  with  this  tiUe,  and  a  poitiwkt  oC  *<  Ku 
Philip  of  Mount  Hope,"  are  associated  with  our  earliest  recoQectknia^ — Pocaud 
is  now  Tiverton  &c.  18  miles  from  Taunton.  The  swamp  on  Pocasset  Neck  It 
7  miles  long.  The  Indians  had  newly  made  wigwams  here  (about  100  in  aD) 
of  green  bark,  which  they  left  after  the  action  of  18  July;  but  ttie  Trutttrf^V 
would  not  bum.  The  swamp  being  not  far  from  an  arm  of  the  9ea,  estending 
up  to  Taunton,  the  Indians,  either  taking  advantage  of  a  low  tide,  waded  oreff 
or  wafted  themselves  over  on  small  rafts  of  timber,  very  eariy,  1  Ancuat,  befim 
break  of  day.  About  100  women  and  children,  left  behind,  soon  mtt  rea^KPed 
themselves  to  die  mercy  of  the  English. — The  country  of  the  J^TIfmueki  hj 
about  where  the  towns  of  Worcester,  Oxford,  Grafton,  Dudley,  &e.  IMV  are. 

I  Philip  and  Uie  Nipmuck  Indians  were  harboured,  at  that  time»  In  Uie  i^fa- 
cent  woods.    Hubbard. 

9  Stiles,  Hist.  Judges  of  Charles  the  First,  109.  Hutchineon,  i.  219.  See 
A.  D.  1660.  From  New  Haven  Whalley  and  GofTe  went  to  Weit  Rock,  a 
mountain  about  300  feet  high,  and  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  town, 
and  were  for  some  time  concealed  in  a  cave  "  on  the  very  top  of  the  rock,  about 
half  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  southern  extremity."  StOea,  fb.  72,7V. 
Above  30  years  since,  I  visited  this  celebrated  Rock,  in  company  widi  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Andrew  Brown,  afterward  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  fai  the 
Univcn*itv  of  Edinburgh,  and  descended  into  the  cave  on  its  top,  which  coi^ 
respondctl  with  this  description.  There  was  also  shown  to  us  an  aperture  in  0i6 
side  of  tlic  rock,  the  entrance  to  which  was  concealed  by  bushes,  where,  ev 
guide  told  us,  the  judges  lived,  some  part  of  the  time,  and  where  they  receifed 
their  daily  meals  from  a  person  living  at  the'foot  of  the  rock,  initiatod  into  the 
eecret,  and  faithful  to  his  trust— These  refugees  Uved  ifterwird  In  conceehDOit 
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The  Indians  ioon  after  made  an  attack  upon  Northfield,  and     1675. 
killed  9  or  10  of  the  bhabitants,  the  rest  of  them  escaping  into   >,^-v^w/ 
the  garrisoned  house.     The  next  day,  captain  Beers  with  36  men,  Northfieid 
going  to  Northfieid  to  secure  the  garrison  there,  was  waylaid  by  **^»«^*^ 
the  enemy,  and  killed,  with  a  great  part  of  his  men,  and  the  sur- 
vivors were  compelled  to  leave  the  ground*     Of  the  36,  only 
16  escaped  back  to  Hadley,  leaving  the  wounded  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.     Major  Treat,  with  100  men,  pursuing  his  march 
to  Northfieid,  found  the  garrison  safe,   and  brought  off  the 
soldiers  with  the  inhabitants.     The  Indians  soon  after  destroyed 
the  fort,  the  houses,  and  every  thing  valuable  in  the  town.    Head 

3uarters  were  now  at  Hadley.    The  commanding  officer  there 
etached  captain  Lothrop  and  his  company,  consisting  of  80  ^^J^ 
men,  to  Deerfield,  with  a  number  of  teams  and  drivers  to  trans-  {adied  to 
port  provisions  and  forage  to  head  quarters.     Lothrop,  having  Deeifieidi 

J>roceeded  to  Deerfield  and  loaded  his  teams,  began  his  march 
or  Hadley  on  the  18th  of  September.  After  leaving  Deerfield 
meadow,  his  march  for  about  mree  miles  lay  through  a  very  level 
country,  thickly  covered  with  trees.     At  the  termination  of  this 


at  Milford,  at  Derby,  and  at  Branford ;  and,  in  1664,  removed  from  MOford  to 
Hadley,  where  they  were  soon  after  jomed  by  colonel  Dixwell,  another  of  the 
king's  judges.  Dixwell  took  the  name  of  Davids,  and  some  years  after  removed 
to  New  Haven,  where  he  married,  and  left  several  children.  IBb  grave  stone  was 
in  the  old  burying  ground  in  New  Haven,  with  this  inscitption :  **  J.  D.  Esq. 
deceased  March  ISUi,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  ace  1688."  The  last  account  of 
Goffe  is  from  a  letter  of  his,  dated  *'  Ebenezer,"  &e  name  ti^  gave  to  their 
several  places  of  abode,  «  April  2d,  1679."  Dr.  Stiles  says,  **  Thourii  told  with 
some  variation  in  different  parts  of  New  England,  the  true  story  of  Uie  Angel  is 
this :  During  their  abode  at  Hadley,  the  famous  and  most  memorable  war  in 
New  England,  called  King  Philip^s  War,  took  place,  and  was  attended  with 
exciting  an  universal  risins  of  the  various  Indian  tribes,  {not  only  of  the  Narra- 
eanset,  and  the  Sachemoom  of  Philip,  at  Mount  |Hope,  or  Bristol,  but  of  the 
Indians  through  New  England,  except  the  Sachemdom  of  Uncas  at  Mohegan, 
near  New  London.  Accordingly  the  Nipmug,  Quaubaug,  and  northern  tnbes 
were  in  agitation,  and  attacks  tibe  new  frtmtier  towns  along  through  New 
England,  and  Hadley  among  the  rest,  then  an  exposed  frontier.  That  pious 
congregation  .  .  beins  at  public  worship  in  the  meeting  house  fliere  on  a  Fast 
day,  September  1, 1675,  were  suddenly  surrounded  and  surprised  by  a  body  of 
Indians.  It  was  the  usage  in  the  frontier  towns,  in  those  In^an  wars,  for  a 
select  number  of  the  congregation  to  go  armed  to  public  worship. . .  The  people 
immediately  took  to  their  arms,  but  were  thrown  into  great  consternation  and 
confusion. . .  Suddenly,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  mere  appeared  a  man  of 
a|very  venerable  aspect,  who  took  the  command,  arranged,  and  ordered  them  in 
the  best  military  manner,  and  under  his  direction  they  repelled  and  routed  the 
Indians,  and  the  town  was  saved.  He  immediately  vanished,  and  the  inhabi- 
iBDts  could  not  account  for  the  phenomenon,  but  by  considering  tfiat  person  as 
an  sngel,  sent  of  God  for  their  deliverance."  Hist.  Judges,  109.  Hutchinson 
■Mrs,  "  I  find  Goffe  takes  notice  in  his  Journal  of  Leveret's  being  at  Hadley. 
The  town  was  alarmed  by  the  Indians  in  1675  in  the  time  of  public  worship — ." 
EBs  subjoined  acccount  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  "  a  grave  elderly  person  in 
die  mi<jst  of  them,  by  whose  means  the  enemy  were  repulsed,"  and  of  tlie 
equally  sudden  disappearance  of  **  flie  deliverer  of  Hadley,"  accords  with  that 
01  Dr.  Stiles. — Hubbard's  omission  of  this  unsuccessful  assault  upon  Hadley 
not  appearing  to  justify  a  transfer  of  Goffe's  exploit  to  another  and  later  one,  the 
date  is  retained.    See  Hoyf  s  Hist.  Ind.  Wars,  135, 136. 
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1675.    distance,  near  the  south  point  of  Sugarloaf  Hill,  a  body  of  upwards 

\^-v^w/  of  700  Indians  bad  placed  themselves  in  ambuscade.     On  Us 

18  surprised  arrival  at  this  spot,  the  Indians  bstantly  poured  a  heavy  and  de- 

diaM-        structive  fire  upon  the  column,  and  rushed  furiously  to  close 

attack*    The  surprbe  produced  confusion  and  dismay.     The 

scattered  troops  were  fiercely  pursued  by  the  Indians;  but, 

screening  themselves  by  trees,  they  maintained  a  severe  and 

desperate  action  till  resistance  became  feeble  and  unavailing. 

The  unequal  conflict  terminated  in  the  annihilation  of  nearly  tb^ 

whole  company.     Only  7  or  8  escaped;  the  wounded  were 

iskiUed«4>  bdiscriminately  butchered.     Captain  Lotbrop  fell  in  the  early 

most  of  his  part  of  the  action.     The  whole  loss,  including  teamsters,  was 

company.    ^^  ^    Captain  Moseley,  at  Deerfield,  hearing  the  guns,  made  a 

CaptMose-  ^^^P^d  march  for  the  relief  of  Lothrop,  and  at  the  close  of  the 

ly*t  march;  fight,  rushed  in,  broke  through  the  enemy,  drove  them  from  one 

swamp  to  another,  and,  after  several  hours  of  brave  fighting, 

^Q,         compelled  them  to  seek  safety  in  a  distant  forest.     Major  Treat 

Treat's;      arriving  from  Northfield  with  100  men,  consisting  of  T^gtigH, 

J.     Pequot  and,  Mohea&;an  Indians,  joined  in  the  final  pursuit  ot  the 

enemy  (US-  *■  -aTiii  •!  •  i  « 

persed.        enemy.     Moseley  lost  but  two  men  m  the  vanous  attacks,  and 
7  or  8  only  were  wounded.     The  loss  of  the  enemy,  in  the  con- 
flicts of  the  day,  was  estimated  at  96.     The  next  day,  a  con- 
siderable body  of  the  same  Indians  threatened  an  attack  on  the 
fortified  house  at  Deerfield,  then  containing  a  garrison  of  only  27 
men  ;  but  the  commander,  making  a  delusive  show  of  a  strong 
force,  intimidated  them,  and  they  withdrew.    The  exposed  gar- 
Deer6e]d     rison  was  now  ordered  to  Hadley ;  Deerfield  was  abandoned  by 
desSroye  *  ^®  inhabitants ;  and  it  was  soon  after  wholly  destroyed  by  the 
Indians.     Hatfield,  Hadley,  and  Northampton  were  now  the 
frontier  towns  on  the  Connecticut.^ 
Perfidy  of        Early  in  October,  the  Springfield  Indians,  who  had  been  uni- 
Springfield   formly  friendly  to  the  English,  having  perfidiously  concerted 
lodians.       ^j^j^  ^q  enemy  to  burn  the  town  of  Springfield,  received  in  the 
night  into  their  fort,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  above  300  of 
Philip's  Indians.    The  plot,  however,  being  disclosed  by  a  fiiendly 
Indian  at  Windsor,  despatches  were  immediately  sent  to  major 
Treat,  then  at  Westfield  with  the  Connecticut  troops,  who  arrived 
at  Springfield  so  opportunely  as  to  save  a  considerable  part  of  the 

1  Hoyt,  105, 106.  Lothrop's  compaoy  was  a  choice  corps  of  young  men 
from  the  county  of  Essex.  Hubbard  says,  '<  they  were  the  flower  of  the  county." 
Captain  Lothrop  was  from  Salem.  This  disastrous  Fight  was  near  the  village 
now  called  Muddy  Brook,  in  the  southerly  part  of  Deerfield.  The  village  ma 
its  name  from  a  small  stream  there,  which  was  for  some  time  known  by  the 
name  of  Bloody  Brook.  "  On  the  spot  where  they  [Lothrop's  men]  were 
killed,  at  a  place  called  Muddy  Brook,  was  erected  a  monument  of  stone,  which 
now  remains."    Breck,  Century  Sermon. 

9  MaUier,  Magna!,  b.  7.  Hubbard^  Ind.  Wars.  Trumbull,  i.  888.  Hoyt,  IwL 
Wars,  106—108. 
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town  from  the  flames;  but  32  houses  were  already  consumed.^     1675. 
On  the  19th  of  October,  700  or  800  Indians  furiously  assailed  v^^s^^^^. 
the  town  of  Hadley,  on  all  sides ;  but  they  were  repulsed  by  the  Oct.  19. 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  forces.'  SnltS.**" 

At  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  the  three  United  Colonies,         ^ 
on  the  9th  of  September,  the  commissioners  for  Plymouth  colony  u.^Coioniei 
presented  a  narrative,  "  showing  the  manner  of  the  beginning  of  make  the 
the  present  war  with  the  Indians  of  Mount  Hope  and  Pocasset ;"  ]J|^^^S2[ 
and  it  was  concluded,  that  the  war  was  just  and  necessary,  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  jointly  prosecuted  by  all  the  United  Colonies;  and 
that  there  should  be  immediately  raised  1000  soldiers  out  of  the 
colonies,  in  such  proportions  as  the  articles  of  Confederation 
established:  Massachusetts,  527;  Plymouth,  158;  Connecticut, 
315.     At  an  adjourned  meeting,  the  comniissioners  declared  j.    .^ 
the  Narragansets  to  be  "  deeply  accessory  in  the.  present  bloody 
outrages"  of  the  Indians  that  were  at  open  war,  and  determined 
that  1000  more  soldiers  be  raised,  for  the  Narraganset  expedition, 
"  in  like  proportions  in  each  colony,  as  the  former  were."     The 
last  named  troops  were  to  march  into  the  Narraganset  country, 
to  obtain  satisfaction  of  those  Indians,  or  to  treat  them  as  ene- 
mies.    The  troops  were  raised.     Those  of  Massachusetts,  con- 
sisting of  six  companies  of  foot  and  a  troop  of  horse, ,  were 
commanded  by  major  Appleton ;  those  of  Plymouth,  con^sting 
of  two  companies,  by  major  Bradford ;  those  of  Connecticut, 
consisting  of  300,  and  150  Moheagan  and  Pequot  Indians,  di- 
vided into  five  companies,  by  major  Treat.     Josiah  Winslow, 
governor  of  Plymouth,  was  appointed  commander  in  chief.' 

On  ihe  8th  of  December,  the  Massachusetts  forces  marched  '^c.  6. 
fi-om  Boston,  and  were  soon  jomed  by  those  of  Plymouth.  S'Spcdi- 
The  troops  from  Connecticut  joined  them  on  the  18th,  at  Peta-  tion. 

quamscot.     At  break  of  day  the  next  morning,  they  commenced le. 

their  march,  through  a  deep  snow,  toward  the  enemy,  who  were  Colonial 
about  15  miles  distant  in  a  swamp,  at  the  edge  of  which  they  JJp^"*** 
arrived  at  one  in  the  afternoon.    The  Indians,  apprized  of  an  quamscot. 
armament  intended  against  them,  had  fortified  themselves  as 
strongly  as  possible  within  the  swamp.     The  English,  without 
waiting  to  draw  up  in  order  of  batde,  marched  forward  in  quest 
of  the  enemy's  camp.     Some  Indians,  appearing  at  the  edge  of 
the  swamp,  were  no  sooner  fired  on  by  the  English,  than  they 

I  Hubbard,  Ind.  Wars,  129—181.  Breck's  Century  Sennon.  «<  llie  nd 
tidings  of  Spring6e]d  calamity "  reached  Boston  7  October,  at  the  close  of  a 
day  of  Humiliation,  appointed  by  the  Council.  Mather,  Ind.  War,  16.  TrumbuH^ 
i.  336.    The  town  was  soon  rebuilt. 

S  Hubbard,  Ind.  Wais,  138.    Hutchinson,  1.  296. 

3  See  A.  D.  1672,  Jlrt.  Uirioif .  The  Massachusetts  troops,  headed  by  cap- 
tains Mosely  and  Davenport,  led  the  van ;  general  Winslow,  with  the  Plymouth 
companies,  formed  in  the  centre ;  and  the  -troops  of  Connecticut  formed  in  the 
rear  of  the  whole,  brought  up  by  major  Treat. 
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1675.     returned  the  fire,  and  fled.    The  whole  annj  now  entered  the 

>^*v^%./  swamp,  and  followed  the  Indians  to  their  fortress.    It  stood  oq 

l>«c.  la.       a  rising  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  swamp,  and  was  composed 

forTof  £   of  palisades,  which  were  encompassed  by  a  hedge,  nearly  a  rod 

Namctn-    thick.    It  had  but  one  practicable  entrance,  which  was  over  a 

"^^  log  or  tree,  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  that  aperture 

was  guarded  by  a  block-house.     Falling  providentially  on  this 

veiy  part  of  the  fort,  the  English  captains  entered  it,  at  the  head 

of  their  companies.     The  two  first,  Johnson  and  Davenport^ 

with  many  of  their  men,  were  shot  dead  at  the  entrance.     Four 

other  captains,  Gardner,  Gallop,  Siely,  and  Marshal,  were  also 

killed.     When  the  troops  had  eiSected  an  entrance,  they  attadcad 

the  Indians,  who  fought  desperately,  and  beat  the  English  out  of 

the  fort.     After  a  hard  fought  battle  of  three  hours,  the  Knglirfi 

Fort  taken,  became  masters  of  the  place,  and  set  fire  to  the  wigwams.    The 

gr^jjwami  jj^jj^jj^j.  ^f  ^^j^  ^^  599  q,.  500,  and  in  the  confla^tioo  many 

Indian  women  and  children  perished.  The  survivii]^  ladian 
men  fled  into  a  cedar  swamp,  at  a  small  distance ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish retired  to  their  quarters.  Of  the  English  there  were  kiUed 
and  wounded  about  230 ;  of  which  number  85  were  killed,  or 
died  of  their  wounds.  Of  the  Indians  1000  are  supposed  to 
have  perished. 
Oofe  of  the  The  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  troops  kept  the  field  several 
campaign,  ^eeks ;  but  without  any  considerable  achievement.  The  Ccmi- 
necticut  troops,  who  had  suffered  most  m  the  actioa,  were  so 
disabled,  that  it  was  Judged  necessary  for  them  to  return  faaoie. 
The  great  body  of  the  Narraganset  warriors  aooo  after  repaired 
to  the  Nipmucic  country.^ 

1  Hazard,  ii.  634,  585.  Hubbard,  Ind.  Ware,  141—166.  Ifatber,  IdA.  W», 
19,  20 ;  Magnal.  b.  7.  c.  6.  Hutchinson,  i.  297—^01.  Trumhull,  Conn.  b.  L 
G.  14.  Hoyt,  c.  7.  Potock,  an  Indian  counsellor  of  Nairaganset,  afterwiid 
taken  at  R.  Island,  and  executed  at  Boston,  acknowledged,  diat  tibe  Indiam  kit 
700  fighting  men  that  day  [18th.],  beside  SOO  who  died  of  tfidr  wotmdi.  Whit 
number  of  old  men,  women,  and  children,  perished  by  fire,  or  hy  honga-  and 
cold,  the  Indians  themselves  could  not  telL  Hubbard.  The  Nanaeanset  Fieht 
was  at  a  great  pine  and  cedar  swamp,  now  included  in  flie  &rm  of  jicdm  Cbilco, 
Esq.  of  Kmgston,  R.  Island.  Within  the  swamp  there  is  a  tract  of  eleralod 
ground,  called  an  island,  containing  4  or  5  acres.  Mr.  Clarke,  now  upwanb  of 
50  years  of  age,  remembers  that,  when  he  was  a  boy,  his  Mher  finrt  plouglMad 
it  up,  and  found  many  bushels  of  charred  com,  the  reUques  of  the  connagiation. 
C.  Mather  says,  the  tradition  is.  That  the  Indians  had  500  boaheU  of  com  ii 
stack.  Mr.  Baylies,  missionary  to  the  Narragansets  from  the  Society  lor  piop^ 
gating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  and  others  in  North  America,  lately  tnowod 
me  a  sample  of  this  com,  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Clarke ;  also  a  plan  of  the  awan^ 
with  the  island  and  fort,  £awn  by  the  proprietor.  The  swamp  b  8  or  4  mliaf 
to  the  west  of  the  village  in  South  Kinqraton,  formerly  called  Little  Beat,  nam 
the  borders  of  Richmond,  and  north  of  Cnarlestown,  R.  I.  At  the  place  of  tha 
fort,  an  Indian  pipe  and  various  Indian  utensils  have  been  dug  up. — >Mr.  Biyiw 
informs  me,  that  a  mile  and  a  half  or  2  miles  southeastward  of  the  Indian  me•^ 
ing  house  in  Charlestown,  there  is  still  to  be  seen  the  buiying  place  of  tte 
royal  iamfly  of  the  Nanagansots.  It  is  upwards  of  90  feet  long,  and  18  lest 
wide,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  trench  and  a  stone  wall. 
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Two  insurrections,  raised  in  Virginia  this  year,  without  grounds     1675. 
and  without  concert,  were  easily  suppressed.*     The  public  re-   v.^^s^-w' 
venue,  arising  from  the  customs  on  the  productions  of  Virginia,  ViigUut. 
amounted  to  £100,000  a  year.     That  colony  contained  50,000 
inhabitants.^    The  first  English  ship  that  arrived  at  West  Jersey,  ^'  ^tney. 
came  thb  year.^    The  militia  in  the  Province  of  Maine  amounted  Maine, 
to  700.4 

The  colony  of  New  York  offered  as  an  encouragement  to  New  York 
settlers  from  Europe,  00  acres  for  each  freeman,  30  for  his  wife,  Jej^g"'^** 
50  for  each  child,  and  50  for  each  servant.^ 

J^onard  Hoar,  president  of  Harvard  college,  died  at  Brain-  Death  of  u 
tree,  aged  45  years.*     William  Blackstone  died.'  bT^  ^' 

1  Chalmers,  b.  1.  829;  "  by  the  prudent  vigour  of  Uie  governor." 
ft  Chahners,  b.  1.  830. 

3  Stnith,  N.  Jersey,  70.     No  other  arrived  for  nearly  two  years. 

4  Chalmers,  b.  1.  607.  Kittery  contained  180;  \  ork,  80;  Wells  and  Cape 
Porpus,  80 ;  8aco  and  Winter  Harbour,  100 ;  Black  Point,  100 ;  Casco-Bay,  80 ; 
Sacadahock,  80. 

9  Council  minutes  of  N.  York,  in  Farmer  and  Moore*s  Collections,  ii.  190. 

6  M..ther,  Magnal.  b.  4.  129.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1650, 
and  in  1S58  went  to  England,  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  He  was  afterwards  settled  as  the  minister  of  Wensted 
in  Sussex,  but  was  ejected  for  his  nonconformity  in  1662.  Nonconformist*! 
Memorial,  ii.  222.  In  1672,  on  an  invitation  from  the  Old  South  church  in 
Boston,  he  returned  to  America,  and,  soon  after  his  arrival,  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College,  and  in  September  was  inducted  into  office.  Thou^ 
respectable  as  a  scholar  and  a  Christian,  the  situation  becoming  unpleaMnt  to 
him,  he  resigned  the  office  in  March  1675,  and  died  at  B^aintree  28  November. 
Dr.  Hoar,  wnUe  in  England,  married  a  daughter  of  lord  Lisle,  who  accompanied 
bim  to  New  England,  and  long  survived  him.  "  His  aged  and  pious  relict,  the 
late  Madam  Usher,  was  buried  in  the  same  tomb.  May  80, 1723."  Hancock'i 
Century  Sermon.    G.  Whitney's  Hl'^tory  of  Quincy. 

7  Memoirs  of  Mr.  William  Blackstone,  in  2  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  x.  171. 
Mr.  Blackstone  was  the  episcopal  minister,  who  was  seated  on  the  peninsula  of 
Shawrout,  now  Boston,  in  1630.  See  that  year.  In  1684  "  aU  the  inhabitants 
of  Boston  purchased  of  him  all  his  right  and  title  to  the  peninsula  of  Shawniut, 
he  having  been  the  first  European  occupant,  each  of  whom  paid  him  six  shil- 
lings, and  some  of  them  more.'*  With  the  proceeds  of  this  sale  he  purchased 
cattle,  and  removed  to  Pawtucket  river,  now  known  by  his  own  name,  a  few 
miles  northward  of  Providence,  R»  I.  **  near  the  southern  part  of  that  which  is 
DOW  the  town  of  Cumberland."  lb.  and  [Account  of  Providence]  ix.  174.  Dr. 
Parsons  of  Providence,  who  has  vi^ted  the  place,  gives  me  this  description  of 
k.  **  Blackstone  lived  and  died  about  2  miles  north  of  Pawtucket,  on  the  east- 
em  bank  of  the  Blackstone  river  and  within  a  few  rods  of  Whipple's  bridsre. 
A  few  yards  west  of  his  house  is  a  small  round  eminence,  called  Study  HUl^ 
for  its  being  his  place  of  retirement  for  study  and  meditation— or,  as  the  neigh- 
boure  say,  for  writing  his  sermons.  The  ground  where  his  house  stood  being  at 
t  bend  of  the  river,  he  could  see  a  long  extent  of  the  river  from  his  door,  in  a 
•outh  direction.  The  cellar  and  well  are  visible  to  this  day.  He  was  buried  2 
•r  8  rod^  north  of  his  house  in  a  ground  20  feet  square,  which  contains  also  the 
grave  of  his  wife,  and  of  a  stranger  more  recently  interred.  His  own  grave  is 
marked  by  a  large  rouml  white  stone." — The  "  Memoirs  "  of  him  say :  *<  His 
wife,  Mrs.  Sarah  Blackstone,  died  in  the  middle  of  June,  1673.  His  death  oc- 
curred Blay  26,  1675,  having  lived  in  New  England  about  fifty  yean."  See 
Sdow's  Hist  BotftDD,  c.  10. 
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1676. 

The  Narragansets,  in  retreating  from  their  country,  drove  ef 
firom  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Warwick  15  horses,  50  neat 
cattle,  and  200  sheep.  On  the  iOth  of  February,  1500  Indians 
fell  upon  Lancaster ;  plundered  and  burned  a  great  part  of  the 
town ;  and  killed  or  took  40  persons  ;^  on  the  21st,  200  or  300 
of  the  Narraganset  and  other  Indians  surprised  Med6eld,  and 
burned  nearly  one  half  of  the  town  ;^  on  the  25th,  the  Indians 
assaulted  the  town  of  Weymouth,  and  burned  7  or  8  houses  and 
barns.  On  tlie  13th  of  March,  they  burned  the  whole  town  of 
Groton  ^  to  the  ground,  excepting  4  garrisoned  houses  ;  on  the 
17th,  they  entirely  burned  Warwick,  with  the  exception  of  one 
house ;  and  on  the  26th,  they  laid  most  of  the  town  of  Mari- 


1  Harrington,  Century  Sermon.  Hubbard.  WUlard,  History  of 
Mr.  Harrington  says,  it  was  confessed  by  the  Indians  themselves,  after  Ifte  peace, 
that  their  number  was  1500.  There  were  more  than  60  families  Id  Lancaster. 
The  Indians,  according  to  Hubbard,  destroyed  about  one  half  of  the  bulkUngs. 
After  Icilling  a  number  of  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  the  IndiaiM 
directed  their  course  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Rowlandson,  the  minister  of  the  place, 
situated  on  the  brow  of  a  small  hill.  It  was  filled  with  soldiers  and  iDhalMtanls 
to  the  number  of  42,  and  was  defended  with  determined  bravery  upwards  of 
two  hours.  The  enemy  at  length  succeeded  in  setting  the  house  on  fire ;  and 
the  inhabitants,  finding  farther  resistance  useless,  were  compelled  Co  surrender, 
to  avoid  perishing  in  its  ruins.  No  other  garrison  was  de^roj^ed.  One  man 
only  escaped ;  the  rest,  12  in  number,  were  either  put  to  death  on  the  spoU  or 
reserved  for  torture.  The  number  of  the  slain  and  captives  wis  at  least  90. 
No  less  than  17  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rowlandson*s  family,  and  connexions,  were 
put  to  death,  or  taken  prisoners.  Mrs.  Rowlandson  was  talien  by  a  Narraganset 
Indian,  and  sold  to  Quamopin,  a  Sagamore,  who  was  connected  with  Ptuup  by 
marriage ;  their  squaws  being  sisters.  Mrs.  Rowlandson  wrote  an  mteresting 
Narrative  of  her  Captivity.  Referring  to  the  approach  of  the  Indians  to  her 
husband's  garrisoned  house,  she  says — "  and  quickly  it  was  the  dolefitUest  day 
that  ever  mine  eyes  saw."  An  abridgement  of  her  Narrative,  by  the  writer  of 
the  History  of  the  town,  with  a  particular  account  of  the  destruction  of  Lancas> 
ter,  is  inserted  in  Fanner  and  Moore's  Hist.  Collections,  1824,  and  in  the 
Worcester  Magazine,  1826.  Tlie  writer  of  these  valuable  historical  essajns  is  a 
son  of  the  late  President  Willard  of  Harvard  College. — The  sjrmpatinr  of  the 
capital,  and  the  \igi1ance  of  the  government,  toward  the  fiontier  setuements, 
appear  in  the  colonial  papers  of  those  times.  Governor  Prince,  in  a  letter  dated 
at  Boston  '*  1675-6,  10  Feb.  at  night,"  writes :  "  The  Indian  Spye  sent  out  as  I 
heretofore  wrote  is  last  night  returned  to  capt.  Gookins,  and  informs  that  die 
Narrogansets  are  got  to  the  Quebaug and  the  Indians  intended  the  morn- 
ing of  this  day  300  of  them  to  fall  upon  Lancaster,  alias  Nasheway.'*  Hinckley, 
MSS.  V.  i. — The  town  of  Lancaster  remained  desolate  about  four  years.  Sho- 
Ian,  who  conveyed  the  land  to  the  English,  always  behaved  in  a  peaceable  and 
friendly  manner  tow^ards  them ;  and  Matthew,  his  nephew,  who  succeeded  him 
as  sachem,  was  always  on  good  terms  with  them  ;  but  Sagamore  Sam,  a  nephew 
and  successor  of  Matthew,  joined  Philip  in  his  rebellion,  was  taken  by  die 
English,  and  executed  as  a  rebel.    Harrington,  Centuiy  Sermon. 

9  Though  there  were  2  or  300  soldiers  at  Medfield,  the  Indians  did  that  mis- 
chief, and  killed  about  18  persons,  men,  women,  and  children.    I.  Mather. 

3  Groton  contained  about  40  dwelling  houses.    Its  inhabitants  now  desert- 
ed it. 
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borough  in  ashes.^    On  the  same  day,  captain  Pierce  of  Scituate,     1676. 
who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  governor  and  council  of  Plymouth   >^"v^%^ 
colony  with  about  50  English,  and  20  friendly  Indians  of  Cape  Cod,  Pijrce  and 
was  cut  off  by  the  enemy  with  most  of  his  party.     Two  days  °    "' 
afterward  the  Indians  fell  upon  Rehoboth,  and  burned  40  dwelling  Rehoboth 
bouses,  and  about  30  foams  ;  and,  the  day  after,  about  30  houses  burnt, 
in  Providence.^    The  inhabitants  of  Wrentham,  apprehensive  of  Providencei 
danger,  withdrew  from  the  town ;  and,  after  their  departure,  the  Wrenthan. 
enemy  came  upon  it,  and  burned  nearly  all  their  houses.^ 

Although  there  were  several  parties  of  Indians  scattered  over 
the  country,  yet  the  main  body  of  them  lurked  in  the  woods 
between  Brookfield,  Marlborough,  and  Connecticut  river.     Early  ^  .j^ 
in  April,  they  did  some  mischief  at  Chelmsford,^  Andover,  and  Chelmsford, 
in  the  vicinity  of  those  places.*     Having,  on  the   1 7th  of  the 
same  month,  burned  the  few  deserted  houses  at  Marlborough, 
they,  the  next  day,  violently  attacked  Sudbury ;  burned  several  Sodbnry  9» 
houses  and  bams ;  and  killed  10  or  12  of  the  English,  who  had  ^^k^ 
come  from  Concord  to  the  assistance  of  their  neighbours.     Cap- 
tain Wadsworth,  sent  at  this  juncture  from  Boston  with  about  50 
men,  to  relieve  Marlborough,  after  having  marched  25  miles, 
learning  that  the  enemy  had  gone  through  the  woods  toward 
Sudbury,  turned  immediately  back  in  pursuit  of  them.     When 
the  troops  were  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  they  espied,  at  no 
great  distance,  a  party  of  Indians,  apparently  about   100,  who, 
by  retreating,  as  it  through  fear,  drew  the  English  above  a  mile 
into  the  woods ;  when  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  supposed  to 
be  about  500,  suddenly  surrounded  them,  and  precluded  the 
possibility  of  their  escape.     The  gallant  leader  and  his  brave  Capt.Wadf- 
soldiers  fought  with  desperate  valour ;  but  they  fell  a  prey  to  the  J^"^,^ 
numbers,  the  artifice,  and  bravery  of  their  enemy.     The  few  ny  sUin. 
who  were  taken  alive,  were  destined  to  tortures  unknown  to 


1  The  inhabitants  of  Marlborough  deserted  the  town ;  and  what  few  houses 
were  left,  were  burnt  by  the  Indians  19  April.     I.  Mather. 

9  In  one  of  these  houses  were  the  records  of  Providence,  which  included  those 
of  the  plantations  around  it,  and  they  were  destroyed.  On  this  occasion  a  num^ 
ber  of  families  removed  from  Providence  to  Newport ;  and  100  years  afterward, 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  about  1000  persons  removed  from  Newport 
to  Providence.  Verbal  information  from  the  respected  antiquarian  Friend, 
Moses  Brown,  of  Providence. 

3  Bean,  Century  Sermon,  1773.  Wrentham  was  incorporated  in  1673;  and 
is  said  to  have  received  that  name  because  some  of  the  nrst  settlers  came  from 
Wrentham  in  England.  At  the  time  of  its  incorporation,  it  contained  16  familiet. 
After  its  destruction  by  the  Indians,  the  inhabitants  returned  in  1680.    lb. 

4  Hubbard  ascribes  this  mischief  to  the  Indians  of  Wamesit,  a  place  near 
Chelmsford,  bordering  on  the  Merrimack ;  but  he  does  them  the  justice  to  say, 
that  they  **  had  been  provoked  by  the  rash,  unadvised,  and  cruel  acts  of  some  of 
the  Enelish,"  toward  the  close  of  the  preceding  year. 

^  5  Hubbard  says,  that  on  the  15th^of  April,  15  houses  wer9  burnt  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  near  Chelmsford.  ' 
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their  coropanioDS,  who  had  the  happier  lot  to  die  ia  the  field  of 
battle.^ 

About  the  same  time,  the  Indians  burned  19  houses  and  barns 
at  Scituate ;  but  they  were  bravely  encountered  and  repulsed  faj 
the  inhabitants.  On  the  8th  of  May,  they  burned  and  destroyed 
17  houses  and  bams  at  Bridgewater.^  On  the  11  tb,  they^  a9- 
sauhed  the  town  of  Plymouth,  and  burned  11  bouses  and  5 
bams  ;  and,  two  days  after,  they  burned  7  houses  and  2  bams 
in  that  town,  and  the  remaining  houses  in  Namasket. 

Several  large  bodies  of  Indians  having  assembled  at  Connecti- 
cnt  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Deer6eld,  the  inhabitants  of  Hadleji 
Hatfield,  and  Northampton,  on  receiving  the  intelligence,  com- 
bined for  their  extirpation.  On  the  18th  of  May  160  soMien^ 
destined  for  that  enterprise,  marched  silently  20  miles  in  the 
dead  of  night,  and,  a  little  before  break  of  day,  surprised  the 
enemy,  whom  they  found  asleep  and  without  guards,  at  their 
principal  quarters.  The  first  notice  of  their  approach  was  given 
by  a  discharge  of  their  guns  into  the  wigwams.  Some  of  the 
Indians,  in  their  consternation,  mn  directly  into  tbe  river,  and 
were  drowned.  Others  betook  themselves  to  their  bark  canoes ; 
and,  having  in  their  hurry  forgotten  their  paddles,  were  canied 
down  the  falls,  and  dashed  against  the  rocks.  Manv  of  tbem, 
endeavouring  to  secrete  themselves  under  the  banks  of  tbe  river, 
were  discovered  and  slain.  In  this  action,  distinguisbed  by  the 
name  of  the  Fall  Fight,  the  enemy  lost  300  men,  women,  and 
children.  The  Indians,  recovering  from  their  surprise,  and  fall- 
ing on  the  rear  of  the  English  on  their  return,  killed  captain 
Turner,  commander  of  the  expedition,  and  38  of  tns  men.* 


1  Some  historians  say,  that  captain  Wadsworth^s  company  was  entirely  cot  oit, 
others,  that  a  few  escaped  ;  some  represent  it  as  consisting  of  60 ;  sotae,  of  7S 
men ;  all  a^ree,  that  50  at  least  were  killed.  Captain  Broclebvik  and  moM 
others  "  fell  into  his  company  as  he  marched  along ; "  and  this  acce!>sioD  may 
account  for  the  difference  in  the  narratives.  President  Wadswortb  of  Harvard 
College,  a  son  of  captain  Wadsworth,  caused  a  decent  monument  to  be  after^ 
ward  erected  over  the  grave  of  these  heroes,  from  which  I  copied  the  following 
Inscription  :  "  Captain  Samuel  Wadsworth  of  Milton,  his  Lieut.  Sharp  of  Brook- 
lin,  Capt.  Broclehank  of  Rowley,  with  about  Twenty  Six  other  Souldkn,  fitt- 
ing for  the  defence  of  their  country,  were  slain  by  the  Indian  enemy  ApHI  lSth» 
1676,  and  lye  buried  in  this  place.'*  The  monument  stands  about  2  milei  to 
the  west  of  Sudbury  Causeway,  about  one  mile  southward  of  the  chur^  in  Old 
Sudbury,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  great  road  from  Boston  to 
Worcester.     It  is  an  oblong  pile  of  rough  stones,  with  a  slate  stone  at  the  end. 

2  Viliile  the  inhabitants  courafi:eouslv  sallied  forth  from  their  garriaons  to  Mrt 
the  enemy,  a  storm  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  providentiauy  contrihutafto 
save  the  town  from  entire  conflagration.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Bridfewalflr» 
though  by  its  local  situation  peculiarly  exposed,  never  lost  one  of  its  i]£diitaiiii 
in  tins  war.    C.  Mather. 

3  See  a  particular  account  of  this  Fight,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  of  Deerfield,  in 
the  Appendix  to  his  edition  of  Williams'  Redeemed  Captive.  Of  the  800  In- 
dians there  were  170  fighting  men.  Mather,  Ind.  War,  81.  But  one  of  te 
English  was  killed  in  the  engagement.   Hubbard,  Ind.  Wan,  825,  note.    Tto 
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On  the  30th  of  May,  a  great  body  of  Indians,  supposed  to  be     1676. 
600  or  700,  appeared    before    Hatfield.      Having  burned    12    v^n/-^/ 
bouses  and   bams  without  the  fortification,  they  attacked  the  "'*^^'^ 
bouses  that  were  enclosed  with  palisades,  in  the  centre  of  the 
town ;  but  26  resolute  young  men  of  Hadley  adventuring  over 
the  river,  and  boldly  charging  the  enemy,  they  instantly  fled  from 
the  town,  with  the  loss  of  25  of  their  men. 

Though  Massachusetts  was  the  chief  theatre  of  the  war.  Con-  Connecdciit 
necticut,  her  sister  colony,  was  active  in  the  suppression  of  the  |* 'w**^*  ™ 


common  enemy.  Volunteer  companies  had  been  formed  early 
in  the  year,  principally  from  New  London,  Norwich,  and  Stoning- 
ton,  which  associated  with  tliem  a  number  of  Moheagans,  Pequots, 
and  Nurragansets.  These  companies  ranged  the  Narraganset 
country,  and  greatly  harassed  the  hostile  Indians.  In  one  of 
these  excursions,  in  March,  captain  Denison,  of  Stonington, 
rendered  signal  service  to  the  cause,  by  the  capture  of  Nanunt- 
tenoo,  the  head  sachem  of  all  the  Narragansets.^  Between  the 
spring  and  the  succeeding  autumn,  the  volunteer  captains,  with 
tlieir  flying  parties,  made  ten  or  twelve  expeditions,  in  which 
they  killed  and  took  230  of  the  enemy ;  took  50  muskets ;  and 
brought  in  160  bushels  of  their  corn.  They  drove  all  the  Nar- 
raganset Indians,  excepting  those  of  Ninnigret,  out  of  their 
country.  This  sachem  had  formerly  given  the  colonies  much 
trouble ;  but  in  this  war  he  refused  to  join  the  other  Narraganset 
sachems.  The  Narraganset  Indians,  who  joined  the  Connecticut 
volunteers,  were  Am  men.* 

The  assembly  of  Connecticut,  at  their  session  in  May,  voted  Atteniblf 
350  men,  who  were  to  be  a  standing  army,  to  defend  the  conn-  '^*^^2I^ 
try,  and  harass  the  enemy.     Major  John  Talcot  was  ap[)ointed  ^^^^ 
to  the  chief  command.     Early  in  June,  Talcot  marched  from 
Norwich  with  about  ^^50  soldiers,  and  200  Moheagan  and  Pequot 
Indians,  into  the  Wabaquasset  country ;  but  found  the  country 
entirely  deserted,  as  well  as  the  fort  and  wigwams  at  Wabaquas- 

loss  of  some  of  Turner's  men  is  thus  accounted  for.  Going  out  on  horseback, 
fliey  had  alighted  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Indian  rendezvous,  and  tied 
their  horses  to  the  trees.  The  Indians  fell  on  the  guards,  left  with  the  hones, 
and  killed  some  of  them.    Hiese  are  included  in  the  88. 

1  He  had  ventured  down  from  the  northern  wilderness  toward  Seaconck,  near 
die  seat  of  Philip,  to  procure  seed  com,  to  plant  the  towns  which  the  English 
had  deserted  on  Connecticut  river.  This  sachem  was  a  son  of  Miantonomoh, 
and  inherited  the  pride  of  his  father.  He  would  not  accept  hii  life,  when  offered 
on  the  condition,  that  he  should  make  peace  with  the  English.  When  he  wac 
mfbrmed,  that  it  was  determined  to  put  him  to  death,  he  said,  "  I  like  it  well ; 
I  shidl  die  before  my  heart  is  soft,  or  I  shall  have  spoken  any  Oiing  unworthy  of 
myself"  The  Moheagan  sachem,  his  counsellors,  and  the  principal  Pequots, 
afalot  him  at  Stonington.    Trumbull. 

^  Trumbull,  i.  3m),  362.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  in  all  these  expeditions} 
the  English  had  not  one  man  killed  or  wounded. 


\ 
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1676.     set.^     On  the  6th  of  June,  the  army  marched  to  Cbanaeons^unfi 
v^-^^-w/   in  the  Nipmuck  country,  where  ihey  killed  19  Indians,  and  took 
33  captives ;  and  thence  marched  hy  Quabaog  to  Noithampton. 
Indians        On  the  1 2th  of  June,  four  days  after  their  arrival  at  Nortbarop- 
tttickHad-  ^Q„^  about  700  Indians  made  a  furious  attack  upon  Hadley ;  bat 
*^ '  major  Talcot,  with  these  gallant  soldiers,  soon  appeared  for  the 

Jjercpu       j-giief  of  the  garrison,  and  drove  off  the  enemy.     Oa  the  3d  of 
July,  the  same  troops,  on  their  march  toward  Narraganset,  sur- 
prised the  main  hody  of  the  enemy  by  the  side  of  a  large  cedar 
swamp,  and   attacked  them  so   suddenly,   that  a  considerable 
Numbera      number  of  them  was   killed   and   taken  on  the  spot.      Others 
taken.*"      escaped  to  the  swamp,  which  was  immediately  surrounded  by 
the  E'lglisf) ;  who,  after  an  action  of  two  or  three  hours,  killed 
and  took  171.     Soon  after,  they  killed  and  took  67,  near  Provi- 
dence and  Warwick.     About  the  5th  of  July,  the  army  returned 
to   Connecticut ;    and   in   tlieir   return   took   60   more  of  the 
enemy  .^ 
Indians  be-       Thus  pursued,  and  hunted  from  one  lurking  place  to  another, 
come  dis-     straitened  for  provisions,  and  debilitated  by  hunger  and  disease, 
**'"™*   *     the  Indians  became  divided,  scattered,  and  disheartened  ;  and  in 
July  and  August  began  to  come  in  to  the  English,  and  to  surren- 
der themselves  to  the  mercy  of  their  conquerors.     Philip,  who 
had  fled  to  the  Mohawks,  having  provoked  instead  of  conciliating 
that  warlike  nation,  had   been  obliged  to  abandon  their  country  ; 
and  he  was  now,  with  a  large  body  of  Indians   lurking  about 
Mount  Hope.^     The  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  soldiers  were 
Aoff.9.        vigilant  and  intrepid,  in  pursuit  of  him  ;  and,  on  the  2d  of  Au- 
PhUip  it      gust,  captain  Church,  with  about  30  of  his  own  soldiers  and  20 
lowM^manv  Confederate  Indians,  surprised  him  in  his  quarters ;  lolled  about 
•f  hit  men.    130  of  his  men,  and  took   his  wife  and  son  prisoners.     Philip 
himself  but  just  escaped  with  his  life. 

About  ten  days  after.  Church  being  then  on  Rhode  Island 
with  a  handful  of  volunteers,  an  Indian  deserter  brought  him 
information,  that  Philip  was  in  Mount  Hope  neck ;  and  ofiered 
to  guide  him  to  the  place  and  help  to  kill  him.  He  told  him, 
that,  just  before  he  came  away,  Philip  killed  his  brother  for  pro- 

1  This  Indian  town  lay  in  the  S.  W.  comer  of  Woodstock,  which,  to  tiiis  day. 
is  called  there,  a^  it  h  here  written  after  Dr.  Trumhull,  Wth-a^qwiM'^et,  It 
was  probably  never  afterward  inhabited  by  Indians.  A  township  was  gianted 
there  10  years  after  i\\\<  time,  and  settled  by  English  colonists.  See  a.  d.  1686. 
Tradition  gives  no  account  of  Indiani  there  since  the  English  settlement. 

S  From  about  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  6th  of  July,  the  Connecticiit 
volunteers,  and  the  troops  under  major  Talcot,  killed  and  took  about  490  In* 
dians.     Trumbull. 

3  It  was  commonly  repo*ted,  that,  with  the  design  of  drawing  the  Mohawka 
into  the  war,  Philip  had  killed  some  of  that  nation  in  the  wo<^,  and  imputed 
their  death  to  th;)  English ;  but  that  one  of  the  Indians,  who  was  left  for  deM^ 
revived,  and  informed  his  countrymen  of  the  truth.    HutoUnton. 
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posing  an  expedient  of  peace  with  the  English ;  that  he  had  fled     1676. 
lor  fear  of  the  same  fate  ;  and  that  he  wanted  to  kill  Philip,  in   ^^^^^-^^ 
revenge  of  his  brother's  death.     Church,  who  never  allowed 
himself  to  lose  a  moment's  time,  instandy  set  out  in  pursuit  of 
him,  with  a  small  company  of  English  and   Indians.     On  his 
arrival  at  the  swamp,  he  made  a  disposition  of  his  men  at  proper 
distances  and  stations,  so  as  to  form   an  ambuscade,  putting  an 
Englishman  and  an  Indian  together  behind  such  coverts  as  were 
found  ;  and  his  company  soon  commenced  a  fire  on  the  enemy's 
shelter,  which  was  discovered  on  the  margin  of  the  swamp.     It 
was  open,  in  the  Indian  manner,  on  the  side  oext  to  the  swamp, 
to  favour  a  sudden  flight.     Philip,  at  the  instant  of  the  fire  from 
the  English,  seizing  his  gun,  fled  toward  the  thickets,  but  ran  in 
a  direction  toward  an  English  soldier  and  an  Indian,  who  were 
at  the  station  assigned  them  by  captain  Church.     When  he  was 
within  fair  shot,  the  Englishman  snapped  his  gun,  but  it  missed  phJip^Jj 
fire.     He  then  bade  the  Indian  fire,  and  he  instantly  shot  him  killed, 
through  the  heart. 

The  death  of  Pliilip,  in  retrospect,  makes  different  impressions 
from  what  were  made  at  the  time  of  the  event.  It  was  dien  con- 
sidered as  the  extinction  of  a  virulent  and  implacable  enemy ;  it 
is  now  viewed  as  the  fall  of  a  great  warrior,  a  penetrating  states- 
man, and  a  mighty  prince.  It  then  excited  universal  joy  and 
congratuladon,  as  a  prelude  to  the  close  of  a  merciless  war ;  it 
now  awakens  sober  reflections  on  the  instability  of  empire,  the 
peculiar  desdny  of  the  aboriginal  race,  and  the  inscrutable  de- 
crees of  Heaven.  Tlie  patriotism  of  the  man  was  then  overlook- 
ed in  the  cruelty  of  the  savage ;  and  litde  allowance  was  made 
for  the  natural  jealousy  of  the  sovereign,  on  account  of  the 
barbarities  of  the  warrior.  Philip,  in  die  progress  of  the  English 
setdements,  foresaw  the  loss  of  his  territory,  and  the  extinction 
of  his  tribe ;  and  made  one  mighty  eflbrt  to  prevent  those  cala- 
mities.^ 

1  Our  pity  for  the  misfortunes  of  tiu»  ereat  warrior  and  prince  would  be  fltill 
heightened,  if  we  could  entirely  rely  on  me  tradition  (mentioned  by  Callender, 
73.),  That  Philip  and  his  chiei  old  men  were  at  iir^t  averse  to  the  war;  that 
Philip  wept  with  grief,  at  the  news  of  the  first  English  who  were  killed ;  and 
that  he  was  pressed  into  his  measures  by  the  irresbtible  importunity  of  his  young 
warriors.  The  assurance,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  equi^  of  our  ancestors,  in 
giving  the  natives  an  equivalent  for  their  lands,  is  highly  consoling.  Hie  up- 
right and  respected  governor  Winslow,  in  a  letter  dated  at  Marshfield  1  May 
1676,  observes :  "  I  think  I  can  clearly  say,  that  before  these  present  troubles 
broke  out,  the  English  did  not  possess  one  foot  of  land  in  this  colony,  but  what 
was  fairly  obtained  by  honest  purchase  of  the  Indian  proprietors.  We  first 
made  a  law,  that  none  should  purchase  or  receive  of  gift  any  land  of  the  Indians, 
without  the  knowledge  and  allowance  of  our  Court.  And  lest  yet  tkey  should 
be  streightened,  we  ordered  that  Mount  Hope,  Pocasset,  and  several  other  necks 
of  the  best  land  in  the  colony,  becaase  most  suitable  and  convenient  for  them, 
should  never  be  bought  out  of  their  hands.'*  See  Hubbard^s  Narrative  (where 
t^  important  letter  u  inserted  entire)  and  Hazard,  ColL  ii.  531 — 534. 
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1676.         The  death  of  PhUip  was  the  signal  of  complete  victory.     The 
^^■v'-^^   Indians,  in  all  the  neighbouring  country,  now  generally  submitted 
to  the  English,  or  fled,  and  incorporated  themselves  with  distant 
Eflfects  of     and  strange  nations.     In  this  short  but  tremendous  war,  about 
the  war.       600  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  England,  composing  its  principal 
strengtli,  were  either  killed  in  battle,  or  murdered  by  the  enemy; 
12  or  13  towns  were  entirely  destroyed  ;  and  about  600  build- 
ings, chiefly  dwelling  houses,  were  burnt.     In  additiou  to  these 
calamities,  the  colpnies  contracted  an  enormous  debt ;  while,  bj 
the  loss  of  their  substance  through  the  ravages  of  the  enemy, 
their  resources  were  greatly  diminished.^ 
Complaints       The  New  England  colonies,  in  this  impoverished  and  calamit- 
!r  ^"rt^h*'  ^"^  state,  were  destined  to  a  new  scene  of  trouble,  which  dosed 
ffEngiand  at  length  very  inauspiciously  to  their  liberties.     Complaints  were 
felonies,      brought  against  then),  the  preceding  year,  by  tlie  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  England,   for  their  disregard    to  the  acts  of 
navigation.     The  complainants  stated,  '^  that  the  inhabitants  of 
New  England  not  only  traded  to  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  en- 
couraged foreigners  to  go  and  trafiic  with  them  ;  that  they  sup- 
plied the  other  plantations  with  those  foreign  productions,  wfaidi 
ought  only  to  be  sent  to  England  ;  that,  having  thus  made  New 
England  the  great  staple  of  the  colonies,  the  navigation  of  the 
kingdom  was  gready  prejudiced,  the  national  revenues  were  kxh 
paired,  the   people   were   extremely  impoverished ;  that  such 
abuses,  at  the  same  time  that  they  will  entirely  destroy  tbe  trade 


1  Hubbard,  Narrative  of  the  Indian  Wars  in  New  England.  Increase  Mather, 
Brief  Histoiy  of  the  War  with  the  Indians  in  New  England.  Church,  History 
of  King  Philip's  War.  Mather,  Ma^al.  b.  7.  c.  6.  CalleDder,  HIstoricai  Db- 
course,  78 — 81.  Neal,  History  of  New  England.  Hutchinmrn,  Hittoiy  ef 
Massachusetts,  i.  285 — 308.  Trumbull,  History  of  Connecticut,  i.  842-— S51. 
Adams,  History  of  New  England,  118 — 127.  Morse  and  Paridi,  Compendioai 
History  of  New  England,  249—264.  Hoyt.  History  of  Indian  Wars.  On  the 
losses,  and  the  population,  of  the  New  England  colonies  at  thit  period,  tee 
Judge  Davis's  Note  a.  a.  in  Appendix  to  Morton ;  where  also  may  be  found 
many  historical  facts,  from  original  sources,  iUustrative  of  PhlDp's  War.  !■ 
Plymouth  colony,  **  a  tax  of  one  thousand  pounds  was  levied  In  Mardi  l€7i. 
The  highest  tax  in  any  former  year  wao  £260.** — A  sketch  of  the  Indian  war  iii 
another  part  of  New  England  is  subjoined.  Within  twenty  daya  after  Phflip 
kindled  the  war  at  the  southward,  the  flame  broke  out  in  the  most  northeoatcfiy 
part  of  the  country,  at  the  distance  of  200  miles ;  and,  in  the  years  1676  and 
1676,  most  of  the  plantations  in  the  Province  of  Maine,  with  those  on  the  riwr 
Pascataqua,  partook  in  the  general  calamity.  After  the  death  of  Philip,  the 
Massachusetts  forces,  which  were  then  at  liberty  to  turn  their  arms  Into  dut 
quarter,  surprised  about  400  of  the  Eastern  Indians  at  Cochecho  (  Sept.  6, 1619) 
and  took  them  prisoners.  One  half  of  them  being  found  accessory  to  the  bte 
rebellion,  7  or  8,  who  were  known  to  have  killed  any  Englishmen,  were  con- 
demned and  hanged ;  the  rest  were  sold  in  foreign  parts,  for  slaves.  TYMom 
were  called  strange  Indians,  who  had  fled  from  the  southward,  and  taken  relofS 
among  the  Penacooks.  This  stroke  humbled  the  Indians  in  the  east,  aMMUfh 
the  war  with  them  continued  until  the  spring  of  1678.  See  the  ahov«  dlid 
authorities,  and  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  i.  183—168. 
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of  England,  will  leave  no  sort  of  dependence  from  that  country  1676. 
to  this."  The  governors  of  these  colonies  were  now  commanded,  v^grv*^ 
by  royal  authority,  to  enforce  a  strict  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
trade.  Commissions  were  transmitted,  empowering  proper  per- 
sons to  administer  an  oath,  framed  to  secure  a  strict  observance 
of  those  laws.  To  add  weight  to  these  measures,  it  was  deter- 
mined, '^  that  no  Mediterranean  passes  should  be  granted  to 
New  England,  to  protect  its  vessels  against  the  Turks,  till  it  is 
seen  what  dependence  it  will  acknowledge  oo  his  majesty,  or 
whether  his  custom  house  cifficers  are  received  as  in  other  cok>- 
nies.  * 

A  treaty  of  peace  was  made  on  the  6th  of  November  between  inditntie^ 
the  governor  and  council  of  Massachusetts  and  Mogg,  a  Penob-  <y« 
scot  Indian,  in  behalf  of  the  sachems  of  Penobscot.     This  was 
the  first  treaty  made  with  any  of  the  Tarrateens,  or  eastern 
Indians.^ 

The  malecontents  in  Virginia,  taking  advantage  of  a  war  with  Baoon'ire- 
the  Susquehannah  Indians,  excited    the  people    to    rebellion,  vil^iiir 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  a  bold,  seditious,  and  eloquent  young  man, 
who  had  been  concerned  in  a  recent  insurrection,  now  offering 
himself  as  the  leader  of  the  insurgents,  was  chosen  their  general ; 
and  soon  after  entered  Jamestown  with  600  armed  followers. 
Having  besieged  the  grand  assembly,  then  convened  in  the  capi- 
tal, he  compelled  it  to  grant  whatever  he  demanded.     On  finding 
himself  denounced  after  his  departure,  as  a  rebel,  by  a  proclama- 
tion of  governor  Berkeley,  he  returned  indignantly  to  Jamestown. 
The  aged  governor,  unsupported,  and  almost  abandoned,  fled 
precipitately  to  Accomack,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  colony ; 
and,  collecting  those  who  were  well  afi^ted  toward  his  govern- 
ment, began  to  oppose  the  insurgents.     Several  skirmishes  were 
fought,  with  various  success.     A  party  of  the  insurgents  burned 
Jamestown.     Those  districts  of  the  colony,  which  adhered  to  Ja«»«town 
the  old  administration,  were  laid  waste.     The   estates  of  the 
loyalists  were  confiscated.     Women,  whose  fathers  or  husbands 
obeyed  what  they  deemed  the  legal  government,  were  carried 
forcibly  along  with  the  soldiers.     The  governor,  in  retaliation, 
seized  the  estates  of  many  of  the  insurgents,  and  executed  sev- 
eral of  their  leaders  by  martial  law.     In  the  midst  of  these  -.    .    - 
calamities  Bacon,  the  author  of  them,  sickened  and  died ;  and  Bacon, 
the  flames  of  war  expired.     This  rebellion  cost  the  colony 
i&100,000.^    The  principal  causes  of  this  rebellion  are  supposed 


I  Chalmers,  b.  1.  400—402. 

3  Belknap,  ut  tupra.    Hutchinson,  i.  347.    Hubbard,  Ind.  Wars,  877— 380» 
where  the  Treaty  b  inserted. 
3  Chahners,  b.  1.  382—335.    Beverly,  b.  1.  c.  4.    When  Bacon  «  blocked  up 
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1676.     to  have  been,  the  extremely  bw  price  of  tobacco,  and  die  iB 

v^-v*-^"  treatment  of  the  planters  in  the  exchange  of  goods  for  it ;  the 

splitting  of  the  colony  into  proprietaries,  contrary  to  the  original 

charters,  and  the  extravagant  taxes  to  which  they  were  subje^edy 

to  relieve  themselves  from  those  grants ;  the  heavy  restraiotB  aad 

burdens  laid  upon  their  trade  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  the 

disturbance  given  by  the  Indians.^ 

Custom  of        The  whole  custom  of  tobacco  from  Virginia,  collected  in  Eog- 

^^"^       land  this  year,  was  £  1 36,000  sterHng.« 

Population       Maryland  now  contained  about  16^000  inhabitants^  of  wixxD 
ulndl*'^      the  Roman  Catholics  were  to  the  number  of  Protestants  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  a  hundred.     Cecilius  Cahrert,  the  fittber  of 
^^^^'^     the  province,  died,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  govenunent,  '*  covered 
with  age  and  reputation."     Charles  Calvert,  now  succeeding  faii 
father,  immediately  called  an  assembly ;  which,  among  otlMr 
acts,  passed  a  law  *'  against  the  importation  of  convicted  pecaom 
into  the  province."^ 
DivUion  of       The  country  of  New  Jersey  was  formed  into  East  and  West 
intoEfand  ^^^^Y*     ^^st  Jersey  ivas  released  in  July  by  the  assigaees  of 
w.  Jersey,  lord  Berkeley  to  Carteret ;  and  he,  in  return,  conveyed  to  them 
West  Jersey.     The  government  of  the  last  was  retained  by  the 
duke  of  York  as  a  dependency  of  New  York ;  the  gqverament 
of  the  first  was  resigned  to  Carteret :  ^^  And  here  coounenced  a 
confusion  of  jurisdiction,  and  an  uncertainty  of  praperty,  wfairli 
long  distracted  the  people,  and  at  length  ended  is  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  rule  of  the  proprietors."    Carteret,  who  had  returned 
to  that  province  the  preceding  year,  began  now  lo  dear  out  ves- 
sels from  East  Jersey ;  but  he 'was  steadily  opposed  by  Aodros, 
governor  of  New  York.* 
Bwnards-        j,^  reward  of  the  signal  service  of  the  soldiers  at  the  FtD 


the  governor  in  James  town,**  hu  own  number  of  men  did  not  exceed  IM. 
He  burned  the  whole  town,  '*  not  so  much  as  sparing  the  church,  and  the  ^nt 
that  was  ever  built  in  Virginia.*'  The  town  extended  eaot  and  west  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile :  in  which  were  16  or  18  houses,  **  most,  as  is  the  dMlrcl^ 
built  of  brick,  fair  and  large,  and  in  them  about  a  dozen  famiKe>i,  ficttiiis  tbek 
livings  by  keeping  of  ordinaries  at  extraordinary  rates.'*  Account  m  Becoo  aid 
IngTam*s  Rebellion,  published  from  an  original  liIS.  in  2  Cofl.  Bfen.  Hist.  " 
I  27—80. 

1  Beverly,  b.  1.  c.  4. 

3  Chalmers,  b.  1.  354.    Maryland  was  probably  included.    lb. 

3  Chalmers,  b.  1.  3S3,  864.    That  province  had  been  previously  divided 
ten  counties.    No  parishes  were  yet  laid  out,  nor  chorclies  erected,  nor 
maintenance  granted  for  the  support  of  a  ministry ;  and  there  were  in  die 
colony  three  clerg3rmen  only  oi  the  church  of  En^aad. 

4  Chalmers,  b.  1.  617,  618.  See  the  instrument  of  the  release  of  New  Jemy 
in  Smith,  N.  Jersey,  80 — 83 ;  and  "  The  Concewsions  and  Agreements  of  IM 
proprietors,  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  West  New  jreney»* 
lb.  521 — 539. — Andros  saw  that  Carteret's  clearance  "  tended  equftfly  to  njbi 
the  commerce  and  to  lessen  ^e  customs  of  New  Toxk.** 
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Fight,  a  township  of  land,  where  the  action  was  fought,  was     1676. 

granted  to  their  posterity.     It  is  now  called  Bernardston.^  v^-v"*^/ 

A  (ire  in  Boston  burned  down  about  45  dwelling  houses,  the  Nov.  27 

north  church,  and  several  ware  houses.*  wllu'**^**" 

John  Winthrop,  governor  of  Connecticut,  died,  in  the  71st  p^^ti^ofj. 

year  of  his  age.^  Wiaihiop. 


1  Breck,  Century  Sermon. 

9  Hubbard,  N.  Eng.  75 ;  Ind.  Ware,  194.  Hutchinson,  i.  849.    The  church  was 
rebuilt  the  next  year.    CoU.  Mass.  lUit.  Soc.  iii.  369. 

3  Mather,  Magnal.  b.  2.  90 — 88.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  governor 
of  Massachusetts.  He  was  bom  at  Groton,  in  Suffolk,  England,  and  educated  at 
ttie  universities  of  Cambiidee  and  Dublin.  After  completing  his  education,  he 
travelled  into  France,  Holland,  Flanders,  Itahr,  Germany,  and  Turkey;  and 
united  the  accomptishments  of  a  genUeman  with  the  erudition  of  a  scholar.  In 
1681,  he  came  with  his  father's  family  to  New  England,  and  was  chosen  a 
magistrate  of  the  colony,  of  which  hi»  fiaither  was  governor.  In  1638  he  began 
the  plantation  of  Ipswich.  In  1684,  he  went  to  England,  and  the  next  year 
returned  with  powers  from  lords  Say  and  Brooke,  to  setUe  a  plantation  at  the 
mouth  of  Connecticut  river.  See  mose  years.  He  was  afterward  chosen  gov- 
ernor of  die  colony  of  Connecticut.  At  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  went 
to  England  in  bel^  of  the  people  of  the  colonies  of  New  Haven  and  Connecti- 
cut, and  obtained  from  the  king  a  charter,  incorporating  both  colonies  into  one, 
**  with  a  grant  of  privileges  and  powers  of  government,  superior  to  any  plantation 
which  had  then  been  settled  in  America.**    From  ^is  time  he  was  elected 

Stvemor  of  Connecticvt  14  ^ean  successively,  until  his  death.  He  was  one  of 
e  greatest  philosophers  of  his  age,  and  one  of  the  most  active  and  useful  members 
of  the  republic  of  letters.  His  name  appears  among  the  founders  of  the  R^^ 
Society  of  London ;  and  several  of  his  valuable  essajrv  are  inserted  in  tiie  Phi- 
losophical Transactions  of  that  Society.  He  is  mentioned  with  great  honour 
by  &e  Secretary  ot  the  Royal  Society,  in  the  Dedication  of  the  ALth  volume 
of  ^e  Philosophical  Transactions  [a.  o.  1741.]  to  his  grandson  Jolm  Winthrop, 
Esq.  r.  R.  s.  **  No  sooner  were  lAae  sciences  revived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  and  that  Natural  Knowledge  b^nn  to  be  thought  a  study  wortiiy  a 
md  philosopher,  but  the  ingenious  Joiur  WiirrHROP,  Esq.  your  grandfather, 
distinguished  himself  in  the  highest  rank  of  learned  men,  by  the  early  acquaint- 
ance be  contracted  with  the  most  eminent  not  only  at  home,  but  in  his  travels 
all  over  Europe,  bv  the  strict  correspondence  he  afterwards  cultivated  with 
them,  and  by  several  learned  pieces  he  composed  in  Natural  Philosophy.**  The 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  **  fit>m  the  great  treasure  of  curious  letters,  on  various 
learned  subjects,*'  to  governor  Winthrop,  mentions  more  than  80  from  the  most 
distinguished  characters  in  Europe.  Among  them  are  the  names  of  Robert 
Boyle,  Tycho  Brahe,  lord  Clarendon,  king  Charles  II,  O.  Cromwell,  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  6.  Galileo,  lord  Herbert,  Robert  Hooke,  John  Kepler,  Jolm  MOton, 
lord  Napier,  Isaac  Newton,  H.  Oldenburg,  John  Ray,  Prince  Rupert,  lord  Say 
and  Seal,  bishop  Sprat,  Dr.  Wilkins,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
he.  In  concert  with  Mr.  Boyle,  Dr.  Wilkins,  and  other  learned  friends,  **  he 
was  one  of  those  who  first  formed  the  plan  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  had  not 
the  Civil  Wars  happily  ended  as  they  did,*'  those  two  gentlemen,  *'  with  several 
other  learned  men,  would  have  left  England,  and,  out  of  esteem  for  die  most 
excellent  and  valuable  governor  John  Winthrop  the  younger,  would  have 
retired  to  his  new-born  colony,  and  there  have  established  that  Sociktt  fir 
nromoting  JVtUural  Knowledge  which  **  they  *'  had  formed,  as  it  were  in  em- 
bryo among  themselves.**  lb.  In  the  height  of  the  Indian  war,  while  governor 
mnthrop  was  attending  to  his  official  duty  at  Boston,  as  one  of  the  commission- 
ers of  the  United  Colonies,  he  fell  sick  of  a  fever,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  April, 
and  was  buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  his  father.  See  Belknap,  Biog.  Jbi. 
JoHv  WiHTKEOP,  r.  R.  8.    Truittbull,  i.  c.  12, 14.   Eliot  Bi<^. 
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1677 


Controyer-       The  Controversy  between  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  wnd 
^l^^^^f  the  lieirs  of  John  Mason  and  of  Ferdinando  Gorges  was  now 
Maine  de-    settled  in  England.     Edward  Randolph,  a  kinsman  of  Masoo, 
cided.         had  been  sent  to  New  England  the  preceding  year,  with  a  letter 
to  Massachusetts,  requiring  that  colony  to  send  over  aeents  with- 
in six  months,  fully  empowered  to  answer  the  complamts,  which 
Mason  and  the  lieirs  of  Gorges  had  made,  of  its  usurping  jtiri^ 
diction  over  the  territories,  claimed  by  them ;  and   uie  cokxnr 
sent  William  Stoughton  and  Peter  Bulkley.     On  their  arrival 
an  hearing  was  ordered  before  the  brds  chief  justices  of  the 
king's  bench  and  common  pleas ;  and  their  judgment  was  ooo- 
firmed  by  the  king  in  council.     It  was  determmed,  that  the  bouH 
darics  oi  Massachusetts  could  not  be  construed  to  extend  farther 
northward,  along  the  river  Merrimack,  than  three  English  miles 
beyond  it.     Maine,  both  as  to  soil  and  government,  was  adjudged 
Maine        ^^  ^^^  heirs  of  Gorges.     Before  the  complaints  were  fdly  ad- 
bought  by    justed,  and  while  king  Charles  was  in  treaty  with  Gorges,  grand- 
^^^"'  son  of  Ferdinando,  to  acquire  his  interest,  an  agent,  empfeyed 
by  Massachusetts  for  the  same  end,  purchased  of  that  proprietor 
the  whole  territory ;  and   assigned  it  over  (b  the  governor  and 
company.      This  territory,  from  that  time,  became  a  part  of 
Massachusetts.     It  was  at  first  formed  into  two  counties,  York 
and  Cumberland,  but  afterward   comprehended  several  other 
counties,  extending  from  Pascataqnia  to  St.  Croix.^ 
Aug.  16.  The  second  ship  arrived  from  London  at  West  Jersey,  bring- 

pawlngert  "^6  ^^^  passengers,  most  of  whom  were  quakers,  some  of  good 
at  wTJer-  estates  in  England.  They  landed  about  Rackoon  Creek,  oo 
^J'  Delaware,  where  the  Swedes  had  some  few  habitations ;  but  not 

sufficient  for  their  reception.  Commissioners,  wlio  came  over  io 
this  ship,  proceeded  farther  up  the  river,  to  a  place  called  Chy- 
goe's  Island,  where  they  treated  with  the  Indians,  and  began  the 
regulation  of  their  settlements.  At  that  place  the  town  of  Bur* 
^'tUeSf^''  lington  was  now  laid  out  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  proprietors; 
and  it  was  soon  settled  by  a  considerable  number  of  reputabk 
families  from  Yorkshire,  and  other  parts  of  England.^ 


1  Chalmere,  b.  1.  897.  Hubbard,  N.  Enf.  c.  70.  HiitchinMn,  f.  811— 4IS. 
Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  i.  164 — 169;  Amer.  Biog.  Art.  Gorges.  John  Uihar, 
Esq.  was  employed  by  Massachusetts  to  make  the  purchase ;  and  he  gSTO  Id 
Mr.  Gorges  for  his  Interest  in  the  Province  of  Maine,  £1250  sterling.  8m  a.  d. 
1652. 

9  Smith,  N.  Jersey,  93, 102.  Proud,  i.  142—149  Another  ship  arrlTed  horn 
London  in  November,  with  about  60  or  70  passengers,  some  of  whom  settled 
at  Salem  and  others  at  Burlington.  Ano&er  also  ai^Tod  in  the  autBnm  with  114 
pMwngers. 
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•  King  Charles  11.  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  rebellion  in     1677. 
Virginia,  than  he  despatched  Sir  John  Berry  with  a  small  fleet,   n^-v^«^ 
with  a  regiment  of  infantry,  to  the  assistance  of  Sir  William  The  king 
Berkeley,  with  orders  to  proceed  against  the  rebels  with  all  l^vinmik 
speed.     These  were  the   6rst  troops,  ever  sent  to  Virginia.^ 
The  king  wrote  letters  to  the  several  colonies,  commanding  them 
neither  to  aid  nor  conceal  Bacon,  whom  he  described  as  the  sole 
promoter  of  the  insurrection.     He  appointed  Sir  John  Berry, 
colonel  Jefierys,  and  colonel  Moryson  to  'inquire,  and  to  report 
the  causes  of  "  the  late  distractions."     When  these  commission-  xpril. 
ers  arrived,  they  found  the  colony  settled  into  its  former  repose.  Commii- 
Colonel  Jeffereys,  who  had  just  been  appointed  lieutenant  gover-  JiyJ*"  *'' 
nor,  immediately  issued  a  proclamation,  giving  notice  of  his  own 
appointment,  and  of  the  recall  of  Sir  William  Berkeley.     Gov-  Syreo^Si 
ernor  Berkeley,  after  an  administration  of  40  years  in  times  of 
great  difficulty  and  danger,  returned  to  England,  where  he  died 
soon  after  his  arrival.^     He  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of 
Virginia  by  Herbert  Jeffereys,  whose  administration  was  very 
short.^ 

Miller,  a  person  of  some  consideration,  arrived  in  Carolina  in  Fim  col- 
July,  as  chief  magistrate  and  collector  of  the  royal  customs,  cwltonw  in 
He  found  the  colony  at  Albemarle  to  consist  of  a  few  inconsider-  Carolina, 
able  plantations,  dispersed  over  the  northeastern  bank  of  Albe- 
marle river,  and  divided  into  four  districts.     In  attempting  to 
reform  some  abuses,  he  rendered  himself  obnoxious ;  and  an  inturrec- 
insurrection  broke  out  at  Albemarle  in  December.     The  insur-  ^,"i"**^* 
gents,  conducted  chiefly  by  Culpeper,  imprisoned  the  president 
and  seven  proprietary  deputies ;  seized  the  royal  revenue ;  es- 
tablished courts  of  justice ;  appointed  officers;  called  a  parliament, 
and,  for  two  years,  exercised  all  the  authority  of  an  mdependent 
state.* 


I  They  were  the  first  regular  troops,  sent  to  any  of  the  colonies,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  a  revolt  They  arrived  "  after  the  business  was  over,"  but  were 
Kept  on  foot  there  three  or  four  years.  It  was  determined,  in  November  1681, 
to  disband  them,  "  unless  the  assembly  will  pay  them ;  *'  and  they  were  soon 
after  paid  off,  and  disbanded.  The  whole  value  of  warlike  stores,  sent  to  Vir- 
nnia  by  this  fleet,  amounted  to  £11,178.  3s.  Id,  sterling.  Chalmers,  b.  1.  860. 
See  Univ.  Hist.  xU.  538. 

9  Chalmers,  b.  1.  836,  887.  «  From  the  time  of  his  arrival,  his  sickneat 
obliced  him  to  keep  his  chamber  till  he  died ;  so  that  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
kissing  the  Idns's  hand.  But  his  majesty  declared  himself  well  satisfied  widi 
bis  conduct  in  Virdnia,  and  was  very  kmd  to  him  during  his  sickness."  Beverly. 
The  assembly  of  Virginia,  some  time  after,  declared,  "  that  he  had  been  an 
excellent  and  well  deserving  governor,"  and  recommended  to  the  king  the  pay- 
ment to  lady  Berkeley  of  £800,  **  as  not  only  a  fight,  but  as  due  from  that 
colony  to  his  services  and  m  vits."    Chalmers. 

3  Eieveriy  sajrs,  he  died  th  -»  year  following. 

4  Chalmers,  b.  1.  532 — 535,  55S.  Miller  collected,  from  July  to  December 
(1677),  827,068  lbs.  weight  of  tobacco,  and  £1242.  89.  Id,  sterlinsc,  being  (he 
parliamentary  duty  of  one  penny  a  pound  on  tobacco  exported  to  other  colonies. 


colony. 
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1677.        Commissioners  were  sent,  about  this  time,  from  Massacfaaseas 

N^-v^«^   and  Connecticut  to  the  Mohawks,  to  secure  their  iriendalBp.' 

Mobawkg     Mutual  promises  were  made  at  Albany  between  the  Five  Nations 

N^ioDik      ^^  colonel  Coursey,  an  agent  in  behalf  of  Virginia  and  Maiy- 

land.^    The  whole  force  of  the  Five  Nations  was  then  estimated 

at  2150  fighting  men.^ 

New  law         The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  passed  a  oew  law  ibr 

about  qua-   apprehending  and  punishing,  by  fine  and  correction,  every  per- 

"'  son  found  at  a  quaker's  meeting.^ 

Harvard  ^^^  Contributions  for  rebuilding  Harvard  College  bad  been  so 

College       liberal,  that  a  fair  and  stately  brick  edifice  was  erected  this  year, 
'^     ^       and  so  far  finished,  that  the  public  exercises  of  the  couuneoce- 

ment  were  performed  there/ 
£.  Green-         East  Greenwich,  in  Rhode  Island,  was  incorporated.^ 


wich. 


1678- 


Magazines       The  assembly  of  Virginia  caused  magazines  to  be  buik  at  the 
built  in  Vir-  jjeadg  of  die  four  great  rivers  in  that  colony  ;  and  filled  them 

with  arms,  ammunition,  and  guards,  to  awe  the  Indians,  and 

prevent  their  depredations  J 
State  of  the      The  province  of  New  York  contained,  at  this  time,  about  24 
^^YoriL  ^^  towns,  villages,  or  parishes,  in  six  precincts,  ridings,  or  courts  of 


The  annual  parliamentary  revenue,  arising  in  that  little  oolooy,  amounted  to 
£3000  sterling.  Culpeper  had,  in  1671,  been  appointed  mmjor  genenl  of 
Carolina,  and  had  raised  commotions  on  Ashley  river.  Hm  raytl  lerenue,  now 
seized,  (£3000)  was  appropriated  for  supporting  the  revolt  The  coUHUstB  at 
Albemarle  were  far  from  being  numerous ;  for  the  iithableSt  conriating  of  aU  the 
tDorking  hamis,  from  16  to  60  years  of  age,  one  third  of  which  wis  composed  of 
Indians y  JVegroea,  and  Women,  amounted  to  1400  only ;  and,  ezchisiTe  of  thi 
cattle  and  Indian  com,  800,000  pounds  of  tobacco  were  the  annml  prodiictloM 
of  tiieir  labour.  "  These  formed  the  basis  of  an  inconsiderable  commefOOi 
which  was  almost  entirely  carried  on  by  the  people  of  New  Engtand,  who  suf- 
plied  their  little  wants,  who  sent  their  commodities  all  over  Europe,  who,  in  a 

Seat  measure,  governed  the  colony,  and  directed  the  pursuits  of  uie  planteia  Id 
eir  own  advantage."  Some  men  of  New  England  are  charged  with  co- 
operating with  the  conductors  of  the  insurrection,  that  they  **  mi^t  eet  the 
trade  of  this  country  into  their  own  hands.''  See  papers,  lb.  560 — M2,  uluitiap 
tive  of  the  orisin  and  progress  of  an  in«turrection,  little  noticed  by  Idstorians, 
and  which,  until  Chalmers  published  his  Annals,  had  "  remained  in  peiiect  o^ 
scurily." 

1  Hubbard,  c.  74.    Hutchinson,  i.  348.    ThU  treaty  Hutchinson  siqtpooed  to 
be  the  first  between  the  Mohawks  and  Massachusetts. 

2  Colden,  Hist.  Five  Nations,  37. 

3  Chalmers,  b.  I.  609.     Sec  Tables. 

^  Hutchinson,  i.  320.    "  This  law  lost  the  colony  many  iiiends. 

5  Hubbard,  N.  Eng.  c.  71.     See  a.  d.  1672. 

6  Callcnder,  89. 

7  Keith,  162.  Univ.  Hist.  xli.  539.  During  the  administration  of  lord  Cri- 
peper,  who  succeeded  governor  Jeffereys,  those  magazines  were  removed ;  and 
a  small  party  of  light  horse,  called  Rangers,  was  appointed  to  scour  the 
lb.  166. 


^ 
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sessions.    All  the  mSitia  of  the  province  were  about  2000.    Tts     1678. 
annual  exports,  beside  pease,  beef,  pork,  tobacco,  and  peltry,   >^*v-^i/ 
were  about  60,000  bushels  of  wheat.     Its  annual  imports  were  city  of 
to  the  value  of  about  i&50,000.     There  were  now  in  the  city  of  N-  Voik. 
New  York  343  bouses.^ 

Major  Andros,  governor  of  New  York,  having  the  preceding  Foitbniitat 
year  sent  a  sloop  with  some  forces  to  the  Province  of  Maine,  P««n«l«>d» 
and  built  a  fort  at  Pemaquid ;  the  eastern  Indians,  who,  until  that 
ttine,  had  been  hostile  from  the  commencement  of  Philip's  war, 
discovered  paci6c  dispositions.     All  the  succeeding  autumn  and 
winter,  diey  remained  quiet,  and  lived  in  harmony  with  the  new 
garrison.     In  these  auspickws  circumstances,  a  treaty  was  made  ^jJ^J^i 
at  Casco  between  the  chiefs  of  those  Indians  and  authorized  Cuco. 
commissioners ;  and  an  end  put  to  a  distressing  war.^ 

1  Chafanera,  b.  1.  602.  **  There  is  one  standSnc  company  of  soldiers,"  says 
Andros,  **  with  gninners  and  other  officers,  for  the  rorts  of  Albany  and  New  York. 
Fortresses  are,  Jfames  Fort,  sttuated  upon  a  point  of  New  Yorktown,  between 
Hudson's  liver  and  the  Sound  :  It  is  a  square,  with  stone  walls,  four  bastions 
almost  regular,  and  in  it  46  guns,  mounted.  Albany  is  a  small  Ions  stockadoed 
Ibrt  witii  4  bastions  in  it,  mth  12  guns,  which  is  sufficient  against  Indbns. 
There  are  no  priyateert  about  our  coasts.  Our  merchants  are  not  many ;  but, 
wi^  inhabitants  and  planters,  about  2000  able  to  bear  arms,  old  inhabitants  of 
die  place  or  of  England ;  ezc^t  in  and  near  New  York,  of  Dutch  extraction, 
and  some  of  all  nations :  But  lew  servants,  who  are  much  wanted,  and  but  veiy 
few  slaves.  A  merchant,  worth  £1000,  or  £500  is  accounted  a  good  substantial 
merchant ;  and  a  planter,  worth  half  that  in  moveables,  is  accounted  rich.  All 
the  estates  may  oe  valued  £150,000.  There  may  have  lately  traded  to  the 
colony,  in  a  vear,  from  10  to  15  ships  or  vessels,  upon  an  average,  of  100  tons 
each,  Enghsh,  New  Enji^d,  and  of  our  own,  built  lliere  are  refigions  of  all 
sorts ;  one  church  of  England ;  several  Presbyterians,  and  Independents,  Quak- 
ers and  Anabaptists,  of  several  sects ;  some  Jews ;  but  die  Presbyterians  and 
Independents  are  the  most  numerous  and  substantial.  There  are  about  20 
churches  or  meeting  places,  of  which  above  half  are  vacant  Few  ministers  till 
very  lately.'*  Answers  of  Sir  Edmond  Andros,  dated  in  Aprfl  1678,  to  the  In- 
quiries of  the  committee  of  colonies.  See  the  Answers  entire  in  Cludmers,  b.  1. 
oOO— 604. — In  the  city,  it  was  found  that,  instead  of  the  common  proportion 
of  inhabitants,  diere  were  10  for  each  house ;  but,  thus  computed,  there  were 
then  in  the  city  no  more  ^an  8490  souls.    lb.  597,  59B. 

S  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  i.  157, 158.  Andros  sent  lus  forces  in  August,  1677^ 
**  to  take  possession  of  the  land,  which  had  been  granted  to  the  duke  of  York.** 
In  the  prcKceding  July,  alter  the  Province  had  sustained  various  sufferings  torn 
tile  Indians,  an  affecting  occurrence  had  heightened  the  terror  and  perplexity  of 
ttie  inhabitants.  The  government  having  o^eied  200  Indians  of  Natick,  with 
40  English  soldiers,  under  captain  Benjamin  Swett  of  Hampton,  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  eastern  settlements,  they  anchored  off  Black  Point ;  and,  being, 
joined  by  some  of  the  inhabitants,  marched  to  seek  the  enemy,  who  showed 
diemsehres  on  a  plain  in  three  fMuties.  By  a  feicned  retreat,  the  Indianf 
drew  them  two  miles  from  the  fort,  and  then,  tummg  suddenly  and  violently 
upon  them,  threw  them  into  confusion.  Swett,  with  a  Tew  of  the  more  resoliite» 
fimght  bravely  on  the  retreat,  untQ  he  came  near  the  fort,  when  he  was  killed ; 
<M)  more  were  left  dead  or  wounded ;  the  rest  got  into  the  fort  The  victoriont 
savages  Aen  surprised  and  captured  about  &  fishing  vessels,  which  pot  into 
ttie  eastern  harbours  by  night  Mr.  Bentley  [Mass.  Hist  Soc.  vi.  268.]  says, 
**  in  1677, 18  Salem  ketches  were  taken  by  the  Indians,  and  some  of  them  re- 
tomed,  wiA  19  wounded  men."  These  ketches  were  probably  a  part  of  the 
20  vessels,  mentioned  by  Or.  Belknap. 
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Massachusetts  received  but  small  accessions  of  planters  from 
Europe  for  several  preceding  years.  The  cobny,  at  this  time, 
imported  no  negroes.^ 

M.  de  la  Sale  rebuilt  fort  Frontenac  with  stone.  He  also, 
this  year,  launched  a  bark  of  10  tons  into  Lake  Ontario  ;  and, 
the  year  following,  another  of  10  tons  into  Lake  Erie;  about 
which  time  he  inclosed  with  palisades  a  little  spot  at  Niagara.* 

The  town  of  Salem  contained  85  houses,  and  300  polls.' 

Canonicut  Island,  in  Rhode  Island  colony,  was  incorporated 
by  the  name  of  James  Town.* 

William  Coddington,  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  died,  in  the 
78th  year  of  his  age.^  John  Leverett,  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, died.^ 


1  Chalmers,  b.  1.  436,  437 ;  where  are  extracts  from  the  Answers  of  the  ageoli 
Stoughton  and  Bulkley  to  the  Inquiries  of  the  committee  of  colonies,  deUfered 
in  April  that  year;  rome  of  which  are  subjoined.  **  Cases  of  admiraiiy  m 
decided  by  the  court  of  assistants.  Foreisn  merchants  we  know  of  none.  Tlie 
number  of  English  merchants  is  very  sma^ ;  and  of  the  other  inhabitaDfts  wbo 
are  chiefly  planters,  we  know  of  no  calculation  that  hath  been  made.  "Hem 
planters  have  rarely  come  over  for  many  years  past ;  much  leas  Iridi  or  Seoldi» 
or  any  foreigners ;  Nor  are  any  blacks  imported.  A  considerable  number  of 
small  vessels  are  built  in  the  countnr  under  a  hundred  tons  burden ;  bat  tlioie 
that  are  larger  belong  to  owners  in  England,  or  to  other  colonies.'* 

9  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  i.  457, 458.  Smith,  N.  Yoik,  44.  See  a.  n.  167S. 
The  fort,  built  that  year,  appears  to  have  been  merely  a  stockade ;  "  n'  itoit 
que  de  pieux." 

3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vi.  228. 

4  Callender,  39. 

5  He  came  to  New  England  with  governor  Winthrop,  is  att  SflSiCint,  in  1680  ; 
end  was  a  principal  merchant  in  Boston,  where  he  built  flie  firrt  biick  Homae. 
In  1637,  wheu  the  contentions  ran  higli  in  Massachusetts,  he  was  grieved  at  tibe 
proceedings  of  the  court  against  Mr.  Wlieelwright  and  others ;  but  not  avaifiog 
m  his  opposition  to  those  measures,  he  relinqwshed  his  advantaeeoos  situatioB 
at  Boston,  and  **  hi<i  large  propriety  and  improvement  at  Braintree ;  accompanied 
the  emigranb>,  who,  on  that  occasion,  left  the  colony ;  and  was  "  the  great  in- 
strument "  in  effecting  the  original  settlement  of  Rhode  Island.  In  1647,  1m 
assisted  in  forming  a  body  of  bws  for  that  colony,  and  was  the  next  year  chosen 

f>vemor;  but  he  declined  t)ie  office.    In  1651,  he  received  a  commission  from 
ngland,  to  be  governor ;  but  finding  the  people  jealous,  lest  "  the  commissioo 


might  affect  their  lands  and  liberties,"  he  resigned  it.  He  was  afterward  repeatedly 
prevailed  on  to  accept  the  chief  magis^tracy ,  and  was  in  that  office  at  tne  timo 
of  hia  death.  He  appears  to  have  been  prudent  in  his  administnition,  and  active 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  *'  the  little  commonwealth,  which  he  had  In  a  manner 
founded."  See  Dedication  of  Callender*s  Hist.  Discourse.  See  also  a.  d.  1618. 
6  Mather,  Magnal.  b  2.  c.  9.  He  succeeded  Mr.  Bellingham  as  governor  tai 
1673 ;  and  is  described  as  *'  one  whose  towage  had  been  as  much  recommeiMlsd 
by  martial  actions  abroad  in  his  younger  years,  as  his  wMom  and  juttice  wo* 
now  at  home  in  his  elder."  He  seems  to  have  long  retained  his  military  char- 
acter  and  habits.  In  1653,  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  Oliver  CromweBa 
to  raise  500  soldiers  to  assist  in  the  war  against  the  Manhadoes.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honourable  Artilleiy  Company  more  than  SI 
years ;  and,  beside  other  offices  in  the  company,  was  commander  in  1652, 16Q, 
and  1670.  At  the  period  of  the  Restoration  he  was  In  England,  and  an  advocate 
for  the  colony.  In  1673  he  was  elected  governor,  and  continued  in  that  offies 
tin  his  death.  EUot,  Biog.  Diet.  Whitman,  Historical  Sketch  of  the  '  '  '^ 
and  Hon.  Artillery  Company. 
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Thomas  Thacher,  minister  in  Boston,  died,  in  the  68th  year     1678. 
of  his  age.^     Benedict  Arnold,  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  died.^  v^-v^^ 

1679. 

While  the  agents  of  Massachusetts  were  in  England,  days  Divine  aid 
of  fasting  and  prayer  were  repeatedly  appointed  by  autliority,  to  implore^ 
implore  the  divine  blessing  on  tbeir  endeavours  for  obtaining 
favour  with  the  king,  and  die  continuance  of  charter  privileges.^ 
By  desire  of  the  general  court,  a  synod  was  holden  at  Boston,  Reforming 
this  year,  to  give  counsel,  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  colony,  '^° 
which  was   believed   to  be   suffering  judicial   calamities  from 
heaven.^     Suitable  measures,  in  the  mean  time,  were  taken,  to 
avert  the  royal  displeasure.     The  general  court  sent  respectful 
addresses  to  the  king ;  enacted  laws,  to  remove  the  causes  of 
some  of  the  complaints  against  the  colony  ;  passed  an  ordinance, 
to  punish  high  treason  witli  death,  and  to  require  all  persons  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  and  ordered  the  king's  arms  to  be 
set  up  in  the  court  house.     The  colony,  however,  neglected  to  Tiie  kinjg's 
conform  to  the  acts  of  trade,  and  to  send  new  agents,  as  re-  ^d^^°^ 

1  Mather,  Magnal.  b.  3.  148 — 153.  Mr.  Thacher  was  the  firet  minister  of 
the  Old  South  church  in  Boston.  See  a.  d.  1669.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Weymouth  2  January,  1644 ;  and  was  mstalled  at  Boston  16 
February,  1670.  He  was  well  versed  in  oriental  learning,  particularly  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  a  compendious  Lexicon  of  which  he  composed.  His  prayers 
were  distingubhed  for  copiousness  and  fervency.  He  was  a  **  popular  preacher," 
an  exemplary  man,  and  a  faithful  minister.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  viii.  278. 
He  was  also  **  a  physician,  who  is  spoken  of  as  the  best  scholar  of  his  time." 
EUot,  Biog.  Diet  The  first  medical  publication  in  Massachusetts  was  an  essay 
by  Mr.  Thacher,  entitled,  "  A  brief  goide  in  the  small  pox  and  measles,"  pub- 
lished in  1677.  BarUett*B  Historical  Sketch  of  Medical  Science,  in  2  CoU.  Blass. 
Hint.  Soc.  i.  105. 

9  He  was  governor  several  years ;  and  is  often  mentioned  by  governor  Win- 
throp,  in  his  History,  **  as  a  great  friend  of  Massachusetts,  especially  in  negotia- 
tion with  the  Indians."  See  Winthrop,  with  Mr.  Savage's  Notes.  Coll.  Sfass, 
Hist.  Soc.  V.  217;  v1.  142, 146 ;  and  Callender,  Century  Discourse. 

3  Hutchinson,  i.  324.  It  was  the  usage  of  our  pious  ancestors  in  New  Eng- 
land to  observe  special  da3r8  of  fiuting  and  of  thanksgiving,  beside  an  annual 
observance  of  those  two  solemnities. 

4  Hutchinson,  i.  324.  The  general  court  appointed  this  synod  at  its  session 
in  May,  1679,  and  referred  to  its  consideration  two  questions :  ^*  I.  What  are 
the  reasons  that  have  provoked  the  Lord  to  bring  his  judgments  upon  New 
England  ?  2.  What  is  to  be  done,  that  so  those  evus  may  be  removed  ?  "  The 
synod  convened  at  Boston  10  September  1679.  Mr.  John  Sherman,  and  Mr. 
Urtan  Cakes  were  its  moderators.  After  a  day  of  prayer  and  fasting,  the  synod 
spent  several  days  in  discoursing  on  the  two  great  questions.  The  Result,  point- 
ing out  the  sins  of  the  time,  and  recommending  a  reformation,  was  presented  to 
the  General  Court ;  which,  by  an  act  of  15  October  1679,  "  commended  it  unto 
the  serious  consideration  of  all  the  churches  and  people  in  the  jurisdiction." 
See  Mather,  Magnal.  b.  5.  85 — 96.  Dr.  C.  Mather  says,  *<  the  admonitions  of 
the  Synod  were  not  without  very  desirable  effects."  Governor  Hutchinson 
[i.  824.]  does  **  not  censure  the  authority  of  the  colony  for  their  great  anxiety 
on  this  occasion,  or  for  using  every  proper  measure  to  obtain  me  smiles  of 
heaven,  as  well  as  the  favour  of  their  earthly  sovereign ; "  though,  he  tliinks, 
'**  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  extiaordinaiy  degeneracy." 

VOL.  I.  50 
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1679.     quired,  to  England.     For  the  first  neglect,  the  court  alleged  to 

y^^s^^m^  her  agents,  *'  that  the  acts  of  navigation  were  an  invasion  of  the 

rights  and  privileges  of  the  subjects  of  his  majes^  in  that  colonj, 

they  being  not  represented  in  the  parliament ;"  for  the  secimd^ 

it  apologized  by  saying,  "  that  the  country  was  poor  ;  that  proper 

Crsons  were  afraid  of  the  seas,  as  the  Turkish  pirates  bad 
ely  taken  their  vessels ;  and  that  his  majesty  was  still  employed 

in  the  most  important  a^irs.**^ 
Colonial  No  apok)gy  availed  at  the  English  court.    The  cokmial  amils 

■gf ntn  dis-    in  England  were  dismissed  with  a  letter  from  the  king,  requning 
nuiMd.        ^1^^^  agents  should  be  sent  over  in  six  months,  to  answer  what 

was  undetermined  ;  and  demanding  that  the  colony  should  ass^ 
Province  of  to  his  majesty  the  Province  of  Maine,  which  they  had  purchased 
Maine  de-  of  the  heirs  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  upon  their  being  repaid  the 
™*  purchase  money,  and  recall  all  commissions  for  goyeming  tfait 

part  of  New  Hampshire  which  was  granted  to  Mason.* 
Randolph         Although  a  commission  for  the  appointment  of  a  cnstomhouse 
fir«t  coiieo-  officer  for  New  England  had  been  granted  the  last  year,  it  was 
toou^in^N    ^*^^"  j"^S®^  expedient  "  to  suspend  the  departure  of  such  an 
England,     officer  for  the  present/'     Edward  Randolph,  who  bad  at  that 

time  been  recommended  to  die  lord  treasurer  as  the  most  suitable 

Cerson  for  collector  of  Boston,  now  came  over  in  that  capacity ; 
ut  "  he  was  considered  as  an  enemy,  and  opposed  wicb  the 
steady  zeal  of  men,  who  deemed  their  chartered  privileges  in- 
vaded."' 
Fire  in  Boi-      ^  terrible  fire  broke  out  near  the  dock  in  Boston  about  mid- 
ton,  night  on  the  8th  of  August,  and  continued  untB  near  noon  the 
next  day.     Above  80  dwelling  houses,  70  ware  bouses,  with 
several  vessels  and  their  lading,  were  consumed.    The  entire 
loss  was  computed  to  be  £200,000.^ 
Protett-nu       Charles  II.  ordered  two  small  vessels  to  be  provided  at  his 
&ent  to  Ca-  own  expense,  to  transport  to  Carolina  sevei^al  foreign  protestaots, 
"'  ~~         who  proposed  to  raise  wine,  oil,  silk,  and  otiier  productions  of 
the  south  .^ 

I  Chalmew,  b.  1.  407,  410. 

9  Minot,  Maas.  i.  48.  See  a.  d.  1677.  The  kiiig*8  letter  to  MaandHvetli 
colonv  was  dated  the  4th  July. 

3  Chalmera,  b.  1.  820,  406,  409. 

4  Hubbard,  N.  Eog.  c.  75,  who  says,  it  was  judUy  flispected  (o  haT«  htm 
kindled  by  design.  Hutchinsion,  i.  349.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iiL  269.  Tlie 
houses  and  ware  houses  near  the  town  dock,  which  were  rebuilt  after  Mm  fptti 
fire,  were  either  constnicted  with  brick,  or  plastered  on  the  outside  with  a  ctraBC 
cement,  intermixed  with  gravel  and  glass,  and  slated  on  the  top.  Seyeiil  a 
these  plastered  houses  are  yet  remaining  in  Ann  Street,  in  their  otiginal  fern. 
Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iv.  189, 190.  a.  d.  1796.— «<  One  of  them  Is  yet  staniHM 
[a.  d.  1825.1,"  and  is  represented  in  a  plate  in  Snow's  Hist  BostOD,  p.  I6C 
The  ancient  Phillips  house  in  Watertown  is  of  the  same  coDstniction.  See  Note, 
A.  D.  1644. 

5  Chalmers,  b.  1.  641.  Many  foreigners  of  various  nations  emignted  to  Ctio- 
Una,  from  this  time  to  the  Revolutioa  of  WiUiam  and  Mary. 


rolina. 
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New  Ha'm PSHiRE  was  separated  from  Massachusetts.    A  com-  j^  nampr 
mission  for  the  separate  goverDment  of  that  colony  bad  passed  •hire  wm- 
the  gijBat  seal  the  preceding  year ;  and  it  was  now  brought  to  m^^ 
Portsmouth  by  Edward  Randolph.     By  the  form  of  government,  setts, 
described  in  this  commission,  the  people  had  a  representation  in 
a  body  chosen  by  themselves ;  and  the  king  was  represented  by 
a  president  and  council  of  his  own  appointment,  he  retaining  the 
prerc^ative  of  disannulling  the  acts  of  the  whole,  at  his  pleasure. 
The  first  assembly  met  at  Portsmouth  on  the  i6th  of  March.^  March  16. 
The  separation  was  "  much  against  the  will  of  its  inhabitants."  J?"**'^"' 
A  body  of  laws  was  enacted  in  the  course  of  the  first  year ;  but, 
when  sent  to  England  (or  the  royal  approbation,  were  disallowed. 
During  the  40  years'  union  with  Massachusetts,  those  legal  cusr 
toms  and  usages  which  distinguished  New  England  from  thq  otlier 
colonies  originated.^ 

Plymouth  colony  petitioned  for  a  new  charter,  with  the  same  pinnoiitfa 
privileges  that  had  been  granted  to  other  colonies,  but  without  ***^y 'Jjj? 
success ;  ibr  king  Charles  was  then  meditating  extensive  plans  {^r. 
of  reforroatbn  for  New  England.^ 

1  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  i.  c.  7.  The  commission,  which  passed  the  great  seal 
18  Sept.  1679,  **  inhibits  and  restrains  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  over  the  towns  of  Portsmouth,  Dover,  Exeter,  and  Hampton, 
and  all  other  lands  extending  from  three  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  river 
Blerrimack  and  of  any  and  every  part  thereof,  to  the  province  of  Blaine ;  con- 
stitutes a  president  and  council  to  govern  the  province ;  appoints  John  Cutts, 
esq.  president/'  &c.  See  copy  of  a  Tetter  from  Idne  Charles  II.  to  the  Governor 
and  Council  of  Massachusetts,  on  this  subject,  dated  24  July  1679 ;  and  another, 
dated  80  September  1680,  in  Hutchinson's  Collection  of  P%nen,  519—626.— 
The  number  of  qualified  voters  in  all  the  towns  was  209 ;  viz.  in  Portsmouth  71, 
Dover  61,  Hampton  67,  Exeter  20.  Portsmouth  sent  to  the  assembly  3  mem- 
bers, Dover  3,  Hampton  8,  and  Exeter  2.  John  Cutts  was  the  first  president. 
He  was  **  a  principal  merchant,  of  great  probity  and  esteem  at  Portsmouth ; 
but  then  aged  and  infirm."  lb.  See  Hutchinson,  i.  819.  The  public  expense 
of  the  province  of  New  Hampshire  during  that  year,  exclusive  or  the  ministers' 
salaries  and  the  town  rates,  including  the  charges  of  the  assembly  and  council, 
the  stipends  of  (he  marshal  and  jailers,  and  the  bounty  for  the  kilUng  of  wolves, 
amounted  to  £131.  18f.  4d.  The  province  rate  on  estates,  real  and  personal,  of 
one  penny  in  the  pound  of  the  value,  was  laid  on  the  only  four  towns,  as  follows. 
Portsmouth,  £29.  17s.  3d. ;  Dover,  £20 ;  Hampton,  £23.  17s.  Zd, ;  Exeter, 
£11.  9s.  Ad.    Chalmers,  b.  1.  611. 

2  Farmer  and  Moore,  Coll.  ii.  202,  208.  The  faiterval  between  the  death  of 
Charles  II,  1686,  and  the  Revolution  in  1688,  when  Andros,  Cranfield,  and 
Barefioot  governed  in  that  province,  is  a  blank  in  the  history  of  its  laws  and 
jurisprudence.    lb. 

3  Chalmers,  b.  1.  c.  4.  The  agent  died,  and  the  papers  were  lost.  The  Pe- 
tition of  the  general  court  for  a  new  charter  is  inserted  ib.  from  New  England 
Papers.  It  is  dated  "  New-Pljrmouth  6  Septemb.  1680,"  and  signed  "  Josiah 
Winslow,  governor,  for  the  general  court."  The  petitionerB  say  . .  .  *<  through 
the  good  band  of  God  upon  us,  and  the  favour  of  your  royal  progenitors  and  of 
your  nujesty,  we  have  had  now  near  about  sixty  years  lively  experience  of  the 
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Conoecti- 

cot* 


Sute  of  R. 
Iiland. 


Connecticut  contained,  at  this  time,  26  small  towns,  in  which 
there  were  21  churches;  and  in  every  one,  excepting  two  newijr 
planted,  there  was  a  settled  minister.  The  value  of  its  annual 
exports  was  judged  to  be  £9000.  It  owned  24  small  vessels. 
There  were  in  the  colony  20  merchants,  some  of  whom  traded 
to  Boston  ;  and  some  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  other  colonies. 
There  were  few  servants,  and  not  more  than  30  slaves.  The 
militia  amounted  to  2507.^ 

The  militia  of  Rhode  Island  colony  consisted  principally  of 
ten  companies  of  foot.  There  were  "  nine  towns  or  divisions" 
in  the  colony.  The  principal  place  of  trade  was  Newport,  where 
the  buildings  were  generally  of  wood,  and  small.  The  principal 
export<«  were  horses  and  provisions.  The  imports  where  chiefly 
the  productions  of  Barbado^^s.^ 


good  consi!«tency  of  the  order  of  these  churches,  with  civfl  govenuMOt  uti 
order,  together  with  loyalty  to  kingly  government  and  authority,  and  the  tran- 
quillity 01  this  colony*  with  the  propacating  of  religion  among  suiidiy  of  the 
poor  native  Indians''  &c. — In  1683  they  transmitted  a  new  AddnsM  to  kkag 
Charles,  "  praying  for  what  it  was  already  determined  should  never  be  aianled.^ 
This  address  was  signed  by  **  Tho.  Hinkley,  governor,  in  the  name  of  ttie  gene- 
ral court."    lb, 

1  Chidmers,  b.  1.  307 — 810,  where  are  answers  of  the  assembly  to  die  In- 
quiries of  the  lords  of  the  committee  of  colonies,  which  diseloie  a  variety  of 
curious  particulars  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  at  the  end  of  44  years.  Tbe 
date  is  15  July,  1680.  Some  other  articles  are  subjoined.  "  We  have,  lor  tbe 
present,  only  one  troop,  which  consists  of  about  60  horse ;  but  we  are  upoo 
raising  three  more.  Our  forces  are  train  bands :  In  each  county  there  is  a  major, 
who  commands  its  militia,  under  the  general.  In  Hartford  ooon^  there  are  836, 
New  London  509,  New  Haven  623,  Fair6eld  640.  The  whole  mifilia,  2507. 
The  number  of  our  planters  is  included  in  our  trainbands,  which  consist  of  all 
from  16  to  60  years  of  age.  We  have  one  small  fort  at  the  mouA  of  Connecticut 
river.  As  for  our  Indian  neighbours,  we  compute  them  to  be  about  600  fighting 
men.  We  are  strangers  to  me  French,  and  know  nothing  of  their  streneth  or 
commerce.  There  are  but  few  servants,  and  fewer  slaves ;  not  above  90  m  the 
colony.  There  come  sometimes  three  or  four  blacks  from  Barbadoes,  which  ars 
sold  for  £22  each.  The  increase  [of  inhabitants]  is  as  foUows :  The  nombeis 
of  m^n,  in  the  year  1671,  were  2050 ;  in  1676,  were  2303 ;  in  1677,  were  23^; 
in  1678,  were  2490 ;  in  1679,  were  2507.  Our  buildings  are  genendly  of  wood; 
some  are  of  stone  and  brick ;  and  some  of  them  are  of  good  strengtlip  and  come- 
ly, for  a  wilderness.  The  commodities  of  the  countiy  are  provisions,  lumber 
and  horses.  The  property  of  the  whole  corporation  doth  not  amount  to  £110,788 
sterling.  There  areino  duties  on  goods,  exported  or  imported,  except  on  wines  and 
liquors ;  which,  though  inconsiderable,  are  appropriated  to  maintain  free'Scfaooit. 
Hie  people  are  strict  congregationalists ;  a  few  more  large  congregatioiialiili; 
and  some  moderate  presbyterians.  There  are  about  4  or  o  seven  day  men,  and 
about  as  many  quakers.  ureat  care  is  taken  of  the  instruction  of  the  people  ia 
the  Christian  religion,  by  ministers  catechizing  and  preaching  twice  eveiy  stb- 
bath,  and  sometimes  on  lecture-days ;  and  also  by  masters  of  umilies  instnictug 
their  child'^n  and  servants,  which  the  law  commands  them  to  do.  Every  towa 
maintains  its  own  poor:  But  there  is  seldom  any  want,  because  labour  is  dear; 
being  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  a  day  for  a  laboiuer ;  because  provisions  are  clieap ; 
wheat  is  4s.  a  bushel  Winchester,  pease  3s.  Indian  com  2s.  6d.  pork  Sd.  a  poond, 
beef  2<2. 1-2  a  pound,  butter  6<i.  and  so  other  matters  in  proportion.  Beggais 
and  vagabonds  are  not  suffered ;  but  when  discovered,  they  are  bound  out  ts 
service  ;  vagabonds,  who  pass  up  and  down,  are  punished  by  law.** 

9  Chalmeis,  b.  1.  282 — 284,  where  are  answers  of  tiie  governor  and  couodl 
of  Rhode  Island  to  the  same  inquiries,  as  those  mentioned  in  tlie  last  nots. 
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Lord  Culpeper,  who,  upon  the  decease  of  Sir  William  Berke-     1680. 
ley,  had  been  apj)ointed  governor  of  Virginia,  arrived  there  in   v^-v^%,/ 
May.     He  immediately  convoked  the  assembly,  and  laid  before  New  govern 
it  the  several  bills  that  had  been  framed  in  England,  and  trans-  ^^  ylj^*^ 
mitted  under  the  great  seal.     The  assembly  passed  an  act  of 
free  and  general  pardon,  indemnity,  and  oblivion,  in  reference  to  Acta^in- 
the  late  rebellion,  with  the  exception  of  its  principal  authors  and  demaity, 
promoters.     To  promote  the  more  speedy  population  of  the 
colony,  and  to  give  all  possible  encouragement  to  persons  of 
different  nations  to  transport  themselves,  their  families,  and  stock,  natoraliza- 
to  setde  there,  the  assembly  empowered  the  governor,  by  an  in-  ^°"* 
instrument  under  the  great  seal,  to  declare  any  alien,  on  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  to  be  completely  naturalized.     Nothing 
in  this  act,  however,  was  to  be  construed  to  give  power  to  any 
foreigner  to  do,  what  he  was  laid  under  a  disability  of  doing  by 
acts  made  in  England  concerning  his  majesty's  plantations.     The 
same  act,  alleging  that,  during  the  licentiousness  of  late  times  ill 
disposed  persons  had  taken  upon  them  to  asperse  the  govern- 
ment, and  defame  the  governor  and  chief  magistrates  of  the 
colony,  subjected  those,  who  should  maliciously  excite  the  people  !P'"?*  ^^ 
to  a  dislike  of  the  governor,  or  who  should,  by  words  or  wriung, 
defame  fhe  administration  of  the  colony,  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment.*    For  the  prevention  of  the  frequent  meetings  of  negro 
slaves,  tinder  pretence  of  feasts  and  burials,  which  were  thought  for  preTent- 
to  be  of  dangerous  consequence,  the  assembly  of  Virginia  passed  -^ur^^ 
an  act  "  for  preventing  Negroes  Insurrections."*    The  half  arm-  tiont. 

A  few  more  articles  are  here  subjoined.  "  The  French,  seated  at  Canada,  and 
upon  the  bay  of  Fundy,  are  a  considerable  number ;  as  we  judge,  about  2000 : 
But  as  for  the  Indians  that  were  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  they  are  is^enerally 
cut  off  by  the  late  war.  We  have  several  men,  who  deal  in  buying  and  selling, 
though  they  cannot  be  properly  called  merchants' ;  and,  for  planters,  we  conceive 
there  are  above  500,  and  about  600  men  besides.  We  have  no  shipping  belonging 
to  the  colony,  but  only  a  few  sloops.  As  for  goods,  exported  or  imported,  there 
are  very  few ;  and  there  is  no  custom  imposed.  We  have  lately  had  few  or  no 
new-comers,  either  of  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  or  foreigners ;  only  a  few  blacks 
imported.  There  may  be,  of  whites  and  blacks,  about  200  bom  in  a  year.  We 
have  50  marriages  a  year.  The  burials  for  the  last  7  years,  according  to  compu- 
tation,  amount  to  455.  Those  people  who  go  under  the  name  of  Baptists  and 
Quakers  are  the  most  that  congregate  together ;  but  there  are  others  of  divers 
persuasions  and  principles,  all  which,  together  with  them,  enjoy  their  liberty 
according  to  his  majesty's  gracious  charter.  We  leave  every  man  to  walk  as 
God  shall  persuade  their  hearts,  and  do  actively  or  passively  yield  obedience  to 
the  civil  ma^strate.    As  for  beggars  and  vagabonds,  we  have  none  among  us.*' 

1  Laws  of  Virginia.  Beverly,  B.  1.  c.  4.  Chalmers,  b.  1. 316, 341, 353.  Simi- 
lar laws  against  **  the  propagation  of  false  news  '*  occur  among  the  early  acts  of 
assembly  of  all  the  colonies.  See  particularly.  Ordinances  of  New  England, 
and  Laws  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maiyland.  **  Thou  shalt  not  raise  a  (aSe  re- 
port," was  a  precept  of  Moses,  acting  under  a  divine  commission.  A  law  of 
Alfred,  the  admirable  founder  of  the  jurisprudence  of  England,  declared,  "who- 
soever spreads  a  false  report  among  the  vulgar  shall  have  his  tongue  cut  out" 
Chalmers. 

9  Laws  of  Virginia. 
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1680.    ^  trainbaods  io  Mrzinia,  at  this  time,  amomited  to  8568  ;  ISOO 
,^^,^/  of  which  were  horse.* 

^^.  ^^  ^  The  Oyster  point,''  delishtfuDy  ibrmed  hy  the  confluence  of 

ton.  tiM     the  rivers  Ashley  and  Cooper,  being  found  a  more  el^iUe  phce 
^g^*j5r   for  settlement,  than  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Ashley  cfaoaen  hf 
timmd2r^  the  first  settlers  of  Carolina,  the  proprietaries  eocouraged  ike 
incfinatioo  of  the  inhabitants  to  remove  to  it.    The  precediog 
year  a  removal  had  commenced ;  but  it  was  m  tUs  year  that  the 
foundation  of  the  new  town  was  hid.     h  received  the  name  of 
the  old  settlement,  Chariestown ;  and  was  immediately  declared 
the  port  for  the  various  purposes  of  traffic,  and  the  capital  fat 
the  genera!  administratioQ  of  government.     In  one  year  30  houses 
War  with    were  built'    Though  the  proprieuries  had  given  early  insDiie- 
the  oaiiTct.  lioQs  to  Cultivate  the  good  will  of  the  natives,  and  more  recent 
orders  to  prohibit  all  trade  with  them  for  seven  years  Mret  a  war 
commenced  b  the  beginning  of  this  year  with  die  Wesioes^  a 
powerful  tribe  on  the  southern  boundary  of  Carolina,  and  endan- 
gered the  niin  of  ^^  that  hopeful  setdement."    A  peace,  however, 
was  concluded  the  next  year ;  and,  to  prevent  the  rettim  of  snu- 
lar  mischiefs,  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  propiietariesi 
to  decide  all  complaints  between  the  contending  parties.' 
W.  Jtntj       '^^  proprietors  of  West  Jersey  having  importmied  Yhe  didte 
Kftnred  to  of  York  to  be  restored  to  the  rights  which  they  derived  fit>m  hb 
***"**^     grant  of  1664,  their  pretensions  were  at  lensth  referred  to  Sir 
William  Jones,  in  compliance  with  whose  judgmenf  the  duke 
confirmed  West  Jersey  to  the  proprietors.     Tbos  that  proviiK^ 
after  being  ruled  for  some  time  as  a  conquered  ooimtry,  was 


1  Chalmers,  b.  1.  357,  "from  actual  returns,  7268  foot,  laOO  bone.  Vbg. 
Pap.** 

d  Chalmers,  b.  1.  641.  CaroUna,  by  T.  A.  1S82.  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Cv.  1 1 
See  A.  D.  1671.  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers  were  **  so  nanied  Id  honoor  of  tiw 
fi|;;ht  honourable  the  earl  of  Shafisbuiy,  a  great  patron  of  the  affiun  of  CaitAia.'' 
Description  of  CaroVna,  16S2.  The  author  or  this  "  Descriptkm*'  tayt,  that 
Chariestown  was  removed  "  by  express  order  from  the  ford  proprietors ;  **  aad 
that  **  Old  Chariestown  lay  about  a  leaeue  higher  from  Ashley  liver.'*  Upon 
the  removal  of  the  town,  the  augmentation  of  the  colony  appears  to  ha^e  been 
rapid ;  for  the  same  writer  sajrs :  *'  At  our  being  there,  was  judged  In  the  coun- 
try a  1000  or  2000  souls ;  but  the  great  number  of  &milie8  from  Enghnd,  lie- 
land,  Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  and  the  Caribees,  which  daily  transport  uiemselfes 
thither,  have  more  than  doubled  that  number." 

3  Chalmers,  b.  1.  542.  **  The  cause  of  hostilities  may  be  found  in  hyoiieii 
5vhich  had  been  for  some  years  mutuaOy  given  and  received."  lb.  and  Ramsif* 
Hist.  S.  Car.  i.  153.  Whatever  individuu  exceptions  diere  may  have  been,  a 
very  honourable  testimony  is  given  by  a  contemporary  writer  to  the  conduct  of 
the  inhabitants  and  of  the  government  of  Carolina  toward  the  Indians,  **  TIib 
Indians  have  hitherto  lived  in  good  correspondence  and  amity  with  the  En  ~ 
who  by  their  just  and  equitable  carriage  have  extrearoly  winned  and  ol 
ihem ;  Justice,  being  exactly  and  impartially  administered,  prevents  jealoi 
and  maintains  between  them  a  good  understanding,  ttiat  the  neighbouring  In- 
dians are  very  kind  and  serviceable,  doing  our  nation  such  civiutiefl  and  goad 
turns  as  lie  in  their  power."   Carolina,  1682. 
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instated  in  its  former  privileges.^    The  customs  at  the  Hoarkillsi     1680. 
which  had  been  complained  of  as  a  hardship  from  the  beginning,  >^-v<^ 
were  taken  off  this  year.     About  this  time,  a  watermiU  was  bunt 
near  Rankokas  creek,  and  another  at  Trenton.    The  inhabitants 
of  West  Jersey  had  hitherto  either  pounded  their  com,  or  ground 
it  with  hand  mills.^ 

A  number  of  families  removed  from  Windsor  in  Connecticut  £.  Windior 
to  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  began  the  settlement  of  East  KtUed. 
Windsor.^ 

M.  de  la  Sale,  having  undertaken  a  farther  discovery  of  the  Fon  Creve- 
Mississippi,  had,  the  precedbg  year,  buih  a  ibrt  on  the  river  ^'"* 
Illinois,  which,  on  account  of  trouble  he  met  with  there,  he  called 
Crevecceur.     He  now  sent  out  M.  Dacan  with  father  Hennepin, 
to  trace  the  Mississippi,  if  possible,  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Illinois  up  to  its  source.    These  two  voyagers  left  fort  Crevecceur 
on  the  28th  of  February,  and  ascended  the  Mississippi  to  the 
46th  degree  of  north  latitude ;  where  they  were  stopped  by  a  fall  -.  .,.-^3^ 
in  the  river,  to  which  Hennepin  gave  the  name  of  the  Fall  of  Anthony/ 
St.  Anthony.* 

A  remarkable  comet  was  seen  in  New  England,  and  excited  Comet, 
terror  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.^ 


1  Chalmers,  618, 619.  The  various  taxes,  in^osed  by  the  goyemor  and  council 
of  New  York  on  that  province  in  1678,  were  at  the  same  time  extended  to 
Jersey.    Carteret  endeavoured  in  vain  to  establish  there  a  free  port ;  for  the 

fovemor  of  New  York  seized  and  condemned  the  vessels  trading  thither ;  *'  and, 
owever  unjust,  this  measure  was  decisive,  because  it  was  supported  by  superior 
power."    Ibid, 
fi  Smith,  N.  Jersey,  114—124. 

3  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  v.  169.  Fifteen  years  they  passed  the  river  in  boats, 
to  attend  public  worship  on  the  west  side. 

4  Hennepin,  c.  34,  44.  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  I.  460 ;  ib.  Fastes,  Chron. 
85.    Harris,  Yoy.  ii.  900.    Du  Pratz,  Louisiane,  I.  6. 

6  Mather  on  Comets,  123.  Hutchinson,  i.  S48.  It  was  seen  in  New  England 
from  18  November  to  10  February.  It  was  also  seen  in  Europe ;  and  Henauit 
[ii.  192.]  says,  that  it  was  the  largest  comet  which  had  ever  been  seen ;  and 
mat  this  phenomenon  struck  a  great  terror  into  the  minds  of  the  people  in  France ; 
**  but,"  he  justly  remarks,  **  we  are  too  much  astonished  at  uncommon  events, 
and  not  enough  at  those  which  happen  every  day."  It  was  by  observations  on 
this  eomett  that  the  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ascertained  the  parabolic  form  of  the 
trajectory  of  comets ;  and  demonstrated  their  regular  revolutions  round  the  sun. 
This  admirable  discovery,  while  it  made  a  new  epoch  in  astronomy,  contributed 
to  the  removal  of  those  terrors,  which  the  appearance  of  a  comet  had  always 
excited.  This  phenomenon,  in  all  ages,  and  among  all  nations,  had^en  pre- 
viously viewed  as  a  presage  of  some  direfril  event  It  has  since  been  considered 
as  a  constituent  part  of  an  august  system,  which,  whether  examined  by  vulgar 
or  by  philosophic  eyes,  ought  to  lead  man  to  '*  wonder  and  adore."  The  learned 
professor  Winthrop  [On  Comets,  Lect  11.  p.  44.1  says, "  No  comet  has  threatened 
the  earth  with  a  nearer  approach  than  that  of  1680 ;  which,  had  it  come  down 
to  the  sun  a  monh  later,  would  have  passed  as  near  the  earth  as  the  moon  is." 
They,  who  are  curious  to  know  what  opinions  learned  men  of  ancient  times 
entertained  concerning  comets,  are  referred  to  Aristotle,  Mirt^t^x.  cap.  v,  vi,  vii  ^ 
Seneca,  Natur.  Quest,  lib.  vii ;  and  Travels  of  Anachan^is,  11.  193,  196.  I  can- 
not forbear  to  subjoin  the  following  remark  of  Seneca  on  this  subject ;  because 
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1680.         Mount  Hope  territory,  containing  about  7000  acres,  was  grant* 
v,^*^..^^   ed  by  the  crown  to  the  colony  of  Flyiuoutb,  for  its  serricei  and 

sufferings  in  the  war.^ 
Death  c«f  J.       Josiah  Winslow,  governor  of  Plymouth,  died,  in  the  52d  year 
R  CoMDt,  ^f '^*s  age.*    Roger  Conant,  who  had  the  early  care  of  the  sei- 
&  J.  Wheels  dement  of  Cape  Ann,  died.^    John  Wheelwright,  the  founder  of 
wrighu       ^g  tovm  of  Exeter,  died,  at  an  advanced  age.* 


it  has  been  so  exacUy  yeiifie<l,  by  the  discovery  of  Newton :  **  Veniet 
quo  ista  que  nunc  latent,  in  lucem  dies  extrahat,  et  longioiis  mvi  diliffentia.  '  Ad 
inquisitionem  tantonim  setas  una  non  suffidl,  ut  tota  coelo  vacet.  Yeniet  Con- 
pus,  quo  posteri  nostri  tarn  aperta  nos  nescisse  mirentur." 

1  Morton,  Edit.  Note,  p.  469.    Callender,  79.    Mount  Hope   Territory  wm 
soM  soon  afterward,  by  Plymouth,  for  £300.    The  colony,  in  1679,  recelred  a 
letter  from  the  kin^,  inquiring  the  value  of  Mount  Hope  Neck,  **  whicfa  was 
begged  of  the  king "  by  John  Crown  **  the  poet.*' — The  recess  wlieie  PI^QIp 
was  surprised,  is  too  strongly  marked,  to  be  ever  nustaken,  or  forgotten.    From 
minutes  made  on  the  spot,  in  1810,  is  selected  the  following  descripCioo.    It  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Brutol,  and  very  near  Mount  Hope  bay.    Tlie 
rock  where  king  Philip  seated  himself  is  neaiiy  perpendicular  for  90  or  40  feet 
from  the  base,  above  which  height  the  ascent  is  gradual  to  the  suminK  ol  die 
mount.    The  access  to  Philip's  seat  is  by  the  north  end  of  the  hiO.    Tlie  seat 
itself  is  formed  by  a  natural  excavation  in  the  rock  6  or  8  feet  from  die  bottom. 
Though  one  seat  was  shown  us,  as  designated  for  the  monarch,  the  excavation 
would  admit  his  chief  men  to  sit  by  him.    When  seated  in  Philip's  place,  yon 
have  an  extensive  view  of  Mount  Hope  bay,  which  lies  full  before  you.    Be- 
neath your  feet  is  a  spring  of  water,  issuing  from  the  foot  of  the  lOck,  and 
running  into  the  bay.    The  space  of  ground  between  the  roc^  and  die  bay  was 
formeify  a  swamp — the  swamp  into  which  Philip  ran,  when  he  was  soipiised  in 
his  quarters  by  captain  Church ;  ard  in  the  edge  of  this  swamp  he  was  shot 
down  dead.    The  ground  is  now  cleared  up,  and  i^  covered  with  pass ;  scatter- 
ing trees  are  standing  upon  it ;  and  many  large  stumps  stil  lemam.    We  diank 
the  water  of  the  spring,  which  is  excellent. — Had  this  been  a  poef  s  resideoce, 
an  epic  poem  might  have  been  expected.    To  the  contemplaUve  vintant,  as- 
sociating the  sublime  and  beautiful  with  the  last  act  of  a  deep  tragedy.  It  will 
always  present  an  interesting  and  impressive  train  of  moral  and  le^g^ous  re- 
flections. 

9  Morton's  Memorial  and  Supplement,  207.  **  He  was  a  worthy  and  weB 
accomplished  gentleman,  deservedly  beloved  by  the  people,  being  a  true  friend 
to  their  liberties,  generous,  affable,  and  sincere ;  qualities  incident  to  the  ftmily.'* 
Ibid.    He  was  the  son  of  governor  Edward  Winslow;  and  the  first  governor, 


bom  in  New  England.  His  discretion  as  a  civil  magistrate,  and  his  bravery  as 
a  military  commander,  procured  him  much  respect  in  bodi  offices.  Mamer, 
Magnal.  b.  2.  7. 

2<  Hubbard,  c.  18.     See  a.  d.  1625. 

4  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  i.  c.  1.  After  the  plantation  of  Exeter  at  Sqoamscot 
falls,  upon  the  admission  of  that  town  under  the  jurudiction  of  Massachowtts, 
Mr.  Wheelwright,  who  was  still  under  sentence  of  banishment,  with  those  sf 
his  church  who  resolved  to  adhere  to  him,  removed  into  the  Province  of  Blaine, 
and  settled  Wells.  See  a.  d.  1638  and  1643.  Upon  a  slight  acknowletenent,  he 
was  soon  after  restored  to  the  freedom  of  the  colony,  and  removed  to  Hamptoa, 
and  was  minister  of  the  church  there  for  many  years.  He  was  in  England  in  die 
time  of  Cromwell,  with  whom  he  was  in  favour ;  but,  after  the  Restoration,  he 
returned  and  settled  in  Salisbury,  where  he  died.  He  left  children  who  were 
highly  respectable  for  their  character  and  stations.  His  son,  eiandson,  and 
great  grandson,  were  counsellon  of  Massachusetts.    Eliot,  Biog.  Diet. 
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1681. 

Virginia  contained   about   14,000   "  tithableSi  or  working  Soue  oT 
hands."    The  house  of  burgesses  consisted  of  41  members.^         Viiginit# 

The  legislature  of  Maryland,  in  this  and  the  subsequent  year,  Mg^^t.^ 
made  an  attempt  to  introduce  manufactures  into  that  colony  ;  but 
without  much  success.  It  made  laws  for  promoting  tillage,  and 
raising  pro^sioas  for  exportation ;  for  restraining  the  export  of 
leather  and  hides ;  for  toe  support  of  tanners  and  shoemakers ; 
and  for  encoun^ng  the  making  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth.^ 
Feudal,  who  had  formerly  raised  an  insurrection  in  Maryland^ 
and  had  been  pardoned,  was  now  tried  for  seditious  practices, 
and  found  guilty.  He  was  fined  40,000  lbs.  of  tobacco ;  im- 
prisoned until  payment ;  and  banished  the  province.' 

Edward  Randolph  came  over,  the  second  time,  to  Massachu-  Randolph 
setts,  as  collector  for  Boston,  and  made  a  vigorous,  but  unsuc-  ^wtm*^ 
cessful  attempt  to  execute  his  office.^ 

Mason  arrived  at  New  Hampshire,  and  was  admitted  to  a  seat  Mason 
in  the  council.     Asserting,  soon  after,  his  right  to  tlie  province,  ^™®^  ^^« 
assuming  the  tide  of  lord  proprietor,  and  proceeding  to  act  ac-    ""P**"*** 
cording  to  these  pretensions,  his  conduct  was  deemed  "  an  usur- 
pation of  his  majesty's  authority  here  established,"  and  a  warrant 
was  issued  for  apprehending  him ;  but  he  fled  to  England.' 

1  Chalmers,  h.  1. 855,  856,  from  the  9iaU  of  Viixinia,  as  delivered  to  the  com* 
mittee  of  colonies  in  December,  168],  by  lord  Cmpeper.  Otiier  pardculani  are 
here  subjoined.  There  were  20  counties,  each  of  which  sent  two  members  to 
the  house  of  burgesses ;  Jamestown  sent  one.  The  diarges  of  government 
were  maintained,  1.  By  private  levies,  raised  in  each  parish,  for  the  minister, 
church,  courts  of  justice,  burgesses'  wages,  &c.  2.  By  public  levies,  raided 
by  act  of  assembly.  8.  By  the  2s.  m  hogshead,  with  1#.  8a.  a  ton,  paid  for  fort 
duties,  which  amount  to  j£8000  a  year.  *'  The  "  ecclesiastical  *'  fivincs  are  76  or 
77 ;  but  the  poorness  of  the  country  and  the  low  price  of  tobaccohave  made 
them  of  so  much  less  value,  scarcely  the  half.  As  to  the  militaiy  power :  There 
is  not  one  fort  in  the  whole  countiy,  that  is  defensible  ag^nst  an  European 
enemy.  There  may  be  15,000  fighting  men  in  the  country ;  and  yet  they  used 
to  count  300  an  anny  royal.  In  relation  to  the  Indians  :  We  are  at  peace  with 
an,  at  least  in  war  with  none.  But  that  which  bids  £iir  to  be  die  speedy  and 
and  certain  undoing  of  this  colony,  is  the  low  or  rather  no  price  of  the  only  pro- 
duct of  oar  lands,  and  our  only  commodity,  tobacco :  For  the  market  is  over- 
■tocked,  and  every  crop  overstocks  it  more.  Our  thriving  is  our  undoing ;  and 
our  buying  of  blacks  hath  extremely  contributed  thereto,  l^  making  more  tobac- 
co :  We  are  too  many  for  that,  and  too  few  for  any  thing  else." 

8  Chahners,  b.  I.  866,  867. 

8  Chalmers,  b.  1.  287.    See  a.  d.  1656,  and  1659. 

4  Chalmers,  b.  1.  410,  411.  Hutchinson,  ii.  75.  By  a  letter  to  the  governor, 
Randolph  demanded  the  final  resolution  of  the  general  court,  whether  it  would 
admit  ms  commission  to  be  in  force,  or  not ;  that  he  might  know  how  to  govern 
himself.  The  court  remained  silent ;  *<  thus,*'  says  Chalmers,  **  showing  equally 
Its  contempt  for  the  man,  and  the  embanassBient  of  its  situation." 

5  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  i.  182»  188. 

VOL.  I.  51 
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1681.  During  the  year  ending  with  April,  1681,  there  were  entered 
s,^.^^-w/  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  49  vessels,  from  10  to  150  tons 
Entries  at  burden.^  The  amount  of  the  provincial  customs,  levied  at  that 
Portsmontb*  ^  during  the  same  year,  arising  from  taxes  on  wines  and 
Amoant'of  liquors,  and  one  penny  a  pound  of  die  value  on  the  first  coslof 
outoiM.      goQdg  imported,  was  £61.  3*.  Id.* 

March  4  William  Penn,  the  son  of  Sir  William  Penn,  having  petitioned 

Grant  of      Charles  II.  for  a  tract  of  territory  between  the  bay  and  river  of 
PennsTiva-  Delaware  and  lord  Baltimore's  province  of  Maryland  ;  a  charter 
Peiw.     '    making  conveyance  of  that  territoiy,  was  signed  and  sealed  by 
the  king,  on  the  4th  of  March.     It  constituted  William  Pe&n 
and  his  heirs  true  and  absolute  proprietaries  of  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania,  saving   to   the   crown   their   allegiance  and  the 
sovereignty.     It  gave  him,  his  heirs,  and  their  deputies,  power 
to  make  laws,  by  advice  of  the  freemen,  and  to  erect  courts  of 
justice  for  die  execution  of  those  laws,  provided  they  be  not 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England.^    The  charter  being  thus 
obtained,  Penn,  by  a  public  advertisement,  invited  purchasers. 
Many  single  persons,  and  some  families,  chiefly  of  the  denomi- 
nation of  quakers,  were  induced  to  think  of  a  removal ;  and  a 
number  of  merchants  and  others  forming  themselves  into  a  com- 
.   ..       pany,  purchased  20,000  acres  of  this  land,  which  was  sold  at 
Conditions   the  rate  of  £20  for  every  1000  acres.     On  the  lltb  of  Jol/i 
and  conces-  Penn  entered  into  certain  articles  with  the  purchasers  and  adven- 
**°***'         turers,  which  were   entided   "  Conditions  and  Concessions.*'* 
First  colony  These  prelimiriaries  being  adjusted,  a  colony  came  over  to  Amen- 
^ans  Wa-  ^^'  ^^"^  year,  and  commenced  a  settlement  above  the  confluence 
nia.  of  the  Schuylkill  with  the  Delaware.^ 

1  Chalmers,  b.  1.  510.  "  Many  of  the  said  ships  were  driven  in  by  stress  of 
weather,  and  made  no  stay."  lb.  Dr.  Belknap,  from  the  Couodl  records,  sm, 
from  15  June  1680  to  12  April  1681,  were  entered  22  ships,  18  ketches,  2  bub, 
3  pinks,  1  shallop,  and  one  flyboat ;  in  all  47.    N.  Uanqi.  i.  187. 

8  Chalmers,  b.  1.  511.  This  was  money  of  the  province,  which  was  of  less 
value  than  sterling  33  1-3  per  cent.  No  parliamentaiy  duties  were  then  collect- 
ed at  Portsmouth.    Ibid. 

3  See  the  Charter  entire  in  Fraud's  Hist.  Pennsylvania,  1 171—187,  and  in 
Colden's  History  of  the  Five  Indian  Nations ;  and  a  summary  of  it  in  Chalmeis, 
b.  1.  636,  and  in  Franklin's  Historical  Review  of  the  Constitution  and  Govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania.  The  preamble  and  the  first  section  declare  tike  reasons 
for  the  grant  to  be,  the  commendable  desire  of  William  Penn  to  enlarge  the 
British  empire,  to  promote  conmiodities  of  trade,  to  reduce  the  savage  natives, 
by  just  and  gentle  manners,  to  the  love  of  civil  society,  and  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  together  with  a  **  regard  to  the  memory  and  merits  of  his  late  lather." 
His  father  was  the  admiral,  who  assisted  in  taking  Jamaica.  See  a.  d.  16S6. 
Penn  writes,  '<  This  day  [5th  of  1st  Mo.  1681.]  my  country  was  confirmed  to  me 
under  the  great  seal  of  En^and,  with  large  powers  and  privileges,  by  the  name 
of  Pennsilvania,  a  name  tM  king  would  give  it  in  honour  of  my  fitther. — I  pro- 
posed SyhaniOy  and  they  added  Penn  to  it."  Letter  to  R.  Turner,  in  Memoirs 
Pennsylv.  Hist.  Society,  i.  201. 

4  These  are  inserted  in  Proud,  ii.  Appendix,  No.  i. 

5  Proud,  i.  170—196.   Belknap,  Biog.  ii.  395—402,  410.    Chalmers,  b.  1. 510. 
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The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  granted  liberty  to  Mr.     1681. 
Samuel  Sewall  to  undertake  the  mangement  of  the  printing  press  v^-v-*^/ 
in  Boston ;  "  and  none,"  said  the  order,  "  may  presume  to  set 
up  any  other  press  witliout  the  like  libertv  first  granted."^ 

By  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  Connecticut,  the  court  Court  of 
of  assistants  was  invested  with  the  powers  of  a  court  of  ad-  •dlmrally.^ 
miralty.^ 

Thomas  Mayhew,  the  first  settler  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  died,  Death  of  T. 
in  the  93d  year  of  his  age,'    Urian  Oakes,  president  of  Harvard  Jf  *^^ 
college,  died,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age.^    John  Cutt,  president  &'j.  catL 
of  the  first  council  of  New  Hampshire,  died.^ 

1682. 

William  Pcnn,  the  proprietary  of  Pennsylvania,  published  a  penn  pnb- 
frame  of  government ;  witli  a  body  of  laws  agreed  on  in  Eng-  J."*>«" » 
land  between  himself  and  the  purchasers.^    To  prevent  all  future  g*^^^ 
pretence  of  claim  to  the  province  by  the  duke  of  York,  or  his  mem. 

Univ.  Hist.  xli.  2.  Three  ships  sailed  for  Pennsylvania,  that  year ;  two  from 
London,  and  one  from  Bristol.  The  John  and  Sarah,  from  London,  is  said  to 
have  heen  the  first  that  arrived  there ;  the  Amity,  from  London,  with  passen- 
gers, was  blown  off  to  the  W.  Indies,  and  did  not  arrive  at  the  province,  until  the 
ensuing  spring ;  the  Bristol  Factor  arrived  at  the  place,  where  Chester  now 
stands,  on  the  11th  of  December.  The  passengers,  seeing  some  houses,  went 
on  shore,  near  the  lower  side  of  Chester  creek ;  and,  the  nver  freezing  up  that 
nisfat,  they  remained  there  all  winter.    Proud. 

1  Charter  and  General  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  Appendix,  c.  4.  This  press 
had  been  **  late  under  the  command  of  Mr.  John  Foster,  deceased."  Mr.  Sew- 
all  was  "  prevailed  with  to  undertake  the  manaffement  of  it  at  the  instance  of  some 
friends,  with  respect  to  the  accommodation  of  the  pubHck." 

3  Day,  Hist.  Judiciary  of  Connecticut,  from  Colony  Records. 

3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  202.    See  a.  d.  1642. 

4  Magnal.  b.  iv.  186—188.  Mass.  Hist.  vii.  51—64.  J.  Mather,  MS.  Diary. 
He  was  educated  at  Harvard  College.  After  taking  his  degrees,  he  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  settled  in  the  mmistry  at  Tichfield.  Such  was  his  celebrity  ror 
ministerial  qualifications,  learning  and  piety,  that,  on  the  decease  of  Mr.  Afitchel, 
the  church  and  society  at  Cambridge  sent  a  messenger  to  England  to  invite  him 
to  their  pastoral  diarge ;  and  lie  commenced  his  ministry  at  Cambridge  8  No- 
vember 1671.  On  the  death  of  president  Hoar,  he  was  invited  to  the  presidency 
of  Harvard  College,  and  entered  on  that'office  in  1675.  He  was  a  man  of  ex* 
tensive  erudition,  and  of  distinguished  usefulness.  Dr.  L  Mather  sajrs,  "  he  was 
one  of  the  greatest  lights,  that  ever  shone  in  this  part  of  the  worid." 

5  He  was  one  of  three  brothers,  natives  of  Wales,  who  came  over  to  this 
country  before  the  year  1646.    Farmer  and  Moore,  Coll.  ii.  84. 

6  The  frame  of  government  was  published  in  April ;  and  the  chief  intention 
of  this  famous  charter  was  declared  to  be  **  for  the  support  of  power  in  reverence 
with  the  people,  and  to  secure  the  people  from  the  abuse  of  power :  For  liberty, 
without  obedience,  is  confusion :  and  obedience,  without  liberty,  is  slavery.'* 
The  body  oflawBt  agreed  on  by  the  adventurers,  and  intended  as  a  supplement 
to  the  frame,  was  published  in  May ;  **  and  it  does  great  honour  to  their  wisdom 
as  statesmen,  to  their  morals  as  men,  to  their  spirit  as  colonists."  Chalmers, 
b.  i.  641 — 643.  The  Frame  of  Govemmeot  and  the  Laws  are  in  Proud's  Hist 
Pennsylvania^  Appendix,  No.  ii. 
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16A2.    heirs,  he  obtained  of  the  duke  his  deed  o(  release  for  it ;  and,  as 

v^-v^iw/  an  additional  territory  to  the  province,  he  procured  of  the  duke 

his  right  and  interest  in  tliat  tract  of  land,  which  was   at  first 

toSrteal!'^    called  tlie  territories  of  Pennsylvania,  afterward,  "  The  tbrfse 

lower  counties  on  Delaware."  * 

In  the  month  of  August,  Penn,  accompanied  by  about  100 
p  tssengers,  chiefly  quakers,  embarked  for  America ;  and  landed 
Oct.  94.       at  Newcastle  on  the  24th  of  October.     The  next  day  the  people 
KewcutJe.  ^^^^  summoned  to  the  court  house,  where,  after  possession  of 
the  country  was  legally  given  him,  he  made  a  speech  to  the  old 
magistrates  and  the  people,  acquainting  them  with  the  design  of 
his  coming,  the  nature  and  end  of  government,  particularly  of 
that  which  he  came  to  establish,  assuring  them  of  *^  liberty  of 
conscience  and  civil  freedoms,"  and  recommending  them  to  live 
in  sobriety  and  peace.     He  also  renewed  the  commissions  of  the 
magistrates.      Proceeding  afterward  to  Upland   [ChesterJ,  be 
Pec.  4.       there  called  an  assembly  on  the  4th  of  December.'    This  assem- 
Cn\u  an  as-  biy  passed  an  act  of  union,  annexing  the  three  lower  counties  to 
*^     ^'       the  province  ;^  and  an  act  of  settlement,  in  reference  to  the 
**  frame  of  government."    The  Dutch,  Swedes,  and  other  fo- 
reigners were  then  naturalized ;  and  all  the  laws,  agreed  on  in 
England,  were  passed  in  form.^ 
Treaty  with      Penn  immediately  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  natives,  fit>ni 
the  natives,  whom  he  purchased  as  much  of  the  soil  as  the  circumstances  of 

1  Proud,  i.  196—202.  Chalmpin,  b.  1. 641, 645.  Belknap,  IKoi^  fi.  4l|t-468» 
Art,  Pen ff .  Anderson,  under  1680.  The  duke  of  York  giave  two  deeds  of  febff- 
menl  for  the  territories ;  the  first  wa8  for  Ncwcctstle  and  m  district  of  12  ndlet 
round  it,  as  far  as  the  river  Delaware ;  the  second  comprehended  tbe  tract  from 
12  miles  south  of  Newcastle  to  the  Hoarkills,  "  otherwise  caHed  Cape  Hink^ieD.*' 
The  first  tract  formed  tlie  county  of  Newcastle :  the  second,  the  counties  of 
Kent  and  SuKsex. 

9  This  assembly  consisted  of  72  delegates  from  tbe  six  counties,  into  which 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  had  been  already  divided.  The  freemeOs  thoq^ 
allowed  Inr  the  frame  to  come,  for  this  time,  in  their  own  peraons,  yet  decbred, 
that  the  fewness  of  the  people,  their  inability  in  estate,  and  unaldllulncss  fai 
matters  of  government,  would  not  permit  thcui  to  act ;  and  desired  Uieralbiei 
that  the  deputies,  now  chosen,  mi^ht  serve  both  for  the  provincial  council  and 

Emeral  assembly ;  three  out  of  every  county  for  the  former,  and  nine  for  tbe 
ttcr.    Chalmers,  b.  1.  645.    Franklin,  Hist  *Re\-iew,  16. 

3  LTntil  thin  union  with  Pennsylvania,  these  coimties,  from  the  year  1667,  hid 
been  holden  ujt  an  appenda«^  to  the  government  of  New  York.  Encydop.  Brit 
V.  719.  The  want  of  the  royal  authority  for  tliis  act,  with  the  operation  of  other 
causes,  produced  difficulties,  which  afterward  rendered  this  union  void ;  and  ths 
three  lower  counties  had  a  separate  assembly,  though  under  the  same  govenor. 
Belknap,  Bio^.  ii.  412.    Franklin,  16. 

4  Proud,  i.  204—206.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware,  on  tlie  lands  granted 
to  Penn,  the  Dutch  had,  at  thl'i  time,  one  place  for  religious  worahip  at  New- 
castle ;  the  Swedes,  8,  one  at  Christeen,  one  at  Tenecum,  and  one  at  Wicocoa 
(now  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia),  lb.    Smith,  N.  Jersev,  22.    Chalmefs 

}|643.]  say4,  **  w  nen  the  proprietary  arrived  on  the  hanks  of  the  Delaware,  he 
bund  thefn  inhabited  by  8000  persons,  composed  of  Swedes,  Dutch,  FinUatoSi 
and  English." 
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the  colony  required,  and  ^^  setded  a  very  kind  correspondence  "     1682. 
with  them.^  >^-v^^/ 

The  proprietary  next  proceeded,  with  the  assistance  of  his  city  of  Phi- 
surveyor  general,  Thomas  Holme,  to  lay  out  a  place  for  the  }*?**P***f 
projected  city ;  to  which  he  had  already  assigned  the  name  of  * 

Philadelphia.  The  city  was  immediately  begun ;  and,  withm 
less  than  a  year.  80  houses  and  cottages  were  huilt.^  The  first  and  boilti 
settlers  were  generally  quakers,  who  had  sufiered  persecution, 
on  account  of  their  religion  ;  and  who,  with  other  dissenters  from 
the  church  of  England,  sought  liberty  of  conscience  in  a  country, 
which  offered  to  the  persecuted  a  peaceful  asylum.^ 

Govembr  Carteret  of  East  Jersey,  early  in  the  year,  trans-  E.  Jersey, 
ferred  his  rights  in  that  province  to  V^lliam  Penn  and  eleven 
associates ;  who  soon  after  conveyed  one  half  of  their  interest  to 
the  earl  of  Perth  and  eleven  others.^    lb  the  towns  of  East 
Jersey  there  were  supposed  to  be  settled  about  700  families. 

1  Chtlmere,  b.  1.  644.  Proud  [ii.  212.]  says,  the  friendship,  now  besun,  was 
never  interrupted  for  the  space  of  more  tlian  70  years.  One  part  of  Penn'a 
agreement  with  the  Indians  was,  that  they  should  sell  no  lands  to  any  person, 
but  to  himself  or  his  agents ;  another  was,  that  his  agents  should  not  occupy 
nor  grant  any  lands,  but  those  which  were  fidrly  purchased  of  the  Indians. 
These  stipulations  were  confirmed  by  subsequent  acts  of  Assembly ;  and  eveiy 
bargain,  nuide  between  private  persons  and  the  Indians  without  leave  of  the 
proprietors,  was  declared  void.  Belknap,  Biog.  ii.  416,  Art,  Pbh if .  **  TVaditioa 
teUs  us,  that  the  treaty  of  1682  was  held  at  Snackamaxon,  under  tlie  wide  spread 
branches  of  the  great  E!!m  tree,  Which  grew  near  the  margin  of  the  Delaware, 
and  which  was  prostrated  during  a  storm  in  the  year  1810.  The  trunk  measured 
24  feet  in  circumference,  and  its  age  was  ascertained  to  be  288  years,  having 
been  165  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  treaty.**  This  tree  Mr.  West  has  intro- 
duced into  his  celebrated  picture,  representing  the  Treaty. The  first  deed  of 

the  Indians  Ls  dated  June  23,1688.  Memoirs  of  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society, 
i.  66,  82,  96,  97. 

9  Proud,  i.  238,  234.  Belknap,  Biog.  ii.  419—421.  Chalmers  [i.  646.]  says, 
<*  we  are  assured,**  that  near  100  houses  and  cottages  were  built  in  t^t  time. 
The  ground  chosen  for  die  purpose  of  this  city  was  claimed  by  some  Swedes ; 
to  whom  Penn  gave,  in  exchange  for  it,  a  larger  quantity  of  land,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance. Coaquannock  (the  Indian  name  of  the  place,  seilected  for  the  city)  then 
exhibited  an  agreeable  prospect,  ft  had  a  high  and  dry  bank  next  to  the  Dela^ 
ware,  and  was  finely  ornamented  with  pine  trees.  Pioud,  i.  211,  288.  Smith 
[N.  Jersey,  108.]  says,  that,  hi  1678,  a  ship  from  HuH  passed  the  first  time  so 
high  up  the  Delaware,  as  Burlington ;  Chat  off  against  Coaquannock,  where  was 
a  bold  shore,  she  passed  so  near  it,  in  tacking,  that  a  part  of  the  tigging  struck 
the  trees ;  and  that  some  of  the  passengers  remarked,  it  was  a  fine  spot  for  a 
town. 

3  Proud,  i.  216,  217.  Chalmers,  b.  1.  644.  Chalmers  sajrs*  Penn  was  *<  ac- 
companied **  to  Pennsylvania  bv  about  2000  emigrants ;  but  he  probably  meant 
to  include  all  the  emigrations  of  this  year.  Penn,  in  a  letter  to  the  ministers  of 
England,  dated  14  August,  1683,  writes  that  he  had  completed  "  the  settlement 
of  six  and  twenty  sail  of  people  witldn  the  space  of  one  year.'*  Proud  axyw, 
**  the  setders  amounted  to  inich  a  large  number,  that  die  parts  near  Delaware 
were  peopled  in  a  very  rapid  manner,  even  from  about  the  falls  of  Trenton, 
down  to  Chester,  near  50  miles  on  the  river :  besides  the  setdements  hi  the 
lower  counties.'* 

4  Chalmers,  b.  1.  620.  Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  868.  The  reason  assigned  by 
Chalmers  for  Carteret's  transfer  (in  February)  is,  that  he  was  **  offended  with  a 
province,  which  he  could  neidier  please  nor  govern."    Hie  reason  assigned  for 
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Newark  was  already  a  compact  town,  said  to  contain  about  100 
families.  A  ship  arrived,  this  year,  at  West  Jersey,  and  landed 
360  passengers  on  the  Jersey  shore,  between  Philadelphia  and 
Burlington.^ 

Lord  Cardross,  a  nobleman  o(  Scotland,  having  formed  a 
project  for  carrying  over  some  of  his  countrymen  to  Carolina, 
embarked  with  a  few  families,  and  made  an  attempt  to  establish 
a  colony  on  Port  Royal  island  ;'  but  this  colony  claiming,  fix>m 
an  agreement  with  the  proprietaries,  coordinate  authority  with 
the  governor  and  grand  council  of  Charlestown,  was  compelled, 
with  circumstances  of  outrage,  to  acknowledge  submission.^ 

Carolina  was  now  first  divided  into  three  counties ;  Berkeleyi 
Craven,  and  Clarendon.^     Governor  West,  in  autumn,  held  a 

Earliament,  which  enacted  laws  for  settling  a  militia  ;  for  makiog 
igh  ways  "  through  the  boundless  forest,  which  surrounded  the 
capital;"  for  suppressing  drunkenness  and  profane  swearing; 
and  for  the  observation  of  the  Lord's  day.^ 

Randolph  brought  to  Boston  a  letter  irom  the  king,  complain- 
ing, '^  that  the  collector  had  not  been  able  to  execute  his  office 
to  any  efiect ;  that  attachments  had  been  brought  against  him 
and  his  officers  for  doing  their  duty ;  that  he  had  been  obliged 
to  deposit  money  before  he  could  bring  an  action  against  ofiend- 
ers ;  that  appesJs,  in  matters  relating  to  the  revenue,  had  been 
refused  ;  and  that  they  had  seized  into  their  bands  the  money  of 
forfeitures  belonging  to  his  majesty  by  law."  It  was  therefore 
required,  '^  that  fit  persons  be  sent  over,  without  delay,  to  answer 
these  complaints,  with  powers  to  submit  to  such  regulations  of 
government  as  bis  majesty  should  think  fit ;  that  restitution  be 

■    ■■■■I  .  -■_!' 

the  conveyance  made  by  Penn  and  his  associates,  is,  that  "  they  wished  for  aid 
in  the  arduous  task  of  peopline  and  ruling  a  distant  colony."  Governor  Car- 
teret died  in  November ;  and  Robert  Barclay,  the  famous  author  of  the  Apoloffy* 
was  chosen  governor  of  East  Jersey,  the  next  year.  Smith,  N.  Jersey,  68, 166. 
Douglass  [ii.  288.]  says,  Barclay  '<  sometimes  officiated  by  a  deputy.  During 
Carteret's  administratioB,  the  general  assemblies  and  supreme  courts  sat  at 
Elizabethtown.    Smith. 

1  Smith,  N.  Jersey,  150, 169, 161.  The  estimated  population  of  East  Jersey 
was  exclusive  of  the  out  plantations,  which  were  supposed  to  contain  half  as 
many  inhabitants  as  the  towns.  ' 

S  He  watt,  i.  88.    Cardross  soon  returned  to  Britain. 

3  Chahners,  b.  1. 544.    See  a.  d.  1686. 

4  Ibid.  Berkeley  filled  the  space  around  the  capital,  as  far  as  Stono  creek  on 
the  north,  and  the  Sewee  on  the  south ;  Craven  occupied  the  district  to  tiie 
northward  of  it,  toward  Cape  Fear,  formerly  denominated  Clarendon ;  and  Colle- 
ton contained  Port  Royal  and  the  lands  in  its  vicinity,  to  the  distance  of  30 
miles.  The  first  of  these  counties  was  the  only  one,  so  populated,  as  to  have  a 
county  court  for  the  determination  of  its  local  affairs ;  and  the  20  members, 
which  composed  the  lower  house  of  parliament,  were  chosen  at  Chartes- 
town.    Ibid. 

5  Univ.  Hist  xl.  425.  Chalmers,  b.  1.  544.  Ramsay  says,  "  The  first  law 
which  has  been  found  on  record  of  the  secretary  of  the  province,  is  dated  May 
26th,  1682— eight  years  subsequent  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  first  parliament  in 
CaiDlina."    Hist.  S.  Carolina,  L  85. 
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made  of  all  monies  le^ed  from  the  officers;  that  they  be  en-  1682. 
couraged  in  putting  the  acts  of  trade  in  execution,  without  charge,  s^^v^^i^ 
as  in  England  ;  that  an  account  be  riven  of  forfeitures  received ; 
and  that  appeals  be  allowed."  'Hie  court  denied  the  charge, 
and  said,  in  their  answer,  that  no  suits  had  been  countenanced 
against  any  officers,  except  where  the  subject  had  been  unjustly 
vexed ;  that  they  knew  ot  no  forfeitures,  except  a  fine  upon  a 
master  of  a  ship  for  abusing  the  government ;  that  they  would 
encourage  his  officers,  and  require  no  deposit  for  the  future ; 
but  as  to  adVnitting  appeals,  they  hoped  it  would  be  further  con- 
sidered. 

At  a  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  called  in  February,  the  Mast,  tend* 
king's  letter  by  tlandolph  was  read,  and  the  court  determined  to  gjlulid* 
come  to  the  choice  of  agents.     Mr.  Stoughton  and  Mr.  Dudley,  * 

who  had  once  refused  the  agency,^  were  chosen ;  the  former 
refusing  again,  Mr.  John  Richards,  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  one 
of  the  assistants,  was  chosen  in  his  stead.  It  was  required  by 
the  king,  that  the  agents  to  be  sent  should  be  empowered  to  sub- 
mit to  regulations  of  government,  innplying  a  power  to  surrender 
their  charter.  The  general  court,  however,  considering  such  a  initructf 
surrender  inconsistent  with  his  majesty's  repeated  declarations,  ^««»  ^^  ^ 

!•  11*  1  i_»i        surrender 

directed  their  agents  not  to  do,  or  consent  to,  any  thing  that  the  charter, 
should  violate  or  infringe  the  liberties  and  privileges  granted  by 
charter,  or  the  government  established  by  it. 

The  aeents  sailed  on  the  31st  of  May.     A  public  fast  was  Appoints  a 
appointed  to  be  observed  on  the  22d  of  June,  through  the  colony,  ^^^^  ^*' 
to  pray  for  the  preservation  of  their  charter,  and  success  to  the 
agency.     Randolph,  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  having  writ- 
ten home,  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  punished  with  death 
by  virtue  of  an  ancient  law,  as  a  subverter  of  the  constitution, 
had  been  ordered  to  return  to  England,  where  he  was,  not  long 
after  the  agents,  ready  to  disclose  every  thing  which  they  desired 
to  conceal.     The  agents,  upon  presenting  to  the  council  the 
court's  address,  were  commanded  to  show  their  powers  and  all 
their  instructions  to  the  secretary  of  state ;  ana  it  appearing, 
that  they  did  not  contain  such  powers  as  had  been  required,  they 
were  informed  by  lord  Radnor,  that  the  council  had  agreed  to 
report  to  his  majesty,  that  unless  the  agents  should  speedily 
obtain  such  powers  as  might  enable  them  satisfy  in  all  points,  a  Threatened 
quo  warranto  should  proceed.    The  agents  represented  to  the  with  a  quo 
general  court  the  case  of  the  colony  as  desperate,  and  desired      "^ 
the  court  to  determine,  whether,  since  many  cities  in  England, 

1  On  receiving  a  letter  from  the  king  the  preceding  year,  requiring  agents  to 
be  sent  in  three  months  after  the  receipt  of  it,  the  general  court  immediately 
chose  tiiese  peisons  as  agents,  but  both  of  them  peremptorily  reiused  the 
agency. 
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1682.  and  some  of  the  plantations,  had  submitted,  it  were  better  to 
v«r>v^/  resign  to  his  majesty's  pleasure,  or  to  suffer  a  quo  warranto  to 
issue.  After  considerable  debate  and  consideration,  it  was  con- 
Reiuie  to  eluded  by  the  court,  and  by  the  inhabitants  generally,  that  **  it 
submit.  ^^  better  to  die  by  the  hands  of  others,  than  by  their  own."' 
Two  par-  From  this  period  may  be  dated  the  origin  of  two  parties,  the 
^^  patriots,  and  prerogative  men,  ^'  between  whom  controversy  sel- 

dom intermitted,  and  was  never  ended  until  the  separatioa  of  the 
two  countries."* 
AcifofVir-      The  assembly  of  Virginia  passed  an  act  for  disbanding  the 
^°^         present  soldiers  in  garrison  at  the  forts  at  the  heads  of  the  several 
rivers,  and  for  the  raising  of  forces  in  their  stead.     The  same 
assembly  passed  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  tlie  manufac- 
tures of  linen  and  woollen  cloth ;  and  an  act  for  the  advance^ 
ment  of  manufacture  of  the  growth  of  this  country.' 
Trade  of         The  regulation  and  improvement  of  trade  and  commerce  in 
PenniyivR-  Pennsylvania  already  engaged  attention.    A  publication  appeared 
this  year,  entitled,  ''The  Articles  of  the  Free  Society  of  Traders 
in  Pensilvania,  agreed  upon  by  divers  merchants,  for  the  better 
improvement  and  government  of  Trade  in  that  Province.*** 
SuteofN.       Edward  Cranfield,  arriving  at  New  Hampshire  as  lieutenant 
Hampfhiie.  governor  and  commander  in  chief,  found  that  the  province  con- 
tained four  townships,  with  4000  inhabitants,  and  mustered  450 
militia.     His  administration  was  extremely  arbitrary  and  oppres- 
sive.* 
Grant  of         The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  granted  to  Joseph  Dud- 
ley,  William  Stoughton,  Robert  Thompson,  and  their  associates, 
a  tract  of  hmd  8  miles  square,  situated  in  the  Nipmug  oountc)'.^ 


1  Chalmers,  b.  1.  411,  413.  Hubbard,  c.  71.  Hutcbimon,  i.  c.  2.  Hie  niBif- 
ten  advised  tfic  people  to  this  conclusion ;  and,  Hutchinaon  says,  '*  the  dtiff 
turned  the  srale  tor  the  Ust  time."  One  of  the  a^nts,  in  m  letter  to  Rev.  in- 
crease Blather,  obeerves :  "  AffiiLrs  here,  as  Co  the  public,  are  very  pciplei«L 
Jealousies  and  aoimosities  increasing.  Dissentera  suppressed — their  meeiinfi 
prevented  by  soldiers ;  or  they  many  times  seized  and  proceeded  AgaiBit  hf 
fines  &c.  .  .  .  The  quo  warranto  of  the  city  is  to  be  proceeded  against  next  term. 
Great  struggUngs  here  as  to  the  choice  of  sheriro  The  Ions  is  rcJolTcd  It 
regulate  that  election  to  prevent  such  juries  as  have  been  formeHy  chosen.  .  .  • 
Our  affairs  [are]  under  great  disadvantages.  Whatever  is  oljected  or  reported 
against  us  finds  great  credit,  and  is  difficultly  taken  off.  H^  e  are  represemed 
such  a  people  as  need  great  regulations.  I  fear,  if  mercy  prevent  net,  lbs 
diiwolution  of  our  government  is  intended."  Letter  of  John  Ricbaids,  dated 
"  London  Aug.  21.  1682,*'  in  the  Prince  Collection  of  MSS.  depoaiiad  te  lbs 
Library  of  Mass.  Hist.  Society;  BfATHSR,  iv.  1681--18S2. 

5  Minot,  Mass.  i.  61. 

3  Laws  of  Virginia. 

4  Title  of  a  book  in  Bibfioth.  Harleiana,  iu.  192.  foL  1682. 

^  Chabners,  b.  1. 494.    Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  i.  c.  8.    Adams,  N.  Eng.  117. 

6  Oxford  Town  Records.  The  Atpmii£|country  was  so  called  from  a  trilw 
of  Indians  of  that  name,  in  its  vicinity.  The  plantation  waa  alUnraid  caM 
Oxford.    See  a.  d.  1686. 


Oxford. 
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M.  de  la  Sale  descended  the  Misassippi  to  the  sea ;  and,  in     1682. 
the  name  of  Louis  XIV.  king  of  France,  taking  possession  of  all   k^^^^-^z 
the  countnr  watered  by  that  great  river,  named  it,  in  honour  of  Louisiana, 
the  king,  Louisiana.^ 

1683. 

The  first  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  was  holden  at  Philadel-  Fint  at- 
phia  on  the  I2th  day  of  March.     On  the  request  of  the  assembly  pJJJnfv^^ 
and  of  the  freemen  for  a  new  charter,  it  was  given  them  by  the  ^ania. 
proprietary  on  the  2d  of  April,  and  accepted  by  the  provincial 
council  and  assembly  on  the  same  day.     By  this  charter  the 
provincial  council  was  to  consist  of  18  persons,  three  from  each 
county ;  and  the  assembly  was  to  be  composed  of  36,  six  from 
each  county.* 

Among  the  settlers  of  Pennsylvania,  about  20  families  from  Gennan- 
the  Palatinate  in  Germany,  of  jbe  denomination  of  quakers,  set-  {j*^"**^" 
ded  seven   miles  distant  from   Philadelphia,   and  called  their 
setdement  Germantown.     A  setdement  was  also  made  in  that 
province  by  a  large  number  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  called  waiet. 
North  Wales.3 

The  inhabitants  of  New  York  now  first  participated  in  the  First  legia- 
legislative  power.     The  council,  the  court  of  assizes,  and  the  ||J'^^b]y  in 
corporation  of  New  York,  having  concurred  in   soliciung  the  n.  YoHl. 
duke  of  York  to  permit  the  people  to  have  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, the  duke  had  informed  the  deputy  governor  of  the  province, 
that  he  intended  to  establish  the  same  form  of  government,  as 
the  other  plantations  enjoyed,  '^  particularly  in  the  choosing  of 
an  assembly."     Thomas  Dongan,  "  a  man  of  integrity,  modera- 
tion, and  genteel  manners,  though  a  professed  papist,"  had  been 

1  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  i.  464;  Pastes,  Chron.  36.  Du  Pratz,  i.  3.  Univ. 
Hbt.  xl.  19,  20,  271.  Wynne,  i.  393.  Some  of  these  authors  place  this  dis- 
covery in  16S3 ;  I  have  followed  Charlevoix.  The  chevalier  de  Tonti,  who  had 
been  left  at  Fort  Crevecoeur,  was  obliged  by  the  Illinois  to  abandon  that  fortress ; 
but  the  persevering  Sale  placed  another  garrison  (here  in  1681 ;  and  built  a 
mcond  fort,  which  he  called  St.  Lewis.  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  i.  464. 
See  A.  D.  1673, 1680, 1687. 

2  Proud,  i.  239, 240.  The  second  charter  entitled,  "  The  Frame  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  and  Territories  thereunto  annexed,  in 
America,"  is  in  Proud,  ii.  Appendix,  No.  in.  The  members  of  the  assembly 
were  to  be  "  men  of  most  note  for  their  virtue,  wisdom,  and  ability."  The 
amendments  introduced  into  this  second  charter  had  previously  been  agreed 
on. 

3  Proud,  i.  219,  220,  230.  Several  of  these  Britons  were  of  the  on«;inal  or 
early  stock  of  the  society  of  Friends  in  Wales.  They  had  early  purchased  of 
the  proprietary,  in  England,  40,000  acres  of  land.  In  the  three  nrst  years,  there 
arrived  at  Pennsylvania,  from  London,  Bristol,  Ireland,  Wales,  Cheshire,  Lanca- 
shire, Holland,  Germany,  &c.  about  50  sail  of  ships,  with  passengers  or  set- 
tlers.   Ibid. 

.  TOL.  I.  52 
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1683.    appointed  governor  the  preceding  year,  and  bstnK^ted  to  call 
v^^-v'-^   an  assembly  of  the  province.     It  was  to  consist  of  a  councO 
composed  of  10  members,  and  a  bouse  of  representatiTes  chosen 
by  the  people,  composed  of  18  members ;  but  its  laws  were  to 
Gov.  Don-    be  of  no  force,  without  the  ratification  of  the  proprietary.     The 
gan  arrives,  new  governor,  having  now  arrived  at  his  province,  issued  orders 
to  the  sheriffs,  to  summon  tlie  freeholders  for  choosing  repre- 
sentatives to  meet  him  in  assembly  on  the  1 7th  pf  October.    A 
session  of  the  assembly  was  holden,  pursuant  to  the  summoosi 
and  several  important  laws  were  passed.     One  of  the  acts  of 
this  assembly,  passed  on  the  30lh  of  October,  is  entitled,  "  The 
Charter  of  Liberties  and  Privileges  granted  by  his  royal  highness 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  New  York  and  its  dependencies.''     Another 
session  was  holden  the  following  year ;  but  is  is  believed,  there 
was  no  other  after  that,  until  the  Revolution  of  William  and 
Mary.^ 
Quo  war-         Articles  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanor  were  presented  to 
ranto  a-      t^g  committee  of  plantations,  by  Randolph,  against  the  coipora- 
^cbusettsr  tion  of  Massachusetts  in  June ;  and  an  order  of  councii  was 
passed  on  the  26th  of  July,  for  issuing  a  quo  warranto  against 
the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  with  a  declaration  from  the  king, 
that  if  the  colony,  before  prosecution,  would  make  fuU  submissioQ 
and  entire  resignation  to  his  pleasure,  he  would  regulate  their 
charter  for  his  service  and  their  good,  and  with  no  farther  altera- 
tions than  should  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  government 
there.     Randolph,  the  evil  genius  of  Massachusetts,  arrived  with 
the  quo  warranto  in  October.     The  proposition  of  the  king  di- 
vided the  legislature.     The  governor  and  a  majority  of  the  assist- 
ants voted,  not  to  contend  in  law,  but  to  submit  to  the  king's 
pleasure.     The  representatives,  after  a  fortnight's  consideration, 
refused  their  concurrence  in  this  vote ;  and  a  letter  of  attorney 
was  sent  to  a  suitable  person,  to  appear  and  answer  in  behalf  of 
the  colony.     The  agents  returned  to  Boston  on  the  23d  of 
October.^ 
Fire  in  Bos-      The  day  after  Randolph's  arrival  at  Boston,  a  fire  broke  out 
*°"-  in  the  richest  part  of  the  town,  and  consumed  a  great  number  of 

dwelling  houses,  ware  houses,  and  vessels.^ 

Lord  Effingham,  appointed  governor  of  Virginia,    was  ex- 


1  Collections  or  New  York  Historical  Society,  iii.  347,  352.  It  has  been  al- 
leged, and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  duke,  upon  becoming  king,  refused  to 
coniinn  the  privile^CH  he  had  before  gnintod,  and  determined  to  govern  tbe 
province  by  his  absolute  power.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  in 
the  new  coimnission  or  orders  to  governor  Doiigan,  the  authority  respecting  Ibe 
assembly  was  omitted,  or  revoked.    lb. 

3  Hutchinson,  Mass.  i.  338.  Biblioth.  Amer.  104.  Chalmers,  b.  1.  414,  4€S. 
Minot,  Mass.  i.  61,  52. 

3  Hutchinson,  i.  338.    Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  269. 
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pressly  ordered  '^  to  allow  no  person  to  use  a  printing  press  on     1683. 
any  occasion  whatsoever."^  s^-s^-w/ 

To  remedy  the  distress  felt  by  the  want  of  a  common  measure  Acts  of 
of  comnaerce,  the  parliament  of  Carolina  "  raised  the  value  of    *"^  ™*' 
foreign  coins,"  and  suspended  all  prosecution  for  foreign  debts.^ 

The  French  erected  a  fort  between  the  lakes  Erie  and  Hu-  Frcncftfort. 
ron.^ 

Roffer  Williams,  the  founder  of  Providence,  died,  in  the  84th  JJ^^l!***^^- 
year  of  his  age.* 


1  Chalmers,  b.  1.  345 ;  "  agreeably  to  the  prayers  of  Sir  W.  Berkeley."  See 
A.D.  1671. 

9  Chalmers,  b.  1.  545.  The  first  of  these  acts  gave  rise  to  the  currency  of 
Carolina,  which  afterward  became  extremely  depreciated.  The  second,  though 
at  first  confirmed  by  the  proprietaries,  was  afterward  dissented  from,  **  because 
it  was  contrary  to  me  king's  honour,  since  it  was  in  effect  to  stop  the  course  of 
justice ;  because  the  parliament  had  no  power  to  enact  a  law,  so  contrary  to 
those  of  England."  They  also  issued  orders,  *'  that  all  officers  should  be  dis- 
placed, who  nad  promoted  it."    Ibid. 

3  Minot,  i.  181.  <*  During  the  peace,  from  1667  to  1683,  the  French,  with  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  perseverance  which  do  them  honour,  formed  a  settle- 
ment at  Detroit,  established  a  fort  still  farther  westward  at  Missilimakinack,  and 
extended  their  commerce  among  the  numerous  tribes  that  hunt  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi.  They  were,  however,  steadily  opposed  by  the  Five  Nations." 
Chalmers,  b.  1.  589. 

4  Bcntley,  Hist.  Salem,  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vi.  250.  Adams,  N.  Eng.  57. 
He  was  bom  in  Wales,  and  educated  at  the  universitv  of  Oxford.  He  was  a 
minister  of  the  church  of  England,  but,  disliking  the  form  and  government  of 
the  episcopal  church,  he,  in  1681,  came  to  New  England.  After  preaching  a 
short  time  at  Salem,  he  went  to  Plymouth,  where  he  preached  two  years,  and 
then  returned  to  Salem,  and  succeeded  ^Ir.  Skelton  in  the  ministry  in  1634. 
Beside  entertaining  singular  religious  opinions,  leading  him  to  a  separation  from 
the  churches  of  New  England  as  antichristian,  he  asserted,  that  the  Massachu- 
setts patent  was  invalid  and  unjust,  because  a  fair  purchase^^had  not  been  made 
from  the  Indians.  Refusing  to  retract  any  of  his  opinions,  affecting  either  the 
church  or  the  state,  he  was  excluded  from  the  jurisdiction.  In  1636  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  Providence.  He  honestly  purchased  the  land  of  the  Indians,  and 
was  uniformly  their  friend.  He  studied  their  language,  and  used  his  endeavours 
to  impart  to  them  the  blessings  of  the  gospel.  In  the  Prince  Collection  of 
MSS.  are  heads  of  discourses;  which  he  delivered  to  the  Narraganset  Indians. 
He  had  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Indian  Sachems.  In  1637  he  was  employed 
by  the  government  of  Massachusetts  as  their  agent  in  their  transactions  with 
the  Indian  tribes,  and  *'  his  conduct  was  marked  with  fidelity,  disinterestedness, 
and  wisdom."  He  was  author  of  a  very  valuable  work,  entitled,  "  A  Key  to 
the  language  of  the  Indians  of  New  England."  It  was  printed  in  1643,  in  a 
12mo.  volume,  and  most  of  its  contents  have  been  reprinted  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist 
Soc.  The  original  is  in  that  Society's  library.  In  1644  Mr.  Williams  obtained 
a  charter  for  Providence  plantations.  In  1651  he  went  to  England  as  agent, 
and  on  his  return,  in  1654,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  government,  and  con- 
tinued in  office  till  1657.  His  sentiments  on  the  rights  of  conscience  were  en- 
larged and  liberal ;  and  he  founded  his  colony  on  the  basis  of  universal  toleration. 
See  A.  D.  1634, 1636, 1644 ;  Magnal.  b.  7.  c.  2.  Eccles.  Hist  Mass.  in  Coll. 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  x.  14—23.  Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog.  Diet  The  "  Key"  is  re- 
printed, from  the  London  copy,  in  vol.  i.  of  Coll.  K.  Island  Hist  Society,  wiUi 
a  Sketch  of  the  Author's  Life.  Mr.  Williams  was  buried  under  arms,  in  his 
family  burying  ground,  near  the  present  dwelling  house  of  S.  Dorr,  Esq.  The 
citizens  of  Providence,  who  venerate  his  name,  are  about  to  erect  a  monament 
to  his  memory. 
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Jane  18. 
Mautcba- 
Ktts  depri- 
ved of  Itf 
chtiter. 


Aug.  2. 
Peace  made 
with  the 
Five  Na- 

tiOQl4 


Peon  goes 
to  England. 


1684. 

The  high  court  of  Chancery  in  England,  on  the  18th  of  Juoev 
gave  judgment  for  the  king  against  the  governor  and  compaoy  of 
Massachusetts ;  their  charter  was  declared  to  be  forfeited  ;  and 
their  liberties  were  seized  into  the  king's  hands.^     Thus  fell  the 
old  charter  of  this  ancient  colony,  under  which  the  cokxiistSy 
during  55  years,  had  enjoyed  liberty  and  proqperi^ ;  not  without 
encountering  frequent  aggressions  to  preserve  the  one,  and  in- 
cessant difiSculties  to  attain  the  other.     But,  though  the  charter 
was  gone,  the  spirit  which  it  had  cherished,  and  the  habits  which 
it  had  formed,  were  retained.     The  colony,  at  that  period,  re- 
sembled the  infant  Hercules  in  his  cradle.     Who  would  tbeo 
have  thought  it  credible,  that,  within  a  century,  its  independence 
would  be  acknowledged  by  the  parent  state  f 

Colonel  Kirk,  of  opprobrious  memory,  was  now  ajqpoinfed 
governor  of  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampaiurey 
Maine,  and  Plymouth ;  but,  before  his  commission  and  iostmc- 
tions  could  be  finally  setded,  the  demise  of  king  Charles  anffitlM 
his  appointment.^ 

The  Five  Nations,  since  the  peace  of  1671,  had  turned  tbeir 
arms  to  the  southward,  and  conquered  the  country  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  borders  of  the  plantations,  as  fiir  as  Ciiolina. 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  often  involved  in  the  calamities  of  their 
Lidian  allies,  whom  they  were  unable  to  protect  eicept  by  trea- 
ties, found  it  expedient  to  settle  a  peace  with  the  feniaous  con- 
querors. This  was  a  favourable  time  to  the  colonists,  and  may 
have  been  gladly  seized  by  the  Five  Nations,  who  found  them- 
selves hard  pressed  by  the  French  and  dieir  Indians.  A  treaty 
was  accordingly  holden  at  a  grand  convention  in  Albany ;  and, 
on  the  2d  of  August,  a  peace  was  concluded  by  lord  Effingham 
and  governor  Dongan  in  behalf  of  all  the  settlements.^  By  this 
treaty  the  Five  Nations  put  the  lands  and  castles  of  the  Mobiwks 
and  Oneidas  under  the  protection  of  the  English  government, 
and  the  English  undertook  to  guarantee  them  to  these  Indians. 
As  the  external  mark  by  which  this  act  should  be  announced, 
the  Indians  desired  that  the  arms  of  the  duke  of  York  might  be 
affixed  to  their  castles.^ 

Penn,  the  proprietary  of  Pennsylvania,  went  to  England,  leaving 
his  province  under  the  administration  of  five  conmiissioners, 


1  Hutchinson,  i.  840;  ii.  6.    Chalmers,  b.  1.  416. 
S  Chalmers,  b.  1.  417. 

3Colden,  44.    Chalmers,  b.  1.  687.    Smith,  N.  York,  46. 
trBtion  of  the  Colonies. 
4  Pownal,  Adminbtration  of  the  Colonies. 


Pownaly 


^ 
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chosen  from  the  proidncial  council.^    Philadelphia  already  con-     1684. 
tained  nearly  300  houses,  and  2000  inhabitants.^  v^-v-^^ 

In  every  town  in  East  Jersey,  there  was  a  house  for  pub-  e.  jeney. 
lie   worship,  where    religious    service  was    performed    every 
week.^ 

The  line  of  partition  was  run  between  New  York  and  Con-  Line  of  par- 
necticut.*  ^^^ 

All  the  land  in  the  towns  of  Dorchester  and  STilton,  in  Massa-  New  grant 
chusetts,  with  the  exception  of  6000  acres  previously  reserved  ®^^J^.^ 
for  the  Indians,  was  granted  and  conveyed  in  a  confirmatory  l^f'^ 
deed  from  Charles  Josiah,  an  Indian  sachem,  grandson  of  Chick- 
atabut.^ 

M.  de  la  Barre,  with  a  large  army  from  Canada,  made  an  Expediticm 
unsuccessful  expedition  into  the  country  of  the  Five  Nations.  SjL^**'^ 
His  army  was  composed  of  700  Canaaians,  130  soldiers,  and 
200  Indians,  principally  Iroquois  fix)m  the  Fall  of  St.  Anthony, 
and  the  Hurons  of  Xiorette.  After  a  delay  of  six  weeks,  at  Fort 
Frontenac,  during  which  time  a  great  sickness  broke  out  in  the 
French  army,  M.  de  la  Barre  found  it  necessary  to  conclude  the 
campaign  with  a  treaty.  Crossing  the  lake  for  that  purpose,  he 
was  met,  at  a  designated  place,  by  the  Oneidas,  Onondagos,  and 
Cayugas ;  the  Mohawks  and  Senecas  refusing  their  attendance. 
Seated  in  a  chair  of  state,  the  Indians  and  French  ofiScers  form- 
ing a  circle  around  him,  he  addressed  himself  to  Garangula,  an 
Onondago  chief,  in  a  haughty  speech,  which  was  concluded  with 
a  menace  of  burning  the  castles  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  des- 
troying the  Indians,  unless  the  satisfaction  which  he  demanded, 
were  given.  Garangula  made  a  cool,  but  bold  and  decisive 
speech,  in  reply ;  and  M.  de  la  Barre,  enraged  at  the  hearing  of 
it,  retired  to  his  tent,  and  prudently  suspended  his  menaces. 
Two  days  after,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  the  Indian  chief 


1  Chalmers,  b.  1.  650.  Thomas  Lloyd  was  at  the  head  of  them,  as  presi- 
dent. 

S  Belknap,  Bioe.  U.  424.  Twenty  odier  settlements  were  began,  including 
those  of  the  Dutch  and  Swedes.    Ibid.    Proud,  i.  288. 

3  Smith,  N.  Jersey,  186.  The  people  <*  being  mostly  New  England  men,  do 
mostly  incline  to  meir  way.  They  have  no  public  laws  in  the  countiy  for 
maintaining  public  teachers,  but  the  towns  that  have  them,  make  way  within 
themselves  to  maintain  them.'*  Newark  appears  to  have  been  the  only  town  in 
the  province,  which  had  a  settled  preacher,  who  *<  followed  no  other  employ- 
ment.*'    Ibid.    Letter  from  John  Barclay  and  others  to  the  proprietors. 

4  Trumbull,  i.  865,  866.  It  was  con£umed  by  the  governors  of  those  colonies 
24  February,  1685. 

5  ColL  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  i.  100.  For  this  deed  he  received  a  va]uadl>le  sum  of 
money  from  William  Stouzhton,  esquire.  The  same  land  had  been  previously 
conveyed  by  Josiah  the  fiimer,  and  Chickatabut  the  grandfather,  of  this  sachem. 
Ibid.  See  a.  d.  1657.  The  war  with  Philip  greatly  interrupted  the  progress  of 
Christianity  among  the  Indians.  Many  praying  towns  were  broken  up.  Mr. 
Eliot  says,  that  in  the  year  1684,  they  were  reduced  to  four.    lb.  195. 
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1684.    ^^'^  ^  retinue  returned  to  their  countiy,  and  the  French  armj 

K^^^^.^/  embarked  in  their  canoes  for  Montreal.^ 

Amembiyof     '^^^  assembly  of  Virginia  passed  an  act  for  the  better  presenra- 

Viiginia.  tioQ  of  the  peace  of  that  colony,  and  preventing  unlawful  and 
treasonable  associations.  The  occasion  of  this  law  was,  that  many 
persons  had  tumultuously  and  mutinously  assembled  to  cut  up  and 
destroy  all  tobacco  plants,  and  for  that  purpose  had  with  force  and 
arms  entered  many  plantations.^ 

Foit  I'he  French  biult  a  fort  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara.^ 

.-       John  Rogers,  president  of  Harvard  college,  died,  in  the  54th 

Roeen,  and  year  of  his  age.^    Benjamin  Woodbridge  died  in  England,  aged 

BTwood-    62  years.* 

bndge. 

1  Chadeyoix,  Nouv.  France,  i.  489—498.  Baron  la  Hontan»  in  Harris,  Yof. 
ii.916.  Golden,  Hist.  Five  Nations,  59.  Smith,  N.  York,  i.  46— 60.  Diacoime 
of  Hon.  De  Witt  Clinton  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  in  the  So- 
ciety's Collections,  ii.  60,  and  Appendix.  The  deportment  and  die  speech  ot 
the  Indian  chief  were  of  abori^^nal  character,  and  render  him  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  Poms,  the  Eastern  Indian  king  who  addressed  Alexander.  Gaian- 
gula,  seated  at  some  distance  before  his  men,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mooth,  and 
me  great  calumet  of  peace  before  him,  did  nothing  but  look  at  the  end  of  his 
pipe,  during  this  harangue.  When  it  was  finished,  he  walked  fire  or  six  times 
round  Ae  circle,  and  then,  standing  upright,  thus  answered  the  French  gener^ 
who  was  still  seated  in  his  elbow  chair :  *'  Onnuntio,  I  honour  you,  and  all  the 
warriors  who  are  with  me,  honour  you.  Your  interpreter  has  finished  your 
speedi ;  I  now  b^in  mine.  My  wonds  make  haste  to  reach  ytmr  ears ;  beadken 
to  them.  Onnuntio,  in  setting  out  fix)m  Quebec,  you  must  nave  imsgined,  that 
the  scorching  beams  of  the  sun  had  burnt  down  the  forests,  which  render  our 
country  inaccessible  to  the  French ;  or  that  the  inundationf  of  the  hikes  bad 
had  shut  us  up  in  our  castles.  But  now  you  are  undeceirad ;  for  I  and  my 
warriors  have  come  to  assure  you,  that  the  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Onondagos, 
Oneidas,  and  Mohawks,  arc  yet  alive."  After  ascribing  the  padfic  overtures  of 
the  general  to  the  impotence  of  the  French,  and  repellmg  the  charges  brought 
against  his  countrymen,  he  added ;  "  We  are  bom  free ;  we  have  no  dependence 
either  on  the  Onnuntio  or  the  Corlar."  [These  were  titles  given  by  the  Indians 
to  the  governors  of  Canada  and  of  New  York.]  This  eloouent  speech  has  this 
admirable  conclusion :  "  My  voice  is  the  voice  of  all  the  Five  Nations.  Hear 
what  they  say ;  open  your  ears  to  what  they  speak.  The  Senecas,  Cayugas, 
Onondagos,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks  say,  that  when  they  buried  the  hatchet  at 
Cataracuoy,  in  the  presence  of  your  predecessor,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  fort, 
and  planted  the  tree  of  peace  in  the  same  place,  it  was  then  agreed,  tiiat  the 
fort  should  be  used  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  merchants,  and  not  as  a  refiige 
for  soldiers.  Hear,  Onnuntio,  you  ought  to  take  care,  that  so  great  a  number  of 
soldiers,  as  appear  there,  do  not  choke  the  tree  of  peace,  planted  in  so  small  a 
fort,  and  hinder  it  from  shading  both  your  country  and  ours  with  its  branches. 
I  do  assure  you,  that  our  warriors  shall  dance  to  the  calumet  of  peace  under  its 
leaves,  and  Uiat  we  will  never  dig  up  the  axe  to  cut  it  down,  until  the  Onnuntio 
or  the  Corlar  shall  either  jointly  or  separately  endeavour  to  invade  the  country, 
which  the  ereat  Spirit  has  given  to  our  ancestors.  This  belt  confirms  my  words ; 
and  this  other,  the  authority,  which  the  Five  Nations  have  given  me.*' 

9  Laws  of  Virginia. 

3  Minot,  Mass.  i.  181. 

4  Magnalia,  b.  4. 130.  He  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers  of  Ipswich, 
and  a  descendant  of  John  Rogers,  the  martyr.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard 
college,  and  succeeded  Mr.  Oakes  in  the  presidency  of  that  seminary.  He  was 
distinguished  for  sweetness  of  temper,  polite  accomplidiments,  and  unfeigned 
piety.    Allen  and  Eliot,  Biog. 

5  He  was  the  first  graduate  of  Harvard  college,  in  1642.    On  his  retuiii  to 
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1686. 

Charl'es  n.  died  on  the  16th  of  February.    He  was  sue- Death  of 
ceeded  by  his  brother  James  11.  who  was  proclaimed  at  Boston  j^^jfj^ 
on  the  20th  of  April.^    Connecticut,  with  the  other  colonieSi  proclaimed 
congratulated  him  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  begged  the  atBoitoo. 
protection  of  her  chartered  privileges ;  but  in  July  a  quo  war- 
ranto  was  issued  against  the   governor  and  company  of  that  ^moT"" 
colony.^    A  similar  writ  was  issued  in  October  against  Rhode  sued. 
Island.^    Randolph  was  now  appointed,  by  the  lord  treasurer 
Rochester,  deputy  post  master  of  New  England.^    King  James, 
on  the  8th  of  October,  issued  a  commission,  in  which  Joseph  J.  Dudley 
Dudley  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  was  appointed  president  of  ?'•"**«'**• 
New  England.^ 

The  colony  of  Plymouth  was  divided  into  three  counties ;  Pivmoaih 
Plymouth,  Barnstable,  and  Bristol.'  In  that  colony  there  were,  ^J^J,^ 
at  this  time,  1439  praying  Indians.^  coaBtie» 

The  commerce  of  Charlestown,  the  capital  of  Carolina,  began  pirit  col- 
to  attract  notice  in  England,  and  the  first  collector  was  estab-  Jec^r  of 
lished  for  that  port.8  S^**" 

The  assembly  of  Carolina  passed  an  act  for  clearing  the  lots  chariej- 
and  streets  of  Charlestown,  and  for  settling  and  regulating  a  night-  town,  &  C. 
ly  watch  in  the  town.^  ^  legulated. 

The  town  of  Branford,  in  Connecticut,  after  a  long  period  of  Bn&nford 

reiettled. 

England,  his  native  country,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Twiss  at  Newhuiy,  "  where  he 
gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  scholar,  a  preacher,  a  casuist,  and  a  Christian.** 
lie  was  ejected  in  1622,  hut  continued  to  preach  privately,  and  upon  the  In- 
dulgence, in  1672,  more  publicly.  After  king  Charles's  return,  he  was  made 
one  of  his  chaplains  in  ordinary.  Cahuny  gives  him  the  tide  of  "  m.  a.  of 
Magd.  Hall,  Oxford ;  *'  he  also  received  the  degree  of  s.  t.  d.  Nonconform- 
ist's Memorial,  iii.  290,  Catal.  Harv. 

1  Sewall,  MS.  Diary.  Hutchinson,  i.  340.  Chalmers  [417.]  says,  "  with 
sorrowful  and  affected  pomp." 

9  Chalmers,  b.  1.  297.  Trumbull,  i.  886.  The  articles  of  high  misdemeanor, 
which  were  exhibited  against  the  eovemor  and  company,  are  in  Chalmers,  b.  1. 
301—304.    They  are  signed  by  Edward  Randolph. 

3  Callender,  47.    Adams,  N.  Eng.  141.    Hutchinson,  Note  under  1684. 

4  Chalmers,  b.  1.  463.  This  appears  to  be  the  first  instance  of  such  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  English  colonies.    Ibid. 

5  Hutchinson,  i.  341— .'^45 ;  350—353.  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  i.  230—282. 
Tnimbuli,  i.  369.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  v.  244.  Chahners,  b.  1.  418.  Th« 
royal  grasp  did  not  at  tirst  take  in  cdl  the  New  England  colonies.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  president  and  council  extended  over  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Maine,  and  the  Narragansct  or  king's  province. 

6  Morton  [Supplement],  207. 

'^  Hutchinson,  i.  349.  Beside  boys  and  girls  under  12  years  old,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  more  than  three  times  that  number.     See  Tables. 

8  Chahners,  b.  1.  548.    Drayton,  S.  Carol.  160. 

9  Drayton,  S.  Carol.  201.    The  "  first  known  act**  for  that  purpose. 
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Population 
ofCanadai 

BajofSL 
Bernard. 


1685.  desertion,  having  become  resettled,  was  now  invested  with  town 
privileges.^ 

The  inhabitants  of  Canada  amounted  to  17,000 ;  3000  of  whom 
were  supposed  to  be  capable  of  bearii^  arms.^ 

On  the  return  of  M.  de  la  Sale  to  France,  he  received  a  com- 
mission and  authority  from  Louis  XIV,  and  a  new  expediboa 
was  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  colony  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi.  This  expedition,  consisting  of  4  vessels  and 
nearly  300  persons,  sailed  from  Rochelle,  and  after  many  dis- 
asters, discovered  the  bay  of  St.  Bernard,  where  they  landed,  and 
built  a  fort,  which  they  called  St.  Louis.^ 

Chickatabut,  a  grandson  of  the  old  sachem  of  Nepooset,  gave 
a  quit  claim  of  the  peninsula  of  Boston.^ 


Quit  daim 
cf  Boftoni 


Port  Royal 
broken  up 
by  the 
Spaniards. 


Scotch  at 
Port  Royal 
diilod^. 


1686. 

The  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine,  suspecting  that  the  Eloglish 
colonists  inflamed  the  natives  against  them,  invaded  the  southern- 
most frontiers  of  Carolina,  and  laid  waste  the  feeble  setdements 
of  Port  Royal. 

The  Carolinians  prepared  to  attack  St  Augustine;  but  were 
restrained  by  the  remonstrance  of  the  proprietaries,  and  relin- 
quished the  project.  The  Scotch  settlers,  who  bad  b^un 
plantations  on  Port  Royal  island  but  a  few  years  before,  were 
now  dislodged,  and  most  of  them  returned  to  their  native 
country.  No  attempt  was  made  for  many  years  afierwards, 
to  establish  a  colony  in  that  part  of  Carolina.^    A  writ  of  quo 


1  Trumbull,  Conn.  i.  289,  290.    See  A.  d.  1665. 

9  Chalmers,  b.  1.  609.    **  An  accurate  account  taken  by  order  of  the  govw- 


nor. 


3  American  State  Papers,  xii.  79,  81, 87.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Secretary  of  State, 
to  the  Minister  from  Spain.  See  a.  d.  1682.  The  fort  is  now  caUed  Mata- 
gorda,   lb. 

4  Snow,  Hist.  Boston,  49.  A  copy  of  this  **  very  curious  document "  is  pre- 
served, ib.  Appendix.  This  and  similar  instruments  were  drawn  about  ttiis 
period,  because  the  charter  was  likely  to  be  vacated,  and  the  people  were  told 
that  in  that  case  their  title  to  their  estates  would  be  of  no  Talue.  Randolph 
himself  petitioned  for  half  an  acre  of  land  **  to  be  taken  out  of  the  common  in 
Boston."  Ib.  Hutchinson,  c.  3.  has  preserved  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Ran- 
dolph, 1687,  expressive,  doubtless,  of  his  wishes  and  and  expectations :  *'  A 
little  time  will  try  what  our  new  judges,  Dudley  and  Stougfaton,  will  m^  when 
either  Indian  purchases  or  grants  from  the  general  court  are  questioned  before 
them." 

5  Chalmers,  547,  548.  Hewatt,  i.  89.  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  i.  127.  Aieb- 
dale,  in  his  Description  of  Carolina,  printed  in  1707,  says,  '*  I  understand  tiro 
new  Rivers  are  about  seating,  one  in  the' south,  and  the  other  in  the  north ;  and 
if  it  please  God  that  the  Umon  succeed  with  Scotland,  the  principal  place  In 
Carolina,  called  Port  Royal,  may  be  seated  with  Engli^  and  Scots  in  a  coa- 
riderable  body,  because  *tis  a  bold  port,  and  also  a  frontier  upon  the  Spaniard  at 
Augustine,  which  is  but  a  weak  settlement,  about  two  hundred  miles  to  the 
South  West  of  it    The  Scots  did,  about  20  years  since,  begin  a  aettlemeiit 
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warranto  was  issued,  about  this  time,  against  the  patent  of    1686. 
Carolina.^  v^-v^^ 

Colonel  Steede,  governor  of  Barbadoes,  cxpeUed  the  French  Engii«h 
from  the  islands  of  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincents,  and  Dominica,  and  Jjjjj^^ 
destroyed  their  settlements;  and  the  English  took  immediate  French M!' 
possession  of  those  islands.^  •  ^  wUndi. 

John   Magus   and  Lawrence  Nassowanno,  natives  of  New  Land  sold 
England,  sold  to  Joshua  Lamb  and  his  associates  belonging  to  ^y  indiw». 
Roxbury,  the  tract  of  land  which  comprises  the  town  of  Hard-  Hardwick. 
wick,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  in  Massachusetts.^ 

The  Praying  Indians,  about  this  time,  amounted  to  1439 ;  Prating 
the  whole  number,  including  their  children,  was  supposed  to  be  ^"****""* 
upwards  of  SOOO.** 

A  considerable  number  of  French  protestants,  compelled  to  French 
abandon  their  native  country  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  J^^"**f'N 
Nantes,  sought  an  asylum  in  New  England.     The  proprietors  of  England;  * 
the  township  of  Oxford,   in   Massachusetts,   brought  over  30  settle  Ox* 
French  protestant  families,  and  setded  them  upon  the  eastern  ford, 
part  of  it.* 

A  treaty  of  peace  and  neutrality  for  America  between  France  Nov.  16. 
and  England  was  concluded  at  London  on  the  16th  of  Novem-  Jjjjjj^' 

with  about  10  fiunilies,  but  were  di^ipossessed  by  the  Spaniards." — Dr.  Ramsay 
says :  "  The  governmental,  used  for  this  [Scotch]  setUement,  was  carried  to 
Scotland ;  but  in  the  year  1793,  it  was  politely  returned  by  the  earl  of  Buchan 
as  an  object  of  curiosity,  and  is  now  placed  in  the  Museum  of  the  Charleston 
library."    See  a.  d.  1682,  and  1712. 

1  Cfhalmers,  549,  564--&66.  "  The  proprietaries,  prudently  bending  before 
a  storm,  which  it  seemed  in  vain  to  resist,  eluded  the  force  of  a  blast,  that 
had  laid  the  charters  and  governments  of  New  England  in  ruins."  They  offered 
a  treaty  of  surrender.  Carolina  had  as  yet  no  commodi^  fit  tor  the  markets  of 
Europe,  but  a  few  skins,  and  a  little  cedar ;  both  of  which  did  not  amount  yearly 
to  £2000. 

S  Memoires  de  TAmerique,  iii.  273.  The  French  were  driven  out  in  August ; 
and  the  English  were  in  actual  possession  in  November. 

3  Coll.  ^U89.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  180.  The  land  was  sold  for  £20,  New  England 
currency. 

4  Hist.  Brit.  America,  b.  1.  p.  140.  This  number  was  stated  by  governor 
Hinckley,  in  an  account  of  these  Indians  sent  by  him  to  the  Society  in  England 
for  propagating  the  Crospel ;  and  was  exclusive  of  boys  and  girls  under  12  years 
of  age,  which  were  supposed  to  be  above  4000. 

9  Memoir  of  French  Protestants  in  3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  29, 30.  Upwards 
of  11,000  acres  were  "  severed,  eranted,  and  set  apart  for  a  village  called  Oxford, 
for  said  Families."  In  September,  Dr.  BenUey  says,  £26  were  contributed  at 
Salem  for  the  relief  of  the  French  rehigees.  Hist.  Salem.  Contributions  were 
doubtless  made  at' Boston  and  elsewhere.  "  Whole  families  associated  in  Bos- 
ton, the  greater  part  went  to  the  southern  states,  particulariy  to  South  Caro- 
lina." lb.  A  small  brick  church  was  built  in  School  street,  in  Boston,  for  thv 
French  protestants  there ;  but  the  time  is  not  precisely  ascertained.  Mr.  Daill4, 
their  minister,  is  first  noticed  ten  years  after  their  arrival.  Mather  [b.  1.  c.  7.] 
in  his  account  of  "  Christian  congregations  "  in  New  England,  "  at  this  present 
year  1696,"  at  the  close  of  "  The  County  of  Suffolk  mimstcra,"  adds,  "  And  a 
French  congregation  of  Refugees  under  the  pastoral  cares  of  Monsieur  Daille." 
See  Pembertoirs  Description  of  Boston,  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  259,  and 
Snow's  Hist,  of  Boston,  c.  35. 

VOL.  I.  53 
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French  take 
the  forts  in 
Hudson's 
baj. 


Quo  wiir- 
lanto  a- 
sainitt  E.  Sc 
W,  Jersey. 


ber.  By  this  treaty  it  was  agreed,  that  there  shall  be  betweea 
them  a  firm  peace,  as  well  in  South  as  North  America,  in  both 
continents  and  islands,  by  sea  and  land ;  that  no  soldien,  or 
armed  men,  living  either  in  the  English  or  French  Ammcni 
islands  and  colonies,  shall  commit  any  act  of  hostility  or  daimge 
to  either  party,  nor  give  any  assistance  or  supplies  of  men  or 
victuals  "  to  the  wild  Indians,''  with  whom  either  king  shall  hive 
war ;  that  both  kings  shall  retain  and  possess  all  the  dominions  and 
prerogatives  they  now  enjoy  in  America ;  and  diat  the  govenion 
and  officers  of  either  nation  shall  be  stnctly  enjoined  to  give  no 
assistance  nor  protection  to  any  pirates  of  whatever  nation,  and  shal 
also  punish,  as  pirates,  all  such  as  shall  fit  out  any  ship  witboot 
lawi^jl  commission  and  authority.  By  this  and  former  treatiei 
of  peace  and  neutrality  for  America  the  possessions  of  tbe  Eu- 
ropean potentates  in  this  country  were  ascertained,  and  the 
freedom  of  commerce  in  the  American  seas  was  nxire  firmly 
established.^ 

The  French,  though  at  peace  with  England  in  Euitqpe,  march- 
ed from  Canada,  and  surprised  four  of  the  forts  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  ;  leaving  only  the  fort  at  Port  Nelson  in  possession 
of  the  English.  This  is  the  first  time  the  French  founa  the  way, 
over  land,  from  Canada  to  that  bay.^ 

The  attorney  general  of  England  was  ordered  to  pfosecnte 
writs  of  quo  warranto  against  East  and  West  Jersey  with  effect.' 
Several  persons  in  East  Jersey  having  received  abuses,  and  been 
put  in  great  fear  by  quarrels  and  challenges,  a  law  was  made  to 
prevent  the  repetition  of  such  injuries.* 


1  Memoires  de  rAmerique,  ii.  81 — 89,  where  the  treaty  is  iowited  entire. 
lb.  iv.  24,  and  Corps  diplomatique,  torn.  vii.  p.  2.  141.  Anderson,  ▲.  D.  10M. 
The  En^sh  author  thinks,  that  by  this  treaty  the  French  king  egieglowiy 
imposed  on  king  James :  because  the  American  isles  belonging  to  Fimnce  woe 
then  much  the  most  feeble,  and  as  bucaniers  from  Jamaica  mig^t  pofwhly  liave 
made  very  free  with  them,  James  gave  them  entirely  up  as  pirates ;  because  the 
uti  possidetis y  hereby  stipulated,  secured  to  France  the  possession  of  some  of 
her  colonies  to  which  England,  till  now,  had  strong  pretensions ;  and  beesne 
by  this  pacification  France  had  an  advantageous  respite  for  improving  both  her 
island  and  continent  colonies  in  America — "  of  which,"  he  adds,  "  rao  made  a 
very  good  use  to  our  cost." 

S  Anderson,  a.  d.  1686.  The  treaty  makes  no  mention  of  these  foits,  tbs 
loss  of  which  was  not  known  in  England  when  the  treaty  was  concluded. 

3  Chalmers,  622.  The  proprietaries  now  represented  to  long  James,  Ikat 
they  had  paid  for  this  province  £12,000,  and  that  they  bad  alraidy  sent  to  it 
several  hundreds  of  people  from  Scotland. 

4  Smith,  N.  Jersey,  195.  The  law  declared,  that  none,  by  word  or  mcsrage, 
shall  make  a  challenge  upon  pain  of  six  months  imprisonment,  without  bafl  or 
mainprize,  and  a  £10  fine ;  that  whoever  accepts  or  conceals  the  chaUenge, 
shall  also  forfeit  £10 ;  that  no  person  shall  wear  any  pocket  pistob,  skeins, 
stiUadcrs,  daggers  or  dirks,  or  other  unusual  weapons,  upon  pain  of  £5  foileitiire 
for  the  first  offence,  and  for  the  second  to  be  committed ;  and,  on  coBvietioQ» 
imprisoned  for  6  months  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  £10.  No  planter  ndght  go 
with  sword,  pistol,  or  dagger,  on  penalty  of  £6» 
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King  James,  determimng  to  establish  the  same  arbitrary  rule     1686. 
in  New  York,  as  he  designed  for  New  England,  deprived  that  ^^^^'-^/ 
colony  of  its  immunities.     Dongan,  whose  commission  was  now  State  of  the 
renewed,  was  instructed,  among  other  articles,  "  to  allow  no  ch^^JS^Jew 

frinting  press."  Deprived,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  assembly,  Yoik. 
few  York  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  conquered  prov- 
ince. There  were  now  in  that  province  4000  foot,  300  horse, 
and  one  company  of  dragoons.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the 
city  of  New  York  had  increased  to  9  or  10  three-mast  vesseb, 
of  about  80  or  90  tons ;  200  or  300  ketches  or  barks,  of  about 
40  tons ;  and  about  20  sloops,  of  25  tons.^  The  city  was  now 
first  regularly  incorporated  by  a  charter.  Albany,  on  the  Hud-  Aibanyi 
son,  was  incorporated  this  year*^ 

The  royal  commission  to  the  president  of  New  England  was  pntideiitof 
received  on  the  16th  of  May,  and  published  on  the  26th  of  that  N.  England, 
month  ;  at  which  time  Dudley's  administration  commenced.     It 
was  short,  but  tolerable.     The  house  of  delegates  was,  indeed, 
laid  aside ;  but  the  ancient  ordinances  of  the  general  court  were 
declared  to  be  in  force,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  colony 
were  continued.     Dudley  was  superseded  by  Sir  Edmund  An-  ^^^^?1 
dros,  who  arrived  at  Bc^ston  on  the  20th  of  December,  with  ^r  E.  Ai^ 
a  commission  from  king  James  for  the  government  of  New  <)ro>* 
England.^    He  was  instructed  to  appomt  no  one  of  the  coun-  Decta 
cil,  or  any  to  other  (^ces,  but  those  of  the  best  estates  and  Andros  ar- 
characters,  and  to  displace  none  without  sufficient  cause ;  to  jg^J^ 
continue  the  former  laws  of  the  country,  so  far  as  they  were  not 
inconsistent  with  his  commission  or  instructions,  until  other  regu- 
lations were  established  by  the  governor  and  council ;  to  aUow 
no  printing  press;  to  give  universal  toleration  in  religion,  but 
encouragement  to  the  church  of  England ;  to  execute  the  laws 
of  trade,  and  prevent  frauds  in  customs.     To  support  a  gov- 
ernment that  could  not  be  submitted  to  from  choice,  a  small 
military  establishment,  consisting  of  two  companies  of  soldiers, 
was  formed,  and  mUitary  stores  were  transported.^    The  tyran- 
nical conduct  of  James  towards  the  colonies  did  not  escape  the 
notice  and  censure,  of  the  English  historians.     ^^  At  the  same 

1  Chalmers,  688,  SOI. 

S  Smith,  N.  York,  i.  195, 198.  New  York  was  put  under  tiie  gOTemment  of  a 
mayor  and  aldermen  in  1666 ;  which  Smith  denominated  an  incorporation.  See 
that  year. 

3  96 wall,  MS.  Diary.  Chalmers,  419,  421.  Andros  was  appointed  captain 
general  and  vice  admiral  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Plymouth, 
Pemaquid,  and  Narraganset,  during  pleasure.  **  He  was  received  with  a  satia- 
iaction  in  proportion  only  as  he  was  less  dreaded  tiian  Kirk."  Hume  [Hist 
EngO  c<^  Kirk  "  a  barbarian.'* 

^Chalmers,  420,  421.  Judge  SewaO,  who  lived  in  Boston,  and  was  there 
when  Andros  arrived,  writes  in  his  Diaiy :  "  Dec.  24.  About  60  red-coats  are 
brought  to  town,  landed  at  Mr.  Poom  wharf,  where  drew  up,  and  to  marched  to 
Mr.  Gibba's  house  at  Fort  HiU." 
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1686.     time  that  the  boroughs  of  England  were  deprived  of  their  jmVi- 

^^^-v'^   leges,  a  like  attempt  was  made  on  the  colonies.     King  James 

recalled  the  charters,  by  which  their  liberties  were  secured; 

and  he  sent  over  governors  invested  with  absolute  power.     The 

arbitrary  principles  of  that  monarch  appear  in  every  parMif  hit 

administration."^ 

Printing  Whatever  Randolph's  instructions  were  respecting  the  printii^ 

press  con-    prcss,  now  prohibited,  if  he  allowed  one,  he  meant  to  controid 

^         It.     Three  weeks  only  before  the  arrival  of  Aadros  with  the 

power  of  prohibition,  Randolph  forbade  a  printer  in  Boston  to 

print  any  Almanack  without  his  approbation.^ 

Androi  at-       Before  the  expiration  of  the  month  of  December,  Andros, 

suinestiie    agreeably  to  his  orders,  dissolved   the  government  of  Rhode 

ofaisiand!  ^1°"^  9  broke  its  seal ;  admitted  five  of  its  inhabitants  into  his 

legislative  council ;  and  assumed  the  administration.^  , 

Grant  of  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Roxbury,  in  Massachusetts^  re- 

Woodiiock.  ceived  from  the  government  the  grant  of  a  tract  of  land,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  colony,  for  a  settlement,  w^hich  was  named 
Woodstock.  This  township  was  bounded  by  Woodwvd  and 
SafFery's  line ;  and  was  afterward  found  to  be  within  the  limits 
of  Connecticut.  It  was  first  called  New  Roxbiiry.* 
First  e  is-  ^^^  ^^^^  episcopal  society  was  formed  in  Boston ;  and  the 
copal  lO'  service  of  die  Common  Prayer  book  introduced.  This  was 
ciety  io  effected  before  the  arrival  of  Andros.  Randolph,  who  was  ac- 
tive in  forwarding  the  design,  had  suggested  a  contribution  towards 
building  a  church  for  the  society,  but  without  eftct.  Andros, 
on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  applied  for  tlie  use  of  one  of  the 
churches  in  Boston.  The  ministers,  who  were  consulted  on  this 
occasion,  agreed  that  they  could  not,  with  a  good  conscience, 
consent  to  such  a  use  of  their  churches.  In  die  following  spring, 
what  had  been  wilhholden  by  right,  was  taken  by  power.  The 
governor,  after  viewing  the  three  churches  in  town,  sent  Ran- 
dolph for  the  keys  of  the  Old  South  church,  that  he  might  have 
prayers  read  there ;  and,  without  the  consent  and  against  the  will 
of  the  proprietors,  made  use  of  that  church  for  divine  service.* 

1  Hume,  Hist  England,  Art,  James  ii. 

5  The  following  laconic  note  was  sent,  by  his  order,  to  the  printer :  **  Mr. 
Greene.  I  am  commanded  by  Mr.  Secretary  Randolph  to  give  you  notice  that ' 
you  doe  not  proceed  to  print  any  Almanack  whatever  without  havinr  his  appro- 
bation for  the  same.    Yo'rs  Ben :  Bullivant." — From  the  original  MS.  in  tte 
Old  South  Collection. 

3  Chalmers,  279.  When  Andros  demanded  the  Charter  of  Clarke,  the  kte 
governor  of  R.  Island,  he  promised  to  deliver  it  **  at  a  fitter  season."   lb.  421. 

4  Hutchiu0on,  ii.  204.  Whitney,  Hist.  Countv  of  Worcester.  In  Judge  Sew- 
airs  MS.  Diary  I  find  this  entry :  *'  1690.  March  18, 1  gave  New  Roxboiy  tlie 
name  of  Woodstock,  because  of  its  nearness  to  Oxford,  for  the  sake  of  ipieen 
Elizabeth,  and  the  notable  meetings  that  have  been  held  at  the  place  bearing 
that  name  in  England."  • 

6  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ill.  259.   Sewall,  MS.  Diaiy.    Judge  SewaU  was  om 
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The  attorney  general  received  orders  from  king  James,  in  Quowit' 
April,  to  issue  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  against  the  charter  of  the  ^^j^^a- 
proprietor  of  Maryland  ;  but  no  judgment  was  ever  obtained.^      ryiandt 

Sir  Edmund  Andros  went,  in  October,  with  his  suite  and  more  Andros  as- 
ihan  60  regular  troops,  to  Hartford,  where  the  assembly  of  Con-  »'>"»•  **»« 
Decticut  was  then  sitting ;  demanded  the  charter ;  and  declared  If  o^^ 
the  government  to  be  dissolved.     The  assembly,  extremely  re-  ticut 
luctant  and  slow  to  surrender  or  to  produce  the  charter,  kept  the 
subject  in  debate  and  suspense  until  evening ;  when  the  cnarter 
was  brought  and  laid  on  the  table,  where  the  assembly  was  con- 
vened.    The  lights  were  now  instantly  extinguished.     There 
was  no  appearance,  however,  of  disorder.     The  candles  were 
relighted  ;  but  the  patent  was  gone.     Sir  Edmund  assumed  the 
government;  and  the  records  of  the  colony  were  closed.     The 
chai'ter,  in  due  time,  came  to  light.     Captain  Wadsworth  of 
Hartford  silently  carried  it  off,  and  secreted  it  in  a  large  hollow 
oak  tree,  which,  to  this  day,  is  regarded  with  veneration,  as  the 
preserver  of  the  constitution  of  the  colony.^ 

of  the  pillars  of  the  Old  South  church  at  this  very  time.  In  his  Diary  are  the 
following  entries.  [1686]  *'  Aug.  William  Harrison,  the  boddice  maker  ia 
buried,  which  is  tiie  first  mat  I  know  of  buried  with  the  Common  Prayer  Book 
in  Boston.  He  was  formerly  Mr.  Randolph's  landlord."  "  August  21.  Mr. 
Randolph  and  Mr.  Bullivant  were  here.  Mr.  Randolph  mentioned  a  contri- 
bution toward  building  them  a  church,  and  seemed  to  goe  away  displeased 
because  I  spake  not  up  to  it."     Judge  Sewall,  having  mentioned  that  the 

S^vemor  and  counsellors  took  the  oaths  at  the  Town  I&use  (remarking,  that 
e  'Vgovemour  stood  with  his  hat  on  when  oaths  eiven  to  counsellors"), 
writes :  "  It  seems  [he]  speaks  to  the  ministers  in  the  Library  about  accom- 
modation as  to  a  meeting  house,  that  might  so  contrive  the  time,  as  one  house 
might  serve  two  assemblies."  **  Dec.  21.  There  is  a  meeting  at  Mr.  Allen's  of 
the  Ministers  and  four  of  each  Congregation,  to  consider  what  answer  to  give 
the  Govcmour;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  could  not  with  a  good  conscience 
consent  that  our  meeting  houses  should  be  made  use  for  the  Common  Prayer 
worship."  "  March  22,  1686-7.  This  day  his  Excellency  views  the  three 
meeting  houses.  28.  The  Govemour  sends  Mr.  Randolph  for  the  keys  of  our 
meeting  house  [Old  South],  that  may  say  prayers  there.  Mr.  Eliot,  Fraiy,  01i« 
ver.  Savage,  Davis,  and  myself  wait  on  his  excellency,  show  that  the  land  and 
house  is  ours,  and  that  we  can't  consent  to  part  with  it  to  such  use ;  exhibit  an 
extract  of  Mrs.  Norton's  deed,  and  how  'twas  built  by  particular  persons,  as 
Hull,  OUver,  £100  apiece  &c."  "  Friday,  March  25, 1687.  The  Govemour 
has  service  in  the  South  meetinghouse.  Goodm.  Needham,  tho'  had  resolved 
to  the  contrary,  was  prevailed  upon  to  ring  the  bell  and  open  the  door  at  the 
Govemour's  command,  one  Smith  and  lull,  jouier  and  shoemaker,  being  very 
busy  about  it" 

1  Chabners,  371. 

3  Chalmers,  298.  Trumbull,  Conn.  i.  371, 372.  Dummer,  N.  En^r,  Charters,  2. 
Gov.  Wolcott,  MS.  Memoir.  In  this  Memoir  the  governor  writes :  "  And  now 
Sir  Edmund  being  in  town,  and  the  Charters  gone,  the  Secretary  closed  tiie 
Colony  Records  with  the  word  Finis,  and  all  departed." — The  venemble  Oak, 
in  which  the  Charter  was  concealed,  stood  in  front  of  the  house  of  the  honour- 
able Ssunuel  Wyllys  then  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  colony.    It  still  remains 
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1687.        Ad  order  was  transmitted  from  England  to  the  govenior  of 
wv'^^  New  York,  to  permit  vessels  to  pass,  without  inteirupdoo,  to 

East  Jersey,  on  paying  the  same  customs  as  at  New  York.^ 

Indian  There  were  in  Massachusetts,  at  thb  time,  beside  the  principal 

chuTcheiio  church  at  Natick,  four  Indian  assemblies  of  religious  worshippefiL 

Piyuooth.    In  Plymouth  cokniy,  beside  the  principal  church  at  Mashpee^ 

there  were  five  assemblies  in  that  vicinirjr,  and  a  hu^e  ooogregi- 

tion  at  Saconet.     Between  Saconet  and  Cape  Cod  there  weva 

six  societies,  with  an  Indian  teacher  to  each ;  one  cburGh  at 

Nantucket ;  and  three  at  Martha's  Yineytird.' 

Expedition       James  II.  detached  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  with  ft  small  fleel^ 

for  supprcf.  3„d  ^^^  extraordinary  commission,  for  suppressing  pirates  in  the 

in"uirwen  ^esX  Indies.    The  governor  and  council  of  Cardina  reoeifaii 

lo^cB,        orders  to  show  an  example  of  submission  to  his  powers,  and  to 

aflbrd  every  assistance  to  his  armament.     This  judicioiis  project 

proved  successful ;  ^'  till  new  causes  not  long  after  gaTe  rise  to 

?iratlcal  adventures,  which  required  all  the  continued  eneigr  of 
^'illiam  and  Mary  to  suppress."^ 
Death  of  Ia      M.  de  la  Sale,  the  discoverer  of  Louisiana,  returning  from  an 
^^'  enterprise  for  the  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 

shot,  in  a  mutiny,  by  one  of  his  own  men.^ 


within  the  enclosure  of  the  old  fiunfly  mansion ;  and  is  in  little  duger  ofb^wj, 
except  from  time,  while  under  the  auspicious  care  of  the  Wyflfi  luriFf.  m 
reply  to  an  inquiry  concerning  this  tree  before  I  had  seen  It,  a  dn^fctw  of  tiia 
late  Secretary  Wyllys  of  Connecticut  wrote  to  me,  from  Haitfiird :  **  That  ven- 
erable Tree,  which  concealed  the  Charter  of  our  rights,  stmdi  at  fhe  toot  of 
WyDys  HiU.  The  first  inhabitant  of  that  name  found  it  standhMt  te  tlie  lieUht 
of  its  dory.  Age  seems  to  have  curtailed  its  branches^et  it  v  not  exceeded 
in  tfie  neight  of  its  colouring  or  richness  of  its  foliage.  Tne  tnnik  mcMUiea  ti 
feet  in  cireumference,  and  near  7  in  diameter,  llie  cavity,  fdridi  wie  6ie 
asylum  of  our  Charter,  was  near  the  roots,  and  large  enourii  to  Mtaoit  a  chDd. 
Within  the  space  of  eight  years,  that  cavi^  has  closed,  as  if  it  had  fitiftiiH  Ifai 
divine  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  reared." 

1  Chalmers,  622.    The  Jerseys  were,  not  long  after,  annexed  to  New  Eo^hod. 

S  Matiber,  Mapal.  b.  3.  194,  195.  Neal,  N.  Eng.  L  c.  6.  **  There  tie  f 
churches  of  baptized  Indians,  and  18  assemblies  of  catachumens,  profisMing  the 
name  of  Christ.  Of  the  Indians  there  are  24,  who  are  preachers  oi  ttie  Woid  id 
Ood ;  and  beside  these  tiiere  are  four  English  ministers,  who  preai^  tfie  COflpet 
in  the  Indian  tongue.'*  Ibid.  Letter  of  I.  Mather  to  Prt>refl8or  Leaden  of 
Utrecht  Referring  to  the  5  assemblies  of  Indians  *'  not  fiu-  distant  from  Mat- 
shippaug  [Mashpee],  which  have  Indian  preachers,"  Dr.  I.  Mather  ncy :  *' John 
Cotton,  pastor  of  tne  chureh  at  Pl3rmouth,  son  of  my  venerable  hAtr  in  law 
John  Cotton  the  famous  teacher  of  the  church  at  Boston,  has  made  very  great 
progress  in  learning  the  fndian  tongue,  and  is  very  skilful  in  it :  he  pieecliea  in 
their  own  language  to  the  five  mentioned  congregations  every  week.**    lb. 

3  Chalmers,  646,  647.  Univ.  Hist.  xli.  861,  362.  Hume  says  of  Jamee  If, 
tiiat "  his  application  to  naval  affairs  was  successful,  his  encouragement  of  tnde 
judicious,  his  jealousy  of  national  honour  laudable."  Hist  Eng.  James  II,  c.  i. 
Henault  saya,  the  public  are  indebted  to  this  prince,  when  only  duke  of  York, 
for  the  contrivance  of  signals  on  board  a  fleet,  by  the  means  of  nags  and  streun- 
ers.    Hist.  France,  ii.  200. 

4  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  260.  After  his  discovery  in  1692,  he  went  to  France,  and 
obtained  leave  of  the  khig  to  discover  the  mouth  of  the  Bfigriaaippi,  end  to  make 
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The  French  court  aimed  a  blow,  which  threatened  to  destroy     1687. 
all  the  British  interest  in  North  America.^     M.  de  Denonville,   v^-v^^ 
succeeding  M.  de  la  Barre,  took  the  field  with  1500  French  French  bos- 
and  600  Indians.     The  Senecas  had  absolutely  refused  to  meet  ^^^*' 
M.  de  la  Barre  at  the  late  treaty,  and  were  known  to  be  most 
jGurmly  attached  to  the  English ;  it  was  therefore  determined  to 
extirpate  or  humble  them,  and  to  make  them  examples  of  French 
resentment  to  all  the  other  Indians.     M.  Denonville  commenced  ^«  ^ 
his  march  from  Cataracui  fort  on  the  23d  of  June.    When  marcbes 
the  army  had  reached  the  foot  of  a  hill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  agaiost  Um 
league  from  the  chief  village  of  the  Senecas,  the  Indians,  who  ^"•**^ 
lay  in  ambush,^  suddenly  raised  the  war  shout,  with  a  discharge 
of  fire  arms.     This  surprise  threw  the  FVench  into  confusion,  of 
which  the  Senecas  took  instant  advantage,  and  fell  on  them  with 
great  fiinr ;  but  the  French  Indians  raUied  at  length,  and  repulsed 
them.     In  this  action,  100  Frenchmen,  10  French  Indians,  and 
about  80   Senecas  were   killed.     The  next  day,   Denonville 
roai'ched  forward  with  the  intention  of  burning  tlie  village,  but 
found  it  in  ashes.   The  Senecas  had  burned  it,  and  fled.^  Nothing 
was  left  to  employ  the  valour  of  the  soldiers,  but  the  com  in  tlie 
fields,  which  they  efiectually  destroyed.     Before  Denonville  re- 
turned to  Canada,  he  built  a  fort  of  four  bastions  at  Niagara,  and 
left  in  it  100  men,  with  provisions;  but  it  was  soon  after  aban- 
doned.^ 

«  settlement  there.  He  niled  in  1684  from  Rochelle,  with  4  vessels,  100  soldiers^ 
and  ft  number  of  people  for  settlement.  Arrivins  at  a  large  bay,  he  took  it  to 
he  the  right  branch  of  the  Misossippi,  and  called  it  St.  Louis.  This  was  the 
hay  of  St.  Bernard,  at  tilie  dbtance  of  100  leagues  westward  of  the  Mississippi. 
Here  he  built  a  fort,  and  put  100  men  in  it.  He  made  war  on  the  natives ;  and 
travelled  along  the  coast,  to  find  the  true  mouth  of  the  great  river,  which  at 
length  he  imagined  he  had  discovered  ;  and  built  a  second  fort.  Returning  to 
bis  first  fort,  and  finding  that  his  fiigate,  and  most  of  the  men,  goods,  and  pro- 
vinons  were  lost;  he  took  a  few  men  with  him,  and  travelled  through  the 
country,  to  find  out  the  Illinois,  purposing  by  that  river  to  return  to  Canada. 
On  tbia  journey  he  was  killed.  The  rest  of  the  party  proceeded  by  the  way  of 
the  Illinois  to  Quebec.  The  Clamcoets,  an  Indian  tribe,  which  had  been  ill 
treated  by  some  of  the  new  setUers,  no  soonq^  heard  of  Sale's  death,  than  they 
surprised  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Louis,  and  murdered  them  all,  with  the  exception 
of  four  or  five  persons,  whom  they  carried  to  their  village.  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  250 
•—269.  Hennepin,  in  Harris*  Voy,  ii.  911 — 916.  Du  Pratz,  i,  6.  Encyclop. 
Methodique,  Commerce,  Art.  Compao2vie  du  Mississippi,  au  De  l.a  Lou- 
isiAirs.    Adas  Geog.  America,  v.  681. 

1  **  The  war  was  undertaken,  chiefly  to  put  a  stop  to  the  English  trade,  wliich 
now  be^an  to  extend  itself  (ar  into  the  continent,  and  would  in  its  consequence 
ruin  theirs."    Colden,  78. 

9  The  scouts  had  advanced  before  the  army  as  far  as  the  com  of  the  villages 
without  seeing  a  single  Indian ;  though  they  passed  within  pistol  shot  of  500 
Senecas,  who  lay  on  their  bellies,  and  let  them  pass  and  repass,  without  disturb- 
ing them.    lb. 

^  Two  old  men  only  were  found  in  the  castle,  who  were  cut  into  pieces  and 
boiled,  to  make  soup  for  the  French  allies.    lb. 

4  Colden,  TJ— 79.  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  97—99.  Chailevoiz,  Nouv.  France,  i. 
S16-#18. 
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Printing  at 
Philadel- 
phia. 

Publica- 
tions. 


First  print- 
ins  in  Fenn- 
■ylvania. 


Deatbf. 


A  provisional  treaty  coDceming  America  was  made  betweeo 
the  king  of  France  and  the  king  of  England,  at  Whitehall  oo  the 
16lh  of  December.^ 

Printing  was  begun  near  Philadelphia  by  William  Bradfird. 
Pennsylvania  was  the  second  colony  in  North  America,  in  which 
a  press  was  established.^ 

A  "  Narrative  of  the  Miseries  of  New  England,  by  reason  of 
an  arbitrary  Government ; "  and  "  New  England  vindicated  froni 
unjust  Aspersions,"  were  published,  tliis  year,  at  London.'  An 
Almanack  for  this  year  was  printed  by  William  Bradford,  tbe  fint 
printer  who  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  This  was  tbe  first  thii^ 
printed  in  that  province.^ 

John  Alden,  who  came  from  England  with  the  first  setders  of 
Plymouth,  died  at  Duxbury,  in  the  .89th  year  of  his  age.^  Daniel 
Crookin,  of  Cambridge,  died,  aged  75  years  ;^  and  Elijah  Corie^ 
of  Cambridge,  in  die  77lh  year  of  his  age.^ 


1  Memoires  de  I'Amerique,  ii.  89 — 92 ;  iil.  156.    Depot  des  a&iret  Mmh 
geres. 
9  Thomas,  Hist.  Printing,  i.  149. 

3  Bibliotheca  Americ.  1(%.    The  first  was  in  4to. ;  the  hst,  8vo. 

4  Mem.  Hist.  Soc.  Pennsylv.  i.  106.  The  Almanack  was  **  by  Daniel  Leed^ 
Student  in  Agriculture." 

5  Prince,  172.  He  was  one  of  the  original  signers  of  die  compact  io  1690L 
He  was  a  very  worthy,  useful,  and  exemplary  man ;  and  was  an  '^f'^r^nfi  Jo  the 
administration  of  evoiy  governor  of  Plymouth  colony  for  67  yean.  AUeo  and 
Eliot,  Biog.  Diet.    Alden,  Epitaphs,  iii.  620.    Morton,  Davis'  edlL  100. 

6  Major  general  Gookin  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Kent  in  Eiu^iaiid.    In 
early  life  he  came  with  his  father  to  Virginia,  and  settled  at  NewwMt  rfews.    In 
1644  he  removed  with  his  family  to  New  England,  and  settled  at  Cambridge. 
He  had  become  so  attached  to  the  preaching  of  the  ministers  who  visited  Vuv 
ginia  two  years  before,  that  be  removed  soon  after  their  retiini,  to  enjoy  Om 
privilege  of  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel  in  their  purity.    In  1662  he  was  elected 
assistant,  and  four  years  after,  was  appointed  by  the  general  court  Buperintend- 
antof  all  the  Indians  who  had  sul)mitted  to  the  government  of  MassaidiiisettB; — 
an  office  which  he  performed  through  the  remainder  of  his  life  with  great  fidelity. 
In  1656  he  visited  England,  and  had  an  interview  with  Cromwcdl;  who  com- 
missioned him  (o  invite  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  transport  themselves  te 
Jamaica,  then  recently  conquered  from  the  Spaniards.    He  wrote  '*  Historieal 
Collections  of  the  Indian;)  in  Ne)|f  England,*'  farst  published  in  tbe  fint  vohnae 
of  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society ;  also,  **  Tbe  Histoiy 
of  New  England,  especially  of  tlie  Colony  of  Massachusetts,  in  Eight  Books.** 
This  MS.  History,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Gookin  of  Sbcr- 
burn,  was  burnt  with  his  house.    Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  228.     Farmer  aal 
Moore,  Coll.  ii.  368. 

7  Mr.  Corlet  was  an  eminent  classical  instructer,  who  began  his  labouis  at 
Cambridge  not  long  after  its  first  settlement,  and  was  master  of  the  Giam- 
inar  school  in  that  town  between  40  and  60  years.  Under  his  instructionp 
many  of  the  most  worthy  men  of  the  country  were  prepared  for  their  entranee 
into  college.  He  taught  the  Indian  scholars  who  were  designed  for  the  col^ 
lege,  and  was  compensated  for  that  service  by  the  Society  in  England  for 
propagating  the  go:4pcl.  He  is  recorded  in  the  Magnalia  as  distinguwbed  for 
his  UMcfulnesi,  and  for  learning  and  piety.  lb.  b.  8.  68.  CoU.  Mats.  Hist. 
Soc.  i.  242 ;  vii.  22.  A  MS.  book  in  the  hand  writing  of  Rev.  Mr.  Mitcbel 
{penes  me),  found  in  the  Prince  Collection,  has  a  <*  List  of  n^emben  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Cambridge,"  in  which  the  name  of  Elijah  Coilet 
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The  governor  of  New  England,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  with  Administm- 
his  council,  made  laws,  and  levied  taxes  at  their  pleasure.    With-  ^onof  An- 
out  an  assembly  they  raised  a  penny  on  the  pound  on  all  the  with  oppo- 
estates  in  the  country,  and  another  penny  on  all  imported  goods,  Moil 
beside  twenty  pence  per  head  as  poll  money,  and  an  immoderate 
excise  on  wine,  rum,  and  other  liquors.^     The  inhabitants  of 
several  towns  in  the  county  of  Essex,  in  Massachusetts,  refused 
to  levy  the  assessments,  without  which  the  taxes  could  not  be 
collected.     "  The  feeble  but  magnanimous  efforts  of  expiring 
freedom  "  were  considered  as  seditious ;  and  punishments  were 
inflicted,  proportioned  to  the  aggravations  of  the  supposed  crime. 
The   Selectmen  of  Ipswich   having  voted,   '^  That  inasmuch  Selectmen 
as  it  is  against  the  privilege  of  English  subjects  to  have  money  of  ipiwich^ 
raised  without  their  own  consent  in  an  assembly  or  parliament,  '*"*       ' 
therefore  they  will  petition  the  king  for  liberty  of  an  assembly, 
before  they  make  any  rates;'*  Sir  Edmund  caused  them  to  be       ^  ^^ 
imprisoned  and  fined,  some  £20,  some  £30,  and  some  £50,  imprisoned, 
as  the  judges,  by  him  mstructed,  should  see  fit  to  determine.^ 
So  great  already  were  the  oppressions  of  his  government,  that 
some  of  the  principal  colonists  sent  Mr.  Increase  Mather,  one  of  ™,"SfSL. 

1  •   •  *^  r   rT  Ti      1      J  »entto*ing- 

the  ministers  of  Boston,  to  fiUgland,  as  an  agent  to  represent  und. 
their  grievances  to  the  king.^ 

King  James  was  making  daily  advances  toward  despotism  in  Amucj  and 
England ;  and  there  seems  to  have  been  but  little  ground  to  hope  ^  ,2^iS3^ 
for  success  to  the  cause  of  the  colonies.  A  report  was  at  first 
agreed  upon  by  the  committee  of  foreign  plantaUons,  in  which  an 
assembly  was  mentioned ;  but  lord  Sunderland  struck  out  that 
clause  with  his  own  hand,  before  the  petition  was  presented. 
Mr.  Hinckley,  the  late  governor  of  Plymouth,  petitioned  in  behalf  of 
that  colony,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cambridge  made  a  particular 

among  other  names  of  distinction.  Of  these  names  are :  Captain  Daniel  Oooldn, 
Charles  Chauncy,  «  president  of  the  CoUege,"  Edward  Collins,  deacon  of  the 
church  [father  of  the  eminent  ministers  John  and  Nathaniel  Collins],  Edmund 
Angier,  and  his  wife  Ruth,  '*  the  daughter  of  that  hunous  light.  Dr.  Ames,** 
Edward  Calces,  who  was  father  of  Urianf  **  now  [1658] -minister  of  the  word  in 
England,"  Thomas  Belcher  [father  of  governor  Belcher],  whose  children  were 
**  afi  baptized  in  this  church,"  Stephen  Day,  admitted  in  1661. 

1  Dummer's  Defence  of  N.  Eng.  Charters,  22.  This  able  advocate  for  the  colo- 
nies ascribes  these  arbitrary  measures  to  <*  the  governor  of  New  Endand,  with 
four  or  five  strangers  of  his  council,  men  of  desperate  fortunes,  and  had  if  any 
principles." 

9  Chalmers,  422.  Hutchinson,  i.  865.  Mr.  Appleton  who  had  been  an  as- 
sistant, and  BIr.  Wise  the  minister  of  Ipswich,  were  imprisoned. 

3  Hutchinson,  i.  866.  Randolph,  having  failed  in  one  action  of  de&matioa 
against  Mr.  Mather,  was  bringing  forward  a  new  action  against  him.  To  avoid 
the  service  of  the  writ,  he  kept  concealed ;  and  some  of  his  church  carried  him 
aboard  ship  in  the  night,  in  disguise.    lb. 
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application ;  but  neither  the  applications  made  hy  the  agents, 
nor  any  other  solicitations^  had  the  least  influence  upon  measures 
b  New  England.^ 

It  being  determined  to  superadd  New  York  and  the  Jersies  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  four  colonies  of  New  Elngland ;  a  new 
commisaon  was  passed  in  March,  appointing  Andros  captak 
general  and  vice  admiral  o?er  the  wnoie.  Francis  Nicholsoo 
was  soon  after  named  his  lieutenant,  with  the  accustomed  aiH 
thority.  The  constitution,  established  on  this  occasion,  was  a 
legislative  and  executive  governor  and  council,  who  were  ap- 

Eointed  by  the  king,  without  the  consent  of  the  people.^  The 
ing's  order  to  governor  Dongan,  to  deliver  up  the  seal  of  die 
province  to  his  Excellency  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  was  read  in 
the  provincial  council  on  the  28th  of  July,  and  ordered  to  be 
recorded  among  the  records  of  the  province  of  New  York.' 

The  eastern  Indians  having  renewed  hosdlities,  Andros  roarcb- 
ed  against  them  at  the  head  of  800  men.  On  his  approach,  they 
retired  into  their  fastnesses ;  but,  by  establishing  garrisons,  by 
detaching  numerous  parties  to  attack  their  settlements  and  destroy 
their  scanty  provisions,  he  reduced  them  to  the  greatest  distress, 
and  secured  the  country  from  their  incursions.^ 

The  first  episcopal  church  in  Massachusetts  was  erected  in 
Boston,  in  Tremont  street,  and  called  King's  Chapel.^ 

The  French,  settled  in  New  France,  now  amounted  to  1 1^9 
persons. 


1  Hutdunson,  i.  c.  8.    Hinckley  MSS.  ii.  23. 

a  Chalmers,  425. 

9  Collectioiis  of  N.  Yoik  Historical  Society,  iii.  85S.  On  Oie  S46i  of  Augut, 
Sir  Edmund  Andros  issued  a  proclamation,  dated  that  day  at  New  Yoik,  oideriitt 
a  general  thanksgiving  for  her  majestyfs  safe  delivery  of  a  prince*  to  be  obaerrw 
in  this  city  and  its  dependencies,  on  Sunday  2  September,  and  14  days  after,  in 
all  other  parts  of  his  dominions.   lb. 

4  Chalmers,  429.  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  i.  242—244.  Hutchineon,  i.  STO.  Dr. 
Belknap  says,  Andros  had  700  men.  The  lands  from  Penobscot  to  Nova  Scotia 
had  been  ceded  to  the  French  bv  the  treaty  of  Breda.  The  baron  de  St.  Castine 
had  for  many  years  resided  on  those  lands,  and  carried  on  a  Ime  trade  with  die 
Indians,  wim  whom  he  was  intimately  connected,  having  seversu  of  their  woeien, 
beside  a  daughter  of  the  sachem  Madokawando,  for  his  wives.  In  1C86,  a  iU^ 
belonging  to  Pascataqua,  landed  some  wines  at  Penobscot,  sapposiii^  it  to  lye 
witiiin  the  French  territory.  The  agents  of  the  duke  of  York  at  Pemaqidd  went 
and  seized  the  wines ;  but,  by  the  influence  of  the  French  ambaiwador  in  Ea^ 
was  obtained  tor  the  restoration  of  them.    On  this  '^jT^^ffiffB.  a 


land,  an  order  was 

new  line  was  run,  which  took  Castine's  plantation  into  the  duke's  teiritoiy.  In 
the  spring  of  1688,  Andros  went  in  the  Rose  fixate,  and  plundered  CastiM*» 
house  and  fort  This  base  action  provoked  Castme  to  excite  the  Ituiiyn*  to  ^ 
new  war ;  they,  on  their  part,  not  wanting  pretences  for  its  renewal. 

s  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  269. 

6  Univ.  Hist  xl.  47. 
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PERIOD  IV. 

FROM  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MART,  IN  1089,  TO 
THE  SETTLEBiENT  OF  GEORGIA,  IN  1782. 


1689. 

King  Jamks  having  abdicated  the  throne,  WiOianiy  prince  of  wmiamft 
Orange,  and  Mary,  the  daughter  of  James,  were  proclaimed  on  ^|Ji|2[ed^ 
the  16th  of  February.^    A  report  of  the  landing  of  the  prince  Ei^iand. 
of  Orange  in  England  had  reached  America ;  but  before  the 
news  of  the  entire  revolution  arrived,  a  most  daring  one  was 
effected  in  New  England.     The  colonists  had  borne  me  imposi- 
tions of  the  new  admmistration  about  three  years.    Their  patience 
was  now  exhausted.     A  rumour,  that  a  massacre  was  mtended 
in  Boston  by  the  governor's  guards,  was  sufficient  to  kindle  their 
resentment  into  rage.     On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  April  the 
town  was  in  arms,  and  the  people  poured  in  from  the  country  to 
the  assistance  of  the  capital.    The  governor,  and  such  of  the  sir  E.  An- 
council  as  had  been  most  active,  with  other  obnoxious  persons  to  dim  Mind 
the  collective  number  of  about  6fty,  were  seized  and  confined ;  qq^^^^ 
and  the  old  magistrates  were  rebstated.' 

I  Blair's  Cbronol.    James  abdicated,  and  went  to  France  28  Dee.  1688. 

a  The  rumour  of  an  intended  maasacre  might  have  been  the  more  earfljr 
credited,  on  account  of  the  mifitary  orders  d?en  out  on  the  reception  of  a  copy 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  Declaration.  "  A  proclamation  was  issued,  charging 
an  officers  and  people  to  be  in  readiness  to  hinder  the  landing  of  any  forces, 
which  the  Prince  of  Orange  might  send  into  those  parts  of  the  woild.'*—— Cap- 
tain Creorge,  of  the  Rose  fifigate,  was  first  seized  and  imprisoned ;  and,  soma 
hours  after.  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  taken  in  his  fort  No  less  tiian  1500  men 
sunounded  the  fort  on  Fort  HiD,  which  surrendered.   The  next  day»  the  govemor 
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The  new  council,  inviting  others  to  join  with  them,  took  the 
title  of  '^  A  council  for  the  safety  of  the  people  and  conserva&oo 
of  the  peace  }^  and  chose  Mr.  Bradstreet  their  president.     Od 
the  2d  of  May,  the  council  recommended,  that  an  assembly  by 
a  delegation  from  the  several  towns  in  the  colony  should  meet 
on  the  9th  of  that  month.     Sixty  six  persons  met,  and,  havioe 
confirmed  the  new  government,  it  was  agreed,  that  on  the  23a 
day  of  the  same  month  there  should  be  a  meeting  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  towns  in  the  colony.     On  that  day,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  54  towns  met  at  Boston  ;  and,  after  various  debates, 
it  was  determined  ''to  resume  the  government  according  to 
charter  rights."^     On  the  24th,  the  governor  and  magistratesi 
chosen  in  1686,  signed  a  paper,  declaring  their  acceptance  of 
the  care  and  government  ot  the  people  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  charter,  until  by  direction  from  England  there  be  an  orderiy 
settlement  of  government.     On  the  29th,  king  William  and  queen 
Mary  w^re  prpclaimed,  with  great  ceremony,  in  Boston.    Ad- 
dresses were  sent  to  the  king.     These  addresses  were  sent,  ibr 
Eresentation,  to  Mr.  Ashurst,  Mr.  Leveret,  and  Mr.  Ridiard 
[utchinson.     Sir  Henry  Ashurst,  a  member  of  parliament,  was 
more  particularly  engaged  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  cokMj ;  and 
Mr.  Hampden,  another  member  of  parliament,   showed  great 
friendship  for  the  colony.    The  house  of  commons  voted  the 
taking  away  of  the  charters  of  the  plantations  to  be  a  grievance  ; 
and  a  bill  was  passed  for  restoring  charters,  in  wbich  those  of 
New  England  were  expressly  mentioned  ;  but  whifat  the  bill  was 
in  the  house  of  lords,  the  parliament  was  prorogued.    After  the 
loss  of  this  chance  in  parliament,  it  was  in  vain  to  try  for  the 
restoration  of  the  old  charter.     Application  being  made,  in  the 
mean  time,  for  express  authority  to  exercise  government  accord* 
ing  to  the  old  charter  until  a  new  one  could  be  settled,  this  privi- 
lege was  obtained.' 

The  freemen  of  Rhode  Island,  on  hearing  of  the  imprisonment 
of  Andros,  met  at  Newport,  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  voted  to 
resume  their  charter.  The  assembly  agreed,  that  since  Sir  Ed- 
mund Andros  was  seized  and  confined  with  others  of  his  council, 
at  Boston,  and  his  authority  silenced  and  deposed,  it  was  thdr 


was  confined  in  the  fort  under  strong  guards.  On  that  day  also,  the  caade  oa 
Castle  Island  was  summoned,  and  surrendered.  Chalmers,  4S9,  470.  Captiii 
George  was  obliged  to  give  leave  to  go  on  board  his  ship,  and  bring  the  safli  oa 
shore.  The  troops,  which  collected  around  Fort  Hill,  pointed  tfie  guns  of  die 
South  battery  toward  the  fort  on  the  summit,  and  thus  brought  the  gOTeinor't 
garrison  to  submission. 

1  Each  town  gave  instructions  to  its  delegates,  whether  to  resume  the  dbuter 
or  not ;  and  40  of  the  64  *'  were  for  reassumption."    Hutchinson. 

9  Hutchinson,  Hist.  Mass.  a.  d.  1689.  Chalmers,  429—431.  Benmap»  N. 
Hamp.  i.  235,  236.  There  are  no  public  records  from  the  dissolution  oi'  Ae 
old  diarter  government  in  1686  until  ttie  restoration  of  it  in  1689.  HuteliittMO» 
1.854. 
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duty  to  lay  hold  of  their  former  charter  privileges ;  and,  avowedly     1689. 
professing  all  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England,  they  replaced  all   \^-*v^w/ 
the  general  officers,  who  had  been  displaced  three  years  before.^ 

The  government  of  Connecdcnt,  which  had  been  assumed  by  Connecti- 
Sir  Edmund  Andros,  was  reestablished  by  the  freemen  of  that  ^^ 
colony  in  May ;  and  the  laws  which  had  been  suspended,  and 
the  courts  of  justice  which  had  been  interrupted,  were  declared 
to  have  the  same  force,  and  to  be  invested  with  the  same  powers, 
as  they  had  before.' 

Information  of  the  accession  of  William  and   Mary  to  the  Efiects  of 
throne  was  received  with  joy  at  New  York,  and  the  Ueutenant  Sln^i^ 
governor  and  council  waited  with  anxiety  for  orders  to  proclaim  Yoik. 
them ;   but  while  the  principal  officers  and   magistrates  were 
assembled  to  consult  for  the  public  safety,  Jacob  Leisler,  with  49 
men,  seized  the  garrison  at  New  York,  and  held  it  for  the  prince 
of  Orange.     William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  there  in  June  ; 
and  the  province  was  now  ruled  by  a  committee  of  safety,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Leisler.^ 

The  inhabitants  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  at  once  proclaimed  S'S*?)*^ 
William  and  Maiy  king  and  queen  of  England."*  *^ 

At  tlie  abdication  otking  James,  all  was  done  for  the  safety  of  coTero- 
the  nadon,  that  the  critical  and  perilous  emergency  would  admit,  ment  ««tab- 
By  the  advice  of  the  krds  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  prin-  eI^JS^ 
cipal  persons  of  the  commons,  prince  William  caused  letters  to 
be  written  to  the  several  coundes,  cides,  universities,  boroughs, 
and  cinque  ports,  for  the  choosing  of  such  persons  to  represent 
them,  as  were  of  right  to  be  sent  to  parliament,  to  meet  at  West- 
minster on  the  22d  of  January,  in  order  that  their  religion,  laws, 
and  liberties,  might  not  again  be  in  danger  of  being  subverted. 
The  convention,  when  formed,  proceeded  to  assert  their  rights 
and  liberties,  and  to  elect  the  Pnnce  and  Princess  of  Orange  to 
be  King  and  Queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  the 
dominions  diereto  belonging.    This  establishment  of  the  British 
^vemment  was  long  after  appealed  to  by  the  American  colonists,  ^''j^^ 
m  vindication  of  their  rights.     ^^  It  was,"  said  they,  ^^  begun  by  coionitts. 
the  convention  with  a  professed  and  real  view,  in  all  parts  of  the 
Bridsh  empire,  to  put  the  liberdes  of  the  people  out  of  the  reach 
of  arbitrary  power  in  aU  time  to  come."^ 

On  the  27th  of  June,  the  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Onondagos,  and  indUmre- 
Oneidas,  renewed  their  covenant  with  the  EngUsh.^  "*^  "*^ 


nant 


1  CaUender,  49. 

S  Day,  Hist.  Judiciary  of  Connecticut. 

3  Smith,  N.  Yoric,  59.    Chalmers,  591,  592.    Hutdiiiison,  a.  d.  1«89. 

4  Chalmers,  431. 

5  Otis,  Rights  of  the  British  Colonies. 

6  Colden,  99.  This  renewal  of  covenant  was  previous  to  die  arrival  of  count 
Frontenac,  who  came  over  2  October  this  year,  as  sovemor  of  Canada,  at  the 
a^e  of  68  years.    M.  Denonvflle  was  recalled.    lb.  M. 
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On  the  27th  of  June,  major  WaldroD  was  aurpriaed  io  Ua 
garrisoD  at  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  by  the  Pennicook  IndiaiiSi 
aod  was  killed  with  20  others ;  and  29  were  taken  priaooeis. 
Five  or  six  houses,  with  the  mills,  were  bum^.^ 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1200  Indians  of  the  Five  NatioiiSy  » 
vading  the  island  of  Montreal,  burned  all  the  plantatkxis,  and 
made  a  terrible  massacre  of  men,  women,  children.  Hie  wink 
French  colony  was  thrown  into  consternation ;  and  Vakenest  tht 
the  commander  at  Catarocuay,  by  order  of  DenonviUe,  aban- 
doned the  fortress  at  that  place.^ 

On  the  22d  of  August,  the  Indians  besieged  the  fiirt  at  Penia- 
quid.  This  fort  was  so  situated  as  to  be  overlooked  from  aa 
adjacent  rock,  from  which  the  Indians  galled  the  garriaoa  ao 
severely,  that  the  next  day  it  capitulated.^ 

A  conference  was  holden  at  Albany,  in  September,  between 
several  commissioners  from  the  colonies  of  Massachusetta,  Plym- 
outh, and  Connecticut,  and  the  Five  N«itions.  The  comimsBm- 
ers  endeavoured  to  engage  the  Five  Nations  against  the  Easieni 
Indians,  who  were  then  at  war  with  New  England  ;  but,  tboi»|i 
they  would  not  enter  into  that  war,  they  ratified  their  friendship 
with  the  English  colonies.  "  We  promise,"  said  they,  ^  to  pre- 
serve the  chain  inviolably,  and  wish  that  the  sun  may  alvr^ 
shine  in  peace  over  all  our  heads,  that  are  comprehended  in  tns 
chain."* 


French  and 
Indian  in- 
cursions. 

Feb.  8. 
Destroy 

Schenec- 
tadj. 


1690. 

Count  Fbontenac  detached  from  Canada  three  paitiea  of 
French  and  Indians,  who  were  to  take  three  different  loiites  into 
the  English  territories.  One  party,  consisting  of  150  French 
Indian  traders  and  as  many  Indians,  surprised  and  destroyed 
Schenectady.  They  entered  the  village  on  Saturday  night, 
about  1 1  o'ckx^k,  when  the  inhabitants  were  in  a  profoimd  saeqi 
and  the  gates  unshut,  and  began  to  perpetrate  the  most  inhntf^n 
barbarities.  The  whole  village  was  instantly  in  a  blaze.  Sis^ 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  massacred,  and  27  carried 


1  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  i.  201.    Boston  Chronological  Table. 

9  Smith,  N.  York,  56.  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  i.  649.  Univ.  Hist  iL 
49 — 51.  Smith  says,  1000  French  were  slain  in  this  invasion,  and  16  gmM 
into  captivity  and  burnt  alive.  Charlevoix'  account  of  the  barbarities  of  the 
Indians,  in  the  massacre  at  Montreal,  is  too  horrid  to  translate :  **  Us  ouviraot  le 
aein  des  femmes  enceintes,  pour  en  arracher  le  fruit,  qu*  efles  portoient*  Qi 
mirent  des  enfans  tout  vivans  k  la  broche,  at  contraignirent  lea  meres  de  kt 
toumer  pour  les  fiiire  rotir.** 

3  Hutchinson,  i.  -'^96.  The  terms  of  this  capitulation,  Hutchineon  nyi*  wcie 
kept  with  Indian  fidth,  some  of  the  men  being  butcheied,  and  the  otiMn  canted 
eaptive. 

4  Smith,  N.  Yoik,  68.    Coldan,  100-104. 
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away  prisoners;  the  rest  fled  naked  towards  Albany.    A  deep     1690. 
and  terrible  snow  storm  falling  that  very  night,  25  oi  these  fugi-   v^-^-^/ 
tives  lost  their  limbs,  through  the  severity  of  the  frost.^    Another  Mtreh  is. 
party,  consisting  of  62  men,  of  whom  25  were  Indians,  surprised  f^SJr 
Salmon  Falls,  near  Pascataqua,  and  killed  about  30  of  the  Faiu. 
bravest  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  54,  princi- 
pally women  and  children,  surrendered  at  discretion.    The  whole 
settlement  was  pillaged   and  burnt.     The  Sieur  Hertel,  who 
commanded  this  expedition,  met,  on  his  way  homeward,  a  third  May  i^- 
party,  which  had  marched  from  Quebec  ;  and,  joining  his  com-  fon  a^Cai- 
pany  to  it,  attacked  and  destroyed  the  fort  and  settlement  at  ca 
Casco.* 

The  depredations  6lling  the  country  with  alarm,  the  most  Application 
urgent  application  was  made  to  Connecdcut  for  immediate  assist-  ^  Con«»«©- 
ance.     A  special  assembly  of  that  colony  was  called.     Letters  gUttoM;*** 
from  Massachusetts  were  laid  before  the  assembly,  sdiciung,  that 
soldiers  might  be  sent  from  Connecticut  to  guard  the  upper  towns 
upon  Connecticut  river ;  and  that  there  might  be  a  general  meet- 
ing of  commissioners  from  the  several  colonies  at  Rhode  Island, 
to  consult  the  common  defence.    The  last  of  these  measures  was, 
at  this  crisis,  judged  to  be  of  peculiar  importance.     The  general 
court  of  Massachusetts  wrote  to  the  governors  of  the  neighbour-     ,i^  solo- 
ing colonies,  desiring  them  to  appoint  commissioners  to  meet,  Jjes  for  ad- 
advise,  and  consult  upon  suitable  methods  in  assisting  each  other,  ▼ice. 
for  the  safety  of  the  whole  land.     The  governor  of  New  York 
was  requested  to  signify  the  desire  to  Maryland  and  the  parts 
adjacent.     The  commissioners  met  on  the  1st  of  May,  at  New 
York ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  first  mstance  of  a  congress  of  ^  congwts. 
die  colonies.' 

The  Indians  having  taken  the  fort  at  Pemaquid,  and  the  port  Royal 
French  privateers  from  Acadie  still  infesting  the  coasts  of  New  taken  by  Sir 
England ;  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  determined  to  P** 

make  an  attempt  on  Port  Royal.  A  fleet  of  8  small  vessels, 
with  700  or  800  men  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Pliips, 
sailed  on  that  expedition  on  the  28th  of  April.  Tlie  fort  at  Port 
Royal,  being  in  no  capacity  to  sustain  a  siege,  surrendered,  with 
litde  or  no  resistance ;  and  Sir  William  took  possession  of  the 
whole  sea  coast,  from  Port  Royal  to  the  New  England  settle- 
ments.^ 


1  Smith,  N.  York,  66,  67.  Sewall,  MS.  Diary.  Golden,  Five  NatioM, 
118—116. 

S  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  i.  257—259.  Casco  fort  contained  above  100  penoni. 
It  was  taken  <*  whilst  the  forces  were  gone  to  Port  Royal."   Hutchinson,  1. 897. 

3  Gordon,  i.  Lett.  2.    TrumbuD,  Conn.  i.  c.  16. 

4  Hutchinson,  i.  896,  897.  The  fleet  returned  SO  May.  The  author  of  His- 
toire  et  Commerce  des  Colonies  Angloises  [65,  66.]  says,  that  Sir  WilHam 
destroyed  the  French  fort  at  the  river  St.  John ;  that  he  cleared  the  country  of 
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1690.         The  people  of  New  England,  ascribing  their  troubles  to  Caoa- 

N^iv^-^w/  da,  formed  a  bold  and  hazardous  design  to  reduce  it  to  sutMectioo 

ExpediUon  to  the  crown  of  England.     An  armament  was  eauipped  tor  that 

Phfpf  ^'     service,  and  the  command  of  it  given  to  Sir  Williara   Phips. 

against        The  fleet,  retarded  by  unavoidable  accidents,  did   not  arriw 

Canada.      before  Quebec  until  the  5th  of  October.     Phips,  the  next  raorn- 

ing,  sent  a  summons  on  shore,  but  received  an  insolent  answer 

from  count  Frontenac.     The  next  day  he  attempted  to  land  his 

troops,  but  was  prevented  by  the  violence  of  the  wind.     On  the 

8th,  all  the  effective  men,  amounting  to  between  1200  and  130Q, 

landed  at  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  four  miles  below  the  town,  and 

were  fired  on  from  the  woods  by  French  and  Indians.     Having 

remained  on  shore  until  the  i  1th,  and  then  learning  by  a  deserter 

the  strength  of  the  place,  they  embarked  with  precipitation.    A 

tempest  soon  after  dispersed  the  fleet ;  which  made  the  best  of 

its  ^vay  back  to  Boston.^ 

First  paper       Success  had  been  so  confidently  expected,  that  adequate  pro- 

"®"^y  is    vision  was  not  made  at  home  for  the  payment  of  the  troops. 

colonies.      There  was  danger  of  a  mutiny.    In  this  extremity,  the  government 

of  Massachusetts  issued  bills  of  credit,  as  a  substitute  for  money ; 

and  these  were  the  first  diat  were  ever  issued  in  the  American 

colonies.^ 

French  re-       gjug  William  sent  a  large  body  of  French  refugees  to  Vir- 

inTiiginiaf  gtni&  j  ^^^  lands  were  aUotted  to  them  on  the  banks  of  James 


all  the  French,  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  lug  of  England ; 
and  that  he  placed  a  governor  there,  to  command  those  who  consented  to  re- 
main. Brit.  Emp.  [i.  176.]  says,  that  about  a  third  part  of  tlie  whole  number 
remained  ;  and  that  most  of  these  were  protestant^. 

1  Hutchinson,  i.  399—401.  Smith,  N.  York,  68, 69.  Colden»  196— ISl.  Sir 
William  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  19th  of  November.  Some  vesseb  of  the  fleet 
were  blown  off  to  the  West  Indies;  one  was  lost  on  Anticotta;  and  two  or 
three  were  wrecked,  or  never  heard  of.  About  200  men  were  loat  by  the  enemy 
and  by  sickness ;  **  not  above  30  by  the  enemy." — A  small  vessel  haid  been  sent 
to  England  express,  early  in  April,  to  solicit  assistance  for  the  reductioD  of 
Canada ;  but  the  English  government  had  too  much  on  its  hands,  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  proposal.  Massachusetts,  however,  determined  to  proceed; 
and  Connecticut  and  New  York  engaged  to  furnish  a  body  of  men.  From  these 
two  colonies  2000  were  expected  to  march  by  Lake  Champlain,  and  attad[ 
Montreal,  at  the  same  time  when  the  foxes  by  sea  should  be  before  Quebec. 
The  fleet,  which  sailed  9  August  from  Nantasket,  contained  between  80  and  40 
vessels,  the  lai^est  of  44  guns,  and  200  men.  The  whole  number  of  men  was 
about  2000.  Great  dependence  was  placed  on  the  expected  division  of  the 
French  force ;  but  the  army,  desigiM  aeainst  Montreal,  had  unhappily  retreated; 
and  the  news  of  its  retreat  had  reached  Montreal  before  the  fleet  arrived  at  Que- 
bee.  Tliis  occurrence  must  have  dispirited  the  English  forces,  and  proportioutOy 
have  animated  the  French.  Count  Frontenac  was  now  able  to  employ  the  whole 
strength  of  Canada  against  the  little  invading  army.  Some  writers  ascribe  the 
return  of  the  New  York  and  Connecticut  troops  to  a  culpable  cause.  Chaile- 
voix,  with  whose  account  Smith  seems  best  satisfied,  says,  our  army  was  disi^H 
pointed  in  the  intended  diversion  by  the  small  pox,  which  seized  the  camp. 
killed  300  men,  and  terrified  our  Indian  allies. 

9  Hutchinson,  i.  402.    Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  i.  26.    Bollan's  Petitions. 
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river.     Others  of  them,  purchasing  lands  of  the  propnetors  of    1690. 
CaroUaa,  transported  themselves  and  their  families  to  that  colonjTy  v^*v^%^ 
and  settled  on  the  river  Santee  ;  others,  who  were  merchants  and  »nd  Ciio- 
mechanics,  took  up  their  residence  in  Charlestown,  and  followed 
their  different  occupations.     These  neW  settlers  were  a  great 
acquisition  to  Carolina.^     Some  of  them  planted  vineyards,  and 
made  wine.^    Those  who  settled  m  Virginia  were  afterwards 
naturalized  by  a  law  made  for  that  purpose.^ 

Seth  Sothel,  countenanced  by  a  powerful  faction,  and  pre-  s.  Sotbert 
suming  on  his  powers  as  proprietary,  arrived  suddenly  at  Charles-  n«ufi«M»- 
town,  the  capital  of  Carolina,  and  seized  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment.^ 

The  whale  fishery  at  Nantucket  commenced  this  year.^ 

The  English  planters,  unddr  colonel  Codrington,  repossessed  St:  Chriito- 
themselves  of  part  of  the  island  of  St.  Christopher,  from  which  SSTcnbytiie 
they  had  been  driven  by  the  French ;  and  the  male  wl^te  in-  Engiub. 
habitants,  amounting  to  about  1800,  were  sent,  with  their  women 
and  children,  to  Hispaniola  and  Martinico.^ 

The  island  of  New  Providence  had  now  become  so  populous.  New  Profi- 
that  the  jyoprietaries  sent  Cadwallader  Jones  to  be  its  governor.^  ^®"^* 


1  Hewatt,  i.  108.  It  is  highly  to  the  honour  of  EDgland,  that,  even  in  Uie 
reign  of  kinff  James  II,  large  collections  had  heen  made  for  the  French  refu- 
gees ;  and  Uiat,  after  kinc  William's  accession  to  the  throne,,  the  parliament 
^oted  £15,000  sterling  to  be  distributed  among  persons  of  quality,  and  all  such 
as,  through  age  or  infirmity,  were  unable  to  support  themselves  or  families. 

9  Stork,  East  Florida,  29.  This  author,  whose  work  was  published  in  1T74, 
sajTS,  **  I  have  drank  a  red  wine  of  the  growth  of  that  province  little  inferior  to 
Burgundy.'*  Ten  years  afterward  (1784)  Mr.  Nathaniel  Barnwell  of  Beaufort, 
South  Carolina,  told  me  at  his  house,  that  he  had  drunk  good  wine,  made  in 
that  province  just  as  the  revolutionary  war  commenced ;  and  that  it  was  the 
war  which  broke  off  what  was  considered  a  very  successful  experiment.^— * 
Whether  the  great  staple  commodities  of  Carolina  have  prevented  farther  prose* 
cution  of  the  culture  of  the  vine,  or  what  has  been  the  preventing  cause,  we 
are  not  informed.  So  early  as  1682  it  appears  that  there  was  a  good  beginning, 
and  that  this  was  expected  to  become  a  staple.  The  writer  of  a  Description  of 
Carolina,  1682,  referring  to  the  grape  vines  of  Carolina,  says,  '*  some  of  the  wine 
has  been  transported  for  England,  which  by  the  best  palates  was  well  approved 
of,  and  more  is  daily  expected.  It  is  not  doubted,  if  the  Planters  as  industrious- 
ly prosecute  the  propagation  of  vineyards  as  they  have  begun,  but  Carolina 
will  in  a  little  time  prove  a  magazine  and  staple  for  jfnne  to  the  whole  West 
Indies."  Some  of  the  proprietors  and  planters  had  already  sent  them  the  best 
vines  of  Europe,  "  the  Khenish,  Claret,  Muscadel,  Canary,  &c.  His  majesty^ 
to  improve  so  hopeful  a  design,  eave  those  French  we  carried  over,  their  pas- 
sage free  for  themselves,  wives,  children,  goods,  and  servants,  they  being  most 
of  them  well  experienced  in  the  nature  of  the  Vine" 

3  Beverly,  b.  3.     See  a.  d.  1699. 

4  Chalmers,  562.  Hewatt,  i.  102 — 104.  His  popularity  and  power  were  of 
i|iort  duration.  The  assembly  compelled  him  to  abjure  the  government  and 
country  forever.  The  proprietaries  dissented  from  the  laws  passed  under  hiA. 
government ;  and,  in  1692,  appointed  a  new  governor. 

6  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  167. 

6  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  278.    SmoUett,  Hist  Eng.  A.  o.  1690. 

7  Univ.  Hist  zli.  832. 
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1690. 


ILSloogh- 
ter  arrives 
at  IT.  York 
asgovemoc 


Act  of  tol- 
eratiom 


Charter  of 
a  college 
folicited  in 
l^rginia. 


John  Eliot,  minister  of  Roxbury,  died,  b  the  86th  year  of 
his  age.^ 

1691. 

Colonel  Henry  Sloughtar  arrived  at  New  York,  with  a  com- 
mission to  be  governor  of  that  province.  The  first  assembifi 
after  the  Revolution,  was  holden  on  the  9th  of  April.  All  laws, 
made  in  the  province  antecedent  to  this  period,  were  disregarded 
both  by  the  legislature  and  the  courts  of  law.^  The  province 
was  now,  by  an  act  of  assembly,  divided  into  ten  counties.'  Hie 
assembly  passed  an  act,  that  no  person,  professing  faith  in  God 
by  Jesus  Christ,  shall  be  disturbed  or  questioned  for  diflferent 
opinions  in  religion,  if  he  do  not  disturb  the  public  peace,  with  a 
proviso,  that  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  give  liberty  to  any  of  the 
Komish  religion,  to  exercise  their  worship.^ 

The  general  assembly  of  Virginia  solicited  a  charter  from  die 
crown,  for  establishing  a  college  in  that  colony.     During  the 


I  Mather,  Magnal.  b.  8. 170—210.    CoIL  Mass.  Hist.  Soc  viii.  S— S5.    Mr. 

Eliot  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  En^and  ;  camt  to  Boston 
in  1631 ;  and  was  settled  as  the  teacher  of  Roxbury  5  November,  16SS.  Mr. 
W'elde  was  called  to  be  the  pastor  there,  the  next  year ;  and  under  their  hsnnB- 
nious  and  use^  ministry  the  town  grew  and  fliniiished.  With  bis  hboms  in 
that  place  Mr.  Eliot  united  the  more  difficult  and  laborious  services  of  a  misaioo- 
ary  among  the  natives.  So  assiduous,  indefatigable,  and  successliil  was  he,  in 
this  cause  of  Christian  philanthropy,  as  to  acquire  the  title  of  the  "Apostle  of* 
the  Indians.'*  When  he  began  his  mission,  there  were  about  20  tribes  within 
ttie  limits  of  the  English  planters,  but  they  were  not  laige,  and  were  hardly  to 
be  distinguished  ;  for  their  language,  manners,  and  religion  were  die  same.  His 
zealous  and  self-denying  labours'  for  their  conversion  to  Cliristiamty,  and  for 
Aeir  temporal  interest  and  comfort,  have  rendered  his  name  iUostiiotts  in  Europe 
and  America.  The  Society  in  England  for  propagating  the  Gospel  encouiased 
and  aided  him  in  the  Indian  service.  The  exceUent  and  truly  honouiviie 
Robert  Boyle,  governor  of  that  Society,  contributed  to  his  assistance  ;  and  these 
kindred  spirits  departed  nearly  together.  Eveljrn,  in  his  Memoirs,  under  the 
year  1691,  writes :  '*  Dr.  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  preached  at  tibe  fonenl  of 
Mr.  Boyle.  He  mentioned  his  exemplary  charity  on  all  occasions,  that  he  gave 
£1000  yearly  to  the  distressed  refugees  of  France  and  Ireland ;  was  at  the  cfaarre 
of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the  Irish  and  Indian  tongues,*'  &c.  ii.  29.  Bir. 
Eliot's  works,  beside  his  Indian  Bible,  were,  an  Indian  Grammar ;  the  logic  Primer 
for  the  use  of  the  Indians ;  the  Psalms  translated  into  Indian  metre,  and  a  Cate- 
chism ;  a  translation  of  the  Practice  of  Piety,  of  Baxter's  Call  to  the  Unconvert- 
ed, and  of  several  of  Shepard's  works ;  Letters  and  Nanatives,  of  the  progress 
of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians ;  the  true  Commonwealth ;  Tears  of  repent- 
ance ;  Harmony  of  Sie  Gospels ;  the  Divine  Management  of  gospel  churches  l^* 
Councils ;  and  the  Jews  in  America.  See  Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog.  Diet,  and 
Moore's  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Character,  1822. 

9  Smith,  N.  York,  71—73.  In  the  Collection  of  the  Acts  of  the  province, 
made  in  1762,  the  compilers  were  directed  to  begin  at  this  Assembly.  Letsler, 
having  refused  to  deliver  up  the  fort  to  the  governor,  was  afterward  condemned 
to  death  for  high  treason.    Ibid. 

3  Smith,  N.  York,  186.  The  division  is  there  said  to  be  into  12  coontiei; 
yet  10  only  are  described ;  and  there  were  no  more  than  10,  so  late  as  ▲.  d.  1755. 
See  Smith,  ib.  206. 

4  Tkott,  Laws  of  Brit  Plantationo,  Jlrt.  New  York. 
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short  presidency  of  colonel  Bacon,  the  project  for  a  college  was  169L 
first  agreed  upon,  and  approved  by  the  president  and  council.  n^%^<«^ 
On  the  arrival  of  Francis  Nicholson,  as  lieutenant  governor  under 
lord  Effingham  then  in  England,  he  was  informed  of  the  design, 
and  promised  it  every  encouragement.  A  subscription  being 
proposed,  he  granted  it ;  and,  he  with  the  council  setting  a  gen- 
erous example,  the  subscriptions,  including  those  of  several 
merchants  oi  London,  amounted  to  about  £2500.  An  assembly, 
which  was  now  called,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  projected 
college ;  prepared  an  address  to  king  William  and  queen  M aiy 
in  its  behalf,  and  sent  the  Rev.  James  Blair  as  their  agent  to 
England,  to  solicit  a  charter  for  it.^  * 

It  had  repeatedly  been  af  subject  of  animated  debate  in  New  N.Yoikact, 
York,  whether  the  people  in  this  colony  have  a  right  to  be  repre-  Jj^Jf^ 
sented  in  assembly,  or  whether  it  be  a  privilege  enjoyed  through  pnvUegei. 
the  grace  of  the  crown.     A  memorable  act  was  passed  this  year 
by  me  legislature  of  the  province,  virtually  declaring  the  right  of 
representation,  and  several  other  of  the  principal  and  distinguish- 
ing liberties  of  Englishmen.     It  was  entitled,  "  An  act  declaring 
what  are  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  majesties'  subjects 
within  their  Province  of  New  York."* 

Major  Schuyler,  with  a  party  of  Mohawks,  passed  over  lake 
Champlain,  and  made  a  bold  irruption  into  the  French  settle- 
ments at  the  north  end  of  the  lake.^ 

Samuel  Lee,  first  minister  of  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  died,  in  Death  of 
the  64th  year  of  his  age.*  ^'  ^•• 

1  Beverly,  Hist.  Vimnia,  b.  1.  c.  4.  The  presidency  of  Bacon  began  in  1689 ; 
Nicholson  arrived  at  ueutenant  governor  in  1690 ;  and  the  assembly  solicited 
the  charter  in  1691. 

9  Smith,  N.  York,  i.  76.  Gordon,  Lett.  2.  The  law  enacted,  that  the  su- 
preme legislative  power  and  authority  under  their  majesties,  shall  forever  be 
and  reside  in  a  governor  and  council  appointed  by  their  majesties,  their  heirs  and 
successors ;  and  the  people  by  their  representatives  met  and  convened  in  general 
assembly.  It  farther  enacted,  that  no  aid,  tax,  tallage,  &c.  whatsoever,  shall  be 
laid,  assessed,  levied,  or  required,  of  or  on  any  of  their  majesty's  subjects  within 
the  province  &c.  or  their  estates,  upon  any  manner  or  pretence  whatsoever,  but 
by  tne  act  and  consent  of  the  governor  and  council,  and  representatives  of  the 
people,  in  general  assembly  met  and  convened. — This  act  was  repealed  by  king 
WiUiam,  in  1697. 

3  Smith,  N.  York,  L  78.  Univ.  Hist  says,  Schuyler  had  800  English  and 
800  Indians.  Golden  [129.]  sajrs,  that,  in  his  several  attacks,  the  French  lost 
2  captains,  6  lieutenants,  and  800  men. 

4  Mather,  Magnal.  b.  8.  223.  Calamy,  Nonconf.  Memorial,  i.  104.  Allen, 
Biog.  Diet  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  settled  in  a  fellowship ;  afterward 
preferred  by  Cromwell  to  a  church  near  Bbhopseate  in  London,  from  which  he 
was  ejected ;  and  then  was  a  lecturer  of  great  St.  Helen's  church  in  London. 
After  other  removals,  he  in  1686  came  to  New  England,  and  preached  at  Bristol, 
where,  in  the  following  year,  a  church  was  formed,  and  he  was  installed  its  first 
pastor.  Bristol  Church  Records  (copied  by  Dr.  Stiles)  say:  "The  fifth  year 
of  Mr.  Lee  his  bemg  at  BiistoU,  beginning  the  12th  Aprill  1691.*'  That  year, 
having  embarked  for  his  native  country,  he  was  taken  by  a  French  piivateer, 
and  earned  into  St  Maloes  in  Fiance.    Hii  fiunily  being  aent  tbence  into 
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1692. 

NewCbar-       The  Revolution  in  England  forms  an  epoch  in  American 

tor  of  Mat-  histoiy.     The  effects  of  it  were  the  most  sensibly  felt  in  the 

*"*"*"    colony  of  Massachusetts.     When   the   colonists  resumed  their 

charter  in  1689,  they  earnestly  solicited  its  re-establishment,  with 

the  addition  of  some  necessary  powers ;  but  the  king  could  not 

be  prevailed  on  to  consent  to  that  measure,  and  a  new  charter 

14.      ^^^  obtained.     Sir  William  Phips  arrived  at  Boston  in  May, 

Anfvai  of    with  this  charter,  and  a  commission,  constituting  him  governor.^ 

^irWf  hipt  He  was  soon  after  conducted  from  his  house  to  the  town  house 

asgovernor.  j^^  ^j^^  regiment  of  Boston,  the  militia  companies  of  Charlestown, 

tne  magistrates,  ministers,  and  principal  gentlemen  of  Boston  and 

tlie  adjacent  towns.     The  charter  was  first  published,  and  then 

the  governor's  commission.     The  venerable  old  charter  governor 

Q^  Bradstreet  next  resigned  the  chair.     After  the  lieutenant  gpver- 

meotofgan- nor's  commission  was  published,  the  oaths  were  admbistered ; 

^Md.  and  the  new  government  thus  became  organized. 

The  province,  designated  by  the  new  charter,  contsdned  the 
betw^the  whoIe  of  the  old  Massachusetts  colony,  to  which  were  added  the 
new  and  the  colony  of  Plymouth,  the  province  of  Maine,  the  province  of  Nova 
rn^rmiS^to  Scotia,  and  all  the  country  between  the  province  of  Maine  and 
the  extent  Nova  Scotia,  as  far  northward  as  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  also 
of  the  pro?- Ejigabetij  islands,  and  the  islands  of  Nantucket  and  Martha's 
'  Vineyard.     Under  the  old 'charter,  all  the  magistrates  and  offi- 

cers of  state  were  chosen  annually  by  the  general  assembly ;  by 
the  new  charter,  the  appointment  of  the  governor,  lieutenant 
governor,  secretary,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  admiralty,  was 
the  cover-    ^^sted  in  the  crown.     Under  the  old  charter,  the  governor  had 
nor;  little  more  share  in  the  administration  than  any  one  of  the  assist- 

ants.    He  had  the  power  of  calling  the  general  court ;  but  he 


England  without  his  knowledge,  and  he,  by  the  king's  order,  detained,  he  feD 
into  a  fever,  and  died  in  a  few  day^.  He  well  understood  the  learned  languages ; 
spoke  Latin  fluently  and  elegantly ;  was  well  versed  in  all  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences ;  "  was  a  great  master  in  physic  and  alchymy,  and  no  stranger  to  any 
part  of  polite  or  useful  learning.  He  was  also  emment  for  charity  to  the  poor, 
and  bountifully  contributed  to  the  Hungarian  ministers  when  they  took  refuge 
in  England."  C'alamy.  Amon^  his  numerous  publications,  are.  Account  of 
Solomon's  Temple,  folio ;  a  Latin  tract,  De  Exddio  Antichristi ;  three  Sermons 
in  Momins  Exercises ;  the  Visibility  of  the  true  Church ;  Isratel  Redux,  in- 
cluding a  piece  by  Dr.  G.  Fletcher,  to  show  that  the  Tartars  are  the  posterity 
of  the  ten  Tribes  of  Israel.  Among  the  MSS.  preserved  in  the  British  Museum 
there  is  one  of  Samuel  Lee,  entitled, "  Answer  to  many  Queries  relative  to 
America,  chiefly  to  the  Natural  Productions  and  Diseases.  1690."  Biblioth. 
Americana,  30. 

1  The  king  complimented  the  New  England  agents  for  the  6rst  time  with  the 
nomination  of  their  governor ;  and  they  agreed  to  nominate  Sir  William  Phips. 
The  commission  constituted  hiin  captain  general  over  the  colonies  of  Connecticat 
and  Rhode  Island.  In  the  last  of  these  colonies  the  authorityr  was  attempted  to 
be  exercised ;  but  without  eflfect.    Hutchinson. 
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could  not  adjourn,  prorogue,  or  dissolve  it.    To  such  acts  the     1692. 
vote  of  the  major  part  of  the  whole  court  was  necessary.     The  v^^v^^^ 
governor  gave  commissions  t6  civil  and  military  officers ;  but  all 
such  officers  were  elected  by  the  court.     Under  the  new  charter, 
there  was  to  be  aa  annual  meeting  of  the  general  court  on  the 
last  Wednesday  in  May ;  but  the  governor  might  discretionally 
call  an  assembly  at  any  other  .times,  and  adjourn,  prorogue,  and 
dissolve  it  at  pleasure.     No  act  of  government  was  to  be  valid 
without  his  consent.     He  had,  with  the  consent  of  the  council, 
the  sole  appointment  of  all  military  officers,  and  of  aU  officers 
belonging  to  the  courts  of  justice.     Other  civil  officers  were 
elected  by  the  two  houses ;  but  the  governor  had  a  negative  on  ' 
the  choice.     No  money  could  issue  out  of  the  treasury,  but  by 
his  warrant,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council.     Under  ^  ^^*^' 
the  old  charter,  the  assistants  or  counsellors  were  elected  by  the        ' 
.    votes  of  all  the  frec^men  in  the  colony ;  and  were  not  only,  with 
the  governor,  one  of  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  but  the 
supreme  executive  court  in  all  civil  and  criminal  causes,  except- 
ing those  cases  where,  by  the  laws,  an  appeal  to  the  general 
court  was  allowed.     The  new  charter  provided,  that,  on  the  last 
Wednesday  of  May  annually,  28  counsellors  should  be  newly 
chosen  by  the  general  court  or  assembly.^     The  representatives,  ibe  wpw- 
under  the  old  charter,  were  elected  by  freemen  only.     Under  •*'*'*^^*'5 
the  new  charter,  every  freeholder,  of  forty  shillings  sterling  a 
year,  was  a  voter,  and  every  other  inhabitant  who  had  £40  sterl- 
mg  personal  estate.     The  new  charter  contained  nothing  of  an 
ecclesiastical  constitution.     With  the  exception  of  Papists,  liberty  ti>e<Aansli, 
of  conscience,  which  was  not  mentioned  in  the  first  charter, 
was  by  the  second  expressly  granted  to  all.     Writs  having  been 
immediately  issued  on  the  governor's  arrival,  the  general  court  ^""*  gener- 
met  on  the  8th  of  June.     An  act  was  then  passed,  declaring,        "  ** 
that  all  the  laws  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  bay  and  the 
colony  of  New  Plymouth,  not  being  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
England,  nor  inconsistent  with  the  charter,  should  be  in  force,  in 
the  respective  colonies,  until  the  10th  of  November,  1692,  except- 
ing where  other  provision  should  be  made  by  act  of  assembly.* 

A  strange  infatuation  had  already  begun  to  produce  misery  witchcraft, 
in  private  families,  and  disorder  throughout  the  community.     The 
imputation  of  withcraft  was  accompanied  with  a  prevalent  belief 
of  its  reality ;  and  the  lives  of  a  considerable  number  of  inno- 
cent people  were  sacrificed  to  blind  zeal,  and  superstitious  cre- 

1  The  construction,  given  to  the  tenns  **  general  court  or  assembly,*'  was, 
that  it  included  the  whole  three  branches. 

a  Hutchinson,  ii.  5 — 15.  Adams,  N.  Eng.  166,  157.  Dummer,  N.  Eng. 
Charters,  3.  The  Charter  of  William  and  Mary  is  printed  with  the  Laws  of 
Massachusetts  (Col.)  1759;  in  Neal's  Hist  of  New  En^and;  and  in  the  Me- 
<  moires  de  I'Ameiique,  ii.  693—^. 
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1692.  dulity*  The  mischief  began  at  Salem  in  February  ;  but  it  90oa 
extended  into  various  parts  of  the  colony.  The  coatagion,  how- 
ever, was  principally  within  the  county  of  Essex.  Before  the 
close  of  September,  19  persons  were  executed,  and  one  pressed 
to  death,  all  of  whom  asserted  their  innocence.^ 

This  part  of  the  history  of  our  country  furnishes  an  afiectiK 
proof  of  the  imbecility  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  powerfiu 
influence  of  the  passions.  The  culture  of  sound  philosophy,  and 
the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge,  have  a  happy  tendewrf 
to  repress  chimerical  theories,  with  their  delusive  and  misenUle 
effects.'    The  era  of  English  learning  had  scarcely  commenced. 

1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  v.  76.  Hutchinson,  ii.  59.  Calef,  Put  t.  GOm 
Cory,  refusing  to  plead,  had  judgment  of  peint  fort  et  dure  for  standing  mute, 
and  was  pressed  to  death ;  the  only  instance  of  this  barharous  punUimeat  ^mt 
ever  has  occurred  in  New  England.  More  Aan  a  hundred  women,  many  oC 
them  of  fidr  chaiactcrs  and  of  the  most  reputable  families,  in  the  towna  of  Salem, 
Beverly,  Andover,  Billerica,  and  other  towns,  were  apprehended,  *^««rwn*xt, 
and  generally  committed  to  prison.  No  person  was  safe.  What  Mbnteaqufcu 
says  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Theodonu  Lasouis,  mi^jht  be 
applied  here :  "  A  person  ought  to  have  been  a  magician  to  be  able  to  deer 
himself  of  the  imputation  of  majgic.  Such  was  the  excess  of  their  stupiditf  , 
that,  to  the  most  dubious  crime  in  the  world,  they  joined  the  most  uneeitHB 
'  proofs."  Spirit  of  Laws,  b.  12.  c.  6.  A  contemporary  writer 'oboerves:  ''Asts 
the  method  which  the  Salem  Justices  do  take  in  their  examinatioQiy  U  b  tni^ 
this :  A  warrant  being  issued  out  to  apprehend  the  persons  that  are  charged  and 
complained  of  by  the  afflicted  children,  as  they  are  called ;  said  peisoos  aie 
brought  before  the  justices,  the  afflicted  being  present.  The  Histicee  uk  die 
apprehended  why  they  afflict  those  poor  children ;  to  which  me  appiebeiided 
answer,  the^  do  not  afflict  them.  The  justices  order  the  apprehended  to  look 
upon  the  said  cliildren,  which  accordingly  they  do ;  and  at  the  time  of  that  look 
(I  dare  not  say  by  that  look,  as  the  Salem  gentlemen  do),  the  ifW*****^  are  cast  into 
a  fit  The  apprehended  are  then  blinded,  and  ordered  to  tooch  the  afiUcted ; 
and  at  that  touch,  tlioush  not  by  that  touch  (as  above),  the  afflicted  do  ordinap 
rily  come  out  of  their  nts.  The  afflicted  persons  then  declare  and  affirm,  that 
the  apprehended  have  afflicted  them ;  upon  which  the  apprehended  persooi, 
though  of  never  so  good  repute,  are  forthwith  committed  to  prison,  on  suspidoo 
for  witchcraft."  Letter  oi  Thomas  Brattle,  f.  r.  s.  dated  October  8,  l(i9S,  io 
Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  v.  61 — SO ;  which  gives  an  account  of  this  dehuioa,  dwt 
is  worthy  of  a  judicious  man  and  a  philosopher. 

9  "  Our  forefathers  looked  upon  nature  with  more  reverence  and  honor,  before 
the  world  was  elightcned  by  learning  and  philosophy ;  and  loved  to  astonish 
themselves  with  the  apprehensions  ofwithcraft,  prodigies,  charms,  and  enchant- 
ments. There  was  not  a  village  in  England  that  had  not  a  ghost  in  it ;  the 
church  yards  were  all  haunted  ;  every  large  common  had  a  circle  of  fairies  be- 
longing to  it ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a  shepherd  to  be  met  with,  who  had  not 
seen  a  spirit."  Addison,  Spectator,  vi.  No.  419.  Sir  William  Temple,  in  Ui 
Essay  on  Poetry,  remarks :  "  How  much  of  this  credulity  remained,  even  to 
our  own  age,  may  be  observed  by  any  man  that  reflects  so  far  as  30  or  40_yeais; 
how  oAcn  avouched,  and  how  generally  credited  wore  the  stories  of  Fairies, 
Sprites,  witchcraft,  and  enchantments !  In  some  part  of  France,  and  not  looger 
ago,  the  common  people  believed  certainly  there  were  Longaroos,  or  men  turned 
into  wolves ;  and  I  remember  several  Irish  of  the  same  mmd.  The  remaindeis 
[of  the  Gotliic  Runes  or  Verses,  to  which  all  sorts  of  charms  were  attributed] 
are  woven  into  our  very  language.  Mara  in  old  Runic  was  a  GoUin  dial 
seized  upon  men  asleep  in  their  beds,  and  took  from  them  all  speech  and  motion. 
Old  Nicka  was  a  sprite  who  came  to  strangle  people  when  they  feD  into  dw 
water.  Bo  was  a  fierce  Gothic  captain,  son  of  Odin,  whose  name  was  oaed  by 
the  soldiers  when  they  would  fright  or  surprise  their  enemies." 
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Laws  then  existed  in  England  against  witches ;  and  the  authority  1692. 
of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who  was  revered  in  New  England,  not 
only  for  his  knowledge  in  the  law,  but  for  his  gravity  and  piety, 
had  doubtless  great  influence.  The  trial  of  the  witches  in  Suflblk 
in  England  was  published  in  1684 ;  and  there  was  so  exact  a 
resemblance  between  the  Old  England  demons  and  the.  New, 
that,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  the  arts  of  the  designing  were 
borrowed,  and  the  credulity  of  the  populace  augmented,  from 
the  parent  country.  The  gloomy  state  of  New  England  proba- 
bly facilitated  the  delusion ;  for  "  superstition  flourishes  in  times 
of  danger  and  dismay."^  The  distress  of  the  colonists,  at  this 
time,  was  great.  The  sea  coast  was  infested  with  privateers. 
Tlie  inland  frontiers  east  and  west  were  continually  harassed  by 
the  French  and  Indians.  The  abortive  expedition  to  Canada 
had  exposed  the  country  to  the  resentment  of  France,  the  effects 
of  which  were  perpetually  dreaded,  and  at  the  same  time  had 
incurred  a  heavy  debt.^  The  old  charter  was  gone ;  and  what 
evils  would  be  introduced  by  the  new,  which  was  very  reluctant- 
ly received  by  many,  time  only  could  determine,  but  fear  might 
forebode. 

How  far  these  causes,  operating  in  a  wilderness  that  was 
scarcely  cleared  up,  might  have  contributed  toward  the  infatua- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  determine.  It  were  injurious,  however,  to 
consider  New  England  as  peculiar  in  this  culpable  credulity,  with 
its  sanguinary  effects ;  for  more  persons  have  been  put  to  death 
for  witchcraft  in  a  single  county  in  England  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  than  have  suffered,  for  the  same  cause,  in  all  New  England 
since  its  first  setdement.^ 

Although  the  trials  on  indictment  for  witchcraft  were  prose- 
cuted the  subsequent  year,  yet  no  execution  appears  to  have 
taken  place.  Time  gradually  detected  tlie  delusion.  Persons 
in  high  stations,  and  of  irreproachable  characters,  were  at  lengdi 
accused.     The  spectral  evidence  was  no  longer  admitted.     The 

1  Home*8  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,  iv.  255.  "  During  the  civil  wars 
of  France  and  England,  superstition  was  carried  to  extravagance.  Every  one 
believed  in  magic,  charms,  spells,  sorcery,  and  witchcraft.*' 

9  Hutchinson,  ii.  12. 

3  Hutchinson,  ii.  16.  Blackstone  [Comment  b.  4.  c.  4.1,  having  stated  the 
evidence  on  botii  sides  of  the  question  concerning  the  reality  of  witchcraft,  ob- 
serves, **  it  seems  to  be  the  most  eligible  way  to  conclude,  that  in  general  there 
has  been  such  a  thing  as  witchcraft,  though  one  cannot  give  credit  to  any 
particular  modem  instance  of  it."  He  also  observes,  tliat  "  the  acts  against 
witchcraft  and  sorcery  continued  in  force  till  lately,  to  the  terror  of  all  ancient 
females  in  the  kingdom :  And  many  poor  wretches  were  sacrificed  thereby  to 
the  prejudice  of  their  neighbours,  and  their  own  illusions ;  not  a  few  having,  by 
some  means  or  other,  confessed  the  fact  at  the  gallows.  But  all  executions  for 
this  dubious  crime  arc  now  at  an  end.*'  The  statute  9  Geo.  II.  ch.  5,  enacts, 
that  no  prosecution  shall  for  the  future  be  carried  o^  against  any  person  for 
conjuration,  witchcraft,  sorcexy,  or  enchantment  Ibid.  &e  Grahame,  U.  S.  i. 
b.  2.  c.  5. 
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1692.    voice  of  Reason  was  heard  ;  and  all  wlio  had  been  imprisooed 
y^^,,^-^^   were  set  at  liberty.^ 

Righto  as-  "^^e  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  proceeding  in  its  leg^- 
serted.  ~  tive  duties,  passed  an  act,  which  was  a  kind  of  Magna  Charia. 
Among  the  general  privileges  which  it  asserted,  it  declared,  '^  No 
aid,  ta^,  tallage,  assessment,  custom,  loan,  benevolence  or  im- 
position whatsoever,  shall  be  laid,  assessed,  imposed  or  levied  on 
any  of  their  majesties'  subjects  or  their  estates,  on  any  pretence 
^atsoever,  but  by  the  act  and  consent  of  the  governor,  council 
and  representatives  of  the  people,  assembled  in  general  couit."' 


1  Calef,  More  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World ;  particularly  Part  ▼,  wbidi 
gives  *'  A  short  Historical  Account  of  matters  of  fact  in  that  aflair."  HatchinMO, 
u.  15—62.    Adams,  N.  Eng.  160—165.    Morse  and  Parish,  N.  Eng.  c  2S.    At 
the  court  in  January,  the  grand  jury  found  bills  against  about  50  for  witchcraft; 
but,  on  trial,  they  were  all  acquitted,  excepting  three  of  the  worst  characters, 
and  those  the  governor  reprieved  for  the  kinz's  mercy.    All  who  were  not 
brought  upon  trial  he  ordered  to  be  discharged.  Hutchinson.    <*  Tlie  coDdusioa 
of  the  whole,  in  the  Massachusetts  colony,  was.  Sir  William  Phips  governor 
being  called  home,  before  he  went  he  pardoned  such  as  had  been  condemned, 
for  which  they  gave  about  SO  shillings  each  to  the  king's  attorney.'*    Calet 
It  is  but  just  to  observe,  that  many  o?  the  ministers  and  principal  men  in  the 
colony  disbelieved  the  charges  at  the  time,  and  discountenanced  the  judicial 
proceedings.    Several  persons,  who  had  served  as  Jurors  in  the  trials  at  Sakm, 
afterward  publicly  confessed  their  error,  and  asked  foiviveness.    Judge  SewaD, 
who  was  one  of  the  court  at  those  trials,  and  concurred  in  the  sentences  of  con- 
demnation, made  a  public  confession  several  years  afterward.    I  find  these 
entries  in  his  MS.  Diary.    **  April  11, 1692.    Went  to  Salem,  where  in  the 
meeting  house  the  persons  accused  of  witchcraft  were  examined ;  was  a  very 

S'eat  assembly — 'twas  awfull  to  see  how  the  afflicted  persons  were  acitated. 
ut  in  the  margin  is  written  with  a  tremulous  hand,  probabhr  on  a  subsequent 
review,  the  lamenting  Latin  interjection,  K<s,  v<s,  txs  /  ^  Deer.  24.  [1696.] 
Sam.  recites  to  me  in  Latin  Mat.  12  from  the  6th.  to  the  end  of  the  12th  ▼. 
The  7th.  verse  did  awfully  bring  to  my  mind  the  Salem  Trajedae."  A  procla- 
mation was  issued  by  the  government  of  Massachusetts  17  Decemb.  1696, 
appointing  the  14th  of  January  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  Prayer  and  Fasting 
throughout  the  Province.  The  Proclamation  took  particular  notice  of  **  the 
late  tragedy,  raised  among  us  by  Satan  and  his  instruments,  through  the  awful 
judgment  of  God;"  and  inculcated  humiliation  and  supplication  for  pardon. 
Historians  mention  a  penitential  paper,  given  on  the  day  of  the  Fast  by  Judge 
Sewall  to  his  minister  (Mr.  Willard),  who  read  it  in  the  congregation  ;  hut  they 
do  not  accurately  state  its  purport.  It  is  preserved  in  his  Diary,  where  it  nearly 
fills  a  quarto  page.  It  expresses  a  deep  sense  of  *<  guUt  contracted  upon  the 
opening  of  the  Tate  Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  at  Salem  (to  which  the 
order  for  this  day  relates),"  and  asks  pardon  of  God  and  man. 

9  Hutchinson,  ii.  64,  65.  Bradford,  Mass.  i.  17,  269.  The  other  parts  of  the 
act  were  copied  from  the  English  Magna  Charta ;  but  this  act,  and  an  act  for 
punishing  capital  offenders,  with  several  other  acts,  were  soon  disallowed. 
Many  acts,  however,  which  were  then  passed,  w^ere  approved,  viz.  one  for 
prevention  of  frauds  and  perjuries ;  others  for  punishing  criminal  offences,  in 
many  parts  mitigating  the  penalties  at  common  law ;  for  the  observation  of  the 
Lord's  day ;  solemnizing  marriages  by  a  minister  or  a  justice  of  peace ;  settle- 
ment and  support  of  ministers  and  schoolmasters ;  regulating  towns  and  coun- 
ties ;  requiring  the  oaths  appointed  instead  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy,  as  also  the  oaths  of  officers ;  establishing  fees ;  ascertaining  the 
number  and  regulating  the  house  of  representatives ;  settlement  of  the  estates  of 
persons  dying  mtestate ;  and  divers  other  acts  of  immediate  necessity  and  gen- 
eral utility. 
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The  same  court  passed  an  act,  incorporating  the  college  at  Cam-     1692. 
bridge  on  a  larger  foundation  than  was  laid  by  its  former  charter,   v^^v^^^^ 
Under  that  charter,  no  higher  degrees  had  been  given  than  those  New  incor- 
cf  bachelors  and  masters  of  arts;  ^  among  its  new  privileges  was  fuJJJIJd 
a  power  to  confer  such  degrees,  as  are  conferred  by  the  univer-  College, 
sities  in  Europe.     The  same  legislature  passed  an  act,  that  no 
buildings,  exceeding  certain  dimensions,  should  be  erected  in  the 
town  of  Boston,  but  of  stone  or  brick,  and  covered  with  slate 
or  tile.^    It  also  passed  an  act,  prohibiting  any  of  the  French  Actretpect- 
nation  to  reside  or  be  in  any  of  tlie  seaports  or  frontier  towns  jl?8  ^« 
within  the  province,  without  license  from  the  governor  and  coun-    '*'" 
cil.3 

After  the  destruction  of  Casco  in  1690,  all  tlie  eastern  settle- 
ments were  deserted,  and  the  people  retired  to  the  fort  at  Wells. 
Depredations  were  still  made.     On  the  25th  of  January,  this  ^  ,       , 
year,  the  Indians,  accompanied  by  some  French,  surprised  the  dMtroyed.^ 
town  of  York  ;  killed  about  75  of  the  inhabitants ;  carried  about 
the  same  number  into  captivity;  and  principally  destroyed  the 
town.*     On  the  10th  of  June,  an  army  of  French  and  Indians  Atteckon 
made  a  furious  attack  on  the  garrison  at  Wells,  commanded  by  ^^^I^SSjT*" 
captain  Convers,  who,  after  a  brave  and  resolute  defence,  drove 
them  off  with  great  loss.^ 

1  Hutchinson,  i.  172.  Brit  Emp.  i.  324 ;  ii.  42.  Although,  by  a  clause  in  the 
new  province  charter,  it  was  provided,  with  a  special  view  to  the  college,  that 
no  grants  &c.  to  any  towns,  colleges,  schools  of  learning,  &.c.  should  be  preju- 
diced through  defect  of  form,  but  should  remain  in  force,  as  at  the  time  of 
vacating  the  colony  charter ;  yet  the  president  and  many  others  were  desirous 
of  a  new  charter,  with  additional  powers  and  privileges.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  legislative  act.  The  privilege  of  conferring  the  higher  degrees  was  exercised 
in  one  instance  only.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  under  the  college 
seal,  was  presented  to  Increase  Mather,  the  president.  Before  the  expiration  of 
three  years  the  act  of  incorporation  was  disallowed.     Hutchinson. 

9  Massachusetts  Laws.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  law,  is,  that  **  great 
desolations  and  ruins  "  had,  at  various  times,  been  caused  by  means  of  the  con- 
tigtuty  of  the  buildings,  chiefly  composed  of  wood. 

3  Massachusetts  Laws.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  law,  is,  that  with  the 
French  Protestants,  who  had  lately  fled  from  persecution,  and  come  into 
Massachusetts,  "  many  of  a  contrary  religion  and  interest "  had  obtruded  them- 
selves. 

4  Coll.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  iii.  8.  The  numbers  killed  and  taken  are  thus  given 
(ib.)  by  Hon.  David  Sewall,  who  says,  the  French  and  Indians  "came  upon 
snow  shoes,"  and  that  they  "  burned  all  the  houses  and  property  on  the  north 
east  side  of  the  river,  where  the  principal  setUemcnts  and  improvements  then 
were."  The  town  of  York  had  become  so  considerable,  as  to  have,  several 
years  preceding,  a  setUed  minister,  Mr.  Shubael  Dummer,  who,  on  the  morning 
of  the  disastrous  day,  was  shot  down,  and  found  dead,  near  his  door.  Ibid.  He 
is  mentioned  by  C.  Mather  [Magnal.  b.  7.  77.]  as  a  very  worthy  and  respectable 
minister.     See  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  i.  264.    Adams,  N.  £ng.  153. 

5  Belknap,  N.  Ilamp.  i.  260,  264.  Previous  to  this  attack,  the  Indians  had 
done  considcra'ble  mischief  in  the  settlements  to  the  westward  about  Merrimac 
river ;  and  on  the  9th  of  June,  1691,  had  attacked  Storer's  garrison  at  Wells,  but 
they  were  bravely  repulsed. 
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Sir  William  Phips,  having  received  instructions  firom  Whfte- 
hall  to  build  a  fort  at  Pemaquid,  was  incited  to  attend  vnib 
greater  proraptitude  and  zeal  to  that  object,  by  the  recent  in- 
juries of  the  French  and  Indians.  Taking  with  him  450  joea, 
he  embarked  early  in  August  at  Boston ;  and,  on  his  arrival  it 
Pemaquid,  proceeded  to  the  erection  of  a  fort.  It  was  pro- 
jected on  a  large  scale,  and  the  execution  of  it  was  supeiior 
to  that  of  any  fortress  which  had  been  constructed  by  the 
English  in  America.  It  was  called  Fort  William  Henry ;  and 
was  garrisoned  with  60  men.^  No  other  obvious  end  hmg 
answered  by  it,  than  to  keep  possession  of  Pemaquid  harbour, 
the  measure  was  generally  disliked  ;  but  it  is  supposed,  the  Ei^- 
lish  ministry  had  in  view  the  prevention  of  the  French  from 
claiming  Acadie,  as  derelict  country.^ 

While  Massachusetts  had  found  it  expedient  to  accept  a  new 
charter,  which  deprived  her  colonists  of  some  of  their  ancient 
privileges  ;^  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  were  allowed  to  re- 
sume their  old  charters.* 

On  the  death  of  eovemor  Sloughter  of  New  York,  the  council 
committed  the  chief  command  to  Richard  Ingolsby,  a  captain  of 
an  independent  company.  In  June,  captain  Ingolsby  met  the 
Five  Nations  at  Albany,  and  encouraged  them  to  persevere  in 
the  war  against  the  French.  On  the  29th  of  August,  cdond 
Benjamin  Fletcher  arrived,  with  a  commission  to  be  governor. 


1  Neal,  N.  Eng.  ii.  118.  Mather,  Magnal.  b.  7.  p.  81.  "  Itwasbofltof  stone 
in  a  quadrangular  figure,  being  about  737  feet  in  compass,  withoot  the  outer 
walls,  and  108  feet  square,  within  the  inner  ones.  It  had  2S  ports,  and  14  (if 
not  18)  guns  mounted,  whereof  6  were  eighteen  pounders.  The  wall  on  the 
south  line,  fronting  to  -the  sea^  was  22  feet  high,  and  more  than  6  feet  thick  at 
the  ports,  which  were  8  feet  from  the  ground.  The  greater  flanker  or  round 
tower  at  the  western  end  of  this  line  was  29  feet  high.  The  wall  on  the  eaft 
lino  was  12  feet  high  ;  on  the  north  it  was  10  ;  on  the  west  it  was  18.  It  wat 
computed  that  in  the  whole  there  were  laid  above  2000  cart  loads  of  stone.  It 
stood  about  a  score  of  rods  from  high  water  mark."  Ibid.  The  famous  Benjunin 
Church,  who  had  made  two  previous  expeditions  to  the  Province  of  Maine, 
accompanied  governor  Phips  from  Boston,  with  a  body  of  volunteer  militia  and 
Indians,  "  for  prosecuting,  pursuing,  killing,  and  destroying  the  common  enemy.** 
Stopping  at  Casco  in  their  way,  they  buried  the  bones  of  the  dead,  and  took  off 
the  great  guns  that  were  there.  See  a..d.  1690.  On  their  arrival  at  Pemamad, 
the  governor  asked  major  Church  to  go  ashore,  and  give  his  judgment  aboiit 
erecting  a  fort;  but  he  replied,  "  that  his  genius  did  not  incline  that  way,  for  be 
had  never  any  value  for  them,  being  only  nests  for  destructions."  The  go▼e^ 
nor  said,  he  had  a  special  order  from  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  to  erect  a 
fort  there.  Both  then  went  ashore ;  and,  after  spending  some  time  in  project- 
ing it,  the  governor,  retaining  two  companies  with  him,  sent  Church  with  the 
rest  of  tlio  troops  to  Penobscot.     Church,  Hist.  Ind.  War,  89 — 133. 

2  Hutchinson,  ii.  68.  The  fort,  built  at  Pemaquid  by  Sir  E.  Andro<«,  wis  t 
mere  stockade  :  "  un  Fort,  qui  n'^toit  a  la  verite  que  de  pieux,  mais  assez  re- 
guliercinent  construit."  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  i.  557.  See  a.  d.  1678 
and  1690. 

3  Mather,  Magnal.  b.  2.  55,  56. 

4  Adams,  N.  Eng.  155.    Trumbull,  i.  387. 
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The  number  of  men  fit  to  bear  arms  in  the  entire  government,     1693. 
did  not  at  that  time  amount  to  3000.^  v^-v^^^y 

The  bishop  of  London  having  appointed  Thomas  Bray  to  be  Maryland, 
his  commissary  in  Maryland,  he  now  came  over  to  inspect  the 
church  afiairs  of  that  province.  By  an  act  of  the  provincial 
assembly,  the  counties  were  now  divided  into  SO  parishes;  16  of 
whicli  were  supplied  with  ministers,  and  provided  with  livings. 
Through  the  care  of  Dr.  Bray,  the  people  were  at  the  same 
time  furnished  with  many  protestant  books  of  practical  devotion  ; 
and  several  chapels  were  erected.^ 

The  solicitation  of  the  genera]  assembly  of  Virginia  for  a  Charter  of 
charter  for  the  projected  seminary  was  successful.  King  William  ^^^^^i^ 
and  queen  Mary  granted  a  charter  for  the  founding  of  a  college  leg^. 
in  that  colony,  to  be  called,  "  The  College  of  William  and  Mary 
in  Virginia."  The  preamble  slates,  that, — "  to  the  end  that  the 
church  of  Virginia  may  be  furnished  with  a  Seminary  of  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  and  that  the  Youth  may  be  piously  educated  in 
good  letters  and  manners,  and  that  the  Christian  Faith  may  be 
propagated  among  the  Western  Indians,  to  the  glory  of  Almighty 
God " — ^their  trusty  and  well  beloved  subjects,  constituting  the 
general  assembly  of  their  colony  of  Virginia,  have  had  it  in  their 
minds,  and  have  proposed  to  themselves,  to  found  and  establish 
a  certain  place  of  universal  study,  or  perpetual  College  of  divinity, 
philosophy,  languages,  and  other  good  arts  and  sciences,  consist- 
ing of  one  president,  six  masters  or  professors,  and  an  hundred 
scholars  more  or  less,  according  to  the  ability  of  said  college, 
and  its  statutes,  to  be  made  by  certain  Trustees  nominated  and 
elected  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  colony. 

Francis  Nicholson,  lieutenant  governor  of  Virginia  and  Mary-  Trustees  of 
land,  and  17  other  persons  nominated  and  appointed  by  the  ^**®  college, 
assembly,  were  confirmed  as  trustees,  and  were  impowered  to 
hold  and  enjoy  lands,  possessions,  and  incomes,  to  the  yearly 
value  of  £2000,  and  all  donations,  bestowed  for  their  use.     The 
Rev.  James  Blair,  nominated  and  elected  by  the  assembly,  was 
made  first  president,  and  the  bishop  of  London  was  appointed  ^'*'***®°*' 
and  confirmed  by  their  majesties  to  be  the  first  chancellor  of  the  Chancellor, 
college.     To  defray  the  charges  of  building  the  college,  and 
supporting  the  president  and  masters,  the  king  and  queen  gave 
nearly  £2000,  and  endowed  the  college  with  20,000  acres  of 
the  best  land,  together  with  the  perpetual  revenue  arising  firom 
the  duty  of  one  penny  per  pound  on  all  tobacco  transported  from 
Virginia  and  Maryland  to  the  other  English  plantations.     By  the 
charter,  liberty  was  given  to  the  president  and  masters  or  profes-  P"^>^«8*' 

1  Smith,  N.  York,  79,  80. 
9  Univ.  Hist  zl.  471, 472.    Brit  Emp.  iii.  6. 
I 
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1692.     sors  to  elect  one  member  of  the  bouse  of  burgesses  of  the  general 
v.^-*v^^w/   assembly.^     In  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  royal  patroo^e 

and  benefaction,  the  college  was  called  William  and  Mary.* 

Sir  E.  An-        Lord  Effingham  being  removed  from  the  government  of  Vir- 

dros  "^«  *  ginia,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  of  obnoxious  memory  in  New  England, 

Viigmia.     arrived  in  that  colony  with  a  commission  as  governor  of  Virginia 

and  of  Maryland.^    A  patent  was  laid  before  the  Virginia  as- 

Pott  office    sembly,  for  making  Mr.  Neal  postmaster  general  of  Virginia  and 

pioiected.    Qxhev  parts  of  America ;  but,  though  the  assembly  passed  an  act 

in  favour  of  this  patent,  it  had  no  effect.     The  reason  assigned 

is,  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  it  into  execution,  on  account  of 

the  dispersed  situations  of  the  inhabitants.^ 

Small  Pox       The  small  pox,  brought  in  bags  of  cotton  from  the  West 

ioN.Hamp-  Indies,  caused  a  great  mortality  in  Portsmouth  and  Greenland, 

in  New  Hampshire.^ 
N.  England       The  New  England  version  of  the  Psalms  was  introduced  into 
vewion  of    the  church  of  Plymouth,  which  until  this  time  had  used  Ains- 
^  ^'^'^  north's  translation.6 

Windham.       The  town  of  Windham,  in  Connecticut,  was  incorporated  J 
Great  Flood      ^  deluge,  called  The  Great  Flood,  happened  in  the  spring  at 
at  Delaware  Delaware  Falls.     The  first  setders  of  the  Yorkshire  tenth  in 
Falls.  West  Jersey  had  built  on  the  low  lands  near  the  Falls,  and  had 

been  making  improvements  there  nearly  16  years.  This  flood, 
caused  by  die  melting  of  tlie  snow  above,  almost  entirely  de- 
molished their  settlement.  The  water  rose  to  the  upper  stories 
of  some  of  the  houses,  and  many  of  the  people  were  conveyed 
from  them  in  canoes.  Two  persons,  in  a  house  swept  away  by 
the  torrent,  were  lost.     Many  catde  were   drowned.     The  iu- 

1  Trott,  Laws  Brit.  Plantations,  ^rt.  ViRGiif  ia,  where  the  Charter  is  inserted. 
Keith,  469.  Beverly,  b.  1.  c.  4.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  v.  165.  The  exact 
sum,  given  by  the  king  and  queen,  wa.s  £1985.  14».  lOd. 

2  Keith,  469.     Beverly,  b.  1.  c.  4.     Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  v.  165. 

3  Beverly,  141.  Univ.  Hist.  xli.  545.  This  new  promotion  of  Andros  excited 
the  amazement  of  the  public.  The  authors  of  the  Universal  History,  to  account 
for  so  extraordinary  a  measure,  suppose,  that  the  English  ministry  was  at  that 
time  holden  by  tories  (as  it  often  happened  in  king  William's  rei^)  ;  and  that 
Andros  was  possessed  of  abilities  for  a  governor,  which  he  had  prostituted  to 
the  interests  of  hi?«  superiors.  It  is  generaly  allowed,  that  he  was  far  from  being 
a  bad  governor  of  Virginia. 

4  Beverly,  142.     Univ.  Hist.  xli.  546.    Laws  of  Virginia. 

5  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  i.  241. 

6  Belknap,  Biog.  ii.  261.  All  the  other  churches  in  New  England  had  pre- 
viously adopted  the  New  England  version.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  viii.  10.  The 
church  in  Salem  did  not  adopt  that  version  till  1667.  Thomas,  Hist.  Printingf 
i.  467.     See  a.  d.  1659,  jJrt.  Dunster. 

7  Trumbull,  i.  388.  Joshua,  sachem  of  the  Moheagans,  son  of  Uncas,  by  his 
last  will,  29  February,  1675,  gave  to  captain  John  Mason,  James  Fitch,  and 
others,  to  the  number  of  14,  the  tract  containing  this  town.  It  was,  the  next 
year,  surveyed,  and  laid  out  into  distinct  lots.  By  Joshua's  will,  the  lands  in 
the  town  of  Mansfield  were  also  given.  The  settlements  at  both  places  com- 
menced about  ▲.  D.  1686.  Canterbury  oiiginaUy  belonged  to  the  town  of 
Windham. 
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habitants,  taught  by  experience  the  evils  of  which  the  natives  had     1692. 
forewarned  them,  fixed  their  habitations  on  higher  ground.^  v^-*v^^ 

On  the  7th  of  June,  a  tremendous  earthquake  shook  Port  Earthauake 
Royal  in  Jamaica  to  its  foundations  ;  buried  nine  tenths  of  the  at  Jamaica, 
city  under  water ;  and  made  awful  devastations  over  the  whole 
island.  Northward  of  the  town,  above  1000  acres  were  sunk. 
Two  thousand  souls  perished.  The  subsequent  effects  of  the 
earthquake  were  destructive.  On  the  island,  and  principally  of 
Kingstown,  3000  white  inhabitants  died  of  pestilential  diseases, 
ascribed  to  the  putrid  effluvia  issuing  from  the  apertures.^ 

1693. 

The  Southern  Indians  were  now  at  war  among  themselves  ;  Sontbem 
and  the  Carolinians  had  already  adopted  the  policy  of  setting  ^n****^*' 
one  tribe  against  another,  as  the  means  of  their  own  security. 
Beside  purchasing  the  friendship  of  some  tribes,  which  they  em- 

Eloyed  to  carry  on  war  with  others,  they  encouraged  them  to 
ring  captives  to  Charlestown,  for  the  purpose  of  transportation 
to  the  West  Indies.  This  year,  20  Cherokee  chiefs  waited  on 
governor  Smith,  with  presents  and  proposals  of  friendship ;  so- 
liciting the  protection  of  government  against  the  Esaw  and  Con- 
geree  Indians,  who  had  destroyed  several  of  their  towns,  and 
taken  a  number  of  their  people  prisoners.  They  complained  at 
the  same  time  of  the  outrages  of  the  Savanna  Indians  for  selling 
their  countrymen,  contrary  to  former  regulations  established 
among  the  different  tribes ;  and  begged  the  governor  to  restore 
their  relations,  and  protect  them  against  such  insidious  enemies. 
The  governor  declared  his  cordial  desire  of  friendship  and  peace 
with  them ;  and  promised  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  for 
their  defence.  The  prisoners,  he  informed  them,  were  already 
gone,  and  could  not  be  recalled  ;  but  he  engaged  to  take  care 
for  the  future,  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  the  custom  of  sending 
them  out  of  tlie  country.' 

1  Smith,  N.  Jersey,  208.    Brit.  Dora,  in  N.  America,  b.  3. 

2  Univ.  Hist  xli.  364—366.  Philosophical  Transactions  (Abride.),  il.  411— 
419.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iv.  223—230.  Port  Royal  was  the  fairest  town  of 
all  the  English  plantations,  and  the  best  emporium  and  mart  of  the  West  Indies. 
The  houses  on  the  wharf  (which  was  entirely  swallowed  up  by  the  sea)  were 
built  of  brick  ;  and  most  of  them  were  equal  in  beauty  to  those  in  Cheapside  in 
London.  In  tlie  space  of  three  minutes,  this  beautiful  town  was  shattered  to 
pieces,  and  sunk.  The  earthquake  took  place  about  half  an  hour  after  11,  a.  m. 
The  minister  of  Port  Royal,  who  was  a  witness  of  the  tremendous  scene,  in 
an  account  of  it  which  he  wrote  soon  after  on  board  a  vessel  in  Port  Royal 
harbour,  observes  :  *'  It  is  a  sad  sight  to  see  all  this  harbour,  one  of  the  fairest 
and  goodliest  I  ever  saw,  covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  people  of  all  con- 
ditions, floating  up  and  down  without  burial."  Montserrat  was  almost  destroyed, 
this  year,  by  an  earthquake.    Univ.  Hist.  xli.  318.. 

3  Hewatt,  i.  12^—128. 
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1693.        Carolina  was  sull,  in  regard  to  government,  in  a  confused  and 
v^-v^«%./  turbulent  state.     The  proprietaries  now  resolved  :  That,  as  the 
people  have  declared  tliey  would  rather  be  governed   by  the 
Caroiioa.     powers  granted  by  the  charter,  without  regard  to  the  fundamental 
constitutions,  it  will  be  for  their  quiet,  and  the  protection  of  the 
well  disposed,  to  grant  their  request.^ 
Epitcopai         Governor  Fletcher  projectecf  a  tax  for  building  churches,  and 
^^'b'r^hed''    supporting  episcopal  ministers  in  the  prov'ince  of  New  York  ;  and 
N.  York,     the  provincial  assembly  passed  an  act  for  settling  and  maintaining 
a  ministry.^    This  is  considered  as  the  time  of  the  introductioQ 
of  the  episcopal  church  into  that  province.^ 
Govern-  The  king  and  .  queen  of  England  assumed  the  government  of 

ment  of       Pennsylvania  into  their  own  hands ;  and  colonel  Fletcher  was 
iiia"^^med  appointed  governor  of  this  province,  as  well  as  of  New  York.  An 
by  the  king  alteration  was  now  made  in  the  numbers  of  the  assembly.     In- 
^  *!"*"''•  stead  of  six  members  for  each  of  the  six  counties,  those  of 
Philadelphia  and  Newcastle  were  reduced  to  four  each,  and  the 
rest  to  three ;  making  a  diminution  of  sixteen.'^     On  the  arrival 
of  colonel  Fletcher  at  Philadelphia,  to  assume  the  government  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  persons  in  the  administration  appear  to  have 
surrendered  the  government  to  him,  without  any  notice  or  order 
to  them,  either  from  the  crown  or  the  proprietary.     The  new 
Acts  of  the  governor  called  an  assembly  in  May.     One  of  its  acts  was  for 
egii  ture.  ^^^  support  of  government.^    The  assembly  passed  an  act,  re- 
quiring all  parents  and  guardians  to  have  the  children  instructed 
in  reading  and  writing,  and  taught  some  useful  trade.^ 

1  Chalmers,  552,  556.  *'  Thus/'  says  Chalmers,  "  at  the  end  of  three  and 
twenty  years,  perished  the  labours  of  Locke :  Thus  was  abrogated  upon  the 
requisition  of  the  Carolineans,  who  had  scarcely  known  one  day  of  real  enjoy- 
ment, a  system  of  laws,  which  had  been  originally  intended  to  remain  forever 
sacred ;  which  far  from  having  answered  their  end  introduced  only  di^atisfaction 
and  disorders,  that  were  cured  at  length  by  the  final  dissolution  oi  the  proprietary 
government.  The  Carolinean  annals  show  all  projectors  the  vanity  of  attempt- 
ing to  make  laws  for  a  people,  whose  voice,  proceeding  from  th«u'  pruociples, 
must  be  forever  the  supreme  law."     See  a.  d.  1671. 

2  Humphreys,  Hist.  Account,  201.     Trott,  Laws  Brit.  Plantations. 

3  Stiles,  Lit.  Diary.  "  However,  it  was  near  four  years  after  the  pasaiDg  of 
this  Act,  before  any  thing  was  done  in  pursuance  of  it."    Humphreys. 

4  Franklin,  Pennsylvania,  26,  33. 

5  Proud,  i.  381 — 393.  By  this  act  was  granted  the  tax  of  one  penny  in  the 
pound ;  and  from  the  sums,  raised  by  this  tax,  a  probable  es imate  may  be  made 
of  the  value  of  all  the  private  estates  and  property,  at  that  time,  in  the  Province 
and  Territories.    The  sums  were  as  follow : 

Counties,  Sums, 

Philadelphia £314  11  11 

NewcasUe 143  15    0 

Sussex 101     1     9 

Kent      .        : 88    2  10 

Chester 65    0    7 

Bucks 48    4    1 

Tbtal       £7e0  16    2 
*  Trott,  Laws  Biit.  PlantatioDB,  Art,  PfiNNSTLVAirzA. 
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The  general  assembly  of  VirgiDia  passed  an  act,  ascerUdning     1693. 
the  place  for  erecting  the  college  of  William  and  Mary ;  also  an  n^-v--w/ 
act,   laying   an  imposition  upon  skins  and  furs,  for  the  better  ActtofVir- 
support  of  tlie  college.^    The  same  assembly  passed  an  act  for  ^"'*** 
encouraging  the  erecting  of  a  post  office  in  this  country.^ 

Repeated  application  having  been  made  for  a  force  to  be  sent  Projected 
from  England,  sufficient,  in  conjunction  with  land  forces  to  be  J^nif  ^" 
raised  in  New  England  and  New  York,  for  the  reduction  of  Canada 
Canada ;  it  was  at  length  concluded,  that  an  expedition  should  fr^"**«^ 
be  undertaken  for  that  purpose.     A  fleet  was  to  be  employed  in 
the  winter  in  the  reduction  of  Martinico ;  and,  after  the  perform- 
ance of  that  service,  was  to  sail  to  Boston,  take  on  board  a  body 
of  land  forces  under  Sir  William  Phips,  and  proceed  to  Quebec. 
Neither  part  of  this  extensive  project  was  effected.     The  attempt 
on  Martinico  was  unsuccessful.^     A  malignant  disease  pervaded 
the  fleet ;  and  so  great  was  the  mortality,  that  before  Sir  Francis 
Wheeler,  the  commander  in  chief,  arrived  at  Boston,  he  had 
buried  1300  out  of  2100  sailors,  and  1800  of  2400  soldiers. 
The  projected  expedition  against  Canada  was  necessarily  relin- 
quished.^ 

No  great  injuries  were  sustained,  this  year,  on  the  frontiers. 
Major  Convers,  with  400  or  500  men,  marched  to  Taconick,  on 
Kennebeck ;  but  saw  no  Indianis,  excepting  one  party,  which  he 
surprised,  not  far  from  Wells.  On  his  return,  he  built  a  fort  at 
Saco  river ;  and  the  Indians  soon  after  sued  for  peace.*  Coming  Aug.  il. 
into  the  fort  at  Pemaquid,  appointed  for  the  place  of  treaty,  they  p^aqatd. 

1  I^aws  of  Virginia.  Beverly  [b.  1.  c.  4.]  having  mentioned  the  arrival  of 
Edward  Nott,  Esq.  as  governor  in  1705,  and  his  death  in  1706,  adds  :  "  In  the 
first  year  of  his  government,  the  Colleee  was  burnt  down  to  the  ground." 
The  building  was  first  modelled  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  After  it  was  burnt, 
it  "  was  rebuilt — by  the  ingenious  direction  of  governor  Spotswood ;  and  is  not 
altogether  unlike  Chelsea  Hospital."  Jones.  To  the  royal  endowments  were 
afterward  made  **  several  additional  benefactions."  Among  these  was  a  "  hand- 
some establishment  of  Mr.  Boyle,  for  the  education  of  Indians,  with  the  many 
contributions  of  the  country,  especially  (says  Jones)  a  late  one  of  £1000  to  buy 
JSlegroes  for  the  College  use  and  service."    State  of  Virginia,  1724. 

2  Laws  of  Virginia. 

3  The  English  under  Sir  F.  Wheeler  made  a  descent  on  Martinico,  with  the 
loss  of  about  600  men  killed,  and  300  taken  prisoners.  Henault,  ii.  221.  Univ. 
Hi3t.  xli.  159—161. 

4  Hutchinson,  ii.  71,  72.  The  fleet  arrived  at  Boston  11  June.  The  distem- 
per spread  from  it  into  that  town,  "  and  was  more  malignant  than  ever  the  small 
pox  had  been,  or  any  other  epidemical  sickness,  which  had  been  in  the  country 
before."  Ibid.  Baron  La  Hontan  says.  Sir  F.  Wheeler,  after  returning  from  hte 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  Martinico,  anchored  with  his  fleet  off  Placentia ; 
but,  on  discovering  "  a  redoubt  of  stone  lately  built  on  the  top  of  the  mountain," 
he  judged  it  more  advisable  to  return  quickly  into  Europe,  than  to  make  a  fruit- 
less attempt.     Harris,  Voy.  ii.  924.     See  Mather,  Magnal.  b.  2.  71. 

s  The  fort  was  built  of  stone,  "  an  irregular  pentagon  with  a  tower,"  about  two 
leagues  up  the  river,  on  the  western  side,  near  the  falls.  This  was  in  the  heart 
of  the  Indian  hunting  ground,  and  was  supposed  to  accelerate  the  treaty  of 
peace.    Hutchinson. 
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entered  into  a  solemn  covenant,  by  which  they  acknowledged 
subjection  to  the  crown  of  England  ;  engaged  to  abandoQ  the 
French  interest ;  and  promised  to  maintain  perpetual  peace,  to 
forbear  private  revenge,  to  restore  all  captives,  and  to  allow  a  free 
trade.     As  a  security  to  their  fidelity,  they  delivered  hostages.^ 

Count  Frontenac,  governor  of  Canada,  unable  to  efiect  a 
peace  with  the  Five  Nations,  meditated  a  blow  on  the  Mohawks. 
Collecting  an  army  of  600  or  700  French  and  Indians,  he  sup- 
plied^ them  with  everything  necessary  for  a  winter  campaign; 
and  on  the  1 5th  of  January  they  set  out  from  Montreal.  After  a 
march  attended  with  extreme  hardships,  they  passed  by  Schenec- 
tady on  the  6th  of  February ;  and,  that  night,  took  five  meo, 
and  some  women  and  children,  at  the  first  castle  of  the  Mohawks. 
The  second  castle  they  took  also  with  ease.  At  the  third,  tbey 
found  about  40  Indians  in  a  war  dance,  designing  to  go  out  on 
some  enterprise  the  next  day.  On  their  entering  the  castle,  a 
conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  French  lost  about  20  men.  In  this 
descent,  300  of  the  Indians,  in  the  English  interest,  were  made 
captives.  Colonel  Schuyler,  with  a  party  from  Albany,  pursued 
the  enemy ;  and  several  skirmishes  ensued.  When  the  French 
reached  the  north  branch  of  Hudson's  river,  a  cake  of  ice  oppor- 
tunely served  them  to  cross  it ;  and  Schuyler,  who  had  retaken 
about  50  Indian  captives,  desisted  from  the  pursuit.  The  French, 
in  this  entreprise,  lost  80  men,  and  had  above  30  wounded.* 

The  French,  by  their  trade  with  the  Indians,  had  accumulated 
a  great  quantity  of  furs  and  other  peltry  at  Missilimakinac  ;  but 
the  Five  Nations  had  so  effectually  blocked  up  the  passage  be- 
tween that  place  and  Canada,  tfiat  they  had  remained  there 
useless  for  several  years.  Count  Frontenac,  hoping  thai  the 
Five  Nations  would  now  keep  more  at  home  in  defence  of  their 
castles,  sent  a  lieutenant,  with  18  Canadians  and  20  praying 
Indians,  to  open  the  passage  to  Missilimakinac  ;  but  this  party  was 
entirely  routed.  At  length,  however,  200  canoes,  loacTed  with 
furs,  arrived  at  Montreal.^ 

Canada,  about  this  time,  contained,  by  computation  180,000 
souls.     In  Quebec  there  were  six  churches.'* 


iz. 


1  Hutchinson,  ii.  72, 73.    Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  ii.  265.   Univ.  Hist. 
Sullivan,  159.    Brit.  £mp.  ii.  87. 

2  Smith,  N.  York,  80—82.  Colden,  142, 144.  «  Our  Indians,*'  at  the  time 
of  Schuyler's  return  from  the  pursuit,  "  were  so  distressed  for  provisions,  that 
they  fed  upon  Uic  dead  bodies  of  the  French ;  and  the  enemy,  in  their  turn, 
were  reduced  before  they  got  home,  to  eat  up  their  shoes."     Smith. 

3  Colden,  150.  This  arrival  "  gave  as  universal  a  joy  to  Canada,  as  the  arrival 
of  the  Galeons  give  in  Spain."  Ibid.  Univ.  Hist.  [xl.  87,  88,]  says,  that  D* 
Argentuil  and  18  Canadians  undertook  this  dangerous  enterprise  in  1692,  and 
returned  safely  with  200  loaded  canoes,  having  on  board  the  principal  chie£i  ef 
the  northern  and  western  nations. 

4  Harris,  Voy.  Ii.  915,  924. 
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There  were,  at  this  time,  within  the  limits  of  Eastham  505     1693. 
adult  ludtans ;  at  Mashpee  and  places  adjacent,  214 ;  and  in   ^^^v^^/ 
other  parts  of  old  Plymouth  colony,  680 ;  to  whom  the  gospel 
was  statedly  preached.^ 

Governor  Fletcher  of  New  York  was  vested  with  plenary  powers  Governor 
of  commanding  the  whole  militia  of  Connecticut ;  and  insisted  on  ^^l^' 
the  exercise  oi  that  command.     The  legislature  of  Connecticut,  Sie  com^ 
knowing  that  authority  to  be  expressly  given  to  the  colony  by  n»n^  <^J>* 
charter,  would  not  submit  to  his  requisition ;  but  the  colony,  desirous  connecti- 
of  maintaining  a  good  understanding  with  governor  Fletcher,  sent  ciit> 
William  Pitkin,  esquire,  to  New  York,  to  make  terms  with  him 
respecting  the  militia,  until  his  majesty's  pleasure   should  be 
further  known.     No  terms,  however,  could  be  made  with  the 
governor,  short  of  an  explicit  submission  of  the  militia  to  his 
command.     On  the  26th  of  October,  he  came  to  Hartford,  ooeito 
while  the  assembly  was  sitting,  and,  in  his  majesty's  name,  de-  Uartibid. 
manded  that  submission.     The  assembly  resolutely  persisted  in 
a  refusal.     After  the  requisition  had  been  repeatedly  made,  with 
plausible  explanations  and  serious  menaces,  Fletcher  ordered  his  Attenpti  to 
commission  and  instructions  to  be  read  in  audience  of  the  train-  !!I?™!lJ^ 
brands  of  Hartford,  which  had  been  prudentially  assembled,  upon  lion;  bat 
his  order.     Captain  Wadsworth,  the  senior  officer,  who  was  at  "*  ^^•^ 
that  moment  exercising  the  soldiers,  instantly  called  out,  "  Beat 
the  drums,"  which,  in  a  moment,  overwhelmed  every  voice. 
Fletcher  commanded  silence.     No  sooner  was  a  second  attempt 
made  to  read,  than  Wadsworth  vociferated,  "  Drum,  drum,  I 
say."     The  drummers  instantly  beat  up  again  with  the  greatest 
possible  spirit.      "  Silence,  silence,"  exclaimed  the  governor. 
At  the  first  moment  of  a  pause,  Wadsworth  called  out  earnestly, 
"  Drum,  drum,  1  say  ;"  and,  turning  to  his  excellency,  said,  "  If 
I  am  interrupted  again,  I  will  make  the  sun  shine  through  you  in 
a  moment."     This  decision  produced  its  proper  effect ;  and  the 
governor  and  his  suite  soon  returned  to  New  York.^ 


1  Mather,  Ma^al.  h.  6.  60,  61.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  205,  207.  To  the 
Indians  in  Eastham,  Mi.  Samuel  Treat,  minister  of  that  place,  preached.  «  In 
Mashipau  [Mashpee],  Sanctnit,  and  Cotuit,  villa^s  honlering  on  each  other, 
and  all  belonging  to  the  same  a^^cmbly,  there  are  no  less  tnan  ^14,  besides 
several  straglers,  that  have  no  settled  place,'*  To  these  Mr.  Rowland  Cotton, 
minister  of  Sandwrich,  preached.  To  180,  whose  place  of  residence  is  not 
dejd^nated,  "  Mr.  Thomait  Tupper  dispensed  the  wonl ; "  to  the  remaining  600 
(making  collectively  the  6S0  mentioned  in  the  text)  Mr.  John  Cotton,  minister 
of  Plymouth,  and  son  of  the  minister  of  Boston,  preached  the  gospel.  Magnal. 
The  number  of  Indians  on  Martha's  Vineyard  was  much  reduced  between  a.  d. 
1674  and  the  above  year;  but  the  year  before  [1692],  the  Indian  church  there 
consisted  of  more  than  100  persons.  In  the  following  year  [1694],  the  adult 
Indians  on  Nantucket  were  about  500 ;  at  which  time  there  were  on  that  Island 
five  assemblies  of  praying  India/is,  and  three  churches ;  two  Congregational, 
and  one  of  Baptists. 

3  TrumbuU,  i.  890—898. 

VOL.  I.  57 
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1693.        The  first  printing  press  in  the  province  of  New  Yoik  was 

N^^^v.^/  erected  in  the  city  of  New  York  by  William  Bradford,  who  vas 

Firxt  print-  appointed  printer  to  the  government.     The  first  bcx>k  ftom  Ik 

iff  ^oX^°  press  was  a  small  folio  volume  of  the  laws  of  the  cokinjr,  beariog 

the  date  of  this  year.^ 

Oct.  19l  a  violent  storm  in  Virginia  caused  such  uncomnion  cbniga 

Storm  ID      in  that  province  and  its  vicinity,  that  "  it  seemed  to  reverse  Aa 

"'"^     course  of  nature."    It  slopped  tlie  ancient  channels  of  mmut 

rivers,  and  opened  new  channels  for  others,  that  were  even  nm- 

gable.^ 

1694. 

SirW  Phips  SiR  Whilliam  Phips  had  but  a  short  administraticMi.  In  the 
ofTi*a>e^^  exercise  of  admiralty  jurisdiction,  he  fell  into  a  di^te  with  the 
king.  collector  of  the  customs.     Receiving  provocation  froiD  the  col- 

lector and  the  captain  of  a  man  of  war,  he  broke  out  into  inde- 
cent sallies  of  passion,  and  treated  both  of  them  with  mdeoeaa 
and  violence.     Both  complained  to  the  king,  who  was  aoficiled 
immediately  to  displace  the  governor.     The  king  refused  couh 
pliance  with  the  solicitation,  without  hearing  what  he  had  to  jsay 
m  his  defence ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  leave  his  govenuneot^ 
Embnrksfor  ^"^   make  answer  in  England.     Sir  William  accordiBgly  left 
LL^iami.      Boston  on  the  17th  of  November.     The  governor's  iojudicioitt 
Jufiue  of      "^  ^^  power  gave  occasion  to  the  crown  to  bring  ibrward  regit' 
aduiiraity     lations  for  thc  prevention  of  future  injuries;  and  a  jodg/d  of 
established  admiralty  was  now  established.^ 

iDdinn!K  fnii  By  the  influence  of  the  French,  the  Indians  were  induced  to 
on  Oyster  violate  the  treaty  of  PemaquiH.  On  the  18th  of  July  the  Sietir 
de  Villieu,  with  a  body  of  250  Indians,  fell  with  fury  on  a  viOsge 
at  Oyster  river,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  killed  and  took  between 
90  and  100  persons,  and  burned  about  20  houses.  Of  the  30 
houses  burnt,  5  were  garrisoned.  There  were  7  other  garrisoned 
houses,  which  were  resolutely  and  successfully  defended.  Villieu 
collected  the  Indians  for  tliis  expedition  from  the  tribes  of  St 
John,  Penobscot,  and  Norridgwock.* 


nver 


1  Thoman,  Hist.  Printing,  ii.  91.  In  the  imprint  he  s^led  himself  <*  Printer 
to  their  majesties.*'    No  press  was  estahlished  under  the  Dutch  g^oFemment.  lb. 

9  Univ.  Hist.  xK. 546.  Lowthorp,  Abridg.  Philos.  Transactioiis.  ii.  104 :  "So 
that/'  Hays  the  account  in  these  Transactions,  *'  betwixt  the  bounds  of  Vlicfaiii 
and  Newcastle  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  sea  board  side,  are  many  navinUe  imn 
for  sloops  and  small  vessels."  This  account  is  there  ascribed  to  *'Mr.  San- 
burgh." 

3  Hutchinson,  ii.  70 — 80.  There  was  at  that  time  no  court  of  admiralty ;  tad 
no  custom  houses  were  yet  established  in  the  plantations  by  act  of  paifiunent 
**  Tlie  people  thought  it  enough  to  enter  and  clear  at  the  naval  oJBce,  and  cpws- 
tioncd  the  authority  of  the  collector."    Hutchinson. 

4  Hutchinson,  ii.  82.  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  i.  268 — ^276.  ChadeToIx'  MCOOBt 
[N.  France,  ii.  146.]  is  exaggerated. 
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Decanesora  and  other  deputies  of  the  Five  Nations  having     1694. 

fNie  to  Canada,  to  hold  a  treaty  with  the  French ;  governor  \^->v^^ 
letcher,  aware  of  what  consequence  that  treaty  mieht  be  to  all  Aug.  u. 
the  English  colonies,  gave  them  immediate  notice  of  it,  and  ad-  ^htT 
vised  them  to  send  commissioners  in  Ausust  to  Albany,  where  Natiom. 
he  proposed  to  meet  the  Five  Nations  after  the  return  of  their 
messengers  from  Canada.    Commissioners  accordingly  met  those 
Indians  on  the  15tkof  August  at  Albany.     The  commissioners  Commb- 
were  governor  Fletcher,  of  New  York,  Andrew  Hamilton,  gover-  "o"*"* 
nor  of  New  Jersey,  colonel  John  Pynchon,  Samuel  Sewall,  Esq* 
and  major  Pen  Townshend  of  Massachusetts,  colonel  John  Allen, 
and  captain  Caleb  Stanley,  of  Connecticut.     The  treaty  was 
b^un  with  25  Indian  sachems  of  the  Five  Nations,  who  were 
attended  by  many  other  Indians.     "  When,"  says  an  observer, 
**  they  came  to  the  place  where  the  treaty  was  holden,  they  came 
two  in  a  rank.  Rode  the  sachem  of  the  Maquas  being  the  leader, 
singing  all  the  way  songs  of  joy  and  peace.     When  they  were 
set  down  they  likewise  sang  two  or  three  songs  of  peace  before 
they  began  the  trea^.     Nothing  was  said  in  this  treaty,  for  the  TncKtii 
first  three  days,  but  what  was  said   by  the   Indians."     The  'P***"^ 
speeches  are  preserved  by  the  historian  of  the  Five  Nations. 
The  most  interesting  of  them  is  the  speech  of  Decanesora,  who 
was  one  of  the  Indian  deputies,  and  who,  having,  for  many  years, 
the  greatest  reputation  anuMig  those  nations  for  speaking,  was 
generally  employed  as  their  speaker,  in  their  negotiations  both 
with  French  and  English.     His  speech,  while  it  shows  how  the 
Five  Nations  stood  afiected  towards  the  French,  is  a  good  speci- 
men of  aboriginal  eloquence.     '*  Onondio,"  said  tlie  orator — 
repeating  what  he  had  said  to  the  governor  of  Canada,  whom 
tlie  Indians  addressed  by  this  title  — "  Onondio,  we  will  not  per-  Speech  of 
rait  any  settlement  at  Cadarackui ;  you  have  had  your  fire  there  ST*"**^ 
thrice  extinguished.     We  will  not  consent  to  your  rebuilding  that 
Fort,  but  the  passage  through  the  river  shall  be  free  and  clear. 
We  make  the  sun  clear,  and  drive  away  aU  clouds  and  darkness, 
that  we  may  see  the  light  without  interruption."^ 

Governor  Fletcher  not  being  able  to  give  the  Five  Nations 

1  Wadsworth's  MS.  Journal  and  Account  of  thii  Treaty,  penes  me,  Mr. 
Wadaworth,  then  of  Boeton,  atterwirds  preaident  of  Harvard  college,  accom- 
panied the  Masaachuaetts  and  Connecticut  commiaaionera  to  Albany.  By  hia 
MS.  I  have  corrected  two  or  three  errors  of  Golden  respecting  their  namea. 
**  For  a  guard,"  Mr.  Wadaworth  writea,  *«  we  had  with  us  cap.  Wadaworth  of 
Hartford,  and  with  him  60  dragoona."  The  treatv  was  begun  on  the  16th  of 
August,  and  finiahed  on  the  22a.  Of  Decaneaora  Mr.  Golden  observea :  "  He 
was  grown  old  when  I  aaw  him,  and  heard  him  speak ;  he  bad  a  great  fluency 
in  speaking,  and  a  graceful  elocution,  that  would  have  pleased  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  His  person  was  tall  and  well  made ;  and  his  featuraa,  to  my  thinking, 
reaemUed  much  the  buatos  of  Cieeio."    See  Note  XXXV . 
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1694.     assurance  of  vigorous  assistance,  the  treaty  appears  to  have  been 

N,^^^,..«w/  of  little  effect.     A  few  days  after,  however,  he  called  together 

the  principal  sachems ;  and,  in  a  private  conference   received 

some  assurances  of  particular  importance  to  the  security  of  the 

English.* 

ActiMpect*.     The  legislature  of. Massachusetts  passed  an  act,  requiring  the 

lug  uveros.  selectmen  in  each  town  to  cause  to  he  posted  up  in  all  public 

houses  within  the  town  a  list  of  the  names  of  ^\\  persons  reputed 

drunkards,  or  common  tipplers ;  and  every  keeper  of  such  bouse 

was  subjected  to  a  fine  for  giving  them  entertainment.* 

w.  Tenn         William  Penn,  who,  at  the  revolution,  had  been  deprived  of 

leinstated    jjjs  government,  was  this  year  reinstated  in  it ;  and  sent  a  com- 

crnmear'    mission  to  William  Markham,   constituting  him    his  lieuteoanl 

governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  territories.' 
Annapolis        The  town  of  Sevem,  in  Ann  county  in  Maryland^  was  made  a 
made  a  port  p^^j  town,  and  the  residence  of  a  collector  and  naval  officer; 

and  received  the  name  of  Annapolis.* 
Act  for  se-        On  account  of  the  exposure  of  Charlestown  to  storms  and 
gj^l  ^     inundations,  which  affected  the  security  of  its  harbour,  the  assero- 
town.  bly  of  Carolina  passed  an  act,  to  prevent  the  further  encroacb- 

n^ent  of  the  sea  on  the  wharves  of  that  town.* 
Town*  in-        The  towns  of  Tivpiton,  Harwich,  and  Attleborougb,  in  Massa- 
coporated.    chuselts,  were  incorporated.® 

Fort  Net-         Fori  Nelson,  in  Hudson's  Bay,  was  taken  by  the  French,  who 
•on.  named  it  Fort  Bourbon,  and  placed  in  it  a  garrison  of  68  Cana- 

dians and  6  Indians.'' 


1  Golden,  169—177.  President  Wadsworth's  MS.  Account  oC  this  Ticmty. 
TruinbuU,  i.  396  ;  who  sAy»,  the  expense  of  it  to  (he  colony  of  Connecticut  was 
about  £400.  A  principal  question,  put  by  the  governor  to  the  Indians  hi  tttt 
Conference  af\er  the  treaty,  wa<,  Whether  they  would  permit  the  French  to 
build  again  at  Cadarackui ;  to  which  they  replied,  That  they  never  would  per^ 
mit  it.  Claverack  wa*)  then  **  a  small  place,  containing  only  a  lew  scattered 
farm  houses ;  **  but  it  had  a  fort.  Woodbury,  in  Connecticut,  wa»  **  a  fmal 
town,  the  houses  scattered.  It  consisted  of  about  40  families.'*  Waterhoij 
was  "  a  small  town,  thouuh  very  compact  It  consisted  of  26  families."  Wadf- 
worth's  MS.  Journal.  The  Massachusetts  commissioners,  on  their  return,  after 
passing  through  those  towns,  proceeded  through  Fannington,  Hartford,  Wood- 
stock, and  Mendon,  to  Boston. 

3  Massachusetts  Laws. 

a  Proud,  i.  403,  404.  The  personal  friendship  of  Peim  for  James  11,  and  an 
intimacy  at  court  during  his  reign,  rendered  him  suspected  of  disaflfectioD  to  te 
new  government.  On  trial  he  was  cleared  in  open  court ;  but  new  accasatkni 
being  brought  against  him,  he  judged  it  prudent  to  retire.  Ho  continued  in  hii 
letiiement  two  or  three  years ;  during  which  time  he  wrote  several  valoabli 
treatises,  which  appear  in  his  printed  works.    Ibid.  846— SftO. 

4  Univ.  Hist  xl.  476. 

*  Drayton,  S.  Car.  201. 

6  Mass.  Laws.    Tiverton  is  now  in  the  state  of  R.  Island.    The  land,  wfaidk 
composes  this  township,  was  called  by  the  Indians  Pocaasst  and 
The  Indian  name  of  Harwich  was  Satuoket.    lb. 

7  Univ.  Hist  zL  96,  97.    Charievoiz,  Nouv.  Fiance,  iL  148. 
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Thomas  Lloyd,  an  early  settler,  and  one  of  the  principal  per-     1694. 
sons  in  the  government  of  Pennsylvania,  died,  at  the  age  of  about   s,^pv<^/ 
54  years.^     Richard  Saltonstall,  son  of  Sir  Richard,  died  at  Deatlu. 
Hulme,  in  England.^ 

1696. 

Dissensions  and  disorder  still  prevailing  in  Carolina,  the  pro-  Af&in  of 
prietors,  anxious  to  prevent  the  desertion  and  ruin  of  their  settle-  Caw>i'»»«« 
ment,  resolved  to  send  out  one  of  their  own  number,  with  full 
powers  to  redress  grievances  and  settle  differences  in  the  colony. 
Lord  Ashley  was  chosen,  and  invested  with  the  requisite  authority; 
but,  on  his  declining  the  office,  John  Archdale  agreed  to  embark 
io  his  place.^  On  his  arrival  at  Carolina,  about  the  middle  of 
this  year,  the  settlers  received  him  with  universal  joy ;  and  pri- 
vate animosities  and  civil  discord  seemed  awhile  to  lie  buried  in 
oblivion.  The  assembly  was  called  ;  and  the  governor,  by  the 
discreet  use  of  his  extensive  powers,  settled  almost  every  matter 
of  general  concern,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  colony.  The  price 
of  lands,  and  the  form  of  conveyances,  were  fixed  by  law. 
Three  years'  rent  was  remitted  to  those  who  held  land  by  grant ; 
and  four  years  to  such  as  held  them  by  survey,  without  grant. 
Such  lands  as  had  escheated  to  the  proprietors  were  ordered  to 
be  let  out  or  sold  for  their  lordships'  benefit.  It  was  agreed  to 
take  the  arrears  of  quit  rents  either  in  money  or  commodities,  as 
should  be  most  convenient  for  the  planters.  Magistrates  were 
appointed  for  hearing  all  causes,  and  determining  all  difiercnccs 
between  the  settlers  and  the  Indians.  Public  roads  were  ordered 
to  be  made,  and  water  passages  to  be  cut,  for  the  more  easy 
conveyance  of  produce  to  the  market.     Some  former  laws  were 


I  Proud,  i.  397 — 899.  In  addition  to  cood  natnnl  parts,  he  made  considerable 
attainments  in  knowledge,  having  completed  at  Oxford  an  education,  which  had 
been  begun  at  the  beat  schoob.  His  disposition  was  amiable ;  and  he  attracted 
&e  regard  of  persons  of  ranic  and  figure.  While  in  the  wa^  to  preferment,  he 
joined  the  Quakers ;  and,  in  consequence,  suffered  persecution,  and  the  loss  of 
ms  property,  in  his  native  country.  He  was  hence  mduced  to  remove  to  Penn- 
sylvania ;  where  he  was  one  of  tiie  most  intimate  friends  of  William  Penn,  who 
at  one  period  made  him  deputy  governor  of  the  province.  During  the  infancy 
of  the  colony,  his  services,  both  in  his  civil  and  religious  capacity,  were  exten- 
sive and  important ;  and  in  every  department  of  private  and  public  life,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  given  **  a  bright  example  of  piety,  virtue,  aad  integrity.'* 

9  Hutchinson,  a.  d.  1680.  After  many  years'  alisence.  he  returned  to  New 
England  in  1680,  and  was  again  chosen  first  assistant  that  and  the  two  succeed- 
ing years.  Mr.  Saltonstall  left  an  estate  in  Yorkshire.  "  He  was  related  to 
Mr.  Hamden,  who,  like  his  ancestors,  was  a  true  friend  to  New  England." 

3  Lord  Ashley  was  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Characteristics.  Univ.  Hist, 
zl.  426.  He  either  had  little  inclination  to  the  voyage,  or  was  detained  in 
England  by  business  of  greater  consequence.  "  Archdale  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable knowledge  and  discretion,  a  Quaker,  and  a  Proprietor;  great  trust  was 
reposed  in  him,  and  much  was  expected  from  his  negodations."    Hewatt. 
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1695. 
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altered,  and  such  new  statutes  were  made,  as  the  good  gqiveni- 
ment  and  peace  of  the  colony  appeared  to  require.  PuhEc 
afiairs  assumed  an  agreeable  aspe<^  and  excked  just  hopes  of 
the  future  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  settlement* 

The  planting  of  rice  was  introduced,  about  this  time,  iolo 
Carolina.     Incidents,  apparently  small,  are  often  productive  of 
important  consequences.     A  brigantine  from  Madagascar,  touch- 
ing at  Carolina  in  her  way  to  Great  Britain,  came  to  anchor  off 
Sullivan's  island.     Landgrave  Smith,  on  invitation  of  the  captaia^ 
paid  him  a  nsit  on  board  his  vessel,  and  received  fixxn  him  a 
present  of  a  bag  of  seed  rice,  with  information  of  its  growth  'm 
eastern  countries ;  of  its  suitableness  for  food ;  and  of  its  incredi- 
ble increase.     The  governor  divided  his  bag  €S  rice  among  some 
of  his  friends ;  who,  agreeing  to  make  an  experiment,  planted 
their  parcels  in  different  soils.     The  success  fully  equalled  their 
expectation  ;  and  from  this  small  be^nning  arose  the  staple  com- 
modity of  Carolina,  which  soon  became  4he  chief  support  of  the 
colony,  and  the  great  source  of  its  opulence.^ 

The  Yamassee  Indians,  who  formerly  lived  under  die  Spanish 
government,  now  lived  under  the  English,  about  80  miles  fioai 
Charlestown.  Some  of  them,  while  hunting  about  200  miles  to 
the  southward,  met  with  some  Spanish  Indians  who  lived  aboot 
Sancta  Maria,  not  far  fro:n  St.  Augustine,  and  brought  them 
home  as  prisoners ;  designing  to  sell  them  for  slaves  to  Barbadoei 
or  Jamaica.  Governor  Archdale,  on  being  informed  of  their 
design,  sent  for  their  king,  and  ordered  him  to  bring  these  Indians 
to  Charlestown.  He  brought  them — three  men,  and  one  woman* 
They  could  speak  Spanish,  and  the  governor  employed  a  Jew 
for  an  interpreter.  Finding  upon  examination,  that  they  pro* 
fessed  the  Christian  religion,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  ibrm,  and 
believing  that  they  ought  to  be  freed  from  slavery,  he  ordered 
the  Indian  king  to  carry  them  back  to  St.  Augustine,  to  the 
Spanish  governor,  to  whom  he  sent  a  letter.  The  Spanish 
governor  wrote  a  letter  to  him  in  return,  thanking  him  for  his 
humanity,  and  expressing  a  disposition  to  show  reciprocal  kind- 
ness, and  to  maintain  a  good  correspondence  and  friendslup. 
Governor  Archdale,  in  consequence,  issued  orders  to  aU  Indians 
in  the  British  interest,  to  forbear  molesting  those  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Spain,  and  corresponding  orders  were  issued  at  St 
Augustine.  The*good  effects  of  this  humane  and  liberal  proce* 
dure  were  felt  by  the  province  of  Carolina.* 


1  He  watt,  i.  119. 129 — 131.  Pennant  observes,  that  lice  is  said  to  hmre  bed 
first  planted  in  Carolina  about  a.  d.  1688,  by  Sir  Nathaniel  3o\mMm,  but  tlie 
seed  being  smaU  and  bad,  Uie  culture  made  litde  progress.  See  Monthly  Re- 
view for  1786,  Art,  PuriTAirT's  Arctic  Zool.oot,  and  Drayton**  View  ti 
S.  Carolina,  116. 

d  Hewatt,  L  181, 182.    Archdale's  Carolina. 
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Governor  Archdale,  learaiog  that  the  Indians  near  Cape  Fear     1695. 
were  desirous  of  coming  under  the  English  government,  admitted  v^-v.-*^^ 
them  to  that  privilege.     Having  heard  of  their  barbarity  to  men  Indians  at 
cast  away  on  their  coast,  he  told  them  what  he  had  heard,  and  2mitie?to 
that  he  expected  a  civil  usage  from  them  to  such  shipwrecked  the  fiog- 

E>rsons  in  future.  About  six  weeks  after,  a  vessel  coming  from  ^^P^'***" 
ew  England  with  52  4>a8sengers  was  cast  away  at  Cape  Fear. 
Finding  themselves  surrounded  by  barbarians,  and  expecting 
instant  death,  they  entrenched  themselves.  The  Indians  soon 
appeared,  and  with  signs  of  friendship  invited  tliem  out,  showing 
them  6sh  and  com  ;  but,  unwilling  to  trust  them,  they  remained 
in  their  entrenchment  until  they  were  near  starving.  A  few  then 
ventured  out  to  the  Indians,  who  received  them  kindly,  and 
furnished  them  with  provisions  for  the  rest.  All,  now  embolden- 
ed, came  forth,  and  were  well  treated  by  the  king  at  his  own 
town.  Three  or  four  of  them  travelling  over  land  to  Charles- 
tawn,  and  acquainting  the  governor  with  their  mbfortune,  be  sent 
a  vessel  to  North  Carolina,  which  brought  them  to  Cooper  river, 
on  the  north  side  of  which  lands  were  allotted  to  them,  and  they 
formed  the  settlement  afterwards  called  Christ  church  parish.^ 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  governor  of  New  York  came  to  Afbin  of 
an  open  rupture  with  his  assembly  ;  which  he  at  last  prorogued,  '*'  ^^"*^ 
after  obtaining  an  act  for  supporting  100  men  on  the  frontiers. 
At  this  session,  on  a  petitk)n  of  five  church  wardens  and  vestry- 
men of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  house  declared  it  to  be  their 
opinion,  "  That  the  Vesurymen  and  Church  Wardens  have  a 

Ewer  to  call  a  dissenting  Protestant  minister,  and  that  he  is  to 
paid  and  maintained  as  the  Act  directs."^  At  a  subsequent 
sessk>n  in  June,  governor  Fletcher  laid  before  the  assembly  the 
king's  assignment  of  the  quotas  of  the  several  colonies,  for  a  united 
force  against  the  French.^ 

The  general  assembly  of  Virginia  passed  an  act,  impowering  ActofVlr- 
the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  to  apply  £500  g^|J^ 
sterling  "  out  of  the  imposition  upon  liquors  raised  this  assembly,"  n.  York, 
to  the  assistance  and  preservation  0!  New  York,  if  found  ne- 
cessary.* 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act,  constituting 

1  Archdale's  CaroliiML  The  shipwrecked  company  were  about  100  miles  from 
ChariestowD,  **  and  all  came  safe,  but  one  child  that  died." 

S  Smith,  N.  York,  86.  "  The  intent  of  this  Petition  was  to  refute  an  opinioD 
which  prevailed,  that  the  late  Ministry  act  was  made  for  the  sole  benefit  of 
Epicopal  Clergrmen.'* 

9  Smith,  N.  York,  87.    A  list  of  the  quotas  is  subjoined : 

£  48 

120 

200 


Pennsylvania 
Massachusetts 
Bflaryland 
Virginia 

£80 
890 
160 
240 

R.  Island  fc 
Prov.  Plant. 
Connecticut 
New  York 

^LawsofVifginia. 
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French  rt- 
Mur  Fort 
FroDtenac. 


Governor 
Fletcher 
makes  pre- 
sents to  the 
Five  Na- 
tions. 


English  in- 
vaor  His- 
paniola. 


Scotch 
trading 
com|>any. 

Death  of  Sir 
W.Phips* 


Martha's  Vineyard,  Elizabeth  Islands,  and  the  islands  called 
Neman's  Land,  with  all  the  dependencies  formerly  belonging 
to  Duke's  county,  into  one  county,  by  the  name  of  Duke's 
County.^ 

The  Five  Nations  refusing  to  accede  to  the  tenns  proposed 
by  the  French,  count  Frontenac  resolved  to  force  them  to  sub- 
mission* Having  previously  sent  out  300  men,  in  the  hope  of 
surprising  them  on  their  hunting  place  between  JLake  Erie  and 
Catarocuay  Lake,'and  at  the  same  time  to  view  the  old  Frendi 
fort  there ;  he,  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  sent  out  a  conside^ 
able  body  of  French  and  Indians,  to  repair  tlie  fortifications  at 
Catarocuay.  The  work  was  successfully  executed  ;  and  the 
fort,  after  its  repair,  was  called  by  its  former  name.  Fort  Fron- 
tenac.^ » 

Governor  Fletcher,  going  to  Albany  in  September,  made  a 
speech  to  the  Five  Nations,  in  which  he  blamed  them  for  being 
asleep,  when  they  suffered  the  French  to  take  possessm  m 
Catarocuay,  and  advised  them  to  invest  the  place  with  their 
parties,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  receiving  any  supply  of  pro- 
visions. This  advice  was  accompanied  with  a  considerable 
present.^ 

Captain  Wilmot,  with  1200  land  forces,  made  an  attempt  on 
the  French  setdements  in  Hispaniola.  His  approach  toward 
Cape  Francois  intimidating  the  inhabitants,  they  immediately 
blew  up  the  fort,  fired  the  town,  and  retreated  in  the  night,  with 
the  utmost  precipitation.  The  English  the  next  monung  Ibund 
there  40  pieces  of  cannon,  and  plundered  the  town.  They 
next  attacked  Port  au  Paix,  which  was,  in  like  manner,  aban- 
doned by  the  French ;  who  were  intercepted  in  their  retreat,  and 
almost  all  their  officers  either  slain,  or  taken  prisoners.^ 

The  Scotch  parliament  passed  an  act  for  erecting  a  company 
to  trade  to  Africa,  and  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  company 
was  formed,  and  obtained  letters  patent  from  the  king.^ 

Sir  William  Phips  died  of  a  malignant  fever  in  London,  on 
the  1 8th  of  February,  at  the  age  of  45  years ;  and  was  honora- 
bly interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth.* 


1  Massachusetts  Laws.    Ncal,  N.  Eng.  i.  220. 

3  Coldeo,  180, 182, 188.  -  The  French  found  Catarocuay  Fort  in  a  better 
didon  than  they  expected,  **  the  Indians  haring  neglerted  to  demolish  aod  level 
the  bastions ;  and  probably  they  had  not  instruments  sufficient  to  do  H.*'  See 
A.  D.  1678,  1679. 

3  Golden,  182.  Smith,  N.  Yorlc,  87.  Fletcher  gave  the  Indiana  1000  poiii 
of  powder,  2000  pounds  of  lead,  57  fusees,  100  hatchets,  848  kniTee,  and  aiMO 
dints,  beside  clothing  and  other  articles. 

4  Wynne,  U.  460,461. 

5  Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  169;  xll.  374. 

6  Mather,  Magnal.  b.  2. 37—75.  Hutchinson,  i.  897 ;  ii.  86.  Adams,  N.EBg. 
166.    He  was  bom  in  1650  at  Pemaquid,  where  he  kept  sheep  until  ht  was  11^ 
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• 

The  freemen  of  the  province  and  territories  of  Pennsylvania,  ThUd&aiM 
convened  in  assembly,  having  presented  a  remonstrance  to  gover-  o^  sovem- 
nor  Markham,  complaining  of  the  breach  of  their  chartered  ^^j). 
privileges ;   a  bill  of  settlement,  prepared   and  passed   by  the  vanSa. 
assembly,  was  approved  by  the  governor.    This  was  the  third 
frame  of  government  in  Pennsylvania.     A  money  biU  for  raising 
£300,  for  the  support  of  government,  and  the  relief  of  the  dis- 
tressed Indians  above  Albany,  was  passed  by  the  same  legis- 
lature.^ 

The  French  ministry  limited  their  views,  for  the  campaign  of  French  pio- 
this  year,  to  three  objects ;  the  expubion  of  the  English  from  ject  of  the 
their  posts  at  Newfoundland,  Pemaquid,  and  Hudson's  Bay.'  for"^^ 
The  expedition  against  Pemaquid  was  committed  by  the  king  to 
Iberville  and  Bonaventure,  who  anchored  on  the  7th  of  August 
at  Pentagoet,  where  their  force  was  augmented  by  the  junction 
of  the  baron  de  St.  Castine,  with  200  Indians.     Castme  and 
these  auxiliaries  went  forward  in  canoes,  and  the  French  in  their 
vessels ;  and  on  the  14th  they  invested  the  fort.     In  a  few  hours, 
Iberville  sent  a  summons  of  surrender  to  Chubb,  the  commander 
of  the  fort,  whose  answer  was,  '*  that  if  the  sea  were  covered 
with  French  vessels,  and  the  land  with  Indians,  yet  he  would  not 

yean  old,  and  fhen  he  commenced  an  apprenticeship  to  a  flhipcarpenter.  When 
ne  became  of  a^,  he  set  up  hi«  trade,  and  built  a  ship  at  Sheepscote.  He 
afterward  follow^  the  sea ;  and  hearing  of  a  Spanish  wreck  near  Bahama,  he 
gave  iiuch  an  account  of  it  in  England,  that,  in  1683,  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  one  of  the  (dug's  frigates,  and  went  in  search  of  it ;  but  without 
success.  The  duke  of  A]l^ma:le  fitted  him  out  soon  after  on  a  second  voyage, 
and  he  brought  home  (in  1687)  a  treasure  of  near  £300,000 ;  his  own  share  of 
which  was  about  £16,000.  This  event  introduced  him  to  men  of  rank  and 
fortune ;  and  he  was  made  a  knight  by  king  James  II.  Ho  is  chafacterized  as 
an  honest  and  a  pious  man ;  but  throu^  ue  influence  of  a  low  education,  and 
a  passionate  temper,  he  did  not  always  preserve  the  dignity  of  a  chief  maeis- 
tratc.  He  was  a  man  of  great  enterprise  and  industry ;  and  to  these  properties, 
together  with  a  series  oT  propitious  incidents,  rather  than  to  any  uncommon 
talents,  is  his  promotion  to  the  first  office  in  his  country  to  be  ascribed.  Mather 
says,  that  Sir  William  Phips,  supposing  that  he  had  gained  sufficient  information 
of  the  place  of  Bovadilla's  shipwreck,  in  which  was  lost  **^an  entire  table  of  gold 
of  3310  pounds  weight,"  intended,  on  his  dismission  from  his  government,  to  go 
in  search  of  it ;  but  death  prevented  the  enterprise.    See  a.  d.  1502. 

1  Proud,  L  409 — 115.  By  this  charter,  or  fiame  of  government,  the  councfl 
was  to  consist  of  two  members  only  from  each  county,  and  the  assembly  of 
four ;  making  in  all  12  members  of  council,  and  24  of  the  amembly.  [See  a.  d. 
1683.]  It  was  afterward  sanctioned  by  some  other  laws;  and  continued  in 
force  until  the  year  1701. 

ii  Charievoix,  Nouv.  France,  iL  160.  It  appears,  that  the  expedition  of  Pe- 
maquid was  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  king,  and  the  two  others  at  the  expense 
of  the  Company  of  the  North.  Ibid.  Pemaquid  fort  was  considered  as  con* 
trolling  all  Acadie ;  *^  du  Fort  de  Pemkuit,  d'ou  ilf  tenoient  toute  I'Acadie  ea 
<chec." 

VOL.  I.  58 


• 


laid  waste. 
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1696.    give  up  the  fort."    The  Indians  now  began  their  fire,  which  wns 
v.^*v^.^   returned  by  the  musketry  and  a  few  cannon  from  the  fort ;  and 
in  this  indecisive  exercise  the  first  day  was  brought  to  a  close. 
The  next  day,  before  three  in  the  afternoon,  Iberville  bad  raised 
his  batteries,  and  thrown  five  bombs  into  the  fort,  U>  the  terror  of 
the  garrison.     Castine,  finding  some  viray  of  conveying  a  letter 
Fort  at       into  the  fort,  gave  notice  to  the  besieged,  that,  if  they  waited 
Pem^qoid    until  an  assault,  they  would  have  to  do  with  savages,  aiid  mut 
Frenchfand  expect  no  quarter ;  for  he  had  seen  the  king's  order  to  give  none. 
destroyed.    This  menace  produced  its  etkcu    The  garrison,  €M>n8istiDg  of 
80  men,  obliged  the  commander  to  capitidate.     The  eondilioiis 
of  the  capitulation,  demanded  by  Chubb,  were,  that  no  persoo 
should  be  plundered ;  that  he  and  all  his  men  should  be  sent 
to  Boston,  and  exchanged  for  French  and  Indian   prisooers; 
and  that  the  French  should  insure  them  protection  against  the 
fury  of  the  Indians.     All  these  conditions  were  aoraled  to.' 
The  celebrated  fort,  which  had  cost  the  Massacbosetts  ookmy 
immense  sums  of  money,  was  now  demolished  by  the  cMptan^ 
NoyaScotia      The  French,  having  destroyed  all  settlements  in  Nova  Sootii, 
excepting  those  of  St.  John's,  Bonavista,  an(^CarboDier  harbour,' 
made  preparations  for  the  reduction  of  the  Ei^lish  posts  in  Hud- 
son's Bay  and  Newfoundland ;   but  these  parts  of  the  grand 
project  were  not  carried  into  full  effect  until  the  subsequent  year*^ 

1  Hutchinson  says,  "  that  the  fort  was  surrendered  upon  tlie  tenns  attend  bf 
&e  French ; "  but  Charlevoix,  that  the  terms  were  first  demuided  kf  the  Bm^ 
lish.  "  Les  conditions,  qu'il  [Chubb]  demanda  &c.  Tout  eeli  fiit  meeord^ 
The  article  of  security  against  the  Indians,  Hutchinson  indeed  says,  wae  re- 
quired by  the  garrison ;  and  he  assigns  this  reason  for  it :  <*  They  were  coosdoaB 
of  their  own  cruelty  and  barbarity,  and  feared  revenge.  In  the  meaAkoC  Fdbrauy 
before,  Egeremet,  a  chief  of  the  Machias  Indians,  Toxus,  chief  of  die  Nocridge- 
wocks,  Abenquid,  a  sagamore  of  the  same  tribe,  and  several  other  Indiuu,  tamt 
to  the  fort  to  treat  upon  an  exchange  of  prisoners.    Chubb,  with  Mnne  of  ths 

Srrison,  fell  upon  the  Indians  in  Uie  midst  of  the  treaty,  when  Uiey  thtwight 
emstflves  most  secure,  murdered  Egeremet  and*  Abenquid  with  two  othcuk 
Toxus,  and  some  others,  escaped."  Mather  [Magnal.  b..7.  98.]  inliMins  ui, 
that,  about  the  middle  of  February  following,  there  came  above  SO  Indiaiw  te 
Andover, "  as  if  their  errand  had  been  for  a  vengeance  upoa  Chubb,  whoa 
(with  his  wife)  they  now  massacred  there.*' 

9  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  ii.  178,  179.  Minot,  MaM.  i.  70.  M«dwr» 
[Magnal.  b.  7.  90.]  says,  Chubb  surrendered  this  fort  **  with  an  nnacceuntafalt 
baseness ;  *'  and  adds,  **  there  were  95  men  double  armed  in  the  foit,  which 
might  have  defended  it  against  nine  times  as  many  assailants.*'  The  French 
historian  is  less  severe :  **  Xe  Fort  de  Pemkuit  n'^toit  pas  une  aoM  bome  pboe, 
qu'il  le  paroissoit ;  toutefois  U  est  certain  que,  si*U  eut  ^t^  d^fendu  per  de  bimf« 
gens,  le  succ^s  du  si^ge  eiit  pu  etre  douteux,  ou  du  moins  il  en  eut  coute  hien  de 
sang  pour  s*en  rendre  maitre."  Or.  Mather  seems  not  to  have  properly  estii 
the  force  of  the  assailants ;  and  he  makes  no  mention  of  thefa'  cannon  *tv< 
tars.  Hutchinson  [ii.  92,  98.]  says,  "  after  all,  there  is  room  to  doubt  wl 
a  better  garrison  could  have  withstood  that  force,  until  relief  mi|^t  have 
afforde<l  from  Boston." 

3  Univ.  HUt.  xxxix.  261. 

4  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  ii.  liv*  zvi. 
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The  English,  in  the  mean  time,  took  Fort  Bourbon  [Nebon],     1696. 
at  Hudson's  Bay  ;  and  sent  the  garrison  prisoners  to  France.^        ^^-n^^^/ 
There  were,  at  this  period,  130  churches,  and  100,000  souls.  Progress  of 
in  New  England.*  ''•^"^ 

o  The  city  of  New  York  contained  694  houses,  and  dOOO  in*  n,  yq^i. 
habitants.     The  shipping  of  New  York  consisted  of  40  ships, 
62  skx>ps,  and  60  boatsX    An  episcopal  church  was  built,  this 

5 ear,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  called  Trinity  church.     The 
Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  church  of  that  city  was   incor- 
porated.^ 

The  first  edifice  for  a  congregational  church  in  Newport,  on  charch  in 
Rhode  Island,  was  erected  ;  and  public  worship  was  maintained  Newport 
b  it  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Clap.^ 

There  were  in  New  England  30  Indian  churches.®  duS^ 

King  William  erected  a  new  and  standing  council  for  com- 
merce and  plantations,  commonly  s^led,  the  Lords  Commission-  ^*^J[^°*^ 
ers  for  Trade  and  Plantations.  With  this  board  the  governors  piantwSoiw^ 
of  the  American  colonies  were  obliged  to  hold  a  constant  corres- 
pondence, for  the  improvement  of  their  respective  governments ; 
and  to  this  board  they  transmitted  the  journals  of  their  councils 
and  assemblies,  the  accounts  of  the  collectors  of  customs  and 
naval  officers,  and  similar  articles  of  official  intelligence.^ 

The  English  parliament  passed  an  act  for  preventing  fi^uds  Parliameii- 
and  regulating  abuses  b  the   Plantation  Trade.     It  enacted,  tanrjicu 
"  that  all  ships  trading   to  or  from  our  Asian,  African,  or  Natations 
American  Plantations  or  settlements,  shall  be  English,  Irish,  or 
plantation  built ;  and  that  their  cargoes  shall  be  either  English, 
Irish,  or  plantation  property,  and  redstered   as  such."    The 
same  act,  in  consideration,  that  the  English  North  American 
colonies  had  of  late  become  of  much  greater  consequeifce  than 
formerly,  further  enacted,  "  that  no  charter  proprietor  of  lands 
on  the  continent  of  America  shall  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
their  lands  to  any  but  natural-bom  subjects,  without  the  king's 
license  in  council  for  that  purpose."   To  keep  the  proprietary  gov- 

1  Uoiv.  Hist.  xl.  110.  See  next  year.  Anderson  [ii.  627.]  says,  king  William 
sent  out  two  ships  of  war  and  some  land  forces,  by  which  all  the  finSish  forts 
in  Hudson's  Bay  were  retaken.    See  CharleToiz,  Nouv.  France,  ii.  202. 

3  President  Stiles,  Christian  Union,  111. 

3  Chalmers,  598.  The  number  of  hoosea  ia  the  city  increased  in  18  f99m 
from  848  to  694 ;  and  ttie  number  of  inhabitants  from  8480  to  8000.    Ibid. 

4  Smith,  N.  York,  189.    Trinity  church  was  enlarged  in  1787.    Ibid. 

5  Callender,  Century  Discourse.    See  a.  d.  1720. 

^  Stiles,  Literary  Diaiy.  The  statement  of  «  Mr.  Rawson,  appointed  to  visit 
all  New  England.^ 

f  Anderson,  ii.  622, 628.  From  A.  d.  1678,  when  the  former  standing  coondl 
of  commerce  was  dropped,  until  this  time,  all  disputes  and  regulations  relative 
to  commerce  and  coloaiea,  were  usuaDy  referred  to  committees  of  the  privy 
council.  This  new  board  conristad  ot  a  first  lord  commissioner,  who  was 
usually  a  peer  of  &e  realm,  and  seven  other  commjitiimewywitfa  a  yMurly  salary 
of  £1000  each.    IbkL 
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1696.    eroments  in  America  the  more  under  due  subjection  to  the  crown 
v^-v^w/  and  kingdom  of  England,  it  also  enacted,  "  that  all  governors 
nominated  by  such  proprietors,  shall  be  allowed  and  approved  of 
by  the  crown,  and  shall  take  die  like  oaths  as  are  taken  by  the 
governors  of  the  regal  colonies,  before  they  shall  enter  on  tbdi 
respective  governments."     By  another  clause  in  the  same  statute 
it  was  enacted,  ^'  that  on  no  pretence  whatever  any  kind  of  goods 
from  the  English  American  plantations  shall  hereafter  be  put  oo 
shore  either  in  the  kingdoms  of  Ireland  or  Scotland,  without 
being  first  landed  in  England,  and  having  also  paid   tbe  duties 
there  ;  under  forfeiture  of  ship  and  cargo.      The  parliament  also 
passed  an  act,  declaring  that  all  by-laws,  usages,  and  customs^ 
which  shall  be  in  practice  in  any  of  the  plantations,  repugnant  to 
any  law  made  in  the  kingdom  relative  to  the  said  p!antatioiis» 
ParliameiH  ghaH  be  void  and  of  no  effect.     Although  no  design,  on  the  part 
cmLonJ^  of  the  ministry,  of  taxing  any  of  the  colonies  at  so  early  a  period 
^*  as  this,  can  be  ascertained  ;  yet,  about  this  time,  a  pamphlet  was 

published,  recommending  the  laying  of  a  parliamentary  tax  on 
one  of  them.     This   pamphlet  was  answered    by  two  othefSi 
which  totally  denied  the  power  of  taxing  the  colonies,  because 
they  had  no  representation  in  parliament,  to  give  consent.* 
Got.  Arch-       Crovemor  Archdale  resided  but  one  year  in  Carolina.     On  re- 
ocedcd  b"*^  turning  to  England,  he  laid  before  the  proprietors  a  statement  <rf 
gov.  Blake,  the  situation  of  their  concerns ;  and,  on  his  representation,  they 
were  induced  to  a  modification  of  the  government,  adapting  it 
more  to  their  own  interests,  as  well  as  to  the  condition  of  tbe  colon- 
ists.    He  was  succeeded  in  the  government  by  Joseph  Blake.^ 
Act  in  fit-         The  French  Protestant  refugees  in  Carolina,  having  cleared  land 
French  So-  ^'^^  raising  the  necessaries  of  life  and  successfully  enoounlered 
testants,  tc    the  diffliculties  of  the  first  state  of  colonization,  petitioned  the  legb- 
aliaUens;    jgture  to  be  incorporated  with  the  freemen  of  the  colony.     An 
act  was  accordingly  passed  for  making  all  aliens,  then  inhabitants, 
fi*ee  ;  for  enabling  them  to  hold  lands,  and  to  claim  the  same  as 
heirs  to  their  ancestors,  provided  they  either  had  petitioned,  or 
should,  within  three  months,  petition  governor  Blake  for  these 


1  Anderson,  ii.  625.  The  Union,  in  1707,  rendered  void  this  last  article,  m 
far  as  it  respected  Scotland. 

3  Gordon,  i.  87,  Lett.  ii.  The  pamphlets  against  taxation  were  much  read» 
and  no  answer  was  given  to  them,  no  censure  passed  upon  them ;  nor  wei« 
men  startled  at  the  doctrine,  as  either  new,  or  illegal,  or  derogatoiy  to  the  rights 
of  parliament.  lb.    Lord  Camden's  speech  in  Apnl,  1766. 

^  Archdale's  Carolina.  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  1.  47—49.  Jennison's  MS. 
Biography.  Governor  Archdale  was  a  friend  to  toleration  and  equal  ria;fat8 ;  ud 
when  the  assembly  of  Carolina  passed  laws,  establijihing  the  church  oT Eoglaiid, 
and  prohibiting  dissenters  from  holding  a  seat  in  the  house,  he  waimty  remoa- 
strated  against  them.  In  his  "  Carolina  "  he  remarks :  **  If  the  eztraordinaiy 
fertility  and  pleasantness  of  the  country  had  not  been  an  allurine  and  btndiiy 
obligation  to  most  Dissenters  there  settled,  they  had  left  tbe  High  Chardi  la 
have  been  a  prey  to  the  wolves  and  bean,  Indians  and  Foceign  EnMnks,** 
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privileges,  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  king  William.     The     1696. 
same  law  conferred  liberty  of  conscience  on  all  Christians,  with   n^-s^-<w/ 
the  excception  of  papists.     With  these  conditions  the  refugees  and  for  lib- 
complied  ;  and  the  French  and  English  setders,  now  made  equal  JJIencL"*^ 
in  rights,  became  united  in  interest  and  affection,  and  lived  to- 
gether in  peace  and  harmony.^ 

The  colony  now  received  a  small,  but  valuable  accession  from  A  N.  Eng. 
Massachusetts.     The  regular  administration  of  the  ordinances  of  ^Jcl^tcT 
the  gospel  had  not  been  introduced  into  Carolina  until  this  year.  Carolina; 
A  knowledge  of  the  religious  exigencies  of  that  colony,  with 
applicatbns  for  relief,  exciting  the  attention  and  commissefatioo 
of  New  England,  a  church  had  been  gathered  at  Dorchester  the    . 
preceding  year,  with  a  design  to  remove  to  Carolina,  ''  to  en- 
courage the  settlement  of  churches  and  the  promotion  of  religion 
in  the  southern  plantations."     The  church  with  its  pastor,  Mr. 
Joseph  Lord,  ordained  on  that  occasion  to  its  pastoral  care,  had 
embarked  in  December ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  arrived  in 
Carolina.     On  the  2d  of  February  (1696),  the  Lord's  Supper 
was,  for  the  first  dme,  administered  in  that  cobny.     The  pious 
emigrants  proceeded  to  form  a  settlement  on  the  northeast  bank 
of  Ashley  river,  about   18  miles   from   Charlestown;   and,  in  i^robester. 
honour  of  the  place  firom  which  they  emigrated,  they  named  it 
Dorchester.' 

1  Ramaay,  Hist.  S.  Carolina,  i.  50,  61.  Trott,  Laws  of  Brit.  Plantations,  Art. 
Caroliha. 

3  Danforth*8  Valedictory  Sermon,  delivered  on  that  occasion  at  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts,  and  printed  in  1697.  Memoirs  of  the  Church  and  Society  at 
Midway,  annexed  to  Mr.  Hart's  Sermo%  at  the  Ordination  of  a  pastor  of  that 
Church  m  1786.  ColL  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ix.  166,  167.  Mr.  Guildersleeve's 
Century  Sermon  at  Blidway,  1797.  We  regret  that  our  worthy  ancestors 
took  no  greater  care  to  record  their  acts  for  the  instruction  and  benefit  of 
Aeir  posterity.  The  Sermon  of  Mr.  Danforth  has  frequent  allusions  to  the 
Southern  Plantations,  but  does  not  inform  us  to  tokieh  of  those  plantations 
tfie  emigrants  were  about  to  remove.  Their  descendants  know  by  tradition, 
that  diey  removed  from  Dorchester  in  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Benjamin  Baker, 
who,  in  1785,  was  the  oldest  and  a  very  highly  respected  member  of  the 
church,  and  the  Society's  clerk,  and  who  was  one  of  Uie  first  settlers  that  re- 
moved from  Dorchester  in  Carolina  to  Midway  in  Georgia,  gave  me  a  verlnl 
account  of  the  original  emigration  from  Massachusetts ;  but,  the  eariy  records 
having  been  lost  by  fire,  he  could  not  tell  the  exact  time  of  it.  That  the  removal 
was  in  1696,  and  that  Mr.  Danforth's  Sermon  was  delivered  on  that  occasion, 
1  learned  several  years  since  from  the  late  venerable  town  clerk  of  Dorchester, 
near  Boston,  Mr.  Noah  Clap,  whose  testimony  has  t>een  since  confirmed,  from 
the  Town  Records,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  in  his  Chronological  and  Topographi- 
cal Account  of  Dorchester,  printed  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts 

Historical  Society. "  You  well  know,"  says  Mr.  Danforth  in  his  Valedictoiy 

Sermon,  "  what  importunity  was  used  with  our  Minister,  by  letters,  and  other- 
wise, that  both  a  minister  should  be  sent  to  those  remote  places,  and  that  he 
should  be  here  ordained  also :  sundry  godly  Christians  there,  being  both  prepared 
for,  and  longing  after  the  enjoyment  oi  all  the  edifyinj^  ordinances  of  God ;  there 
being  withau  in  all  that  Country  neither  ordained  J^&iiBteTt  nor  any  Church,  in 
full  gospel  order,  and  so  neither  imposition  of  the  hands  of  Uie  Presbytery,  nor 
donation  of  the  Right  hand  of  FeDowship  to  be  expected  there,  or  from  any  place, 
much  nearer  to  them  than  oursefves.'* 
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Another  emigration  from  the  same  colony  was  in  <;oiitetnph* 
tion.  A  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ipswich,  in 
Massachusetts,  purposed  to  remove  to  Carolina.  A  letter,  sent 
to  governor  Archdale  on  their  behaM*  by  one  of  their  principd 
men,  states  the  ground  of  their  resolution.  It  was  fbuoded  on 
their  ''  having  heard  the  fame  of  South  Carolina,  as  it  now  standi 
circumstanced  with  the  honour  of  a  true  English  gcyFemment, 
with  virtuous  and  discreet  ministers  in  it,  who  now  design  the 
promoting  of  the  gospel  for  the  increase  of  virtue  amoog  the 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  outward  trade  and  business  ;**  and  thM 
they  had  considered  ''  that  the  well  peopling  of  diat  Soutbeni 
colony  of  the  English  government  or  monarchy  may,  with  (Sod's 
blessing,  be  a  bulwark  to  all  the  Northern  parts,  and  a  means  to 
gain  all  the  lands  to  Cape  Florida,  which  are  our^s  fay  the  first 
discovery  of  Sir  Sebastian  Cabot,  at  the  charges  of  king  Henry 
VII.  to  the  crown  of  England  ;**  and  that  they  were  *•  credib^ 
informed  of  the  soil  and  climate,  promising  that  all  adventurers, 
with  the  favour  of  God,  shall  reap  recompense  as  to  temporal 
blessings."^  The  design  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried 
into  effect. 

The  general  assembly  of  Virginia  passed  an  act  for  the  better 
support  and  maintenance  of  the  clergy.^  The  general  assembly 
of  Maryland  passed  a  petitionary  act  for  Free  Scbocds.'  The 
government  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  enacted,  that  the 
governor  and  council  shall  erect  and  order  all  pnUic  schools, 
atid  encourage  and  reward  the  authors  of  useful  sciences  and 
laudable  inventions  in  that  province  and  its  territories.^ 

Upon  the  humble  address  oiathe  Swedes  in  Pennqrlvania  and 
the  territories  to  king  Charles  XL  "  of  glorious  memory,"  his 
majesty  sent  them  ministers  and  books.^ 

The  count  de  Frontenac,  having  secured  the  fort  at  Cataro- 
cuay,  resolved  to  make  the  Five  Nations  feel  his  resentment  far 
refusing  his  terms  of  peace.     Having  assembled  at  Montreal  all 

1  Letter,  in  Archdale*^  Description  of  Carolina,  **  from  a  aingle  penon  of  note 
there  [Ipswich],  in  behalf  of  a  number  of  people,  bearing  date  from  Ipcwkk 
26  June  1696."  It  concludes  with  this  compliment  to  me  governor :  **  AM 
farther,  Sir,  your  great  character  doth  embolden  us,  for  it  is  such  is  may  be 
said,  without  flattery,  as  was  said  of  Titus  Vespasian,  that  noble  niMwn,  jU 
gratificandum  asnauus  natura/uU.** 

9  Laws  of  Virsima. 

3  Trott,  Laws  Brit.  Pkntations,  Matnfland,  No.  14.  By  this  act  the  aMeoUy 
petitioned  long  William,  that  such  provision  might  made,  and  repealed  a  Mpfl*- 
mentary  act  for  Free  Schools,  made  in  1694. 

4  Trott,  Laws  Brit.  Plantations.  PennsyharUa,  No.  2. 

5  Holm,  Hist.  New  Sweed  Land  in  America :  **  and  also,**  adds  the  his- 
torian, <*  he  was  ^ciously  pleased  and  caused  to  be  printed  several  bundled 
of  catechisms  which  my  grandfather  Doctor  John  Campanius  Holin»  Ibnaeriy 
minister,  had  translated  into  the  American  speeeh.**  CoH.  N.  York  CGMarieal 
Society,  iL  849. 
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the  regular  troops  of  Caoada,  the  militia,  the  Owenagiragas,  the  1696. 
Quatogbies  of  Loretto,  the  Adirondacks,  Sokokies,  Nepiciriniens,  v^-v^i^^ 
the  Praying  lodians  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  a  few  Utawawas, 
be  marched  witli  them  from  that  island  on  the  4th  of  July.  After 
a  march  of  12  days,  they  arrived  at  Catarocuay  Fort,  180  miles 
from  Montreal.  On  their  approach  to  Onondaga,  the  Indians, 
bearing  by  a  Seneca  deserter  of  the  formidable  power  of  the 
French  army,  thought  it  advisable  to  retire,  leaving  their  poor 
ibrt  and  bark  cottages  in  flames.  When  the  French  arrived  at 
the  ashes  of  Onondaga  village,  they  merely  destroyed  the  Indian 
com,  which  thickly  covered  an  extensive  field.  The  chevalier 
de  Vaudreuil  was  sent  with  a  detachment  of  600  or  700  men,  to 
destroy  the  com  of  the  Oneidas,  who  lived  but  a  small  distance 
from  Onondaga ;  and  that  service  was  performed  without  resist- 
ance. Thirty  five  Oneida  Indians  staid  in  their  castle,  to  make 
the  French  welcome ;  but  they  were  made  prisoners,  and  carried 
to  Montreal.  The  difficulty  of  supporting  so  many  men  in  the 
deserts  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  count  de  Frontenac  to  with- 
draw as  speedily  as  possible ;  and  he  returned  to  Montreal  on 
the  10th  of  August.  After  this  expedition,  small  parties  of  the 
Indians  in  the  English  interest  continued  to  harass  the  inhabitants 
near  Montreal,  and  similar  parties  in  the  French  interest  to  harass 
those  near  Albany,  until  the  peace  of  Ryswick.^ 

Don  Andre  d'ArrioIa  was  named  first  governor  of  Pensacola ;  F-|„t  goTer- 
took  possession  of  that  province ;  and  built  in  the  bay  a  fort,  with  uor  of  Pen- 
four  basdons,  called   Fort   St.  Charles,  a  church,  and   some  **^*** 
houses.^ 

The  winter  of  this  year  was  colder  than  had  been  known  in  Severe  win- 
New  England  since  the  first  arrival  of  the  English.     During  a  ^'^'' 
great  part  of  it,  sleighs  and  loaded  sleds  passed  on  the  ice  from 
Boston  as  far  as  Nantasket.     So  great  a  scarcity  of  food,  after 
the  first  year,  had  not  been  known ;  nor  had  grain  ever  been  at  **"^*'y* 
a  higher  price.^ 

1697. 

This  last  year  of  the  French  war  was  more  alarming  to  New  N.  Engimid 
England,  than  any  of  the  preceding  years.     Notices,  through  Jlf^™^^^ 
various  channels,  excited  an  expectation  that  a  French  arma-  French  in- 
ment  from  Europe  by  sea,  and  land  forces  fi'om  Canada,  would  ▼•*><>"• 
make  a  descent  on  the  English  colonies.     An  expedition  was 
actually  ordered  from  France.     The  king  intmsted  the  command 
with  die  marquis  of  Nesmond,  an  officer  of  great  reputation ; 


1  Golden,  188—194. 

S  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  296.    Raynal,  iv.  880.    Roberts'  Florida,  p.  9. 

3  Mather,  Magnal.  b.  7. 98.    Hatchinfloo,  il.  101. 
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1697.  &nd  appointed  for  the  service  ten  men  of  war,  a  galliot,  and  tno 
N^i.^^^^  frigates.  With  the  information  that  the  English  were  resol?ed 
to  reconquer  what  they  had  lately  lost  at  NewfoundlaQd,  and  in 
the  expectation  that  Nesmond  might  find  them  engaged  at  the 
siege  of  Placentia,  the  instructions  given  to  that  commander  were, 
to  go  first  to  Placentia,  and  secure  the  conquests  recently  made 
from  the  English  at  Newfoundland  ;  next  to  hasten  the  junccioa 
of  1500  men,  to  be  furnished  by  count  Frontenac,  and  to  pro- 
ceed widi  the  fleet  to  Boston ;  and,  having  taken  that  town,  to 
lay  desolate  aU  the  settlements  along  the  coast  to  Pascataqna. 
If,  after  ravaging  New  England,  there  should  be  time  for  any 
other  conquest,  the  fleet  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  New  York ; 
and,  having  reduced  that  city  to  the  obedience  of  the  Freoch 
king,  to  leave  the  Canadian  troops,  who,  in  returning  to  Canada, 
were  to  ravage  New  York  colony.^  The  king  had  the  expe- 
dition so  much  at  heart,  that  he  save  permission  to  Nesmond  to 
strengthen  his  fleet  with  the  addition  of  certain  sliips,  destined 
for  another  expedition  in  Hudson's  Bay,  if  he  should  meet  them 
at  Placentia.  The  plan  was  complex,  and  extensive  ;  and  de 
Nesmond  departed  too  late  for  its  execution.  He  did  not  arrive 
at  Placentia  until  the  24th  of  July ;  and,  when  arrived,  be  beard 
no  news  of  the  English  fleet.  In  a  grand  council  of  war,  which 
he  called  to  determine  whether  to  proceed  immediately  to  Bos- 
ton or  not,  all  the  voices  were  in  the  negadve.^ 

In  the  consternation  excited  in  Massachusetts  on  that  occasion, 
lieutenant  8:overnor  Stoughton  made  the  best  preparations  in 
power,  'the  militia,  for  several  weeks,  were  held  id 
to  march  to  the  seaports.  The  castle  at  Boston  was  then  but  an 
inconsiderable  fortress ;  hut  such  additions  were  made  to  it,  aa 
the  time  allowed.  In  the  expectation  that  the  French  and  In- 
dians from  Canada  would  fall  on  the  eastern  frontiers,  500  men 
were  raised,  and  sent  under  major  March,  for  the  defence  of 
these  parts.  "  It  was  indeed,"  says  Hutchinson,  "  a  very  critical 
time,  perhaps  equal  to  that  when  tlie  duke  D'Anville  was  with  a 
squadron  at  Chibucto." 
The  peace  The  peace  of  Ryswick,  which  had  been  signed  on  the  20th  of 
prS^ed.  September,  was  proclaimed  at  Boston  on  the  10th  of  December; 


1  Si  apr^8  la  prise  de  Baston,  et  le  ravage  de  la  Nouvelle  Ancleterre,  il 

eocore  du  terns  pour  faire  quelqu'  autre  conquete,  la  Botte  avoit  ordfe  iTaOevi 
Manhatte,  et  apres  avoir  reduit  cette  villa  sous  i'ob^issance  du  Roy**  te 
Charievoix.  Nothing  conditional  was  admitted,  until  after  the  dbmhtioB  oC 
New  England,  and  then  simply  the  condition  of  time ;  as  though  DothiiiK  dte 
could  be  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  jprand  project.  But  such  it 
the  style  of  lungs.  How  often  do  the  counsels  of  Heaven  teach  the  mii^ 
their  impotence ! 

9  Charlevoix.  Nouv.  France,  u.  217,  218.  Hutchinfon,  ii.  100—104.  Vm. 
Hist,  xxxix.  326 ;  xl.  115, 116.    See  ▲.  d.  1746. 
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and  the  English  colonies  had  repose  from  war.*    By  the  seventh     1697. 
article  it  was  agreed,  that  mutual  restitution  should  be  made  of  s^*v--^/ 
all  the  countries,  forts,  and  colonies  taken  by  each  party  during 
Ae  war.* 

All  the  French  in  New  France,  exclusive  of  those  in  Acadie,  f^^  Fnnce. 
amounted  to  no  more  than  8515  persons ;  and  the  colony  could 
not  arm  above  1000  men.^  • 

By  an  act  of  the  Virginia  assembly,  a  lieutenant  and  12  troop-  vitginia 
ers  were  maintained  in  constant  pay  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  R«"«e»- 
four  great  rivers  in  the  colony,  under  the  title  of  Rangers.* 

Good  paper  was  made  at  Germantown,  Pennsylvania.^ 

The  third  and  last  grand  expedition  against  the  Five  Con-  Lastmnd 
federate  Indian  nations  was  undertaken  by  count   Frontenac.  expedition 
Landing  at  Oswego,  with  a  powerful  force,  and  marching  to  Lake  ^^{^^ 
Onondaga,  he  found  their  principal  village  burnt  and  abandoned,  tioni. 
He  sent  700  men  to  destroy  the  Oneida  castle,  who  took  a  few 
prisoners.     After  the  barbarous  execution  of  an  Onondaga  chiefs 
upwards  of  100  years  old,  who  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  woods, 
and  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the  French  savages,  the  count 
thought  it  prudent  to  retire  with  his  army.® 

I  Blair,  Chron.  Smollet,  Hist  Eog.  §  1.  c.  5.  Hutchinson,  ii.  109.  The 
Indians  did  some  mischief  in  the  Provfoce  of  Maine  and  on  the  western  frontier, 
the  year  following ;  but,  finding  themselyes  unsupported  by  the  French,  they 
took  measures  for  a  peace. 

S  Memoires  de  F^erique,  ii.  92 — 108.  Restituet  dominus  Rex  Christianis- 
simus  domino  Regi  Magne  Britannie  omnes  regiones,  insulas,  arces  &  colonias 
ubivis  locorum  sitas,  quas  possidebant  Angli  ante  hujus  pnesentis  belli  declara* 
tionem,  et  vice  versa  &c.  See  Hutchinson,  ii.  c.  1 ;  Ancient  Right  of  English 
Nation  to  the  American  Fishery,  42 ;  and  **  The  Conduct  of  3ie  Frencn  in 
respect  to  Nova  Scotia.*'  The  annotator  on  the  last  work,  Note  125,  says.  The 
treaties  of  Breda  and  Ryswick  have  embarrassed  not  only  Acadie,  but  also  aU 
the  French  possessions  in  North  America.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  fixed  - 
dieir  limits.  That  of  Rys¥rick  said  only,  that  there  should  be  commissionert 
appointed. — Fort  Bourbon  at  Hudson's  Bay  was  now  restored  to  the  French. 
Dobson,  Hudson's  Bay,  18.    See  a.  d.  1718. 

3  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  20,  28.    Wynne,  i.  894. 

4  Con.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  v.  161.  The  four  rivers  were  James,  York,  Rappa- 
hannock, and  Potowmack. 

5  Memoirs  of  Pennsylv.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  113.  Dr.  Barton,  in  his  Memoirs  of 
Rittenhouse,  mentions  the  establishment  of  a  paper  mill  at  Germantown,  about 
the  year  1700,  by  William  Rittenhouse  and  his  son  Nicholas,  ancestors  of  the 
philosopher.    lb. 

6  Clinton,  in  Collections  of  N.  York  Historical  Society,  ii.  67.  <*  Af^er  sus- 
taining the  most  horrid  tortures,  with  more  than  stoical  fortitude,  the  onl^ 
compmint  he  was  heard  to  utter  was,  when  one  of  them,  actuated  by  compassion, 
or  probably  by  rage,  stabbed  him  repeatedly  with  a  knife,  in  onier  to  put  a 
speedy  end  to  his  existence."  '*  Thou  oughtest  not,"  said  he,  "  to  abridge  my 
life,  that  thou  might  have  time  to  learn  to  die  like  a  man.  For  my  own  part,  I 
die  contented,  because  I  know  no  meanness  with  which  to  reproach  myself." — 
Gov.  Clinton  pronounces  count  Frontenac  **  the  ablest  and  bravest  governor 
that  the  French  ever  had  in  Canada ; "  and  thinks  **  he  probably  would  hav« 
fidlen  a  victim  to  his  temerity,  if  the  Senecas  had  not  been  kept  at  home,  from 
a  false  report,  that  they  were  to  be  attacked  at  the  same  time  by  the  Ottawas/' 

FOL.  I.  59 
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1697.        Simon  Bradstreet,  formerly  governor  of  MassacbuMCts,  died 

K^^,^--^^  at  Salem,  at  the  age  of  94  years  ;^  Nathaniel  Mather,  minisier 

Deatbi.       in  London,  educated  in  New  £ngland,  at  the  age  of  67  years  ;^ 

Giles  Firmin,  in  England,  aged  upwards  of  80  years;'  and 

1  Mather,  Magnal.  b.  2.  20.  Hutchinson,  ii.  106.  He  was  the  youDgttH  of 
an  the  asDUttantB  who  came  over  with  the  first  charter  of  Massaeboaetts ;  and 
was  afterward  secretary,  agent,  commisflioner  for  the  United  Colonies,  aad  at 
length  governor.  Though  possessed  of  no  vigorous  or  splendid  talents,  be  ap- 
pears, by  his  integrity,  prudence,  moderation,  and  piety,  to  have  merited  and 
acquired  the  confidence  of  all  classes  of  people.  He  married  a  daui^tar  of 
governor  Thomas  Dudley,  a  woman  of  distinguished  genius  and  leanuog;  and 
author  of  a  volume  of  poems.  Tlie  descendants  of  governor  Bndatreet  were 
respectable.  His  monumental  inscription  [Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vi.  288.]  gives 
this  summary  of  his  public  history  and  character : 

"  SIMON  BRADSTREET, 

Armiger,  ex  ordine  Senatoiis,  in  colonia  Massachusettensi  ab  anno  1€X0»  mqae 
ad  annum  1678.  I>einde  ad  annum  1679,  Vice-Gubemator.  Deoique  ad  apntmi 
1686,  ejusdem  colonise,  communi  et  constanti  populi  suffiagio, 

Gubemator. 
Vir,  judicio  Ljrnceario  preditus :  quem  nee  nummus,  nee  honoa  aBexit.    Kn|pMi 
authoritatem,  et  populi  Ubertatem,  caua  lance  libravit    Relig^one  cordatos,  vita 
innocuus,  mundum  et  vidt,  et  de^eruit, 

27  die  MartU,  a.  o.  1097. 
Annoq :  Guliel.  St.  iz.  et  JEt  94.*' 

9  Calamy's  Continuation  of  the  Account  of  Ejected  MinisterB,  i.  257 — ^2S9. 
Hr.  Matiber  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Richard  Mather  of  Dorchester ;  and  was  bom  at 
Lancaster  in  EngUnd  [in  afro  Lancastriensi]  20  Bfaich,  1680.  Dr.  WaMi* 
Epitaph  on  him,  m  his  Lyric  Poems,  ascribes  to  him  a  very  ewinani  Hiarartnr 
for  genius,  learning,  piety,  and  pastoral  fidelity.  He  was  bnwi^  ofwr  In  New 
England  while  a  boy,  in  the  very  infancy  of  Massadmsetta  calamr;  a  ciieom* 
stance*  noticed  in  the  inscription  on  his  tomb  stone,  preserved  hjf  Cabny : 

**  Qua  [Nova  Anglia]  propter  temporum  acerbltiteai 
Parvulus  adhuc  cum  Patre  recesserat.'* 

Having  finished  his  education  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
▲.  B.  in  1647,  and  aAerward  of  a.  m.  he  went  to  Ireland,  and  was  settted  m  die 
ministry,  with  unanimity  (*'  communi  suffragio  *')  in  a  church  in  Dublin.  He 
was  afterward  settled  in  different  churches  in  England,  in  the  changea  of  tlie 
times  in  which  he  lived.  Oliver  Cromwell  present^  him  to  a  Kving  in  1656; 
and  in  one  instance  at  least  he  was  ejected.  At  one  period  he  appeass  to  have 
officiated  as  a  minister  in  Holland ;  but  when,  I  do  not  discover.  Calamy  says, 
**  He  served  his  generation  47  years  in  England,  Holland,  and  Ireland.''  His 
last  settlement  was  in  London ;  where  he  lies  interred  in  the  bui3ring  piece  near 
Bunhill  fields. 

3  Calamy,  Nonconf.  Memorial,  Art.  Shalford,  in  Essex.  He  wae  bom  in 
England,  and  educated  at  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He  at  first  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  physic,  and  practised  it  afterward  several  yeara  in  Nev 
England,  having  come  over  hither  to  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience.  He  was  here 
in  &e  time  of  the  troubles  created  by  the  Antinomians,  and  was  a  member  oC 
the  synod  held  at  Cambridge  on  that  occasion,  and  after.vard  wrote  in  dcftiico 
of  the  ministers.  He  returned  to  England  toward  the  close  of  ihe  civil  wan^ 
and  some  time  afterward  took  over  Yua  family,  and  settled  at  Shallbrd,  where  he 
was  ordained  when  near  40  years  of  age,  and  where  he  continued  <*  e  painM 
labourer  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  till  the  fatal  year  1662,"  when  he  wae 
ejected.  "  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  abilities,  and  a  general  scholar;  •mit^Mii 
for  the  oriental  languages ;  well  read  in  the  fathers,  s^oolmen,  church  histoiyy 
and  religious  controveraes ;  particularly  those  between  the  Episcopal  perty,.dlie 
Presbyterians*  and  the  Independents.   ButhemosteiiseUi^iAiNActiceldiiMgr. 
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Joshua  Moody,  minister  of  Portsmouth,  at  the  age  of  six^  five     1697. 
years.^  v^%^-^/ 

1698. 

Louis  XIV.  of  France,  laying  claim  to  the  immense  territory  The  French 
of  Louisiana,  projected  the  settlement  of  a  colony  in  that  country,  project  a 
Two  vessels,  fitted  out  from  Rochefort,  were  committed  to  the  IJ^LouiSL 
marquis  de  Chateaumorand  and  M.  d'  Iberville,  who  sailed  from  na. 
that  port  on  the  17th  of  October.*    Proceeding  first  to  St.  Do- 
mingo, they  did  not  r^ach  Florida  until  the  month  of  January, 
1699.     After  touching  at  a  Spanish  settlement   in   Pensacohi 
Bay,  they  cast  anchor  near  Mobile  ;  and  afterward  went  on  shore 
at  an  island,  which,  from  the  human  bones  found  there,  Iberville 
called  Isle  Massacre.     The  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  was  the 
object  at  which  the  voyagers  aimed  ;  and,  on  the  2d  of  March, 
they  entered  it,  and  proceeded  to  discovery.^ 

He  was  a  man  of  a  public  spirit,  and  was  eminent  for  holiness."  Calamy,  ib. 
where  there  is  a  list  of  his  works.  His  **  Real  ChrisUan  **  is  esteemed  as  hi* 
most  valuable  work ;  and  it  has  been  printed  several  times  in  Boston.  Eliot, 
Bioff.  Diet 

1  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  i.  204—210.  Mr.  Moody  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  leamini^,  of  incorruptible  integrity,  and  of  exemplary  piety.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Cranfield  [1684]  liaving  rendered  himself  obnoxious  by  the 
freedom  and  plainness  of  his  pulpit  discourses,  and  his  strictness  in  administering 
6m  discipline  of  the  church,  and  particularly  by  refusing  to  administer  the  Lord*s 
Bopper  to  Cianfield  and  others  when  required  to  admmister  it  according  to  the 
Enelish  Liturgy,  he  was  ordered  into  custody,  and  remained  mider  confinement, 
with  the  liberty  of  the  yard,  for  13  weeks ;  **  his  benefice  '*  being  declared  forfeit- 
ed to  the  crown.    Obtaining  at  length  a  release,  though  under  a  strict  charge  to 

"preach  no  more  within  the  province,  on  penalty  of  fiurther  imprisonment,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  first  church  in  Boston,  where  he  performed  the 
services  of  the  ministry  miUl  1692.  The  government  of  New  Hampshire  being 
then  in  other  hands,  he,  at  the  earnest  request  of  his  people,  and  by  the  advice 
of  an  ecclesiastical  council,  returned  to  his  charge  at  Portsmouth,  **  and  4Bpent 
ihe  rest  of  his  days  there  in  usefiilness,  love,  and  peace."  lb.  So  highly  was 
he  respected,  that  on  the  death  of  president  Rogers  (1684),  he  was  invited  to 
the  presidency  of  Harvard  College ;  but  he  modestly  declined  the  invitation. 
Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vi.  p.  v.  "  He  was  interred  in  Boston,  in  the  tomb  of 
die  worshipful  John  Hull,  Esq."  Fairfield,  MS.  Journal.  See  Farmer  and 
Moore,  Coll.  i.  261. 

2  M.  d'  Iberville,  on  his  return  from  the  expedition  to  Hudson's  Bay,  caDed 
die  attention  of  the  French  ministry  to  the  subject  of  Louisiana,  which  appeait 
to  have  been  neglected  ever  since  the  death  of  M.  de  la  Sale.    See  a.  d.  1687. 

3  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  ii.  2&6 — ^257.  At  the  settlement  in  Pensacob 
Bay  there  were  800  Spaniards,  who  went  from  Vera  Cruz  ;  the  design  of  wliose 
ettablbhment  at  that  place  was,  to  prevent  the  French  from  obtaining  posses- 
lion.  At  the  Isle  Massacre  there  were  found  the  skulls  and  bones  ofabont  60 
persons,  whom  Iberville  judged  to  have  been  massacred,  as  also  many  utensflt 
entire.  Ibid.  The  island  was  afterward  called  TIslc  Datiphin. — ^The  natives 
spoke  to  Iberville  of  the  MissiMdppi,  by  the  name  of  Malbouehia;  and  the 
Spaniards,  by  the  name  of  la  PaluiiuU,  Charlevoix  says,  Iberville  found  the 
Spajilish  name  appropiiate ;  for  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  thick  set  with  trees, 
whidi  tho  current  incessantly  tore  away :  "  son  embouchure  ^toit  toute  h^rise^s 
d'arbres,  que  l«  courant  y  entratnofit  sans  cesse."    See  a.  d.  1699.    Dn  Fnrti 
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1698*         In  the  mean  time,  king  William,  convinced  of  the  right  of  hts 
y^^s/"^^   subjects  to  Louisiana,  had  it  in  contemplation  to  plant  it  widi  a 
En^iuh  eiH  colony  of  French  protestants ;  and  about  the  same   time  thit 
^mrur  de-   Chateaumorand  and  Iberville  sailed  from  Rochefort,  three  shipi 
Kffi,  were  sent  out  iVora  London,  to  take  possession  of  the  Mississippi 

Two  of  the  ships  proceeded  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  one  of  whidi 
entered  the  Mississippi ;  while  the  odier  sailed  to  the  province 
of  Panuco,  in  New  Spain,  to  concert  measures  for  driving  the 
French  from  the  disputed  river.^ 
Seat  of  gov-      Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  removed  from  the  government  of 
vSSnS"*  Virginia,  and  was  succeeded  by  Francis  Nicholson.     Cokxiel 
niiMived  to  Nicbolson,  returning  from  Maryland  to  be  governor  of  that  cokniyy 
WiiUanM-    removed  the  assembly  and  the  courts  of  judicature  fitmi  Janoet 
Town  to  Middle  Plantation  ;  projected  a  large  town  there,  the 
streets  of  which  he  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  W ;  and,  in  bonour 
of  the  reigning  king,  called  it  Williamsburg.     He  also  caused  to 
be  erected,  opposite  the  college,  a  magnificent  state  house ;  which 
he  honoured  with  the  lofty  tide  of  The  Capitol.* 
Act  of  Ma-       ^^^  assembly  of  Maryland  passed  an  act,  declaring  a  cettaio 
ryiaad.        tract  of  land  in  Dorchester  county  to  belong  to  two  Indian  kingly 
Pamquash  and  Annatouquem,  who,  with  their  subjects,  were  to 
hold  them  under  the  lord  proprietary,  upon  the  yearty  rent  of 
one  beaver  skin.     This  wise  expedient  contributed  to  die  irui- 
quillity  of  that  county  and  of  die  whole  province.^ 
N.  York  at-      At  the  accession  of  the  earl  of  Bellomont,  this  year,  to  die 
lembiy.       government  of  New  York,  the  assembly  of  that  province  con- 
sisted of  but  1 9  members.^ 

8av9,  the  name,  given  to  it  by  the  natives,  was  Metiet'ChiaBnpi,  which  ■Mite 
7^  old  Father  of  Rivers ;  and  remarks,  that  the  French,  who  are  thrafi 
firenchifying  foreign  words,  have  made  it  the  Mississippi.    "  II  est  nomai^  pv 

3uelques  Sauvages  du  Nord  Meaet-  Chassipit  qui  siemfie  a  la  lettre  vieior  Ftn 
€S  Rivieres,  d'ou  les  Francois  qui  veulent  toujours  fran^iser  les  mots 
ont  fait  celui  de  Misnssippi."     Hist  de  la  Louisiane,  i.  141 ;  iii.  100. 

1  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  278.  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  ii.  261.  Cbarleyoiz 
the  three  English  vessels  sailed  from  London  for  Louisiana  in  the  moDth'of 
October,  1698 ;  and  this  was  the  same  month  in  which  the  French  vemftt 
sailed.  Whichever  sailed  first,  it  appeared  to  me  so  probable,  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  intended  enterprise  of  the  French  excited  the  jealousy  and  broii|^ 
forward  the  claims  of  the  English,  that  precedence  might  be  given  to  the  French, 
as  having  the  first  place  in  the  order  of  time,  whatever  mi^t  be  ttieir  place  in 
the  order  of  justice.    See  Note  XXXVi. 

9  Keith,  171.  Beverly,  148,  149.  The  old  state  house  was  burnt  this  year. 
Brit.  Emp.  iii.  96.  Wynne  [ii.  235,  236.]  says,  that  duiing  Nlchobon*8  ad- 
ministration the  Virginians  imported  several  camels  into  the  province  ;  but  the 
climate  disagreeing  with  those  animals,  the  project  for  using  them  as  beaats  of 
burden  proved  abortive. 

3  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  476.     Brit.  Emp.  iii.  32. 

4  Smith,  N.  York,  90,  94.  The  earl  of  Bellomont,  appointed  to  succeed 
colonel  Fletcher,  received  his  commission  to  be  governor  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  18  June  1697 ;  but  delaying  his  voyage  until  after  the  pe^e  ol 
Rjrswick,  and  then  being  blown  off  the  American  coast  to  Barbadoea,  he  Sd 
not  arrive  at  New  York  untU  the  2d  April,  1698.— His  commisnon  ezteoded  to 
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The  legislature  of  Connecticut  enacted,  that  tbe  General  As-     1698* 
sembly  should  consist  of  two  houses ;  that  the  governor,  or,  in   n^*\^^^/ 
his  absence,  the  deputy  governor  and  assistants  should  compose  Assembi;^  of 
the  first,  which  should  be  called  the  upper  house ;  and  that  the  dhide^lmo 
other  should  consist  of  the  deputies  regularly  returned  from  the  two  hoasei. 
several  towns  in  the  colony,  which  should  be  called  the  lower 
bouse.     In  the  upper  house  the  presiding  officer  was  to  be,  as 
previously  in  the  whole  assembly,  the  governor,  or  deputy  gover- 
nor.    The  lower  house  was  now  authorized  to  choose  a  speaker, 
to  preside  ;  and,  when  formed,  to  make  such  officers  and  rules, 
as  they  should  judge  necessary  for  their  own  regulation.     It  was 
also  enacted,  that  no  act  should  be  passed  into  a  law  of  the 
colony,  nor  any  law,  already  enacted,  be  repealed,  nor  any  other 
act,  proper  to  the  general  assembly,  be  passed,  except  by  the 
consent  of  botli  houses.' 

An  additional  college  edifice  was  erected  at  Cambridge,  at  the  Stoacbtoa 
expense  of  lieutenant  governor  Stoughton ;  and,  in  honour  of**^*"^*^ 
that  respectable  magistrate,  and  patron  of  learning,,  was  named 
Stoughton  Hall.3 

The  West  India  islands  have,  in  several  instances,  applied  to  N.wuuuni 
New  England  for  ministers.     This  year,  Nathaniel  Williams  was  ^^^^t! 
ordained  in  the  college  hall  at  Cambridge,  to  take  the  pastoral 
charge  of  a  nonconformist  church  at  Barbadoes.^ 

John  Cotton,  son  of  the  celebrated  minister  of  Boston,  went  Church 
firom  Plymouth  to  Carolina ;  gathered  a  church  in  Charlestown  ;  fJariM-  ** 
and  had  a  short  but  successful  ministry  there.^  town. 

The  peace  of  Ryswick  was  scarcely  proclaimed  in  New  Eng-  p^enrh 
land,  when  the  French  gave  proof  that  they  intended  to  make  croacb- 
tbemselves  sole  proprietors  ot  the  fishery,  and  to  restrain  the  ?!J1|  *' 
English  from  the  possession  of  any  part  of  the  country  to  the 
eastward  of  Kennebeck.     It  was  understood   by  the   English 
court,  that,  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  all  the  country  westward 

New  Hampshire.  The  practice  of  appointing  one  governor  for  the  two  provinces 
of  Blassachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  continued  until  1741.  Farmer  and  Moore, 
Coll.  u.  204. 

1  Trumbull,  Conn.  i.  c.  17.  Day,  Hist.  Judiciary  of  Connecticut.  Until  this 
time  the  deputies  had  always  met  in  the  same  apartment  with  the  governor  and 
council,  and  the  magistrates  and  deputies  appear  to  have  acted  together.  The 
first  session  under  this  act  was  in  May,  1699. 

3  Hutchinson,  ii.  128.    CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vii.  6. 

3  Wadsworth,  MS. 

4  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iv.  128.  He  was  dismissed,  hy  his  request,  from  the 
church  of  Plymouth,  the  preceding  year,  and  afterwa'xl  was  invited  to  Charles- 
town.  He  died  18  September,  1699,  at  the  age  of  about  60  years.  "  In  die 
short  time  of  his  continuance  "  at  Charlestown,  "  there  v^ere  about  25  members 
added  to  the  church  (besides  those  first  incorporated),  and  many  baptized,  it 
heing  much  of  a  heathenish  place  before."  The  inhabitants  of  Charlestown 
treated  him  with  great  respect ;  and  the  church  erected  a  handsome  monument 
ever  his  grave. 


en- 
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1698.     of  St.  Croix  was  to*  remain  to  the  English,  as  being  within  the 

y^^s/'^^  bounds  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Baj.     The  French 

court  immediately  assertec^  an  exclusive  right  lo  the  fishery  m 

the  sea  coasts,  nnd  to  all  the  inland  countrv  ;  and  its  ageou  is 

America  were  prompt  to  enforce  its  claims.^ 

Scots  com-       The  Scotch  trading  company,  created  in  1695,  having  pro> 

pnny  at-      jected  a  settlement  at  Darien ;  3  ships  of  Scotch  setders,  and 

dement  at    2  tenders,  with  about  1200  choice  men  on  board,   sailed  tin 

l>aneii;       year  from  the  Frith  in  Scotland,  in  prosecution  of  that  desigB» 

Arriving  at  their  intended  port,  within  a  league  of  the  Gddat 

Island  on  the  coast  of  Darien,  they  treated  with  the  natives,  widi 

whose  consent  they  landed  on  the  4th  of  November,  and  cook 

Eossession  of  an  uninhabited  place  on  the  continent,  where  tbey 
uilt  a  fort,  and  garrisoned  it  widi  600  men.^  The  news  of  this 
settlement  alarmed  most  of  those  nations  of  Europe  which  bad 
which  gWes  plantations  in  tlie  neighbourhood.  Ttie  Spaniards  ni  particular 
umbcage;  complained  loudly  of  ii.^  The  French  also  complained  of  h,  as 
an  invasion  of  the  Spanish  dominions ;  and  offered  the  court  of 
Madrid  a  fleet  to  dislodge  the  Scots.  The  court  of  Enghnd 
listened  to  these  complaints;  and  early  the  next  spring,  Sir 
William  Beeston,  governor  of  Jamaica,  issued  a  proclaniatioBf 
importing  that,  "  having  received  commands  from  the  king,  s^ 
nii}'ing  that  his  majesty  was  unacquainted  with  the  designs  of  the 

1  Ancient  Right  of  English  Nation  to  the  American  Fishery,  42, 4M,    3i.de 
Villebon,  governor  of  Acadie,  wrote  to  lieut  governor  Stoui^tao  §f  Mnifhtf 
Mtta  [September  5th,  169S]  :   **  1  am  informed  that  you  have  stvoFtl  fiahfw  on 
our  coa«U,  and  you  moreover  permit  your  people  to  trade  in  the  French  babita* 
tions ;  you  must  understand.  Sir,  that  I  shall  cause  all  the  English  who  shall 
be  fouiHl  fishing  or  trading;  to  be  taken,  and  so  much  the  rather  at  jmk  caimot 
be  ignorant  that  it  is  absolutely  forbidden  by  the  treaty  between  our  eiowii% 
which  you  yourself  have  sent  lue  .  .  .  .  I  have  orders  from  the  king  my  master 
to  conform  myself  to  the  treaty  of  neutrality  concluded  at  London  the  I6tfa  of 
November  1^B6  with  king  James  touching  the  Americans  ...  I  am  alM  a- 
pressly  charged  by  his  majesty  to  maintain  the  bounds  which  are  between  New 
England  and  us,  which  are  from  the  head  of  the  river  Kennebec  to  its  moofb, 
leaving  free  its  stream  to  both  nations."    Thus,  the  author  of  the  above  TVteC 
observes,  the  meet  flagrant  usurpation  was  to  be  mode  in  time  oC  peaee*  aad 
supported  by  a  sava2:e  xv^t. 

9  Golden  I<»land'  has  since  been  called  St.  Catharine's  IslaiuL  Uoit.  Ififlt 
The  fort  was  situated  near  the  N.  W.  point  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  in.  about  IQP 
n.  lat.  on  a  most  excellent  harbour,  being  about  a  league  in  leogUi,  half  a  odi 
broad  at  the  entrance,  and  upward  of  a  mile  broad  within,  and  hu^  enoagli  It 
contain  500  sail  of  ships,  secure  from  any  wind  that  can  blow.  Salmon.  Hm  place 
was  **  never  before  possessed  by  any  European  whatever.*'  The  Scotdk  cetasy 
at  Darien,  when  afterwards  addressing  king  William  III.  assured  hfan,  '*  that, 
upon  their  arrival,  the  natives,  on  all  handii,  in  compliaoce  with  former  asre^ 
mcnts,  received  and  entertained  them  with  all  possible  demonstrations  oi  Joy 
and  satiH&ction  ;  there  being  no  po<«session,  nor  so  much  as  pretended  posiet 
sion,  for  any  prince  oi*state  in  Europe  upon  that  whole  coast,  extending  moie 
than  100  leagues  togelber.*'    Kcnnett,  American  Libraiy,  265. 

3  It  lay  so  near  Porto  Bello  and  Panama  on  one  side,  and  Carthageoa  oo  the 
other,  that  they  could  not  think  themselves  safe  with  such  a  neighbour*  m 
the  centre  of  their  empire  in  America.    Hist  K.  William  III. 
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Scots  setding  at  Darien,  and  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  peace  1698* 
entered  into  with  bis  allies,  and  that  therefore  be  should  give  v^*v««p/ 
them  no  assistance  ;  he,  in  his  majesty's  name,  commanded  all 
the  king's  subjects  whatsoever,  not  to  presume,  on  any  pretence^ 
to  hold  correspondence  with  the  Scots,  nor  give  assistance  of 
arms,  ammunition,  provisions,  or  other  necessaries,  or  by  any  of 
their  vessels  or  those  of  the  English  nation."  Similar  proclama- 
tions were  issued  by  the  governors  of  Barbadoes,  New  York, 
and  New  England.  While  in  Scodand  all  men  were  sanguine 
in  their  hopes  that  their  new  colony  would  bring  them  treasures 
of  gold,  tliese  proclamations  came  to  their  knowledge,  and  were 
complained  of  as  acts  of  hostility,  and  violations  of  the  common 
rights  of  himianity.  On  the  distant  colony,  in  the  mean  time, 
those  proclamations  had  great  effiict.  The  settlers,  who  had 
fiist  possessed  themselves  of  Darien,  were  forced  to  abandon  it.^ 
A  reovuit  of  men,  sent  soon  after  from  Scotland,  was  also  frus- 
trated by  the  loss  of  the  ship,  which  took  fire,  having  on  board 
the  principal  stock  of  provisions.  Another  reinforcement  which 
soon  followed,  stronger  and  better  furnished^  yet,  falling  into 
factions,  were  unable  to  resist  the  Spaniards,  who  now  attacked  andisreiin- 
them ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  capitulate.  With  this  last  dis-  ^"""***- 
aster  the  whole  design  was  relinquished.' 

In  pursuance  of  instructions,  given  by  the  commissioners  for  Number  of 
the  propagating  of  the  gospel  among  the  Indians  in  the  American  1^^^^°^^ 
{^ntaUons  in  New  England  and  parts  adjacent,  the  several  plan-  seta. 
tations  of  Indians  within  the  province  of  Massachusetts  were  ^ 

visited  this  year ;  and  the  collective  number  of  souls  was  found  / 

to  be  about  4000.^  i 

Louis  XIV.  erected  a  new  exclusive  company  for  50  years,  RoyiiCom- 
named  The  Royal  Company  of  St.  Domingo  ;  not  for  die  island  KS^^' 
of  Hispaniola  only,  but  for  all  the  other  West  India  islands,  to 
which  he  laid  claim.^ 

1  Their  providoos  being  spent,  they  were  threatened  with  fiunine.    Many  of 
ihen,  reduced  to  a  wretched  condition,  lettled  at  Jamaica.    Univ.  Hist 

9  Univ.  Hi^t.  xli.  376-^79.  Salmon,  Mod.  Hist.  iU.  247,  248 ;  and  Chnm. 
HktL2e6.  Hist  K.  Williaa  HI,  472-474.  The  Scots  caUed  their  AmeacMi 
territory,  Caledonia,  and  Uieir  settlement.  New  Edinburgh.  On  their  arrival  at 
Darien,  "  they  found  the  natives  in^open  war  on  all  sides  with  the  Spaniards, 
against  whom  they  besoucht  their  assistance."  Univ.  Hist  [xzxix.  IS9J]  says, 
*<  throng  the  influence  of  taction  and  private  interest  the  British  nation  was 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  one  of  the  most  useful  establishments  ever  pimecteiid; 
for  while  the  isthmus  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  colony,  the  Spanish 
treasures  must  be  detained  in  America.**  On  this  occasion,  long  William  recom- 
mended a  union  of  the  Scots  with  tfie  English.  The  lords  hereupon  passed  a  ^ 
hill  for  it,  which  the  commons  at  that  time  rejected.  Anderson,  ii.  €12.  The 
Scots  abandoned  their  colony  20  June,  1699. 

3  Stiles,  MS.  Miscellanea.    Tlie  vidtors  were  Rev.  Grindal  Rawaon  of  Mioa* 
dan,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Danforth  of  Taunton.    See  Tabi.ss. 

4  Aadeiaon,  ii.  640.    This  ^rant  was  con^nned  in  1716. 


Deathi. 
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1698.         A  fire  broke  out  in  Salem,  and  destroyed  several  houses,  and 
considerable  property.^ 

Charles  Morton,  minister  of  CharlestowD,  died,  in  the  Tfi 
year  of  his  age.^  Count  Frontenac  died,  at  the  age  of  78 
years.^ 

1699. 

Iberville  ^*  o' Iberville,  having  made  considerable  researches  oo 

takes  poi-  the  Mississippi,  returned  to  the  bay  of  Biloxi,  situated  betwees 
tbrMiufi-  ^^®  mouth  ot  the  Mississippi  and  the  Mobile ;  where  he  buib  a 
tippi.  fort,  which  he  committed  to  M.  de  Sauvole,  and  returned  to 

France.* 

French  re-       About  300  French  protestants,  who  left  France  on  account  of 

^geexcome  ^i^gj,.  religion,  arrived  at  Virginia,  and  were  soon  after  Ibflowed 

irgima.  ^^  others.     They  sealed  about  20  miles  above  the  Falls  of 

James  river,  on  the  south  side  of  it,  on  land  formerly  the  seat  of 

a  great  and  warlike  nation  of  Indians,  called  the  Monacans.^ 


1  ScwalK  MS.  Diary.    It  consumed  6  houses.    Miyor  Brown,  who  ww  &• 
greater^t  sufferer,  lost  3  or  £4000.    **  This  is  the  first  conaideimble  fire  that 
was  in  Salem." 

S  Coll.  MaMs.  Hi<.  Soc.  viii.  76.    His  epitaph  (ib.),  written  by  hie 
Rev.  Simon  Bradstreet,  contains  a  sketch  of  hi^  cbaiacter.     He  wis  edocalai 
at  Wadhaiii  CoIlcg;e,  Oxfonl,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  chosen  fellow ;  andjie 
was  an  eminent  scholar,  of  extensive  erudition.    He  be^an  his  mlnisfiT  in 
land;  was  ejected  in  1662;  and  afterward  preached  pnvmtely  at  a  vflbce 


St.  Ives,  till  the  fire  of  London  in  1666 ;  and  then  set  up  an  academjat  Neirin^ 
ton  Green,  where,  under  his  tuition,  many  young  ministers  were  eduotfwl 
After  continuing  in  this  highly  useful  employment  about  20  yetis,  be  wis  eo 
infested  by  processes  from  the  bishop's  court,  that  he  was  obliged  to  deast  from 
it.  In  1685  he  came  to  Now  Eni^land,  and  the  next  year  was  iMtaDed  pestoc 
of  the  church  in  Charlestown,  where  he  continued  to  his  deadi.  He  wto  a 
fellow  of  Harvard  College,  of  wttich  he  was  also  chosen  vice  preadenft.  **  He 
was  of  a  sweet  natural  temper,  and  of  a  generous  public  spirit ;  an  indcfiitigaMe 
fiiend,  a  pious,  learned,  ingenious,  useful  man  ;  beloved  and  valued  by  all  wte 
knew  him."  Calamy.  He  wrote  many  treatises,  the  titles  of  which  are  in 
Calamy,  who  has  preserved,  in  his  Continuation,  his  **  Advice  to  Candidates  for 
the  Ministry,  under  the  present  discouraging  circumstances,"  written  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  One  of  his  manuscripts,  entitled  Compendium  PfaysicB,  if 
in  the  Library  of  the  Massachusetts  Histoiical  Society;  and  another,  entitlai 
"  A  complete  sjrstem  of  Natural  Philosophy,'*  is  in  ttie  Library  of  Bowdoia 
College.  Calamy,  Nonconfonn.  Mem.  (Palmer)  i.  347;  Contin.  of  Ejected 
Ministers,  177—197.  Biog.  Memoir,  in  2  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  16S— Itt. 
Allen,  Biog.  Diet. 

3  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  ii.  2S7.  He  retained  all  the  firmness,  and  al 
the  vivacity,  of  his  best  years ;  and  died,  as  he  had  lived,  beloved  by 
esteemed  by  all,  and  with  the  gloiy  of  having,  without  scarcely  any 
from  France,  sustained  and  augmented  a  colony,  open  and  attacked  on  aD  iidei» 
and  which  he  had  found  on  the  point  of  ruin.     Ibid. 

4  Charlevoix.  He  says  of  the  fort,  "  a  trois  lieues  des  Pascagondas.**  Ses 
1698, 1700. 

5  Beverly,  b.  8.  c.  13 ;  who  sajrs,  **  None  of  the  Monacans  are  now  left  la 
those  parts ;  hut  the  land  still  retains  their  name,  and  is  called  the  Aionmtwm 
town." — In  the  following  year,  200  more  French  protestants  arrived,  and  after- 
ward 100  more.  "  The  French  Refuirees,  sent  in  thither  by  the  charitoUi 
exhibition  of  his  late  maicsty  king  WiUiam,  are  naturalized  by  a  particular  Inr 
for  tl^t  purpose."    Ib.    See  1690. 
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The  general  assembly  of  Virginia  passed  an  act  for  laying  an     1699. 
imposition  upon  servants  and  slaves  imported  into  this  country,   s^-v*^/ 
towards  building  the  Capitol.^ 

The  assembly  of  Maryland,  which  had  hitherto  been  holden  Capital  of 
at  St.  Mary's,  was  removed  to  Annapolis,  which,  from  this  time,  Maryland, 
was  considered  as  the  capital  of  that  province.^ 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  for  suppress-  Manaclm- 
ing  and  punishing  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  common  beggars,  and  *«"?  «ct 
other  lewd,  idle,  and  disorderly  persons,  and  for  setting  the  poor  ^Jj^^*" 
to  work.     By  this  act  it  was  ordained,  that  a  house  of  correction 
be  provided  in  each  county.^ 

A  treaty  was  holden  at  Penobscot  with  the  eastern  Indians.  Titatjwith 
It  was  by  advice  of  count  Frontenac,  who  informed  the  Indians  J^5a«tem 
that  he  could  no  longer  support  them  in  a  war  with  the  English, 
with  whom  his  nation  was  then  at  peace.  By  this  treaty,  which 
was  concluded  on  the  7th  of  January,  the  Indians  ratified  their 
former  engagements ;  acknowledged  subjection  to  the  crown  of 
England ;  and  promised  future  peace  and  good  behaviour.  It 
was  signed  by  Moxus,  and  many  other  sagamores,  captains,  and 

Crincipal  men  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  the  rivers  of  Kenne* 
eck,  Ammorescotzgin,  and  Saco,  and  parts  adjacent.^ 
William  Kidd,  the  noted  pirate,  was  apprehended  at  Boston  w.  Kidd, 
by  order  of  the  government,  committed  to  prison,  and  sent  for  ^*  ?»«««• 
trial  to  England,  where-  he  was  afterward  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted.* 

Plainfield,  in  Connecticut,  was  incorporated.^  Plainfield. 

A  new  religious  assembly  being  formed  in  Boston,  the  church  church  io 
in  Brattle  street  was  built;  and,  the  year  following,  Mr.  Benja-  Battle 

1  Laws  of  Viixtnia. 

9  Univ.  Hut.  xl.  475.    Brit.  Emp.  iu.  28,  30.    Douglass,  ii.  865. 

3  Massachusietts  Laws. 

4  Mather,  Magna!,  b.  7.  94.    Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  i.  281. 

5  Hutchinson,  ii.  120.  Brit.  Emp.  i.  844.  He  had  been  employed  by  some 
noble  persons  in  a  laudable  adventure ;  but  he  addicted  hiro^lf  to  piracy. 
Bradish  and  some  others  were  executed  with  him.  See  Smith,  N.  York,  i.  91. 
Under  the  year  1699,  Evelyn  writes :  *<  The  Parliament  called  some  great  per- 
sons in  the  highest  offices  in  question  for  setting  the  great  seal  to  ttie  pardon  of 
the  arch  pirate,  who  had  turned  pirate  again,  and  brou^t  prizes  into  the  West 
Indies,  suspected  to  be  connived  at  on  sharing  the  prey.  Memoirs  of  Evelyn. 
The  Editoi^s  Note  is,  "  Captain  Kidd :  He  was  hanged  about  two  years  after- 
wards with  some  of  his  accomplices." 

G  Trumbull,  i.  400.  In  1669,  governor  Winthrop  obtained  liberty  of  the  as- 
sembly to  purchase  a  large  tract  at  Quinibaug,  and  soon  after  made  a  purchase  of 
the  native  proprietors,  Ailups  and  Mashaushawit,  of  the  lands  comprised  in  the 
townships  of  Plainfield  and  Canterbury  lying  on  both  sides  of  Quinibaug  Aret, 
There  were  some  families  on  die  lands  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  but  the 
planters  were  few  until  1689,  when  a  number,  chiefly  from  Massachusetts,  made  * 
a  purchase  of  the  heirs  of  governor  Winthrop,  and  began  settlements  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  tract 
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1699.     min  Coleman,  who  had  been  ordained  in  LoDdon,  took  the  pas* 

v^-v'^w/  toral  care  of  the  church  and  socie^.^ 

Yellow  William  Penn  relumed  (com  England  to  his   Pennsjlviiiini 

Fefer.  colony  in  December.  A  mortal  disease,  called  the  Yellow  FeTer, 
had  swept  off  great  numbers  of  people  in  Philadelphia,  just  be- 
fore his  arrival. 

Newfound-       An  act  was  passed  by  the  English  parliament,  to  encoungs 

laodfiahery.  ^j^^  ^^^  ^  Newfoundland. » 

Engiiab  law      Complaints  being  made  in  England,  that  the  wool  and  wooDea 

lefpecting    naanufactures  of  tlie  North  American  plantatioDs  began  to  be 

fKtuiesf)(  exported  to  foreign  markets,  formerly  supplied  by  Enghnd;  a 

America.     |aw  was  made,  by  which  no  persons  might  export  id  ahips^  or 

carry  by  hordes,  into  any  other  place  or  colony  out  of  the  Jaw's 

dominions,  any  wool  or  wooUen  manufactures  of  the  Eiigbah 

plantations  in  America,  under  forfeiture  of  ships  and  cargoes^ 

and  also  of  £500  penalty.     This  is  the  first  meodoo  in  the 

English  statute  book,  of  woollen  manufisu^tures  in  die  Ameiican 

colonies.* 

French  M.  de  CaUieres,  succeeding  count  Frontenac  as  governor  of 

mritfaTthe^^^  Canada,  terminated  existing  disputes  between  the  Fkench  and 

Five  Ncp     the  Five  Nations,  by  agreeing  to  have  an  cxchAige  of  piiani- 

^^^^         ers  at  Onondaga.* 

TJ)aiifortb.      Thomas  Danforth  died  at  Cambridge,  aged  77  years.* 

I  Con.  Mass.  Hist.  See.  iii.  260. 

S  Proud,  i.  420,  421.    <*  This  remaikable  slckiiea  had,  Ibr 
been  very  &ta]  in  some  parts  of  the  West  India  islands.'* 

3  Salmon,  Chrou.  Hist.  i.  296. 

4  Anderson,  ii.  644. 

5  Golden,  200—202.    The  inhabitants  of  Canada  esteemed  the 
greatest  blessing  that  could  be  procured  for  them  from  heaven ;  ** 
could  be  more  terrible  than  this  last  war  with  the  Five  Nations.*'     Whea  Ae 
French  commissioners  came  to  Onondoga,  Decaneaora  met  thcon  widMat  fti 

fate,  and  complimented  them  with  three  strines  of  wampiun.  **  By  die  finl 
e  wiped  away  their  tears  for  the  French,  who  had  been  slain  in  the  war ;  bf 
the  second  he  opened  their  mouths,  that  they  might  speak  Ireely  (that  is*  pro* 
mised  them  freedom  of  speech)  ;  by  the  third  he  cleaned  the  mat.  oe  wudi 
they  were  to  sit,  from  the  blood  diat  had  been  spilt  on  both  atdes.**  It  Is  ob- 
servable, that  the  Indian  Council  refused  to  hear  the  French*  or  to  giie  thssa  sa 
answer,  but  in  presence  of  the  commissioners  from  Albany.  Bniyas,  a  Jesait» 
one  of  the  three  French  commissioners,  offering  a  belt,  in  token  of  nis  rfediwf 
to  stay  with  them,  tlie  Grand  Council  iimnediately  rejected  it»  saying*  **  Ws 
have  already  accepted  Corlear's  belt,  by  which  he  oiers  pastors  to  ~ 
Ibid.    See  Charlevoiz,  Nouv.  France,  ii.  238. 

6  Sullivan,  883.    Sewall,  MS.  Diary.    He  had  been  president  of  the  . 
of  Maine.    He  was  a  magistrate  in  Massachusetts  40  yeani.    Judge  I 
describes  him  as  *'  a  very  good  husbandman,  and  a  very  good  ChiiatSm,  and  • 
good  counsellor."    Fairfield  [MS.  Journal]  says,  he  was  **  deputy  governor  If 
choice  at  the  anniversary  election  8  years  together ;  and  three  timee  be  W 

•        chosen  to  the  same  office  after  the  Revolution.    He  was  chief  justiee  ttf  As 
court  of  oyer  and  terminer  held  at  Chariestown ;  and  had  a  chief  hand,  i 
God,  in  putting  an  end  to  the  troubles  under  which  (he  eoantiy  noaned 
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1700. 

The  coast  of  Carolina  was  now  infested  with  pirates.  Several  c»roiiiiftfai- 
ships,  belonging  to  Charlestown,  were  taken,  and  kept  as  prizes,  ^^^J^|^J^ 
but  the  crews  were  sent  ashore.  In  a  quarrel  at  leneth  among 
those  freebooters  about  the  division  of  the  spoil,  nine  Englishmen 
were  turned  adrift  in  a  long  boat.  Landing  at  Sewee  bay,  and 
travelling  thence  to  Charlestown,  they  were  there  recognized  by 
three  masters  of  ships,  on  whose  testimony  they  were  instantly 
taken  up,  tried,  and  condemned ;  and  seven  out  of  nine  suffered 
death.^ 

During  the  autumn,  a  dreadful  hurricane  did  great  damage  to  Hankuie 
Charlestown,   and  threatened  its  total  destruction.    The  sea,  ^^^^''^^ 
rushing  in  with  amazing  impetuosity,  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  ^^^ 
fly  to  die  second  stories  of  their  bouses,  where  they  generally 
were  secure.     A  large  vessel,  belonging  to  Glasgow,  which  had 
come  from  Darien  with  a  part  of  the  unfortunate  Scotch  settlers, 
and  was  riding  at  anchor  off  the  bar,  was  driven  from  her  anchor, 
and  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  sand  banks ;  and  every  soul  on 
board  perished.    Additional  calamities  befel  the  capital  of  Caro-  ^|^^|^^ 
lina.     A  fire  broke  out,  and  laid  most  of  it  in  ashes.    The  small  tberdeio- 
pox  raged  through  the  town,  and  proved  fatal  to  multitudes.     To  ^^^- 
complete  the  distress,  an  infectious  distemper  swept  off  an  in- 
cremble  number  of  people.' 

A  provincial  library  was  established  in  Charlestown,  Carolina,  s.  Caroiiiui 
by  the  munificence  of  the  k)rds  proprietors  and  of  the  Rev.  ^^^^* 
Thomas  Bray.' 

The  assembly  of  New  York  passed  an  act  against  Jesuits  and  Act  of  New 
Popish  priests.    The  preamble  states,  that  divers  of  them  have  ^^^  ^°^ 
come  of  late,  and  for  some  time  have  had  their  residence  in  the 
remote  parts  of  this  province,  and  other  adjacent  colonies,  and 
had  by  wicked  and  subtil  insinuations,  industriously  laboured  to 

1  Hewatt,  i.  141.  The  crew,  which  had  entered  on  a  course  of  piracy,  was 
eompoaed  of  45  persons  from  different  nations.  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Portu- 
gese, and  Indians ;  who  manned  a  ship  for  the  purpose  at  die  Havana,  llie 
EngKshmen,  being  the  weakest  party  in  the  quvrel,  were  of  course  the  suf- 
ferers* 

8  Hewatt,  i.  142.  «  Happily  few  fives  were  lost  hi  town,"  by  die  hunicane. 
Amonff  those  who  died  of  the  disease,  were  chief  Justice  Bohun,  Samuel  Mar- 
shall me  episcopal  deigvman,  John  Ely  die  receiver  general,  Edward  Rawlins 
die  prevost  marshal,  vSL  above  half  of  me  members  of  assonbly.  "  Never  had 
die  colony  been  visited  with  such  general  distress  and  moilality.  Discouragement 
and  despair  sat  on  every  countenance."  Many  of  the  survivors  tho^;fat  cf 
abandoning  die  country ;  and  having  heard  of  the  flourishhig  state  of  Pennsyl^ 
▼ania,  they,  in  the  moment  of  despondency,  determined  to  retire  to  tha^  colony 
widi  die  remainder  of  dieir  fimiilles  and  effects.  See  Drayton,  S.  Car.  204.  I 
follow  Hewatt,  who  puts  diese  dinsters  «  m  the  last  year  of  the  17di  cen- 
tury." 

3  MSkPs  Retrospect,  IL  ses. 
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1700.    seduce  the  Indians  from  tlieir  due  obedience  to  his  majesty^  and 

excite  thetn  to  sedition,  rebellion,  and  open  hostility  against  ins 

majesty's   government.     The  act  required  every   ecclesiastical 

person,  receiving  his  ordination  from  any  authority  derived  fiom 

the  Pope  or  See  of  Rome,  now  residing  within  this  province,  to 

depart  out  of  it  before  the  first  day  of  November.*     The  legist 

of  Mawa-    lature  of  Mssachusetts  passed  an  act  against  Jesuits  and  Popish 

chu>«ptt8       priests ;  requiring  them  to  depart  from  the  province  by  the  lOlh 

Jesuits.       of  September.'    This  legislature   also   passed    an    act  for  die 

erection  of  prisons  in  each  county  town  in  die  province.' 
Maryland         The  general   assembly  of  Mar}'land  passed   an  act  for  the 
church  act  service  of  Almiglity  God,  and  establishment  of  religioo  in  thb 

province  according  to  the  church  of  England.^ 
Popaiation       Boston,  at  this  time,  contained  about  1000  houses^  and  above 
of  Boston.    7000  souls.* 

The  white  inhabitants  of  Carolina  were  6600.* 
Settlement        The  French  fort  of  Naxoat,  on  St.  John's  river  in  Acadie, 
removed,     ^as  abandoned  by  the  French  ;  and  the  entire  settlement  trans- 
ferred to  Port  Royal.'' 
Volantown.      A  township  that  had  been  granted  by  the  legislature  of  Con- 
necticut to  petitioners,  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  name  of 
Voluntown.® 

1  Trott,  Laws  of  N,  York,  No.  12.     Smith,  N.  York,  47. 

3  Massachufietts  Laws.  The  reason  assigned  for  thU  law  is  aunflar  to  that 
for  the  like  law  in  New  York.  Such  Jesuits  and  Popish  priests,  "  as  Imwe  lately 
come,  or  for  some  time  have  had  their  residence  in  the  remote  fiarts  of  thv 

firovince,  and  other  adjacent  territories,  have  endeavoured  to  seduce  the  Indiaiis 
rom  their  obedience  to  the  king  of  England,  and  to  excite  thesa  to  boslilitSes 
against  his  government.** 

3  Ibid. 

4  Trott,  Laws  Brit.  Plantations,  Jlrt.  Maryuuvd.  This  act  was  confinned  ii 
1702.     It  is  similar  to  the  Church  Act  of  South  Carolina. 

5  Mather,  Magnal.  b.  1.  31,  32.  The  language  of  Dr.  Mather  b:  ''The 
small  pox  has  four  times  been  a  great  plague  upon  us  ...  In  one  twelve 
month,  about  one  thousand  of  our  neighbours  have  one  way  or  other  bMn 
carried  unto  their  long  home ;  and  yet  we  are,  after  all,  many  more  than  7000 
souls  of  us  at  this  hour  living  on  the  spot.  Ten  times  has  the  fire  made  noiaUe 
ruins  among  us ;  but  the  rums  have  mostly  and  quickly  been  rebuUt  I  siqn 
pose,  that  many  more  than  a  thousand  houses  are  to  be  seen  on  this  little  piece 
of  ground." 

o  Drayton,  S.  Carolina,  103. 

7  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  ii.  254.  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  185.  The  reasons  ai- 
signcd  by  Charlevoix  for  this  measure  are,  that  the  fort  of  Naxoat  was  inade- 
quate to  the  defence  of  the  French  settlements  on  St.  John's  river ;  and  tbott 
of  Acadie  could  receive  no  other  succours ;  that  the  frequent  overflowing  of  the 
river  St.  John  did  not  permit  any  fixed  settlements  there ;  that  the  mouth  d 
that  river  was  of  very  difficult  access,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  winds  and 
the  violence  of  currents ;  and  that  the  port  was  so  small,  that  three  ships  coidd 

*  not  conveniently  anchor  there. 

8  Trumbull,  i.  403,  404.  On  the  petition  of  captain  Thomas  LeffinsweH  of 
Norwich,  and  Mr.  John  Frink  of  Stonington,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  othen, 
the  general  assembly  had,  in  1696,  granted  them  a  township  of  six  miles  square, 
to  be  taken  up  in  the  conquered  lands.  This  township,  having  been  Mireyed, 
was  now  conumed. 
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Though  the  Swedes  and  Dutch,  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  had     1700. 
some  ministers  settled  among  them,  the  English  had  none  until  v^^v^w/ 
this  year ;  when  the  rev.  IMr.  Evans  was  sent  from  England  to  EpiKopai 
Philadelphia  by  bishop  Compton.     This  tlierefore  is  the  epoch  J^Ji^J^ 
of  the  introduction  of  the  episcopal   service  into  that  colony.  intoPemi- 
After  that  service  began  to  be  performed,  a  numerous  congre-  ■yi^""- 
gation  attended  the  public  worship.     It  was  composed  chiefly 
of  persons,  who,  a  tew  years  before,  had  separated  from  the 
Foxian  Quakers,  and  who  now  jomed  entirely  with  the  episcopal 
church.* 

Iberville,  returning  early  this  year,  took  possession  anew  of  The  FreDcii 
the  Mississippi,  and  constructed  upon  the  margin  of  the  river  a  •■^*  powei- 
small  fort,  in  which  he  placed  4  pieces  of  cannon,  and  left  about  of  the  Mis- 
40  men,  and  committed  it  to  the  care  of  M.  Bienville,  his  "•s^ppi- 
brother.     The  reasons  assigned  for  renewing  the  act  of  posses- 
sion were,  that  M.  d'  Iberville  learned,  on  his  return  from  France, 
than  an  English  corvette  of  12  guns  had  entered  the  Mississippi 
in  September  of  the  preceding  year,  and  that  M.  Bienville,  m 
sounding  the  mouths  of  that  river,  had  met  this  vessel  20  leagues 
from  the  sea,^  and  threatened  the  commander  if  he  did  not  with- 
draw, to  compel  him ;  that  the  menace  produced  the  proper 
effect,  but  that  the  English,  as  they  withdrew,  said,  they  would 
reium  with  stronger  forces,  that  it  was  more  than  50  years  since 
they  had  discovered  that  country,  and  that  they  had  a  greater 
right  to  it  than  the  French.     Iberville  was  informed,  at  the  same 
time,  that  other  Englishmen  had  been  among  the  Chickasaws, 
with  whom  they  had  had  trade  in  peltry  and  slaves,  and  that, 
through  their  -solicitation,  those  Indians  had  killed  a  French  ec- 
clesiastic.^ 

The  principal  design  of  the  French,  in  this  projected  settle-  Design  of 
ment,  is  supposed  to  have  been,  to  open  a  communication  from  Wte/«et. 
the  mouth  ot  the  ftfississippi  to  their  colony  in  Canada,  and  thus  tiemeDt 
hem  in  the  English  colonies,  so  as  to  engross  the  whole  Indian  ^^' 
trade  to  themselves.^    France  being  about  this  time  engaged  in 

1  Humphreys,  Hist.  Account,  146.  Stiles,  Lit.  Diary.  In  two  yean*  time, 
above  600  persons  frequented  the  Church.  They  petitioned  king  Wmiam  for 
some  stipend  for  their  nuniiiter ;  and  his  n^esty  aUowed  him  £50  sterling,  and 
£80  to  a  schoolmaster  at  Philadelphia.  The  schism  among  the  Qoakers  was 
made  by  George  Keith,  one  of  their  speakers,  about  1691.  See  an  account  of 
it  in  Proud,  i.  c.  xi.  The  people  of  Chester  county  built  an  episcopal  church  in 
1702,  "  at  the  sole  expence  of  private  subscription  of  the  church  members." 
It  was  *'  a  very  good  brick  fabric,  one  of  the  neatest  on  the  continent."  Humph. 

9  Hence  called  Detour  ata  Jingiois. 

3  Charlevoix,  ii.  257—260.  Coxe,  Carolana,  81, 115.  Coxe  says,  that  Iber- 
ville afterwards  returned  to  France  for  &rthcr  reinforcements,  but  on  his  third 
▼oyaM  back  to  Biloxi  he  died. 

4  Anderson,  a.  d.  1698 ;  who  says,  this  was  their  "  principal  intention,  as  has 
since  plainly  appeared."  Du  Pratz  [i.  8.]  says,  the  first  colony  that  selUed 
there  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  Canadians.    Univ.  Hist.  [xl.  282.]  says. 
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1700.     a  war  with  the  English  and  their  confederates  in  Europe,  this 
K^'s^^^  and  another  small  setdement  in  the  same  quarter,  for  want  of 

seasonable  and  necessary  supplies,  were  deserted.^ 
Quotat  as-        Apprehensions  being  entertained,  that  the  province  of  New 
sigoed  to     York  was  still  liable  to  incursions  from  the  French  and  Indon^ 
^^coio-      q^Q(Q3  Qf  Q|g„  yf^Ye  assigned  to  be  furnished  from  the  several 

colonies  as  far  south  as  Virginia,  in  case  of  an  attack.* 

The  meeting  house  of  the  Friends,  or  quakers,  was  htiih  at 

Newpoit.^    The  first  church  in  Windham,  and  tbe  first  in  LeiM- 

non,  Connecticut,  were  g<ithcred.^ 

1701. 

New  char-  WiLLiAM  Penn,  the  proorietarv  of  Pennsylvania,  retuniecf  to 
urof  Penn-  England.  The  charter  of  Pennsylvania  havine  been  surrendered 
fy  Tama.  ^^  ^.^  ^^  ^^^  assembly  the  preceding  year,  he,  just  before  his 
departure,  presented  to  the  province  their  last  cnaiter  of  pdvi- 


Philadfll. 
pbia. 


leges ;  which  was  accepted  by  the  assembly .'^     He  also  gave  a 
charter  of  pri\nleges  to  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia.^ 

all  the  buildings  which  the  French  had  at  this  time  in  Canada  cooMed  of  a 
few  straif^gl^  houses,  belonging  to  some  French  Canadnini,  who  had  beoi 
fettled  among  the  Illinois ;  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  MiniarippI ;  and  amiJhn 
fort,  which  was  their  head  quarters,  on  the  Bay  of  BUoxi.    The  anthon  of  tbe 
Enc^dopedie  Mediodique  represent  the  setUeraent  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mhrif- 
sippi  as  desLnied  morehr  to  insure  powession :  **  Le  Miariarippi  fat  leeaaMi ; 
les  premiers  londemcns  d'  une  colonic  jctt^s  sur  ses  boids,  et  cm  isrt  bfttioav 
en  assurer  la  possession  aux  Francois."    Encyc.  Meth.  Commeioe»  Jri,  Com* 
PAGNiE  Du  Mississippi  ou  dk  la  LonisiAjnc.    In  JeflRujri'  aap  of  Hie 
Mississippi,  '*  Ruins  of  Fort  la  Boylage,  the  First  Settlement  nade  ie  lltO," 
are  placed  on  the  river,  below  Detour  Anglois. 

1  Coze,  Carolana,  81.  Univ.  Hist.  [xl.  288.]  says,  that  rberviHe  ntamed  for 
a  third  time  to  Louisiana  in  1702,  and  becan  a  settlement  upon  the  Mobile,  of 
which  Bienville  was  commandant ;  and  that  he  abandoned  the  poet  at  BAnii, 
canying  to  the  new  settlement  all  its  inhabitants. 

9  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  i.  807.  «  There  was,  however,  no  oppottmiitj  ibr 
■aflbrding  this  assistance,  as  the  New  Yorkers  took  care  to  ■"•*^*«fc*  a  cood 
understanding  with  the  French  and  Indians,  for  the  benefit  of  trade.'*  IwL 
See  Tables. 

3  Adams,  N.  Eng.  18S.  Theh  yeariy  meeting,  until  governor  CoddmsCoo'i 
death,  in  1678,  was  holden  at  his  house ;  and  he  died  a  member  of  dut  bo3f . 

4  Pr.  Stiles'  MS.    Trumbull,  Conn.  ii.  186. 

5  Proud,  U.  448 — 450 ;  Golden,  p.  ii.  275—282 ;  where  this  charter  is  fatfeited 
entire.  See  also  Franklin's  Pennsylvania.  The  charter  was  presented  on  the 
day  of  its  date,  28  October,  1701 ;  "  the  Council,  the  Assembly  of  the  Ptoriiieet 
and  several  of  the  piindiMd  inhabitajits  of  PliUadelphia,  attending."  Having 
been  '*  distinctly  read  in  Assembly,  and  the  whole  and  every  part  thereof^  ap- 
proved of,  and  agreed  to,"  it  was  *<  thankfully  "  received  the  same  day.  It  was 
rejected,  however,  by  the  territories.  See  a.  d.  1703.  By  thia  dutfter  "  no 
person  inhabiting  Uiis  province  or  territories,  who  shall  confe«  and  acknowledge 
one  Almighty  God,  the  Creator,  Upholder,  and  Ruler  of  the  world ;  aoMl  prafios 
himself  obliged  to  live  quietly  under  dvil  government,  shall  be  in  any  caee  mo- 
lested or  prejudiced  in  his  person  or  estate,  because  of  his  conscientUMis  per- 
suasion or  piactice :  And  all  persons,  who  profess  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  fSm 
Saviour  of  the  world,  shall  be  capable  to  serve  this  government  in  any  e^Mdly • 
promismg,  when  lawfully  required,  allegiance  to  the  idng  &c." 

«  Proud,  i.  451, 452.    BeUmap,  Biog.  iL  448.    By  tUs  charter  PUhdelphfe 
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The  assembly  of  Virginia  passed  an  act  for  better  strengthen-     1701. 
ing  the  frontiers,  and  discovering  the  approaches  of  an  enemy.   \^-v-^w/ 
By  this  act  encouragements  were  given  to  cohabitations  upon  the 
land  frontiers  within  this  government.    The  act  provided,  that  ^^^^ 
there  should  be  granted  to  every  certain  number  of  men,  who  ^""^ 
should  enter  into  societies  and  agree  to  undertake  such  cohabita- 
tions, any  quantity  of  land,  not  under  the  quantity  of  10,000 
acres,  nor  exceeding  30,000,  upon  any  of  the  frontiers  within  this 
government,  wherever  it  shall  be  found,  not  legally  taken  up  or 
possessed  by  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects.^ 

The  assembly  of  Carolina  imposed  a  duty  of  three  farthings  a  j^  dotjim.  * 
skin,  exported  by  residents,  but  double,  if  sent  out  in  English  posed  by 
vessels  ;   but  the  commissioners  of  plantations  remonstrated  to  *^*'®*"*** 
the  proprietaries  of  the  province  against  it,  as  a  great  discourage- 
ment to  the  trade  of  England.' 

The  churches  in  Connecticut  having  become  numerous,  and  TaleCol- 
the  calls  for  a  learned  ministry  urgent,  and  great  inconvenience  ^^ndedi 
attending  the  education  of  youths  at  the  distant  college  in  Cam- 
bridge ;  a  number  of  ministers  had,  for  some  time,  entertained 
the  design  of  founding  a  college  in  their  own  colony.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  design,  ten  of  the  principal  ministers  in  Connecticut, 
having  been  nominated  and  agreed  on  to  stand  as  trustees,  to 
fiMind,  erect,  and  govern  a  college,  had,  the  preceding  year, 
formed  themselves  into  a  body,  and  founded  the  projected  semi- 
nary. Doubts  arising,  whetlier  the  trustees  were  vested  with  a 
legal  capacity  for  the  holding  of  lands,  and  whether  private 
donations  and  contributions  would  be  adequate  to  the  purpose, 
application  was  made  to  the  general  assembly  for  a  charter  of 
incorporation.  The  petition  represented,  *^  that  fixmi  a  sincere 
regard  to,  and  zeal  for,  upholding  the  Protestant  religion,  by  a 
succession  of  learned  and  orthodox  men,  they  had  proposed  that 
a  collegiate  school  should  be  erected  in  this  colony,  wherein 
youth  shouM  be  instructed  in  all  parts  of  leammg,  to  qualify 
them  for  public  employments  in  church  and  civil  state."  The 
assembly,  at  their  session  in  October  this  year,  prompt  to  en- 
courage the  laudable  and  pious  design,  incorporated  the  trustees 
nominated,  granting  them  a  charter,  and  vesting  them  with  oil  '?^^'  * 
the  requisite  powers  and  privileges }  and  made  them  an  annual  ' 

grant  of  £120.  Strengthened  by  the  powers  of  their  charter, 
and  animated  by  the  countenance  of  the  le^Iature,  the  trustees 

wu  constituted  a  city,  the  government  of  wfaicfa  wm  conunitted  to  a  llayor 
and  Recorder,  8  Aklermen,  and  12  Common  Comidl  men ;  and  endowed  Witfi 
divers  privilegee  and  immunities»  for  iti  reculation  and  government  It  is  in- 
serted in  Proud*  Appendix,  No.  vz,  and  m  Golden,  f.u.  262—274.  CoUen 
[ib.  199— 283.1  has  preserved  «  A  collection  of  Charten,  and  other  PttWc  Aetr 
relating  to  die  Province  of  Pennsylwiia.'^ 

1  Laws  of  Viiidnia,  20f-212. 

2  Chafanen,  W4. 
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1701.     met  at  ^aybrook  in  November  ;  and  chose  the   Rev.  Abrainm 
,,^-vw/   Piersou,  of  Killingworth,  rector  of  the  college  ;  made  rules  (ur 
to  be  at       its  general  government  -  and  instruction;  and,   for  the  present, 
Saybrook.     appointed  it  to  be  at  Say brook.^ 

PopuiaUon       The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  English  American  colofiies, 
ofibecoio-  about  the  commencement  of  this  ceotuiy,    was    estimated  at 

262,000.3 
The  FWe         The  Five  Nations  put  all  their  hunting  lands  under  the  pio- 
lands  ander  tection  of  tlie  English.^    The  assembly  of  New  York,  premisiDg 
the  protec-   that  it  would  be  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  the 
EnsiUb!^^    province,  tliat  the  Five  Nations  of  Indians  should   be  instructed 
in  the  Protestant  Religion,  passed  an  act,  granting  i&60  a  year  to 
Bernard  us  Freeman,  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Scheoectad/,  as 
his  salary  for  instructing  those  Indians,  and  J&i5  a  year  for  his 
charge  and  expense.'* 
Ministers.        The  number  of  ministers  in  New  England  was  about  120.* 
Newfound-       The  Newfoundland  fishery  employed,  this  year,  121  vessels, 
land  fishery,  collectively  amounting  to  nearly  8000  tons  burden.^ 
Congress  at      A  provisional  treaty  having  been  signed  the  preceding  year,  a 
Montreal     congrcss  of  French  and  Indians  was  holden  on  the  4tb  of  August 
at  Montreal,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded.^ 


1  President  Clap,  Hist.  Yale  College.  Trumbull,  i.  b.  1.  c.  19.  The 
of  founding  a  college  was  first  concerted  in  169S,  by  Rev.  MeastB.  Ffeqwinc  of 
New  Haven,  Andrew  of  Milford,  and  Russcl  of  Urauford.  The  minisltfn  nomi- 
nated as  trustees  were,  James  Noyes  of  Stonineton,  Israel  Chauncjr  of  Stntford, 
Thomas  Buckinsfaam  of  Saybrook,  Abraham  Pierson  of  Killuurwofdl*  Saiannl 
Mather  of  Wincbor,  Samuel  Andrew  of  Milford,  Timothy  Woowiridge  of  Hart- 
ford, James  Pierpoint  of  New  Haven,  Noadiah  RumcI  of  Ifiddletown,  and 
Joseph  Webb  of  Fairfield.  The  form  of  laying  the  foundation  was  tbb:  Eadh 
of  the  ten  ministers  gave  a  number  of  books,  and,  laying  them  on  a  Ubla,  pro- 
nounced words  to  this  effect :  *'  1  give  these  t>ooks  for  the  founding  of  a  coUega 
in  this  colony."  About  40  volumes  in  folio  were  thus  given.  Several  otlwr 
donations,  both  of  books  and  money,  were  soon  af^er  made.  Before  tbe  petilioa 
for  a  charter  was  heard  by  the  assembly,  the  Hon.  James  Fitch  of  Norwich,  ooe 
of  the  council,  gave  a  tract  of  land  in  Killingly,  of  about  600  acresi,  and  all  Um 
glass  and  nails  that  should  be  necessaiy  to  build  a  college  house  and  ball.  Tha 
annual  grant  of  the  assembly  was  equal  to  about  £60  sterling.     See  1717. 

3  Humphreys,  Hist.  Account,  41—43.     See  Tables. 

3  Pownall,  Administration  of  the  Colonies,  169. 

4  Trott,  Laws  of  N.  York,  No.  7.  The  preamble,  referring  to  Mr.  Fieemaa, 
states,  that  he  had  for  some  time  made  "  and  does  still  make  it  his  great  itady 
to  instruct  them  therein." 

^Trumbull,  Century  Sermon,  15.  New  Hampshire  contained  4  mimiten; 
Province  of  Maine,  1 ;  Massachusetts,  86 ;  Connecticut,  28. 

6  Brit.  Emp.  i.  168.  The  statement  is,  121  ships  and  vessels  of  7;991  tmi 
burden ;  2,727  men  on  board  ;  993  boats,  belonging  to  the  ships  and  to  tbe  iB> 
habitants ;  the  returns,  216,320  quintal:*  of  fish,  and  3798  hogsheads  of  tnin  or 
liver  oil.  The  number  of  fishing  stages  was  544 ;  the  number  of  men,  womea* 
children,  and  servants,  employed  in  curing  the  fish,  was  8581 . 

^  Chailevoix,  Nouv.  France,  ii.  270—288.  Univ.  Hist  xl.  142, 143.  Wynae, 
1.  480,  481.  On  a  plain  without  the  city  there  was  erected,  on  this  occasion,  a 
theatre,  128  feet  long  and  72  broad,  at  the  end  of  which  was  raised  a  hip 
covered  box  [une  sale  couverte]  for  the  ladies  and  all  people  of  fashion  in  tw 
rity.    De  Callieres,  attended  by  all  his  principal  ofileers,  and  ItOO  Indianf,  weit 


The  Assiento  Company,  or  the  Company  of  Guinea,  for  trans-'    1701. 
porting  negroes  into  the  Spanish  setdements  in  America,  was  \^-v^w/ 
established.^ 

A  court  of  chancery  was  organized  in  the  province  of  New  Court  of 
York,  agreeable  to  the  special  direction  of  the  lords  of  Trade.*     CUanceiy. 

The  legislature  of  Massachusselts  passed  an  act  to  encourage  Mast.  act. 
the  sowing  and  well  manufacturing  of  hemp  within  the  province.^  BdMonain* 
The  representatives  of  Boston  were  requested  to  promote  the  to  supresa 
encouraging  of  bringing  into  the  colony  white  servants,  and  to  °^  ^* 
put  a  period  to  negro  slavery.* 

The  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  Socpiop^ 
was  established  in  England.^  Gotpd. 

M.  D' Iberville,  navigating  the  Mississippi,  discovered  the  nation  Natches 
and  country  of  the  Natches  Indians.^  Indiana. 

The  earl  of  Bellomont,  died  at  New  York.''    William  Stough-  DeaUia. 
ton  died  at  Dorchester,  about  70  years  of  age.^ 

teated  id  order  within  the  rails  of  the  theatre,  which  were  surrounded  by  soldiers 
under  arms.  After  an  introductory  speech  by  Callieres,  on  the  benefits  of  peace, 
each  Indian  chief  presented  to  hun  his  prisoners,  with  a  belt  of  wampum  ;  and 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  sisned  by  88  deputies,  from  the  Iroquois  and  yarious 
nations.  The  great  pipe  of  peace  was  then  smoked.  TV  Deum  was  sung;  the 
neat  ketUes  in  which  three  oxen  had  been  boiled  were  produced  [**ou  Ton 
lait  boiJlir  trois  boeufs"]  ;  and  the  meat  was  served  up  to  each,  with  great  order 
and  decorum.  The  ceremony  was  concluded  with  disehaiges  of  artulefy,  bon- 
fires, and  illuininations. 

I  £ncyck>p.  Methodique,  Commerce*  ^JSrt,  Compaonis  De  L'Assikkts. 
The  treaty  for  this  company  was  signed  at  Madrid  27  Augwtt,  1701,  and  ratified 
by  the  long  of  France,  September,  1702.  It  is  entitled  «  Traits  fidt  entre  les 
deus  rois  tris-chr^tien  et  catholique,  avec  k  eompagtue  royale  de  OuhUe, 
etabUe  en  France  concemant  Tintrodiiction  des  N^gres  dans  TAmerique."  See 
Alcedo  y  Herrera,  Aviso  Historico,  225. 

8  Smith,  N.  Yoik,  i.  98 ;  *<  to  sit  the  first  Thursday  in  every  month.*' 

3  Massachusetts  Laws. 

4  Boston  Records,  2  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  viii.  184. 

5  Humphreys,  Hist  Account,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  Charter  of  the  Soeie^, 
given  by  Wiluam  III,  on  the  application  of  archbishop  Tenison.  This  arch- 
bishop was  the  first  president  of  the  society,  to  which  he  gave  an  annual  bounty 
of  £50  during  his  lite,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  it  £1000  toward  the  mainte* 
nance  of  the  first  bishop,  who  should  be  aetUed  in  America. 

6  Alcedo,  Art.  Natches. 

7  Smith,  N.  York,  i.  97.  On  his  arrival  at  Massachusetts,  as  governor,  in 
1699,  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  respect ;  and  he  took  every  method  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  people.  He  was  condescending,  af&ble  and  cour- 
teous, and  rendered  himself  very  popular  in  his  government.  Short  as  was  his 
administration,  he  obtained  a  larger  sum,  as  a  salary  and  ^tuity,  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.  **  He  remained  but  14  months  in  the  province,  and  the  grants 
made  by  the  general  court  amounted  to  £2600  lawful  money,  or  £1875  sterUng." 
Soon  aiter  the  session  in  May,  1700,  he  took  leave  of  Bfassachusetts,  and  went 
to  New  York.  Hutchinson,  ii.  c.  2;  where  there  is  an  account  of  his  adminis- 
tmtion  in  Massachusetts.  An  account  of  the  administration  in  New  York,  firom 
tiie  time  of  lord  Bellomont's  arrival  there  as  governor,  in  1697,  including  tha 
time  of  his  residence  in  Massachusetts,  until  his  return  to  New  York,  is  in  Smith, 
i.  92 — 97.  **  His  lordship  had  no  occasion  to  meet  the  assembly  after  the  sum- 
mer of  the  year  1700,  and  then  indeed  litUe  else  was  done,  than  to  pass  a  few 
laws."    He  died  5  March,  1701. 

8  Hutchinson,  ii.  128.    He  ma  a  ton  ^  eoloiiel  Stvnghtoiii  who  had  the 
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1702. 

King  William  HI.  died,  in  the  52d  year  of  his  ace,  and  was 

succeeded  by  Anoe  princess  of  Denmark,  daughter  oi  James  11.^ 

June  11.  Joseph  Dudley  arrived  at  Massachusetts,  with  a  commissioii 

^"'^Diid-    ^^^  queen  Anne  to  be  captain  general  and  governor  in  chief 

C^.*      *    over  that  province.     In  his  first  speech  to  the  council  and  assem- 

jg^      bly,  he  informed  the  house  of  representatives,  that  he  was  com- 

Fifft  speech  manded  b^  her  majesty  to  observe  to  them,  "  that  there  is  no 
ifl^iiiid^  other  province  or  government,  belonging  to  the  crown  of  England, 
lembij.       except  this,  where  there  is  not  provided  a  fit  and  convenient 
house  for  the  reception  of  the  governor,  and  a  settled,  stated 
salary  for  tlie  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretaiy,  judges, 
and  all  other  officers ;  which  therefore  is  recommended  to  you. 
And  since  this  province  is  so  particularly  favoured  by  the  crown 
in  more  instances  than  one,  their  more  ready  obedience  is  justly 
expected  in  this  and  all  other  occasions." 
Aniwer  of       The  house,  in  their  answer  the  next  day,  observed :  "  As  for 
the  bouie.    {jjose  points  which,  in  obedience  to  her  majesty's  command,  your 
Excellency  has  laid  before  this  house,  we  shall  proceed  with  aQ 
convenient  speed  to  the  consideration  of  them.''     Having  re- 
solved, that  me  sum  of  £500  be,  at  this  time,  presented  otit  of 
the  public  treasury  to  the  governor,  the  house,  in  their  answer  to 
some  parts  of  his  speech,  observed  :  ''  As  to  settling  a  salary  for 
the  governor,  it  is  altogether  new  to  us ;  nor  can  we  think  it 
agreeable  to  our  present  Constitution,  but  we  shall  be  ready  to  do 
according  to  our  ability,  what  may  be  proper  on  our  part  for 
the  support  of  the  government."     Shortly  after,  the  governor 


chief  command  of  the  Massachusetts  forces  io  the  Pequod  war.  Mr.  Stougfaton 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1650.  Having  studied  divinihr,  he  became 
an  eminent  preacher,  but  was  never  settled  in  the  ministry.  His  Elcctioa 
Sermon  is  pronounced  to  be  "  one  of  the  best  that  was  printed  duiing  this'coi- 
tury."  In  1671  he  was  chosen  a  magistrate,  and  in  1677  he  was  appointed  an 
agent  to  the  court  of  great  Great  Britain.  [See  that  year.]  Under  the  new 
charter  of  William  and  Mary,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  governor,  and,  when 
Sir  William  Phips  left  the  government,  was  the  commander  in  chief;  and  the 
affairs  of  the  province  were  wisely  conducted  under  his  administratioQ.  When 
lord  Bellomont  died,  he  took  the  chair,  and  continued  in  it  until  his  own  death. 
He  was  also  chief  justice  of  the  province.  "  He  was  nine  years  lieutenant 
governor,  and  six  of  them  commander  in  chief.  He  experienced  the  two  ex- 
trcmes  of  popular  and  absolute  government ;  and  not  only  himself  approved  of 
a  mean  between  both,  but  was  better  qualified  to  recommend  it,  by  a  discreet 
administration,  to  the  people  of  the  province."  The  college  which  he  built  at 
Cambridge  in  1698,  stood  almost  a  century ;  a  new  one  has  heen  built  near  the 

Elace  where  that  stood,  and  bears  his  name.    The  epitaph  on  his  monument 'in 
>orchester,  which  is  still  fairly  legible,  is  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ii.  10.    <*  He 
was  interred  at  Dorchester  with  great  honour  and  solemnity,  and  with  him  mudi 
of  New  England's  gloiy."    Fairfield,  MS.  Diary.    Harris,  Account  of  Dorchfit- 
ter,  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  180.    Eliot,  Biog. 
1  Hist,  of  William  Ul.    SmoUett,  Eng.  b.  i.  c.  7. 
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directed  that  the  Speaker  and  Representatives  should  be  sent  for     1702. 
up  to  the  council  chamber ;  and,  after  expressing  his  regret  and  n^^v-^w/ 
disappointment  at  their  procedure,  and  observing  that  there  was 
a  necessity  of  his  seeing  the  other  province  and  the  frontiers,  Gorernor 
dismissed  them,  "  not  doubting,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "  but  you  diimissei 
will  think  better,  and  proceed  with  all  cheerfulness  at  our  next  bj^.  . 
meeting,  in  every  thing  that  imports  her  majesty's  service,  your 
own  honour,  and  the  preservation  of  the  province."^ 

Here  commenced  the  dispute  between  the  governor  and  the  BetnniiifiK 
general  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  upon  the  claims  of  the  one  of^»i»««« 
and  the  rights  of  thcj  other,  which  lasted  more  than  70  years. 
It  was  a  Gordian  knot,  which  could  not  be  untied ;  but  which 
was  severed  at  the  Revolution. 

A  rupture  having  taken  place  between  England  and  Spain,  EzpediUon 
governor  Moore  of  Carolina  proposed  to  the  assembly  an  expe-  ^(^1*"*°' 
dition  against  the  Spanish  settlement  at  St.  Augustine.     A  great  agalnft  St 
majority  declaring  lor  the  expedition,  the  sum  of  iC2000  sterling  Aai«»tine. 
was  voted  for  the  service  of  the  war.     Six  hundred  Indians  were 
engaged,^  and  600  provincial  militia  were  raised  ;  and  schooners 
and  merchant  ships  were  impressed  for  transports.     The  forces, 
having  assembled  at  Port  Royal  which  was  the  place  of  general 
rendezvous,  embarked  there  in  September,  with  the  governor  at 
their  head.     The  Spaniards,  apprized  of  the  design,  had  made 
preparation  for  their  defence.      While  the  governor  with  the 
main  body  was  proceeding  by  sea  to  block  up  the  harbour, 
colonel  Daniel,  going  by  the  inland  passage  with  a  party  of  militia 
and  Indians,  was  to  make  a  descent  on  the  town  Irom  the  land. 
This  gallant  officer  lost  no  time;   but,  advancing  against  the 
town,  entered  and  plundered  it  before  the  governor  came  forward 
to  his  assistance.     The  Spaniards  seasonably  retired  to  the  castle, 
with  all  their  money  and  most  valuable  effects.     The  governor, 
on  his  arrival,  finding  it  impossible  to  dislodge  them,  for  the  want 
of  artillery,  despatched  colonel  Daniel  with  a  sloop  to  Jamaica,  to 
bring  cannon,  bombs,  and  mortars  for  attacking  the  castle ;  but, 
during  his  absence,  two  Spanish  ships,  appearing  off  the  mouth  of  it  proves 
the  harbour,  so  intimidated  the  governor,  that  he  instantly  raised  the  abortive. 

1  CoDection  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Great  and  General  Court  or  Assembly 
of  bis  Majesty's  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England ;  Con- 
taining several  Instructions  from  the  Crown  to  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  that 
Province,  for  fixing  a  Salary  on  the  Grovemour,  and  their  Determinations  there- 
on. As  also,  The  Methods  taken  by  the  Court  for  supporting  the  several 
Govemours,  since  the  arrival  of  the  present  Charter,  Printed  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Boston,  1729. In  1705,  the  Council  and  Repre- 
sentatives, in  a  Humble  Address  to  the  Queen,  vindicated  their  right  and  privi- 
lege, *'  from  time  to  time  to  raise  and  dispose  such  sum  and  sums  of  money,  as 
the  present  exigency  of  afl&irs  calls  for" — shaving  reference  here  <<  to  the  settttng 
of  fixed  salaries." 

9  The  Indians,  "  fond  of  wariike  exploits,  gladly  accepted  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nitioD  offered  them  for  their  aid."    Hewatt 
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17(^«    siege,  and  made  a  precipitate  retreat  by  land  to  CaroKnft.^    Uns 

v^-v-i^  ill  judged  expedition  entailed  a  debt  of  £6000  on  the  colony ; 

rimt  paper  for  the  discharge  of  which  a  bill  was  passed  bjr  the  pnMrin(»l 

CapSiniu°^  assembly  for  stamping  bills  of  credit,  which  were  to  be  sunk  io 

three  years  by  a  duty  laid  upon  liquors,  skins,  and  furs.     This 

was  the  first  paper  money  issued  in  Carolina.^ 
^.Carolina.      North  Carolina  contained,  at  this  time,  above  6000  souls.' 
E.  and  w.       The  proprietary  government  of  West  Jersey  was  reined  to 
Jenej        queen  Anne,  who  united  it  with  East  Jersey  under  one  governmeat 
anited.        ^ih  Countries  now  received  the  single  name  of  New  Jersey. 

Lord  Combury,  governor  of  New  York,  was  appointed  governor 

of  the  united  colony,  and  received  his  commissioD  and  iostnic- 
Episcopal  tions  from  the  queen.^  The  episcopal  church  was  mcrodboed 
®***"^'^**^     into  that  province  this  year.®    The  first  episoopal  oburofa  was 

built  in  Rhode  Island.^  The  assembly  of  New  York  passed  an 
scbcML^     act  for  the  encouragement  of  a  Grammar  School  ill  w  city  of 

New  York.^ 
Morteiitjr        An  uncommon  mortality  prevailed  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
In  N.  York.  Jq  ^hg  summer  of  this  year ;  which  distii^ished  it  as  **  the  time 

of  the  great  sickness."^  The  small  pox,  after  an  interval  of  13 
ETbos^o!    y^^^y  spread  through  the  town  of  Boston ;  and  swept  off  300  d 

the  inhabitants.® 
Towns  in-       Mansfield  and  Danbury,  in  Connecticut,  were  itacorponied.^ 

corporated.  ^.___ -. 

1  Hewatt,  i.  152 — 165.  Archdale,  28.  By  this  ingloriotu  retreat,  die  9ptidudB 
in  the  garruon  were  not  only  relieved,  but  the  Carolinian  shipa,  pimiiluM,  aai 
ammunition  fell  into  ttieir  hands.  Colonel  Daniel,  on  his  retnm,  steadBsJo  §at 
the  harbour  of  Augustine,  made  a  narrow  escape  from  the  enemy. 

9  Hewatt,  i.  155, 156.  Univ.  Hist  xxxix.  127.  For  five  or  rix  year*  after 
the  emission,  it  passed  in  the  country  at  the  same  value  ani  tate  widi  dia 
sterling  money  of  England. 

3  Humphreys,  Hist  Account,  128 ;  **  chiefly  English,  be^des  slaves.^ 

4  Smith,  N.  Jersey,  154,  211.  The  instruments  of  surrender  and  aceeptanoe, 
and  the  instructions  from  queen  Anne  to  lord  Combury,  are  inserted  ibid.  11 1— 
261.  The  Instructions  make  103  articles.  See  also  Humirfirejs»  Hbt  Ac- 
count, ISO. 

5  Stiles,  MS.  Literary  Diary.  A  considerable  congregatioa  was  gathered  at 
Burlington ;  where  a  church  was  begun  to  be  erected  the  next  year,  and  com- 
pleted in  1704,  when  **  divine  service  was  performed,  and  the  aacnment  ad- 
ministered in  it  to  a  large  congregation."  In  1708,  queen  Anne  sent  that  church* 
and  several  others  in  New  Jersey,  commimion  cloths,  silver  chalices  and  salvers, 
and  pulpit  cloths.  In  1704,  an  espiscopal  diurch  was  built  at  HopewdS,  in  fliat 
province.    Humphreys,  183 — 186. 

6  Humphreys,  62.  It  was  not  four  years  "  since  they  began,  to  assemble  lhett> 
selves  together  to  worship  God  alter  the  manner  of  the  Churdi  of  fng^aBd." 

7  Trott,  Laws  of  Brit.  Plantations,  Jlrt,  New  York. 

8  Smith,  N.  York,  104.  The  disease  was  a  malignant  fever,  which  protel 
mortal  to  almost  every  patient  seized  with  it.  Smith  says,  it  was  brougfat  flMTS 
in  a  vessel  from  St  Thomas  in  the  W.  Indies. 

9  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iv.  213;  "exclusive  of  18  blacks.** 

10  Trumbull,  i.  404.  Mansfield  was  originally  a  part  of  Wmdham.  Its  iB^aa 
name  was  Nawbesetuck.  Settlements  were  made  here  soon  after  they  cob- 
menced  at  Windham.  Danbury  had  been  torveyed  for  a  town  in  1689^  mob 
after  a  plantatiom  was  made  upon  the  holds. 


^ 
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Queen  Amie  declared  war  against  France ;  and  the  American    1702* 
colonies  became  again  involved  in  a  French  and  Indian  war.^ 

The  French  sent  colonies  into  Louisiana.^ 

James  Fitch,  first  minister  of  Sajrbrook  and  of  Norwich,  in 
Connecticut,  died,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age ;'  and  Thomas  ^^^' 
Weld,  minister  of  Dunstable,  Massachusetts,  m  his  60th  year> 
Samuel  Green,  one  of  the  earliest  printers  in  North  America, 
died  at  Cambridge,  aged  87  years.^ 

1703. 

The  representatives  of  the  territories  of  Pennsylvania  persist-  Sepantioa 
ine  in  an  absolute  refusal  to  join  ivilh  those  of  the  province  in  °^  Pennsyi- 
legislation,  it  was  now  agreed  and  settled  between  them,  that  ince&terri- 
they  should  compose  disunct  assemblies,  entirely  independent  on  *o"«^ 
each  other,  pursuant  to  the  liberty  allowed  by  a  clause  in  the 
charter.* 

The  Apalachian  Indians,  by  their  connexion  with  the  Span-^  ExpedHkm 
iards,  becoming  insolent  and  troublesome,  governor  Moore,  at  Jf*  uiSll 
the  head  of  a  body  of  white  men  and  Indian  allies,  marched  into  [JdUaxu. 
the  heart  of  their  settlements ;  laid  in  ashes  the  towns  of  the 
tribes  between  the  rivers  Alatamaha   and    Savannah ;    killed 
and  took  several  hundreds  of  the  enemy ;  and  compelled  the 
province  of  Apalachia  to  submit  to  the  English  gcnremment.^ 
He  also  transported  to  the  territory,  now  denominated  Georgia, 

1  TrumbuU,  i.  405.    War  was  declared  4  May. — See  1703  to  1713. 
3  Du  Fresnoy,  Cbroo.  ii.  176. 

3  Alden,  Account  of  Portsmouth.  Allen,  Bioff.  Diet.  He  was  bom  in  Eng- 
land ;  came  to  this  country  in  16S8 ;  was  ordained  in  1646  over  a  drarcfa  gathered 
at  that  time  fn  Saybrook ;  and  fai  1660  removed,  wflh  pait  of  his  church  to 
Norwich.  **  He  was  distii^podshed  for  the  penetration  oi  his  mind,  the  energy 
of  his  preaching,  and  the  sanctity  of  his  Kfe."  He  understood  the  Moheagan 
language,  and  preached  to  tfie  Indians  in  the  neishbonrhood  of  Norwich.** 
Mather  says,  *<  In  Connecticut,  the  holy  and  acute  Mr.  Fitch  has  made  noUe 
essays  towards  the  conversion  of  the  Indtans."  Magna!,  b.  8.  200.  A  letter  of 
Mr.  Fitch  on  this  subject  is  in  Gooldn's  Collectioiis.  Trumbull,  i.  476 ;  where 
a  copy  of  his  epitaph  is  preserved.    Allen,  Biog. 

4  Farmer,  MS.  Letter.  A  chnrdi  was  gathered  at  Dunstable  in  1685,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Weld,  from  Roxbury,  was  or£ined.  The  town  was  settled  many 
years  before,  having  been  incorporated  in  1678.  On  the  settlement  of  the 
divisional  line  between  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  Dunstable  became 
two  separate  townships ;  that  in  New  Hampshire  mcluded  the  ancient  set- 
tlement, and  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  territoiy.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1766. — ^Mr.  Weld  was  not,  as  has  been  often  eitoneously  stated,  killed  by  the 
Indians.    Id. 

5  Thomas,  Hist.  Printing,  i.  251.  He  was  <<much  esteemed  as  a  pious  and 
benevolent  man.** 

6  Proud,  i.  454,  455.    They  have  acted  in  a  separate  capacity  ever  since. 

7  Hewatt,  i.  156.  This  author  merely  says,  Moore  "  captivated  many  savages, 
and  obliged  others  to  submit  to  the  English  government"  The  aufliors  of  Univ. 
Hist  [xl.  481.]  say,  that  he  kiBed  and  captured  800,  and  that  •*  the  whole 
province  of  Apalachia^  wis  compelM  to  sabmiHiaa. 
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1703.    about  1400  of  the  Apalachians,  who  put  themselves  under  the 
^^'\^>m^  protection  of  the  English.^ 

Caitnre  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  about  this  time,  introduced  the  raising 
liik  io  Ca-  of  silk  into  Carolina :  but  the  planters  fixed  on  rice  for  their 
~^        staple  commodity.* 

Stata  of  Virginia  contained,  at  this  time,  60,606  souls ;  of  which  uum- 

Vifginia.     ber  25,023  were  subject  to  tithes,  and  35,583  were  women  and 

children.     The  number  of  militia  of  that  colony  was  9522.    The 

colony  contained  25  counties ;  and  was  divided  into  49  p|rishes, 

34  of  which  had  incumbents,-  and  15  were  vacant.^ 

The  commission  of  eovernor  Dudley,  formerly  president  of 
New  England,  extended  to  New  Hampshire,  and  included  the 
province  of  Maine  as  pertaining  to  Massachusetts.    The  exposed 
situation  of  Maine  requiring  attention,  he  had  orders  from  Eng- 
land to  rebuild  the  fort  at  Pemaquid,  but  could  not  prevail  on  the 
Jane  SO.      Massachusetts  assembly  to  bear  the  expense  of  it.    Tins  year  he 
P^'h^**'    ^®^^  ^  conference  with  delegates  from  the  tribes  of  Norridgwock, 
(xmfereDce  Penobscot,  Pigwacket,  Penacook,  and  Amariscoggin,  who  as- 
with  tbe£.  sured  him,  that  they  had  not  the  most  distant  thought  of  breaking 
^^^*^      the  peace ;  that  the  union  was  "  firm  as  a  mountain,  and  should 
continue  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon.''    But  while  they  made 
these  assurances,  they  were  strongly  suspected  of  hostile  inten- 
tions.    Whether  such  suspicions  were  well  founded,  or  not,  m 
the  space  of  about  six  weeks  after,  a  body  of  500  French  and 
Indians,  in  various  pardes,  attacked  all  the  setdements  from  Casco 
to  Wells,  and  killed  and  took  130  persons,  burning  and  destroying 
all  before  them.^ 


1  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  431.  Hewatt  does  not  mention  tiiis  circumstance ;  but  he 
observes,  that  this  expedition  **  filled  the  savages  with  terror  of  the  British  arms, 
and  helped  to  pave  the  way  for  the  English  colony  afterwards  planted  between 
Uiese  rivers"  [Alatamaha  and  Savannah]. 

S  Hewatt,  i.  157.  Coxe,  in  his  Carolana  [90.],  says :  "  SUk  hath  already  been 
experimented,  in  South  Carolina,  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson  and  others,  which 
would  have  retum'd  to  great  account,  but  that  they  wanted  hands,  l^ouren 
being  not  to  be  hired  but  at  a  vast  charge."  Afler  mentioning  **  the  plants 
which  produce  hemp  and  flax,"  as  "  veiy  common  in  this  couutiy,'*  he  says 
[92.],  "  Besides  we  have  a  grass,  as  they  call  it  Silk  Grass,  which  makes  very 
pretty  stuffs,  such  as  come  from  the  East  Indies,  which  they  call  Herba  Stu£E^ 
whereof  a  garment  was  made  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  ingredient  came  from 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  colony,  by  him  called  Virginia,  now  JVorih- Carolina, 
a  part  of  this  province,  which,  to  encourage  colonies  and  plantations,  she  was 
pleas'd  to  wear  for  divers  weeks." 

3  Beverly,  433.  The  militia  were  7159  foot,  2363  horse  =  9522.  Virginia 
contained  2,164,242  acres  of  land,  beside  the  Northern  Neck,  lying  between 
Potowmac  and  Rappahannock  rivers.  In  the  above  estimate  of  the  number  <^ 
inhabitants  the  French  refugees  are  not  included.  See  Atlas  Geog.  Amer.  y. 
712,  713. 

4  Peuhallow,  Ind.  Wars.  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  i.  310,  330,  331.  British  Emp. 
ii.  87.  Hutchinson  [ii.  c.  2.]  has  erroneously  placed  Dudley's  conference  at 
Casco  in  1702 ;  and  has  omitted  this  remarkable  devastation,  which  is  rdatad 
by  Penhallow,  in  his  *<  Wars  of  New  England."    In  six  weeks  afler  the  con£»^ 
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The  assembly  of  New  York  passed  an  act  to  enable  the  min-     1703. 
ister  and  elders  of  the  French  Protestant  church  in  the  city  of  v.^^v-i^/ 
New  York  to  build  a  larger  church  for  the  worship  of  Almighty  N.  Yoik. 
God.i 

A  violent  hurricane  in  Virginia  did  much  damage  to  the  ships  Hmricane. 
and  plantations  of  the  colonists.^ 

A  duty  of  £4  was  laid  on  every  negro  imported  into  M assa-  P"*y  o" 
chusetts ;  and  both  the  vessel  and  master  were  made  answerable  H!^^^. 
for  its  payment.^ 

Colchester,  in  Connecticut,  was  confirmed  to  the  settlers  by  a  Colchester, 
patent  of  the  legislature.^    Canterbuiy  was  incorporated.^ 

The  French  founded  the  town  of  Kaskaskias.^  Katkiikiai, 

1704. 

In  the  night  after  the  28th  of  February,  a  body  of  300  French  Dcerfieid 
and  Indians,  commanded  by  Hertel  de  Rouville,  made  a  violent  Jt*{JJ^*^ 
assault  on  the  town  of  Deerfield,  in  Massachusetts.     The  sentinel  French  k 
was  asleep ;  and  the  snow  of  such  depth  as  to  admit  an  entrance  ^"<**»"»" 
over  the  pickets  of  the  fort,  in  the  centre  of  the  town.     The 
assailants,  availing  themselves  of  these  advantages,  fell  instandy 
on  the  unguarded  inhabitants ;  and,  in  a  few  hours,  slew  47,  and 
took  1 12  prisoners.^     Setting  fire  to  the  town,  they  left  it  in  a 
conflagration,  and  proceeded  with  the  captives  to  Canada.^    On 


ence,  **  the  whole  eastern  country  was  in  a  conflagration,  no  house  standing,  nor 
garrison  unattacked."    Penhallow. 

1  Trott,  Laws  of  New  York. 

9  Atlas  Geog.  Americ.  y.  708. 

3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  iv.  196. 

4  Trumbull,  i*  400.  The  legislature,  in  1698,  enacted,  that  a  plantation  should 
be  made  at  this  place,  then  csdled  Jeremy*s  farm.  The  settlement  began  about 
1701.  The  Rev.  John  Bulkley,  Samuel  Gilbert,  Michael  Tainter,  Samuel 
Northam,  John  Adams,  Joseph  Pomeroy,  and  John  Loomis,  were  among  the 
principal  planters. 

5  Ibid.  405.  The  settlement  of  this  tract,  divided  from  Plainfield,  appears  to 
have  commenced  about  1690.  The  principal  settlers  from  Connecticut  were 
majo9  James  Fitch  and  Solomon  Tracy  from  Norwich,  Tixhall  Ellsworth  and 
Samuel  Ashley  from  Hartford ;  "  but  much  the  greatest  number  was  from  New- 
town, Wobum,  Dorchester,  Barnstable,  and  Medfield,  in  Massachusetts.'* 

6  American  State  Papers,  xi.  35. 

7  The  slain  were  "  38  beside  nine  of  the  neighbouring  towns.'*  Williams. 
The  door  of  the  principal  garrisoned  house  is  still  preserved  entire,  and  may  be 
seen  in  a  dwelling  house,  near  Deerfield  church,  ¥dth  several  deep  marks  oi  the 
tomahawk,  made  at  the  time  of  entrance.  In  Hoyfs  Indian  Wars,  printed  in 
1824,  there  is  an  engraved  **  View  of  the  Old-House  in  Deerfield  which  escaped 
the  conflagration  when  that  town  was  destroyed  in  1704,  now  owned  by 
Col.  Hoyt.^* 

8  Williams,  Redeemed  Captive.  Hutchinson,  ii.  137 — 139.  Fairfield,  MS. 
Journal.  On  information  from  colonel  Schuyler  of  Albany  of  the  designs  of  the 
enemy  against  Deerfield,  the  government,  on  the  application  of  Mr.  Williams, 
minister  of  the  town,  lud  ordered  20  soldiers  as  a  gimd.    On  ^  ni^t  of  the 
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Expedition 
of  colonel 
Cbuzch. 


Tonnagt 
duty. 

Regulation 
of  coins. 


ibe  30th  of  July,  the  French  aod  Indians  furiousfy^  assailed  the 
town  of  Lancaster ;  killed  a  few,  and  obliged  the  rest  of  die 
inhabitants  to  retreat  into  garrison ;  burned  the  church  and  sii 
other  buildings ;  and  destroyed  many  cattle.^ 

Colonel  Benjamin  Church  having,  by  governor  Dudley's  order, 
planned  an  expedition  to  the  eastern  shore  of  New  England, 
sailed  from  Boston  in  May,  with  550  soldierg  under  him,  to  cany 
it  into  effect.  In  this  expedition,  which  lasted  through  the  sirnh 
mer.  Church  destroyed  the  towns  of  Menis  and  Chignecto ;  did 
considerable  damage  to  the  French  and  Indians  at  Penobscot, 
and  Passaraaquoddy ;  and  even  insuked  Port  Royal.' 

The  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  imposed  a  tonnage  duty  on  aD 
vessels,  not  wholly  owned  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  colony.' 

The  American  colonies  experiencing  great  inoooFeniences 
from  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  same  coin,  queen  Anne, 
to  remedy  the  evil  by  a  general  medium,  published  a  ptoclama- 
tion  '^  for  settling  and  ascertaining  the  current  rates  of  ibreign 
coins  in  her  majesty's  plantations  in  America."^    The  En^oh 

28  February,  and  until  about  two  hours  before  day,  the  w«tch  kept  the  ftieets» 
tod  then  incautiously  went  to  sleep.  The  enemy,  who  hid  beca  hoTcriiis 
about  the  town,  perceiving  all  to  be  quiet,  first  surprised  the  ganisoB  boose. 
Another  party  broke  into  the  house  of  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  who,  risiiif  horn  his 
bed,  discovered  near  20  entering.  Instantly  taking  dovrn  bis  piste!  fxoni  hie  bed 
tester,  and  cocking  it,  he  put  it  to  the  breast  of  the  first  Indian  who  cant  op ; 
but  it  missed  fire.  Three  Indians  then  seiaed  him,  and  bound  liiB  as  he  wis 
in  his  shirt  Having  kept  him  nearly  an  hour,  they  sufiered  him  to  pot  on 
his  clothes.  Some  ot  the  party  took  trro  of  kto  ohildron  to  tko  ^oer^  Mid  nmr* 
dered  them ;  as  also  a  ne^o  woman.  His  wife,  who  had  lain  in  hot  a  few 
weeks  before,  and  his  surviving  children,  were  carried  off  widi  Urn  for  Canada. 
In  wading  through  a  small  river  the  second  day,  Mrs.  Williams,  unequal  to  the 
labour,  fell  down ;  and  soon  after,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  the  Indian  who 
took  her  slew  her  with  his  hatchet  at  one  stroke.  About  20  more  priaoneit, 
eiving  out  on  their  way,  were  also  killed^  The  army,  with  the  prisoners,  was 
25  dayo  between  Deerneld  and  Chambly,  depending  on  huntinc  for  suppoit 
The  whole  journey  to  Quebec  was  at  least-SOO  miles.  Most  ot  die  piiMoeo 
w^ho  arrived  at  Canada,  were,  at  diflerent  periods,  redeemed.  In  1700,  Mr. 
Williams  and  57  others  were  redeemed,  and  returned  home.  Olae  of  his  daug^ 
ters  (Eunice)  became  assimilated  to  the  Indians,  to  one  of  whom  she  was 
afterward  married.  No  solicitations  could  prevail  with  her  to  leave  ber&mily; 
or  to  renounce  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  was,  with  much  artifice, 
instilled  into  her  mind,  at  an  age  and  in  circumstances  favourable  to  ^tut  fcduo- 
tion.  She  repeatedly  visited  her  relations  in  New  England ;  but  she  unifoimlj 
persisted  in  wearing  her  blanket,  and  counting  her  beads.  Two  of  her  brotheis 
were,  after  their  return,  worthy  and  respectable  ministers  i  one  at  Walthani,  the 
other  at  Long  Meadow,  in  Springfield. 

1  Harrington,  Century  Sermon. 

S  Hutchhison,  ii.  143—145.  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  i.  834.  Church's  HiJtoiy, 
158 — 193.  Church  had  14  small  transports,  was  provided  with  36  whale  boats, 
and  was  convoyed  by  the  Jersey  man  of  war,  of  48,  the  Gosport,  of  33,  and  the 
Province  snow,  of  14  guns.  The  inhumanities  recendy  committed  on  the  in- 
habitants of  Deerfield  rousing  the  spirit  of  this  veteran  warrior,  he  took  hi* 
horse  and  rode  70  miles,  to  wait  on  governor  Dudley,  and  offer  hie  service  m 
behalf  of  his  country. 

3  Chalmers,  854. 

4  Smith,  N.  Jersey,  281—288 ;  where  the  proclamation  is  entire. 
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parliament  passed  an  act  for  encouraging  the  importation  of  naval     1704. 
stores  from  the  American  plantations.^  v^*n^-*%^ 

The  legislature  of  the  province  of  Maryland,  then  under  the  Maryland 
immediate  government  of  the  crown,  passed  an  act  to  oblige  all  «ct  agahut 
persons,  who  then  had,  or  who  should  afterwards  have,  any  office  ^^^^' 
or  place  of  trust  within  tliat  province,  to  take  the  Oaths  of  Alle- 
giance and  Abjuration.^    The  same  legislature  passed  an  act  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  Popery  within  the  province.^ 

The  church  of  England  was  estabUshed  in  South  Carolina.  The  chuch 
An  act  was  passed  by  the  provincial  legislature  for  the  more  °^*^p*?|?J 
effectual  preservation  of  the  government  of  that  province,  by  inS.c^ro- 
requiring  all  persons  that  shall  hereafter  be  chosen  members  of  iin>^ 
the  commons  house  of  assembly,  and  sit  in  the  same,  to  take 
the  oaths  and  suliscribe  the  declaration  appointed  by  this  act, 
and  to  conform  to  the  religious  worship  in  the  province  according    - 
to  the  church  of  England  ;  and  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  rites  and  usages  of  the  said 
church.     Another  act  was  passed  by  the  same  legislature  for  the  * 
establishment  of  religious  worship  in  the  province  of  Carolina, 
according  to  the  church  of  England ;  ana  for  the  erecting  of 
churches  for  the  public  worship  of  (rod  ;  and  also  for  the  main- 
tenance of  ministers,  and  the  building  convenient  houses  for 
them.     Twenty  lay  commissioners  were  constituted  a  corporation 
for  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastial  jurisdiction,  with  full  power  to 
deprive  ministers  of  their  living  at  pleasure. 

According  to  the  act  for  erecting  churches,  the  province  was.  Act  extendi 
not  long  after,  divided  into  10  parishes ;  7  in  Berkeley,  2  in  to  French 
Colleton,  and  1  in  Craven  county.     Money  was  provided  for  '*%•«■• 
building  churches ;  lands  were  granted  for  glebes  and  church 
yards ;  and  salaries,  payable  from  the  provincial  treasury,  were 
fixed  and  appointed  for  the  rectors.    The  French  refugees  were 
noticed  in  the  act.     The  French  setdement  on  Santee  river,  m 
Craven  county,  was  erected  into  a  parish ;  and  the  church  in 
James  Town,  in  that  setdement,  declared  to  be  the  parish  church. 
Another  parish  was  erected  in  the  Orange  Quarter,  for  the  use 
of  the  French  settlement  there,  to  be  called  The  parish  of  St. 
Dennis.     Eight  churches  were  soon  after  built,  and  supplied 


1  English  Statutes,  iv.  181.    Salmon,  Chron.  Hbt  i.  836. 

S  Trott,  Laws  of  Maryland,  No.  4.  In  1716  the  general  assembly  renewed 
this  act;  and,  judging  the  oaths  required  by  the  statute  of  the  firat  year. of 
George  I.  for  Uie  security  of  his  majestjr**  person  and  government,  and  die 
succession  of  the  crown,  **  equally  necessary, "  required  them  to  be  taken. 

3  Ibid.  This  act  was  repealed  in  1718,  on  the  ground  that  sufficient  provision 
was  made  to  prevent  the  growth  of  popenr  *'  as  well  in  this  province  as  through 
all  his  majesty's  dominions,'*  by  an  act  oi  parliament  made  in  the  11th  and  12th 
years  of  William  lU.    Ibid.  No.  27--31. 
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1704.    with  rainisters  by  the  Society  for  prop^ating  the  gospd ;  and  iim 
settled  salaries  were  fahlifiilly  paid  by  the  country.^ 

The  Boston  News-Letter,  a  weekly  gaaetle,  was  first  pub- 
lished this  year  by  Bartholomew  Green.  Ttus  was  the  ficsl 
newspaper  published  in  America.' 

Peregrine  White,  the  first  EngUahmaD  bom  in  New  En^and, 
died  at  Marsh6eld,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.'  William  Hid>- 
bard,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Ipswich,  died,  at  the  age  of  83 
years.* 


First  newt- 
paper  in 
Amerlcai 

Deathi. 


1  Hewitt,  i.  16»— 172.  Trott,  Lawf  Brit.  Phntitioiis,  jfrf.  Cabouwa. 
Kennett,  BiUioth.  Americant,  192.  Grimk^  Public  Laws  of  S.  0»w%wi  Hm^ 
phreys,  c.  6.  The  act  for  the  preservation  of  the  government  was  **  ntified  im 
open  assembly  "  on  the  6th  of  May ;  the  act  for  the  estabtttinneiit  of  rtSekm, 
on  the  4th  of  November.  Uowards  of  170  of  the  chief  mfariiiluita  of  liie 
cokmy,  and  several  eminent  merchantB  trading  thithter,  sigiiMi  a  PMitioQ  aaaiiMt 
lay  commissioners.    Annals  of  Queen  Anne's  Reign.    See  1706. 

8  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  v.  208.  Judge  Sewall  [MS.  Diaiy]  mentums,  tet 
he  went  to  Cambridge.  April  24,  and  that  he  *'  gave  Bfr  WiUaid  [praMcntl  tba 
first  News- Letter  tmit  ever  was  carried  over  the  river.**  The  Newa-Lsttv 
<*  was  continued  by  Green  and  his  successors,  until  the  year  1776»  when  tbi 
British  troops  evacuated  Boston.**    Thomas,  Hist.  Printing,  i  284. 

3  Prince,  Chron.  76.    Ninety  years  afterward  [1704]  agepflenen  MHt  nai* 
dent  Stiles  several  large  apples  from  an  orchard  in  Marah£ld,  planted  fagr  Vom 
grine  Wliite.    Thirty  years  still  later  [1824],  Mrs.  Hay  ward,  of  PIymoiilii«  a 
descendant  of  Peregrine  White,  sent  me  a  fair  apple  from  a  tree  phnted  by  htt 
encestor. 

4  Hutchinson,  iL  147.  Mr.  Hubbard  was  in  the  first  daae  of  flndnlee  ait 
Harvard  College,  1642.  He  was  an  eminent  minister  and  writer,  filf  princhial 
work  was  a  History  of  New  England,  which  he  left  in  mamiscifot  FeDing 
into  the  Mather  faimly,  it  doubtless  contributed  much  to  the  Magnia.  €bver- 
nor  Hutchinson,  who  was  allied  to  that  £unily,  made  great  use  of  that  HS. 
History,  and  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  it.  The  manuaeript,  ftirty  written 
in  upwards  of  300  folio  pages,  was  kept  in  the  archives  of  the  Historical  Society, 
and  was  used  in  the  first  edition  of  these  Annals ;  but  it  has  since  been  printed. 
It  was  published  by  the  Historical  Society,  encouraged  by  a  veiy  tibeial  sub- 
flcriptioD  of  the  legislature  to  it  for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  it 
makes  the  Vth  and  Vlth  volumes  of  the  second  series  of  the  Society's  CoOee- 
fions.  The  writer  did  not  give  his  authorities  on  the  pages  of  his  history ;  but, 
had  the  MS.  been  published  in  his  life  time,  be  might  have  indicated  the  soureef 
from  which  it  was  derived— especially  Winthrop.  The  extracts  from  Winthrop 
are  so  transposed  by  Hubbard,  to  suit  the  subjects  of  his  respective  chaptifs, 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  collate  them  while  his  history  was  in  manuacripL  A 
collation  has  been  made  by  the  indefatigable  Editor  of  Winthrop ;  and  it  has 
been  my  aim,  in  this  edition,  to  restore  to  the  original  author  what  belonged  t» 
him  as  an  authority.  See  Savage's  Edit.  Winthrop,  i.  297,  and  Pre&ee  if 
the  Editors  of  Hubbard.  Dunton,  in  his  Journal  in  Massachusetts,  speakt  of 
Mr.  Hubbard  as  *' a  man  of  singular  modesty;  learned  witiiout  ostentation ; " 
and  as  havins;  done  "  as  much  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  as  most  mea 
in  New  England."  The  late  Dr.  Eliot,  who  wrote  the  "  Ecclesiastica]  Ifistoiy 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  old  Colony  of  Plymouth,"  published  in  die  CoUec- 
tion«>  of  the  Massachusetts  Histoiical  Society,  says  of  Hubbard :  *'  He  was  tftt 
best  writer  in  New  England  while  he  lived ;  learned,  judicious,  and  capable  of 
giving  a  proper  arrangement  to  facts."  lb.  vii.  263.  Governor  Hutchinson 
gives  him  the  character  of  **  a  man  of  learning,  and  of  a  candid  and  benevolent 
mind;  accompanied  with  a  good  degree  of  catliolicism.*'  See  £Uot  and  Aflob 
Biog.  Diet.    Farmer  and  MoorC;  CoU.  ii.  183—185., 
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The  corporation  of  lay  commissioners  with  ecclesiastical  juris-  Petitkm  of 
diction,  in  Carolina,  was  considered  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  high  ^^"^'ll"^. 
commission  court,  Kke  that  of  James  11.    This,  with  other  arbi-  commit- 
trary  and  oppressive  measures,  induced  the  dissenters  in  that  >ioiien. 
province  to  prepare  a  petition  to  the  house  of  brds  for  relief* 
The  petition  was  sent  by  Joseph  Boone,  with  instnictions  to 
him  to  represent  the  languishing  and  dangerous  situation  of  the 
povince  to  the  lords  proprietors.    His  application  to  them  proving 
meflfectual,  be  presented  the  petition  to  the  house  of  lords,  '^  pray- 
ing that  ai^st  body  to  coromisserate  their  distress,  and  intercede 
wrth  her  majestv  for  their  relief.'^     Several  merchants  in  London 
joined  the  petitioners.    The  house  of  lords  resohed^  That  in  RetoW«of 
Aeir  opinion  the  act  of  assembly,  entided.  An  act  for  the  Estab-  ^^^Jf***' 
Kshment  of  Religious  Worship  in  the  province  according  to  the  gainst  the 
Church  of  England,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  estabUiBhing  a  >c'  ^5  ^ 
commission  for  tiie  displacing  of  the  rectors  and  ministers  of  the  ^dj^l'^ 
churches  there,  is  not  warranted  by  the  charter  granted  to  the 
proprietors,  as  not  being  consonant  to  reason,  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  destructive  to  the  constitution  of  the 
church  of  England  :  and  that  the  act  of  assembly,  entitled.  An 
act  for  the  nx>re  efiectual  preservation  of  the  government  of  the 
province  by  requiring  all  persons  that  shall  hereafter  be  chosen 
members  of  the  commons  house  of  assembly,  and  sit  in  the 
same,  to  take  the  oaths  and  subscribe  the  declaration  appointed  sobicrip- 
by  this  act,  and  to  conform  to  the  religious  worship  in  this  prov-  ^oa,  and 
bee,  according  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  receive  the  ^  o""*J' 
sacrament  of  the   Lord's  Supper  according  to  the  rites  and 
usages  of  the  said  church,  is  founded  on  falsity  in  matter  of  fact, 
b  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England,  contrary  to  the  charter  of 
the  Proprietors,  is  an  encouragement  to  atheism  and  irreligion, 
destructive  to  trade,  and  tends  to  the  depopulation  and  ruin  of 
the  province. 

Some  of  the  proprietors  themselves  refusing  to  approve  of  the  Referred  to 
acts,  the  case  was  farther  referred  to  the  lords  of  trade  and  plan-  the  lords  of 
tations  ;  who  found  all  the  charges  brought  against  the  provincial  pUotaUooi  • 
government  and  the  proprietors  were  well  grounded,  and  repre- 
sented farther  to  her  majesty,  that  the  makmg  of  such  laws  was 
an  abuse  of  the  powers  granted  to  the  proprietors  by  the  charter, 
and  will  be  a  forfeiture  of  it.     The  queen  approved  of  their 
representation ;  declared  the  laws  null  and  void ;  and  ordered  Laws  de- 
her  attorney  and  solicitor  general  to  infonn  themselves  fully  con-  blared  void 
ceming  what  may  be  most  effectual  for  proceeding  against  the  queen, 
charter  by  way  of  quo  warranto,  that  she  might  tak^  the  govern- 
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1705.    ment  of  the  colony  into  her  own  hands.     Here,  bowevert  iht 
x^-v-^  matter  was  dropt  for  the  present.  No  efiectual  measures  were  takeo 
for  restoring  dissenters  to  their  equal  ric;hts.    The  religious  estab- 
lishment,  according  to  the  Church  of  England,  was  maintained; 
but  it  was  mildly  administered.     A  free  toleration  was  enjoyed 
by  all  dissenters ;  the  law  excluding  them  from  a  seat  in  the 
legislature  being  soon  after  repealed.     This  slate  of  things,  with 
but  little  variation,  continued  (or  70  years,  as  long  as  the  provinoe 
remained  subject  to  Great  Britain.^ 
Proportion       When  this  legal  establishment  was  obtained,  the  white  popuh- 
of cburchei.  ^iom,  of  South  Carolina  was  between  6000  and  6000 ;   tfao 
episcopalians  had  only  one  church  in  the  province,  the  dissenten 
had  tliree  churches  in  Charlestown,  and  one  in  the  ooaotry*' 
Virginia  act      The  assembly  of  Virginia  passed  an  act,  maldog  the  Frencfa 
tbeVrencb^  refugees,  inhabiting  the  Manakin  town  and  the  puts  adjacent,  a 
lefiiseei ;     distinct  parish  by  themselves ;  exempting  them  nom  the  payment 
of  public  and  county  levies ;   and  leaving  them  at  thdr  own 
liberty  to  agree  with  and  pay  their  minister  as  their  circiimstaDces 
would  admit.     Their  settlement  was  above  the  FaOs  of  James 
river ;  and  their  parish  was  to  be  called  and  known  by  the  name 
far  the  nip.  of  "  King  William  Parish  b  the  county  of  Henrico."    Tie  same 
mnd  M  ooi-  ^s^n^^ly  passed  an  act,  laying  an  imposition  upon  skins  and  iinBi 
lege;  *       for  the  better  support  of  the  college  of  William  and  Mary.'    As 
an  encouragement  to  the  frontier  plantations  of  the  colony,  the 
assembly  passed  an  act,  That  no  county  on  the  land  frontiers 
shall  hereafter  be  divided,  unless  tliere  shall  be  left  in  the  upper 
county,  after  the  division,  at  least  800  tythable  persons,  and  un- 
to encoar^    less  the  whole  country,  as  it  stood  before  the  diviaon,  be  obfig^d 
fi^tim.     ^9"^''y  to  contribute  to  the  building  of  a  descent  church,  court 
house,  and  prison,  in  such  frontier  county,  after  the  form  and 
manner  then  generally  used  within  this  colony.     The  same  as- 


1  Hewatt,  i.  169—179.  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Carolina,  it  2 — i.  Tkott,  Liw« 
Brit.  Plantations,  Art.  Carolina.  Humphreys,  c.  6.  Annals  of  Queeo  Aiaie*f 
Reign,  223 — 226 ;  where  it  appears,  that  the  Carolina  Petition  was  read  (o  Clia 
house  of  lords  on  the  2d  of  March,  1705-6. — It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  Sodety 
for  propagating  the  Gospel,  that  it  disapproved  of  the  acts  of  tlie  provindal 
assembly,  and  resolved  not  to  send  any  missionaries  to  Carolina,  untfl  une  cliiwi 
relating  to  lay  rommissioners  was  annulled,    lb. 

9  Kamsay,  Hist.  S.  Carolina,  ii.  2.  Dr.  Ramsay  says,  that  most  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  public  officers  of  the  province,  and  particularly  the  soTefiior,  Sv 
N.  Johnson,  were  zealously  attached  to  the  church  of  England ;  that,  befieving 
an  established  church  essential  to  the  support  of  civil  government,  they  coo- 
ccrted  measures  for  endowing  the  church  in  the  mother  country,  and  adraodng 
it  in  South  Carolina  to  a  legal  preeminence ;  and  that,  preparatory  thereto,  they 

1>romoted  the  election  of  members  of  that  church  to  a  seat  hi  the  provincial 
egislature,  and  succeeded  by  surprise  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  miyoiity.    Hewatt 
says,  **  In  the  lower  house  the  bill  passed  by  a  majority  of  one  vote." 

^  Trott,  Laws  Brit.  Plantations,  and  Laws  of  Virginia.  An  act  aimflar  to  te 
first  of  these  had  been  passed  in  1700.  The  present  act  stated,  that  **  a  con- 
siderable number  of  French  Protestant  Refugees  have  been  lately  importsd 
lnto"Viiglnii.  ^^ 
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sembly  passed  an  act,  directing  the  building  of  an  house  for  the     1705. 
governor  of  this  colony  and  dominion.^  v^-n/^w/ 

M.  de  Subercase,  the  last  year  succeeded  M.  de  Brouillan  in  French  rev 
the  government  of  Acadie.     Resuming  the  design  which  Iber-  ^J£^ 
ville  and  Brouillan  had  some  years  before  in  a  great  measure 
effected,  he  made  an  expedition  to  chase  the  English  from  New- 
foundland.    His  enterpnse  was  so  far  successful,  that  the  trade 
of  the  island,  for  this  year,  was  almost  ruined.^ 

A  recent  misfortune  of  the  Canadians,  in  the  loss  of  a  large  Mannfto- 
and  richly  laden  ship,  proved  eventually  a  signal  benefit.     It  ^1^^-^^ 
compelled  the  French  colonists  to  apply  themselves  to  the  raising  Canada, 
of  hemp  and  flax ;  which,  by  permission  of  the  French  court, 
they  manufactured  into  linens  and  stuffi,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  colony.^ 

The  harbour  of  New  York  was  so  entirely  unfortified,  that  a  N.  Yoik. 
French  privateer  entered  it,  and  put  the  inhabitants  of  the  ci^ 
into  great  consternation.^ 

Brooklme,  in  Massachusetts,  was  incorporated.^  BrooUine. 

The  castle  on  Castle  Island,  in  Boston  harbour,  was  named  CaiUe  WU- 
Casde  WiUiam.«  »•«>• 

The  winter  of  this  year  was  remarkable  in  Pennsylvania  for  a  Great  snow, 
great  snow.'' 

Michael  Wigglesworth,  minister  of  Maiden,  died,  at  the  age  ^^^o^Mj 
of  74  years.®  worth.**" 

1  Laws  of  Virgima. 

9  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  ii.  296,  299.  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  155 ;  bat  this 
English  history  places  the  event  in  1704.  1  follow  Charlevoix,  who  expressly 
says,  "  M.  de  Subercase  partit  le  quinzi^roe  de  Janvier  1705.*'  That  was  the 
time  when  he  commenced  his  march  from  Placentia,  where,  according  to  agree- 
ment, he  fomid  auxiliary  troops  from  Quebec.  The  entire  number  of  troops 
imder  Subercase  was  450 ;  all  of  whom  were  equipped  for  a  wintry  march. 
**  Subercase  ....  &  la  tete  de  quatre-cent  dnquante  hommes  bien  arm^s, 
soldats,  Canadlens,  flibustiers,  et  sauvages,  tous  ffens  d^termin^s  et  accoutum^s 
a  marcher  en  raquettes.  Chaque  homme  portoit  des  vivres  pour  vingt  jours, 
ses  armes,  sa  couverture,  et  une  tente  tour  a  tour  par  chambr^e."  Rebou. 
Petit  Havre,  and  St.  John*s  were  taken  by  the  French ;  and  all  the  coast  of 
Carbonierre  and  Bonausta  was  desolated.  Charlevoix  affirms  too  indefinitely, 
that  this  campaign  entirely  ruined  [ruina  enti^rement]  the  commerce  of  tine 
English  in  Newfoundland.  Humphreys  [Hist.  Acco.  40.]  says,  there  was  a 
handsome  church  built  at  St.  John's  "  before  the  French,  in  1705,  burnt  this 
town  and  the  church." 

3  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  ii.  800,  801.  Univ.  Hist  xl.  155—157.  The 
ship  lost  was  the  Seine,  which  was  taken,  the  preceding  autumn,  by  the  English ; 
who  thus  received  some  indemnification  for  their  losses  at  Newfoundland.  The 
Seine  was  bound  to  Quebec,  having  on  board  the  bishop  of  that  dty,  and  a 
great  number  of  ecclesiastics  and  laymen  of  large  fortunes.  The  whole  cargo 
was  estfraated  at  near  a  million  of  livres. 

4  Smith,  N.  York,  110. 

5  Sewall,  MS.  Diary.  Dr.  Pierce's  Century  Sermon  gives  an  account  of  its 
settlement. 

6  Sewall,  MS.  Diaiy. 

7  Proud,  i.  466 ;  "  m  general  about  one  vard  deep." 

9  He  was  graduated  at  Hamrd  College  in  1651,  aod  was  afterwifds  a  nera- 
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SMoUrdtik  The  Spaniards,  considering  Carolina  as  a  part  of  Florida,  H 
fYenchin-  which  tliey  laid  claim  ou  the  ground  of  prior  discovery,  delo^ 
▼adeCaro-  ^^j^gj  ^  assert  their  right  by  force  ol  arms.  Sir  ^fatbamd 
Jolinson,  at  that  time  governor  of  Carolina,  receiving  advice  of 
the  project  for  invading  the  colony,  with  instructions  to  fxit  iho 
country  in  the  best  posture  of  defence,  performed  his  trust  wkh 
such  skill  and  vigour,  as  were  equally  beconunr  a  military  cooh 
mander  and  a  civil  magistrate.  He  set  all  hands  to  work  on  the 
fortifications  ;  appointed  a  number  of  gunners  to  each  bastioD ; 
and  held  frequent  musters,  to  train  the  men  to  the  me  of  arms. 
A  storehouse  with  ammunition  was  prepared.  A  sauJI  tbttf 
called  Fort  Johnson,  with  several  great  guns,  was  erected  oo 
James  Island.  Trenches  were  cast  up  at  White  Pobt  and  at 
other  places.  A  guard  was  stationed  on  Sullivan's  Island,  with 
orders  to  kindle  a  number  of  fires  opposite  to  the  town,  equd  to 
the  number  of  ships  that  might  appear  on  the  coast. 

When  a  few  montlis  had  elapsed,  the  captain  of  a  Dutch  pri* 
vateer,  formerly  belonging  to  New  York,  that  had  been  fitted 
out  from  Charlestown  for  cruising  on  the  coast,  returned  widi 
advice  that  he  had  engaged  a  French  sloop  oE[  the  bar  of  St 
Augustine ;  but  that,  on  seeing  four  ships  advancing  to  bar 
ance,  he  had  made  all  possible  sail  for  Charlestown. 
had  he  delivered  the  news,  when  five  separate  smokes  a] 
on  Sullivan's  Island.  The  drums  were  instantly  ordered  to  beat, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  to  be  put  under  arms.  Letters  were  sent 
to  all  the  captains  of  the  militia  in  the  country,  to  fire  dieir  alaim 
guns,  raise  their  companies,  and  march,  with  all  possible  expe- 
dition, to  the  assistance  of  the  town.  The  enemy's  fleet,  commg 
to  Charlestown  bar  in  the  evening,  did  not  venture  to  attempt  m 
passage,  intricate  and  dangerous  to  strangers,  but  hovered  aD 
night  on  the  coast.  Anchoring  the  next  morning  near  James 
Island,  they  employed  their  boats  all  that  day  in  soundmg  the 
south  bar  ;  and  this  delay  gave  time  for  the  militia  of  the  countiy 
to  march  into  the  town.  The  governor,  in  the  mean  time,  pro* 
claimed  martial  law  at  the  head  of  the  militia,  and  gave  the 
necessary  orders.  He  also  sent  to  the  Indian  tribes  that  were  in 
alliance  witli  the  colony,  and  procured  a  number  of  them  to  Us 
assistance.  The  next  morning,  the  whole  force  of  the  provinos 
was  collected  together,  with  the  governor  at  its  head. 


ber  of  the  corporation.    "  He  was  the  author  of  the  Poem,  entitled  The  Daj  of 
Doom,  which  has  been  so  often  printed ;  and  was  very  inefiil  as  a  phjrirtMi  ** 
8ewall,  MS.  Diary.    The  6th  edition  of  the  poem,  with  a  afaort  " 
Eternity,  waa  printed  hi  1701.    Allen,  Blog. 
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The  day  following,  the  enemy's  four  ships  and  a  galley  went  1706. 
over  the  bar,  with  all  their  boats  out  for  landing  their  men  ;  and, 
with  a  fair  wind  and  strong  tide,  stood  directly  for  the  town. 
When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  fortifications,  they  cast  anchor  m 
little  above  Sullivan's  Island.  The  governor  calling  a  council  of 
war,  it  was  agreed  to  put  some  great  guns  on  board  of  such  ships 
as  were  in  the  harbour,  and  employ  tl^  sailors  in  their  own  way. 
Lieutenant  cobnel  William  Rhett,  a  man  of  ability  and  spirit, 
received  a  commission  to  be  vice  admiral  of  this  little  fleet,  and 
hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Crown  galley.  The  enemy,  at  this 
juncture,  sent  up  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  governor,  to  summon  him 
to  surrender.  The  messenger,  on  being  demanded  the  purport 
of  his  message,  told  the  governor,  that  he  was  sent  by  M.  le 
Feboure,  admiral  of  the  French  fleet,  to  demand  a  surrender  of 
the  town  and  country,  and  their  persons  prisoners  of  war;  and 
that  his  orders  allowed  him  no  more  than  one  hour  for  an  answer. 
Governor  Johnson  replied,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  one 
minute  to  answer  that  message ;  and  sent  back  the  messenger 
with  a  declaration  of  hb  resolution  to  defend  the  country  to  the 
last  drop  of  his  blood.  The  next  day,  a  party  of  the  enemy 
burned  some  liouses  aa  James  Island  ;  and  another  party  burned 
two  vessels  in  Dearsby's  Creek.  A  party  that  landed  on  Wando 
Neck,  having  begun  to  kill  hogs  and  cattle,  captam  Cantey, 
with  100  men,  was  ordered  to  pass  the  river  privately  in  the 
night,  and  watch  their  motions.  Coming  up  with  them  before 
break  of  day,  and  finding  them  in  a  state  of  security,  he  sur- 
rounded them,  and  surprised  them  with  a  sharp  fire,  which  com- 
pletely routed  them.  A  considerable  part  of  the  enemy  was 
killed,   wounded,  and   drowned  ;   the   remainder   surrendered 

Erisoners  of  war.  Animated  by  this  success  on  land,  the  Caro- 
nians  determined  to  tr^  their  fortune  at  sea.  Rhett  accordingly 
set  sail  with  his  fleet  oi  six  small  ships,  and  proceeded  down  3ie 
river ;  but  the  enemy,  perceiving  the  fleet  standing  toward  them, 
precipitately  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  over  the  bar. 

Some  days  after,  on  advice  that  a  ship  of  force  was  seen  in  The  invad- 
Sewee  Bay,  and  that  a  number  of  armed  men  had  landed  from  ^^^j^^ 
her,  with  information  also  from  some  prisoners,  that  the  French 
expected  a  ship  of  war  with  200  men  to  their  assistance,  the 
governor  ordered  captain  Fenwick  to  pass  the  river,  and  march 
against  them  by  land,  while  Rhett,  with  the  Dutch  privateer  and 
a  Bermuda  sloop  armed,  should  sail  round  by  sea,  with  orders  to 
meet  him  at  Sewee  Bay.  Fenwick  came  up  with  the  enemy, 
and  briskly  charged  them ;  and,  though  they  were  advantageoudr 
posted,  tliey  gave  way  aher  a  few  vollies,  and  retired  to  their 
ship.  Rhett  coming  soon  after  to  his  assistance ;  the  French 
ship  struck,  without  firing  a  shot  $  and  this  gallant  officer  returned 
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to  Charlestown  with  his  prize,  and  about  90  prisoners.  Of  80O 
men,  who  had  engaged  in  this  expedition,  nearly  30O  were  kiled 
or  taken.  M.  Arbuset,  their  commander  in  chief  by  land,  wA 
several  sea  officers  who  were  among  the  prisoners,  ofiered  iOfiffl 
pieces  of  eight  for  their  ransom.  The  loss  sustaiiied  by  the  pnh 
vincial  militia  was  very  inconsiderable. 

The  expenses  incurred  by  the  invasion,  fell  heavily  oo  dv 
invaded  colony.  No  taxes  had  yet  been  laid  on  real  or  penond 
estates.  The  sum  of  £8000  was  now  issued  for  defraying  the 
newly  incurred  expenses ;  and  an  act,  laying  an  impositiatt  oa 
furs,  skins,  and  liquors,  was  continued,  for  the  purpose  of  canod- 
lingthese  bills  of  credit.' 

The  foundation  of  St.  John's  church  was  laid  at  £3isabetb 
Town,  in  New  Jersey.* 

The  legislature  of  Connecticut  passed  an  act  for  4c  encourage- 
ment of  the  clergy ;  by  virtue  of  which  the  minislers  of  that 
colony  were  exempted  from  taxation.^ 

By  act  of  parliament  a  large  bounty  was  given  on  the  impor- 
tation of  tar,  pitch,  rosin,  turpentine,  masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits, 
from  tlie  British  colonies.^ 

Hebron,  in  Connecticut,  was  incorporated.* 

William  Jones,  deputy  governor  of  Connecticut,  died,  aged  ^ 
years.® 


1707. 

May  13.  An  unsuccessful  expedition  from  New  England  was  made 

ftd  ex^di^  against  Port  Royal,  in  Nova  Scotia.  Two  regiments,  under  the 
tion  against  command  of  colonel  March,  embarked  at  Nantasket  in  May,  in 
Port  Royal.  23  transports,  furnished  with  whale  boats,  under  convoy  of  die 


1  Archdale,  10.  Hewatt,  i.  179—196.  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  i.  c  2.  From 
this  time  there  was  a  gradual  rise  in  exchange  and  produce ;  and*  aooQ  after  tiiit 
emiifsion,  50  per  cent,  advance  was  given  by  the  merchants  for  what  Em^liiii 
money  there  was;  that  is,  £150  Carolina  paper  currency  for  £liW  Eapah 
coin. 

2  Humphreys,  Hist  Account,  189. 

3  Trumbull,  i.  428.  The  legislature  had  previously  released  their  persona  Cnm 
taxation,  but  not  their  fiunilies  and  estates.  The  colony,  at  this  peiiod«  was  in 
very  low  circumstances.  Its  whole  circulating  cash  amounted  only  to  about 
£2000 

4  Pitkm,  Statistical  View. 

5  Trumbull,  i.  430.  The  settlement  of  the  town  hegan  in  1704.  The  fiat 
settlers  were  from  Windsor,  Saybrook,  Long  Island,  and  Northamptoo. 

6  Ibid.  399.  He  was  a  son  m  law  of  governor  Eaton.  He  brought  over  a 
good  estate  from  England,  and  made  a  settlement  at  New  Haven.  He  wai 
either  magistrate  or  deputy  governor  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven,  or  Connecti- 
cut, about  36  years.  The  general  assembly  sittinj^  at  New  Haven  at  die  timt 
of  his  decease,  voted,  "that,  in  consideration  of  the  many  good  aervicea,  fcr 
many  years  done  by  that  honoured  and  religious  gentleman,  a  sum  Isboald  te 
paid  out  of  the  treasury  towards  defraying  the  chai]^  of  his  fiinenl.** 
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Deptford  man  of  war,  and  the  province  galley.    Arriving  before     1707. 
Port  Royal,  they  had  some  skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  and   v^'-v-^w/ 
made  some  inefiectual  attempts  to  bombard  the  fort ;  but,  from 
disagreement  and  a  misapprehension  of  the  state  of  the  fort  and 
garrison,  they  soon  abandoned  the  enterprise.^ 

Various  provincial  acts  had  been  passed,  since  the  Revolution  Harrard 
of  William  and  Mary,  for  enlarging  the  privileges  of  Harvard  ^^«8«* 
College ;  but  they  were  disallowed  in  England.     All  hope  of  a 
new  foundation  being  now  relinquished,  the  old  charter  was  re- 
sorted to,  and  observed  until  the  revolutionary  war.^ 

The  assembly  of  Carolina  passed  an  act  to  limit  the  bounds  of  Yamaiees. 
the  Yamasee  settlement,  to  prevent  persons  from  disturbing  the 
Yamasees  with  their  stocks  of  cattle,  and  to  remove  such  as  are 
setded  within  a  certain  limitation.^ 

A  small  episcopal  church  was  formed  at  Stratford,  in  Con-  Comiecti- 
necticut ;  and  this  was  the  introduction  of  the  church  of  England  ^^ 
into  that  colony.^ 

The  Quatoghes,  lying  to  the  south  of  lake  Michigan,  sold  their  indUn 
lands  to  the  king  of  England.*  ^""^ 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  Britbh  parliament  for  the  encourage-  Act  of  ptr- 
ment  of  the  trade  to  America.*  liament. 

1  Hutchinson,  ii.  166—171.  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  i.  84^—844  PenhaIlow,42. 
Adams,  N.  Eng.  176.  Trumbull,  i.  429,  480.  Chaiieyoix,  Nouv.  France,  ii. 
818 — 821.  This  expedition  was  projected  by  governor  Dudley.  Fairfield  writes 
in  his  Diary,  under  the  date  of  March :  *'  Our  general  court  sat  a  considerable 

fart  of  the  month ;  the  most  they  did  was  to  conclude  about  a  descent  on  poor 
^ort  Royal.  What  it  will  come  to  time  will  evidence.  People  were  generaJly 
dissatisfied  at  the  discourse  of  it ;  insomuch  that  the  deputies  of  the  General 
Court  who  were  known  to  vote  for  it,  were  almost  aU  left  out  the  next  dboice ; 
firom  whence  arose  more  inconvenience  than  is  easy  to  be  enumerated."  Under 
the  date  of  **  Nov.  27,"  he  writes :  "  The  descent  on  Port  Royal  drained  the 
inhabitants  of  this  province  of  £22,000,  and  more  of  their  money.  We  lost  of 
lives  in  that  expedition  about  80." 

9  Hutchinson,  L  171 — 174.  One  of  the  provincial  acts  was  passed  in  1697. 
The  reason  assigned  for  the  several  fidlures  of  the  provincial  acts  in  behalf  of 
Harvard  CoIlep;e,  is,  that  Sir  Henry  Ashurst  refused  to  allow  a  clause  in  the 
charter  for  a  visitation  by  the  king  or  his  governor. 

3  Trott,  Laws  Brit.  Plantations.  The  act  reserved  a  right,  if  afterwards 
thought  proper,  to  lay  out  a  convenient  parcel  of  land  for  a  church  and  glebe 
lands,  and  also  lands  for  the  use  of  a  schoolmaster  to  instruct  the  Indians  in  die 
Christian  Religion. 

4  Humphreys,  Hist  Account,  815 — 816.  TrumbuU,  Century  Discourse,  28; 
Hist.  Conn.  i.  477.  The  first  service  was  performed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Muirson,  who 
was  sent,  a  few  years  before,  missionary  to  Rye,  in  New  York,  by  the  Society 
for  propagating  me  gospel  in  foreign  parts.  Mr.  Cutler,  rector  of  Yale  Colleee, 
Mr.  Johnson,  minister  of  West  Haven,  and  Mr.  Wetmore,  declared,  about  mis 
time,  for  episcopacy.  Mr.  Cutler  was  soon  after  settled  in  an  episcopal  church 
at  Boston ;  and  Mr.  Johnson,  in  one  at  Stratford.  These  gentlemen,  with  one 
or  two  others,  were  the  principal  fathers  of  the  episcopal  church  in  New  Eng  - 
land. 

5  Brit  Emp.  hUrod.  p.  xliii. 

6  Sahnon,  Chion.  Hist.  i.  854. 
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1707.         Fitz  John  Winthrop,  governor  of  Connecdcuty   diedy  in  the 

N^^v*^/  69th  year  of  his  age.^     Samuel  Willard,  minister  in  Boston,  did, 

Deaths.       in  the  68tb  year  of  his  age.^    Abraham  Pierson,  minister  of 

Killingworth,  and  rector  of  the  college  at   Saybrook,  died.' 

Samuel  Torrey,  minister  of  Wejrmoutb,  died,  in  the  76th  yev 

of  his  age.* 

1708. 

French  and      A  LARGE  army  of  French  and  Indians  marched  irom  Canadt 
ii^Unf       Qjj  ii^Q  16th  of  July,  against  the  frontiers  of  New  England, 
descent  on   The  Hurons  and  Mohawks  soon  found  pretexts  for  returning 
N.England,  home.     The  French  officers,   however,  accompanied  by  the 
Algonauin  and  St.  Francis  Indians,  making  collectiFeJy  a  body 
of  about  200,  marched  between  300  and  400  miles  throagh  the 
woods  to  Nikipisiquc,  expecting  to  be  joined  there  by  die  East- 
ern Indians.     Though  disappointed  in  that  expectation,  they 
went  forward,  and,  on  the  29th  of  August,  about  break  of  day, 
H '^"?1L    surprised  the  town  of  Haverhill,  on  Merrimack  river ;  burned 
several  houses,  and  plundered  the  rest.     Mr.  Rolfe  the  minister. 


1  Tnimbull,  i.  431.  Hutchinison,  ii.  171.  He  was  a  son  of  Jolm  Winthrop, 
the  iirst  governor  of  Connecticut  under  the  charter,  and  was  bom  at  Ipswich, 
in  Massachusetts,  in  1638.  In  1690,  he  was  appointed  major  genefai  of  dbe 
land  army  designed  against  Canada.  On  the  dispute  relattye  ro  the  command 
of  the  militia,  he  was  sent  an  agent  for  the  colony  of  Connecticut  to  the  Britisli 
court  in  1694.  After  his  return,  May  1698,  he  was  chosen  governor:  and  he 
was  annually  rcchosen  during  his  hie.  He  appears  to  bxwe  been  of  popular 
estimation,  and  of  unblemished  character. 

3  He  was  a  son  of  major  Simon  Willard,  who  commanded  the  aimy  sent 
against  the  Narragansets  in  1654,  and  who  was  a  member  of  the  council.  The 
son  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  first  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Gioton ; 
but  when  that  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  he  was  invited  to  the  Old 
South  church  in  Boston,  "  where  he  became  a  great  blessing  to  the  churches, 
and  of  eminent  service  to  the  college."  After  the  resignation  of  president 
Mather  in  1701,  he  presided  over  the  seminary,  as  vice  president,  till  his  death. 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  intcUectual  powers,  of  considerable  learning,  and  of 
exemplary  piety  and  zesu.  His  publications  were  numerous ;  his  largest,  which 
was  one  of  the  posthumous,  is  a  folio  volume,  entitled  "  A  Body  of  Divinity." 
Pemberton's  Discourses.  Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog.  Diet  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
iii.  300. 

3  Trumbull,  i.  488.  He  was  a  son  of  the  minister  of  Branford,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1668.  "  He  was  a  hard 
student,  a  good  scholar,  and  a  great  divine.**  He  was  installed  the  minister  of 
Killingworth  in  16d4.  In  1700,  he -was  appointed  a  fellow  of  Yale  Colle^, 
and,  on  the  establishment  of  the  college  at  Say  brook  in  1701,  was  chosen  to 
preside  over  the  seminary  with  the  title  of  rector.  Ke  instructed  and  irovemed 
the  infant  college  with  general  approbation.  He  composed  a  System  of  NatiL-ai 
Philosophy,  which  the  students  at  college  studied  for  many  years.  Pres.  Chp, 
Hist.  Yale  College,  11—14. 

4  He  was  settled  at  Weymouth  in  1656,  and  continued  there  '*  a  faithftil, 
laborious,  exemplary  minister  "  51  years.  He  was  invited  to  preach  the  Electioa 
sermon  three  times  (in  1674, 1683,  and  1695), «« and  the  discourses  arc  excellent.*' 
Eliot,  Biog.    Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ix.  105. 
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and  Wainwright  the  captain  of  the  town,  with  30  or  40  other     1708. 
persons,  were  killed  ;  and  many  taken  prisoners.^  n^^v*-^/ 

The  legislature  of  Connecticut,  at  its  session  in  May,  passed  Saybrook 
an  act,  requiring  the  ministers  and  churches  of  that  colony  to  jSopted! 
meet  and  form  an  ecclesiastical  constitution.     A  synod  was  ac- 
cordingly holden  at  Saybrook  on  the  9th  of  September.     This 
synod  agreed,  that  the  confession  of  faith,  assented  to  by  the 
synod  in  Boston  in  1680,  be  recommended  to  the  general  as- 
sembly, at  the  next  session,  for  their  public  testimony  to  it,  as 
the  Faitli  of  the  churches  of  that  colony ;  and  that  the  heads  of 
agreement,  assented  to  by  the  united  ministers,  formerly  called 
presbyterian   and  congregational,  be  observed  throughout  the 
colony.^    It  also  agreed  on  articles  for  the  better  regulation  of 
the    administration  of  church  discipline.     The   confession   of 
faith,  heads  of  agreement,  and  articles  of  discipline,  were,  in 
October,  presented  to  the  legislature ;   which  passed  an  act, 
adopting  them  as  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  colony.^ 
Durham  and  Killingly,  in  Connecticut,  were  incorporated.^ 
The  English   people,  who  had  setded  the  Bahama  islands  Bahama 
under  the  auspices  ot  the  proprietors  of  Carolina,  and  built  the  "ia«^«- 
town  of  Nassau  at  New  Providence,  after  having  been  repeat- 


1  Hutchinson,  ii.  172—174.  Charievoix,  U.  826,  826.  This  French  author 
says,  about  100  English  were  killed  in  the  different  attacks.  The  two  daughters 
of  Mr.  Rolfe,  6  or  8  years  old,  were  remarkably  preserved.  His  maid,  at  Uie 
moment  of  the  alarm,  sprang  out  of  bed,  ran  with  the  two  children  into  the  cellar, 
and  covered  them  with  two  large  tubs,  which  the  Indians  did  not  move.  One 
of  the  preserved  children  was  afterward  the  wife  of  colonel  Hatch  of  Dorches- 
ter ;  the  other  was  the  wife  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Checkley  of  Boston. 

s  "  A  most  happy  Union  has  been  UUely  made  between  those  two  eminent 
parties  in  England,  which  have  now  changed  the  names  of  Pretbyteriana  and 
CongregatumaUata  for  that  of  United  Brethren"  C.  Mather,  **  Blessed  Unions," 
printed  1692. 

3  Trumbull,  i.  b.  1.  c.  19 ;  where  the  articles,  relating  to  church  discipline, 
are  inserted  entire.  The  **  Heads  of  Agreement,  assented  to  by  the  United 
Ministers,  formerly  called  Presbyterian  and  Congregational,'^  are  in  Uie  Magnalia, 
b.  5.  59--61,  and  in  Ncal,  N.  Eng.  Appendix,  No.  3.  The  Assembly,  having 
recited  the  doings  of  the  Synod,  declared  "  their  great  approbation  of  such  an 
happy  agreement,"  and  ordained,  "  that  all  the  churches  within  this  govern- 
ment, that  are,  or  shall  be,  thus  united  in  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipune  be, 
and  for  tlie  future  shall  be  owned  and  acknowledged  established  by  law ;  pro- 
vided always,  that  nothing  herein  shall  be  intended  or  construed  to  hinder  or 
prevent  any  society  or  church,  that  is  or  shall  bo  allowed  by  the  laws  of  this . 
government,  who  soberly  differ  or  dissent  from  the  united  churches  hereby 
established,  from  exercising  worship  and  discipline  in  their  own  way,  according 
to  their  consciences." 

4  Trumbull,  i.  400.  On  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guilford,  a  planta- 
tion was  granted  at  Cogingohaugin  1698.  The  petitioners  were  31,  l)ut  few  of 
them  moved  on  to  the  lands.  The  two  first  planters  were  Caleb  Seward  and 
David  Robinson  from  Guilford.  The  plantation  received  the  name  of  Durliam 
in  1704.  In  1707,  the  number  of  families  was  but  15.  After  the  incorporation, 
it  rapidly  increased,  lliere  was  a  great  accession  of  inhabitants  from  North- 
ampton, Stratford,  Milford,  and  other  towu:>. 
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ediy  expelled  by  the  French  and  Spaniards,  were  now  entbdjr 
dislodged  from  their  settlements.^ 

The  afikirs  of  Louisiana  having  hitherto  been  in  a  very  kngmd 
state,  M.  d'  Artaguette  was  now  sent  to  that  settlement,  in  qinfitj 
of  reguladng  commissary ;  by  whose  representaticms  the  French 
court  was  induced  to  the  resolution  of  *^  carrjring  this  setdemeat 
into  a  colony."^ 

John  Higgmson,  minister  of  Salem,  died,  at  the  age  of  93 
years  ;^  Ez^el  Cheever,  of  Boston,  in  the  94tfa  year  of  hif 
age.-* 

1709. 

An  expedition  was  determined  on  for  the  reduction  of  the  fVencIi 
in  North  America.  The  plan  was  extensive.  The  French  were 
to  be  subdued,  not  only  in  Canada  and  Acadie,  but  in  Newfbund- 
land.  A  squadron  oi  ships  was  to  be  at  Boston  by  HbR  nuddle 
of  May.  Five  regiments  of  regular  troops  were  to  be  sent 
from  £.ngland,  to  be  iomed  by  1200  men,  to  be  raised  m  Uaasft- 
chusetts  and  Rhode  Island ;  and  this  force  was  to  attack  Qud)ec. 
Fifteen  hundred  men,  proposed  to  be  raised  in  the  colonies  south 
of  Rhode  Island,  were,  at  the  same  time,  to  march  by  the  way 
of  the  lakes,  to  attack  Montreal.  In  America,  every  thing  was 
prepared  for  the  enterprise.  In  England,  lord  Sunderiand^  the 
secretary  of  state,  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  despatch  orders 
to  the  queen's  ships  at  Boston,  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness ; 
and  the  British  troops  were  on  the  point  of  embarkatioD.  At 
this  juncture,  news  arrived  of  the  defeat  of  the  Portneuese, 
which  reducing  the  allies  of  England  to  great  straits,  the  torces, 
intended  for  America,  were  ordered  to  their  assistance,  and  die 
thoughts  of  the  ministry  were  entirely  diverted  from  the  Canada 

1  Wynne,  ii.  527.  Those  islands  had  been  granted  to  the  propiieton  of  Ciro- 
lina  by  Charles  II.    They  remained  depopulated  from  this  year  until  1718. 

2  Univ.  Hist  xl.  288, 284.  Charlevoix  [Nouv.  France,  u.  880.1  says,  * 
ana  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  extremely  weak.  **  La  Colonie  de  la  Lo 
^toit  encore  dans  sa  premiere  enfance ;  lien  n'^toit  plus  foible,  que  les  dem,  on 
trois  etablissemens,  que  nous  y  avions."  He  also  says,  the  En^l^  of  Can^Bi 
took  great  umbrage  at  the  French  settlements  in  Louisiana. 

3  Hutchinson,  ii.  176.  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes'  £le^  on  Mr.  Higsinson.  Col. 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vi.  264.  He  had  been  72  years  in  the  ministeiuT office ;  49  ia 
the  ministry  at  Salem.  He  was  a  son  of  Francis,  the  first  minister.  See  IfiSS. 
Judge  Sewall  [MS.  Diary]  calls  him  *<  the  aged  and  excellent  divine.** 

4  Hutchinson,  ii.  176.  He  was  the  preceptor  "  of  most  of  the  principal  gea- 
tlemen  in  Boston,  then  on  the  stage."  To  many  of  us  now  on  tne  stage,  his 
Latin  Accidence  is  familiar.  Mr.  Cheever  was  bom  in  London,  and  came  fron 
England  to  Boston  in  1637.  In  less  than  a  year,  he  removed  with  the  fiat 
settiers  to  New  Haven,  where  he  taught  a  school  12  years ;  and  then  went  to 
Ipswich,  where  he  taught  11  years.  Next  he  went  to  Charlestown,  where  he 
taught  9  years ;  and  at  last  to  Boston,  where  he  taught  88  yens.  He  wae  a 
pious  and  learned  divine,  as  well  as  preceptor.  He  was  singunr  in  wealing  Ui 
beardto  the  day  of  his  death.    Stiles,  MS.  Literaiy  Diaiy. 
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expedition.    To  defray  the  expenses  of  this  projected  expedition,     1709. 
the  colonies  of  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  first  n^^v^^^ 
issued  bills  of  credit.^ 

The  assembly  of  New  York  imposed  two  shillings  a  ton  on  N.  Todu' 
every  vessel,  the  one  half  of  which  did  not  belong  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  cobny.^ 

Captain  Trondad,  a  Frenchman,  sailed  from  China  to  A-  Vc^.from 
merica.'  ciuna. 

Thomas  Short  set  up  a  printing  press  in  New  London.    He  Fint  printer 
wa^  the  first  printer  in  Connecticut.*  "*  ^"^ 

Ridgefield,  in  Connecticut,  was  incorporated.^  Ridgefieid. 

1710. 

After  the  disappointment  the  last  year  in  the  projected  expe-  Expedition 
dition  against  the  French,  colonel  Nicholson  went  to  England,  to  w»MtPort 
solicit  a  force  against  Canada.     A  fleet  was  accordingly  destined      ^ 
for  that  service ;  but  it  being  from  some  cause  detained.  Port 
Royal  was  afterward  made  the  only  object.     Nicholson,  having 
returned  to  New  England  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  and  waited 
until  autumn  without  receiving  any  auxiliary  force  irom  England, 
sailed  on  the  18th  of  September  for  Port  Royal,  with  a  fleet  of 
36  sail.^    Arriving  in  six  days  at  the  place  of  destination,  the 
troops  were  landed  without  any  opposition.     Subercase,  the 
French  governor,  had  but  260  men.    The  French  threw  shells 
and  shot  from  the  fort  three  or  four  days,  while  the  English  were 
making  the  necessary  preparaUons ;  and  the  bomb  ship,  in  re- 
turn, plied  the  French  with  her  shells.     On  a  summons  to  sur- 
render, the  1st  day  of  October,  a  cessation  of  arms  was  agreed  capituia- 
on,  and  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  soon  settled.    The  articles  tionof  Port 
were  signed  the  next  day.    Nicholson,  leaving  a  suflicient  garrison  ^^^ 

1  Hutchinson,  ii.  c.  2.  Trumbull,  i.  c.  18.  ^ndth,  N.  York,  i.  119,  121. 
Smith,  N.  Jersey,  860.    Douglass,  ii.  285.    Bollan's  Petitions. 

2  Chalmers,  854. 

3  Forster,  Voy.  444.  *'  This  is  the  only  ship  that  ever  crossed  the  South  Sea 
in  so  high  a  latitude.*'    It  reached  California  24  July. 

4  Trumbull,  L  454.  In  1710,  he  printed  the  Saybrook  Platform,  and  soon 
after  died.  In  1714,  Timothy  Green,  a  descendant  of  Samuel  Green  ot  Cam- 
bridge, the  first  printer  in  North  America,  went  into  Connecticut,  and  fixed  his 
residence  at  New  London.  He  went  upon  an  application  from  the  government 
of  the  colony,  and  was  allowed  £50  annually,  as  printer  to  the  governor  and 
company.    His  descendants  performed  the  same  office  for  many  years. 

5  Trumbull,  i.  436.  In  1708,  the  purchase  was  made  of  Catoonah,  the  chief 
sachem,  and  other  Indians,  who  were  the  proprietors  of  that  part  of  the  countiy. 

6  Nicholson  brought  from  England  5  frigates  and  a  bomb  ketch.  These,  with 
8  fourth  rates,  2  filth  rates,  the  province  galley,  14  transports  in  the  pay  of 
Massachusetts,  2  of  New  Hampshire,  5  of  Connecticut,  and  8  of  Rhode  Island 
composed  the  fleet ;  in  which  embarked  a  regiment  of  mailDes,  and  4  regiments 
raised  m  New  England. 
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1710.     under  the  command  of  colonel  Vetch,  returned  with  the  fleet 
y^^-^^-^z  and  army  to  Boston.    In  honour  of  the  queeui   the  name  of 

Port  Royal  was  now  exchanged  for  that  of  Ajmapolis.^ 

CoLScbay-       In   the   mean  time,  colonel   Schuyler  of  New  York,  mi- 

EnS!nd*°    Passed  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  some  vigor- 

w^si'n-    ous  measures  against  the  French,    and    discontented   at  the 

dian  chiefs,  failure  of  the  last  year's  expedition,  had  made   a  voyage  to 

England,  to  inculcate  on  the  minist^  the  absolute  necessity  of 

reducing  Canada  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.     The  more 

effectually  to  accomplish  his  object,  he  carried  with  him  fifB 

Indian  chiefs ;  who  gave  assurances  to  the  queen  of  their  fidefitf, 

and  solicited  her  assistance  against  their  conunon  enemies,  the 

French.^ 

Pjj^jJjj^,^        Colonel  Robert  Hunter,  appointed  governor  of  New  York, 

arrived  at  that  province  in  June,  bringmg  with  him  2700  IVda- 

tines ;  many  of  whom  settled  in  the  city  of  New  Yock;  olherSy 

1  Hutchinson,  ii.  180 — 184,  where  the  Articles  of  die  Capitalatiim  are  nuerted. 
Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  257,  258;  xl.  169—171.  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  L  S«,SStt. 
TnimbuU,  i.  438.     Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  ii.  842 — 846.     The  g;ttiiMlk 

.    marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war.    The  inhabitants  within  three  milei  oC 
the  fort  were  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  capitnlatian,  whkk 
allowed  them  to  "  remain  upon  their  estates,  with  their  com,  cattle,  and  fiaoi- 
ture,  during  two  years,  in  case  they  are  not  desirous  to  go  before,  the?  taUnr 
the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  her  sacred  majesty  of  Great  Britaia." 
The  male  and  female  inhabitants,  comprehended  in  said  article^  amounted  to  481 
persons ;  and  they  were  transported  to  Rochelle  in  Fiance,  at  tiie  expense  of 
Great  Britain.    The  English,  in  this  expedition,  lost  14  or  16  men;  beade  X^ 
who  were  drowned  by  the  wreck  of  a  transport,  in  the  service  of  Coonecticat, 
which  ran  aground,  and  was  lost  in  the  mouth  of  Port  Ro3ral  river.    Nov.  16. 
was  a  day  of  thanksgiving  throughout  the  provinces  of  Masstpchosetis  Aid  New 
Hampshire,  "  on  account  of  the  success  at  Port  Royal."    Fairfi^d,  MS. 

2  Smith,  N.  York,  i.  121—123.  Trumbull,  i.  436,  437.  The  arrival  of  iSaxat 
Sachems  in  England  occasioned  great  observation  through  tiie  kingdom. 
Wherever  they  went  the  mob  followed  them ;  and  small  prints  of  them  weie 
sold  among  Uic  people.  The  court  being  at  that  time  in  mourning  for  the  death 
of  the  prince  of  Denmark,  these  aboriginal  princes  were  thoretore  dressed  in 
black  under  clothes,  af\er  the  English  manner ;  but,  instead  of  a  blanket,  th^ 
had  each  a  scarlet  iu-grain  cloth  mantle,  edged  with  gold;  thrown  over  all  their 
other  garincnt.s.  Tlic  audience  whicli  they  had  of  her  majesty,  was  attended 
with  unusual  solemnity.  Sir  Chailes  Cottcrel  conducted  them,  in  two  caocbeSy 
to  St.  James's ;  aiul  tbe  lord  chaiiiborlain  introduced  them  into  the  royal  pre- 
sence. Quo  of  llu!in,  after  a  brief  and  pertinent  introduction  to  his  Speech, 
proceeded  to  observe  :  '^  We  were  mightily  rejoiced,  when  we  heard  our  great 
Queen  had  resolved  to  send  an  army  to  reduce  Canada,  and  immediately,  ia 
token  of  friendship,  we  hung  up  the  Ketde,  and  took  up  the  Hatchet,  and,  wiA 
one  consent,  assisted  colonel  Nicholson  in  making  preparations  on  tMs  side  tilt 
lake ;  but,  at  lengtli,  we  were  told  our  great  Queen,  by  some  important  affiun, 
was  prevented  in  her  design,  at  present,  which  made  us  sorrowful.  The  reduc- 
tion of  Canada  is  of  great  weight  to  our  free  hunting ;  so  that  if  our  great  Queea 
should  not  be  mindful  of  us,  we  must,  with  our  families,  forsake  our  country, 
and  seek  other  habitations,  or  stand  neuter."  At  the  close  of  their  speech,  thrf 
pres<;ntcd  belts  of  wampum  to  the  Queen,  in  Uie  name,  and  in  token  of  die 
sincerity,  of  the  Five  Nations.  Some  historians  say,  there  were  but  four  Chiefr 
Uibllotheca  Americana  [117]  mentions  tlie  speech  of  "  Four  Indian  Princetat 
a  Pubhc  Audience  "  us  published  this  year  at  London. 
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on  a  tract  of  several  thousand  acres  in  the  manor  of  Livingston ;     1710. 
while  others  went  into  Pennsylvania.^  v^%/-*w^ 

The  British  parliament  passed  an  act  for  the  encouragement  Acts  of  puw 
of  the  trade  to  America.*  An  act  was  also  passed  by  parliament  Jj^Scerning 
for  the  preservation  of  white  and  other  pme  trees,  growing  in  America, 
the  colonies  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Province  of 
Maine,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantation,  the  Narragan- 
set  Country,  or  King's  Province,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey,  in  America,  for  the  masting  her  majesty's  navy.' 
The  first  post  office  in  America  was  established  by  the  same 
parliament.  The  act  was  entided  "  An  Act  for  establishing  a 
General  Post  Office  for  all  her  majesty's  Dominions,  and  for 
settling  a  weekly  sum  out  of  the  Revenues  thereof,  for  the  ser<7 
vice  of  the  war,  and  other  her  majesty's  occasions."  It  required, 
that  one  general  Letter  Office  and  Post  Office  should  be  erected 
in  London,  and  other  chief  Letter  Offices  in  Scodand,  Ire- 
land, North  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  Postmaster 
General  was  to  be  "  at  liberty  to  keep  one  chief  Letter  Office 
in  New  York,  and  other  chief  Offices  at  some  convenient  place 
or  places  in  each  of  her  majesty's  Provinces  or  Colonies  in 
America."* 

A  meeting  house  of  the  Quakers,  or  Friends,  was  built  in  Quaker 
Boston.'  Z:^ 

1  Smith,  N.  York,  i.  123, 124.  Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  352.  Brit.  Emp.  u.  217. 
They  had  Icfl  Germany  the  preceding  year  on  account  of  persecution.  Smith 
sajrs,  *'  the  queen's  liberality  to  these  people  was  not  more  beneficial  to  them, 
iStan  serviceable  to  the  colony  "  [N.  York]  ;  but  it  was  the  subject  of  complaint 
hi  England.  The  house  of  commons,  in  a  representation  to  the  queen,  this 
year,  among  other  strictures  on  the  couduct  of  the  late  ministry,  take  notice  of 
**  the  squandering  away  great  sums  upon  the  Palatines,  who  were  a  useless 
people,  a  mixture  of  all  religions,  and  dangerous  to  the  Constitution ;  '*  and  say, 
•«  they  hold,  that  those,  who  advised  the  bringing  them  over  were  enemies  to 
the  queen  and  kingdom."     Salmon,  Chron.  Hist.  ^ 

9  English  Statutes,  iv.  607.  By  an  act  6  Anne,  c.  37,  customs  and  duties 
had  been  laid  on  prize  goods  and  merchandizes,  taken  in  America  duiing  the 
war,  *'  as  if  the  same  had  been  imported  into  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  from 
thence  exported."  This  new  act  declares,  that  the  subiecting  them  to  such 
customs  and  duties  had  "  been  very  prejudicial  to  her  majesty's  Plantations  and 
Colonies,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  prevented  the  importation  thereof  into  those 
Plantitions  and  Colonies  ; "  and  therefore  repeals  that  part  of  the  old  act. 

3  English  Statutes,  iv.  467.  This  Act  was  to  take  effect  24  September,  1711 ; 
after  which  time  no  person  might  destroy  any  pine  tree,  fit  for  masts,  "  not 
being  the  property  of  any  private  person,'*  on  the  penalty  of  XlOO  sterHng. 
"This  law,"  says  Anderson  [iii.  39.],  **  tlie  first  of  the  kind  for  masts,  has 
proved  extremely  useful  for  masting  the  royal  navy,  and  has  also  saved  much 
money  formerly  sent  to  Norway  for  that  puipose." 

4  Ibid.  434 — 145.  The  rate  of  all  letters  and  packets  from  London  to  Npw 
York,  and  thence  to  London,  was  fixed  tlius :  single.  Is. ;  double,  2^. ;  treble, 
Ss. ;  ounce,  48.  The  rate  of  all  letters  aad  packets  from  New  York  to  any  place 
within  60  miles  thereof,  and  thence  back  to  New  York,  was :  single,  4</. ; 
double,  Sd. ;  treble.  Is. ;  omice,  Is.  -hi.  For  the  rates  of  other  postage  in  the 
colonies,  see  the  Act. 

5  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  260. 
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1710.        Sir  Henry  Ashurst,  agent  for  Massachusetts  at  ths  comt  of 

^^-v-^   Great  Britain,  died ;  and  was  succeeded  in  that  agency  by  Jeremr 

Deaths       Dummer.^    Robert  Treat  died  in  the  89di  year  of  his  age.' 

James  Allen,  minister  in  Boston,  died,  in  the  78th  year  of  tos 

age.3 

1711. 

Expedition  After  the  reduction  of  Port  Ro^al,  colonel  Nicholson  went 
^^^  again  to  England,  to  solicit  an  expedition  against  Canada.  Hk 
ministry  acceded  to  the  proposal ;  and  an  armament  was  ordered, 
proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise.  Nicholson  ar- 
jived  at  Boston  on  the  Bih  of  June,  with  orders  for  the  nortfaem 
colonies  to  get  ready  their  quotas  of  men  and  provisioos,  by  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  and  army  from  Europe  Sir 
Hovenden  Walker,  with  a  fleet  of  15  ships  of  war  and  40  trans- 
ports, carrying  seven  veteran  regiments  of  the  duke  of  Mail- 
t)orough's  army,  and  a  battalion  of  marines,  under  the  command 
of  brigadier  general  Hill,  arrived  at  Boston  harbour  on  the  25tfa 
of  June.^  Sixteen  days,  the  time  which  had  elapsed  ance  the 
reception  of  the  orders,  did  not  possibly  admit  the  requiate 
preparations.  Every  thing,  however,  that  was  practicable,  was 
done.  In  about  five  weeks,  the  colonies  raised  two  consideraUe 
armies,  and  furnished  them  with  provi^ons.  Nichdsoo,  having 
attended  a  congress  of  the  governors  of  the  colonies  at  New 
London  to  concert  measures  relating  to  the  expeditioo,  had  pro- 
ceeded to  Albany,  where  the  forces  of  New  i  oii,  Connecticut, 

1  Hutchinson,  i.  c.  1.  Sir  Henry  Ashurst  was  tbe  son  of  Hemy  Ashantr  Esq. 
who  had  great  influence  in  settling  the  corporation  for  propagating  the  gpml 
among  the  Indians  in  New  Endand  and  parts  adjacent,  and  who  was  a  member 
of  paniament,  and  a  friend  to  New  En^and.  Sir  Heniy  was  agent  for  Massa- 
chusetts colony  several  years,  and  his  services  were  acimowledged  wi&  grali- 
tude.    Eliot,  Biog.  Art.  Ashurst  and  Dummer. 

3  He  had  retired  from  public  life ;  he  had  been  82  years  governor,  or  deputy 
governor,  of  Connecticut  His  administration  was  characterized  fay  wisdom, 
firmness,  and  integrity.  *'  Few  men  have  sustained  a  fiiirer  chaiacter,  or  ren- 
dered  the  public  more  important  services." 

3  Mr.  AUen  was  silenced  by  the  act  of  Uniformib^,  and  came  to  Boston  in 
1662.  After  being  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Davenport  in  the  First  Church  6  years,  he 
was  ordained  as  teacher,  1668.  He  was  strongly  attached  to  *'  the  order  of  the 
churches,"  as  defended  by  Dr.  I.  Mather,  and  opposed  attempts  at  innovations. 
He  built  the  stone  house,  which  was  lately  standm^,  and  a  few  years  ainee  oc- 
cupied by  his  great  great  grandson,  the  late  sheriff  of  Suflblk,  and  thouriit  ts 
have  been  the  oldest  in  Boston.  He  had  a  very  handsome  estate,  and  was 
hospitable  and  beneficent.  His  posterity  have  been  very  respectable.  Calamy, 
Contin.    Eliot  Biog.    Emerson,  First  Church,  sect  11. 

4  The  soldiers  disembarked  the  next  day,  and  encamped  on  Noddle's  Istaod. 
On  the  10th  of  July,  they  were  reviewed  there  b^  the  general ;  Uie  govcnior 
and  a  great  concourse  of  people  attending  the  review;  "  the  troops,"  says  ad- 
miral Walker,  **  making  a  very  fine  appearance,  such  as  had  never  beJore  beta 
in  these  parts  of  the  world." 
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and  New  Jersey,   about  1000  Palatines,  and  about  as  many     1711. 
Ind'nns  of  the  Five  Nations,  collected,  to  the  number  of  about  v^'n^^^ 
4000  men.     These  forces,  commanded  by  colonels  Schuyler, 
Whiting,  an  J  Ingoldsby,  under  the  general  command  of  Nichol- 
son, commenced  their  march  on  the  28th  of  August  toward 
Canada. 

Meanwhile  the  troops  at  Boston  under  general  Hill,  joined  by 
two  regiments  of  New  England  and  New  York   men  under 
colonels  Walton  and  Vetch,  had  sailed  for  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 
The  fleet,  consisting  of  68  vessels,  and  bavins:  on  board  6463 
soldiers,  sailed  on  the  30th  of  July,  and  arrived  at  the  mouth  t)f 
the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  14lh  of  August.     In  proceeding  up 
the  river,  the  fleet,  through  the  unskilfulness  of  the  pilots,  and 
by  contrary  winds,  was  in  imminent  danger  of  entire  destniction. 
On  the  22d,  about  midnight,  the  seamen  discovered  that  they  were"^ 
driven  on  the  north  shore  among  rocks  and  islands.     Eight  or  nine  it  pjovei 
of  the  British  transports,  on  board  of  which  were  about  1700  offi-  diMwtroui; 
cers  and  soldiers,  were  there  cist  away,  and  nearly  1000  men  lost. 
Upon  this  disaster,  the  admiral  bore  away  for  Spanish  river  bay, 
at  Cape  Breton,  where  a  council  of  land  and  naval  officers,  in 
consideration  that  tliere  was  but  ten  weeks'  provision  for  the  fleet 
and  army,  and  that  a  seasonable  supply  from  New  England  could 
not  be  expected,  judged  it  expedient  to  relinquish  the  design,  and  i»  re- 
The  admiral  sailed  directly  for  England ;   and  the  provincial  ^*>^'""^*' 
troops  returned  home.     General  Nicholson,  who  had  advanced 
to  Lake  George,  hearing  of  the  miscarriage  of  the  expedition 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  retreated  with  the  land  army,  and  aban- 
doned the  enterprise.^ 

A  fire  broke  out  in  Boston,  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  Oct  2, 
consumed  all  the  houses  on  each  side  of  tlie  main  street,  from  ^'^^^ 
School  street  to  the  foot  of  Cornhill.^ 


1  Hutchinson,  ii.  190—198.  Tnimbull,  i.  462 — 467.  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  i. 
855.  Univ.  Hist,  xxxix.  333.  Smith,  N.  York,  128—130.  Smith,  N.  Jersey, 
400,  401.  Hewatt,  i.  197,  198.  Walker's  Journal.  Adams,  177.  Brit.  £mp. 
I.  173 — 176.  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  ii.  556 — 561.  Anderaon,  iii.  42.  One 
article  of  her  majesty's  instructions  required  the  general  to  attack  Placentia  in 
Newfoundland  ;  but  the  council  of  war,  when  it  concluded  on  the  expediency  of 
the  return  of  the  fleet  and  troops  to  Great  Britain,  was  unanimously  of  opinion* 
that  the  attempt  for  reducing  Placentia  was  at  that  time  altogether  impracticable. 

9  Hutchin^^on,  ii.  200.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  250,  257,  269;  iv.  189, 190. 
Snow,  Hist.  Boston,  c.  87.  From  Williauls'  Court,  to  the  Stone  Shop  in  Market 
Square,  which  was  lately  standing.  Beside  the  builtiings  in  Comhill,  "  all  the 
upper  part  of  what  is  now  called  State  Street,  on  the  north  and  south  sides, 
to<{ether  with  the  town  house  was  burnt."  A  church,  that  stood  where  the  Old 
Brick  church  lately  stood,  wai*  burnt ;  and  that  edifice  was  built  there  the  follow- 
ing year ;  also  another  town  house  was  built  on  the  same  spot  where  the  former 
stood.  The  houses  built  on  the  ruins  of  this  fire,  were  of  brick,  three  stories 
high,  with  a  garret,  a  flat  roof  and  ballustradc,  and  some  of  th.*m  arc  yet  stand- 
ing on  each  side  of  Comhill.  One,  now  numbered  38,  Washington  Street,  bean 
the  date  of  1712  on  the  front,  with  a  coat  of  arms  and  the  letten  S.  L. 
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1711.        At  the  session  of  the  assembly  of  Connecticut  in  May,  it  was 
N^iV'..^^  enacted,  that  there  should  be  one  superior  court  of  judicature 
Superior      over  the  whole  colony ;  and  that  it  should  be  bolden  annually  in 
CoQoecti-    ^^^  several  counties.*     This  court  was  to  consist  of  one  chief 
cat  judge,  and  four  other  judges,  to  be  annually  designated  or  ap- 

pointed by  the  general  assembly.     The  chief  judge,  6rst  desig- 
nated, was  the  governor,  or  in  his  absence,  the  deputy  governor ; 
and  the  other  judges  6rst  appointed,  were  four  distinguished 
members  of  the  coimcil.     This  precedent  was  generally  followed 
in  future  appointments,  except  that  the  deputy  governor  akuie 
was  constituted  chief  judge.     The  court  of  assistants  was  super- 
seded by  this  new  tribunal.^ 
Treaty  with      A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  baron  de  Grafien- 
the  Tuwa^   j^^j^  governor  of  the  Palatines  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  Tus- 
carora  Indians,  together  with  their  neighbours  in  the  town  of 
Cor.3 
Towns  in-"      Newtown  and  Coventry,  in  Connecticut,^  and  Pembroke,  m 
corporated.  Massachusetts,  were  incorporated.^ 
S.  Sea  Co.        Tlie  South  Sea  company  vfas  incorporated.® 

1712. 

Indian  war  Thb  Corecs,  Tuscaroras,  and  other  tribes  of  Indians  in  North 
ipN.Caro-  Carolina,  formed  a  deep  conspiracy  for  the  extermination  of  the 
English  settlers.  Having,  for  the  security  of  their  own  families, 
enclosed  the  chief  town  in  the  Tuscarora  nation  with  a  wooden 
breast  work,  the  different  tribes  met  here,  to  the  number  of  1200 
bowmen,  and  laid  die  horrible  plot,  which  was  concerted  and 
executed  with  extreme  subtilty,  and  profound  secrecy.  From 
this  place  of  rendezvous  they  sent  out  small  parties,  which,  under 
the  mask  of  friendship,  entered  the  settlements  by  different  roads. 
When  the  night  agreed  on  had  arrived,  they  entered  tlie  houses  of 

1  Trumbull,  i.  462.     William  Pitkin,  Esq.  was  chief  judge. 

2  Day,  Hist.  Judiciary  Connecticut. 

3  Williamson,  N.  Carolina,  i.  2S7,  where  the  treaty  is  inserted. 

4  Trumbull,  i.  443.  The  Indian  name  of  the  place,  where  Newtown  is  set- 
tled, was  Pohatuck,  **  from  a  river  of  that  name  upon  which  part  mf  it  lies." 
The  township  of  Coventry  had  been  given,  several  years  before,  to  certain 
honourable  legatees  in  Hartford,  by  Joshua,  sachem  of  the  Moheagans.  lb.  It 
was  settled  by  12  families  from  Northampton,  5  from  Hartford,  and  8  from 
different  places.     Stiles,  MSS. 

5  Massachusetts  Laws. 

6  English  Statutes,  iv.  470.  Anderson,  iii.  43 — 46.  This  company  was  vested 
with  the  sole  traffic  to  and  from  all  the  places  in  America,  on  the  east  side  there- 
of, from  the  river  of  Aranoca  to  the  southernmost  part  of  Terra  del  Fuego ;  and 
on  the  west  side  thereof,  from  the  said  southernmost  part  of  Terra  del  Fuego 
through  the  South  Seas  to  the  northernmost  part  of  America ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Brasil  and  other  places,  belonging  to  Portugal,  and  Surinam*  beloDginK 
to  Holland,  which  were  left  free  to  the  trade  of  aO  her  majes^s  sulyects. 
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the  planters,  and  demanded  provisions ;  and,  feigning  displeasure,  1712. 
fell  upon  thero,  and  murdered  men,  women,  and  children,  with-  s^-v-w/ 
out  distinction.  About  Roanoke  137  settlers  perished  in  the 
massacre.^  A  few  persons,  hiding  themselves  in  the  woods,  and 
escaping,  gave  the  alarm  to  their  neighbours  the  next  morning, 
and  prevented  a  total  destruction  of  the  colony.  All  the  fami- 
lies, speedily  assembling  in  one  place,  were  guarded  night  and 
day  by  tjje  militia,  until  news  of  the  disaster  reached  South 
Carolina. 

Governor  Craven  no  sooner  received  the  intelligence,  than  he  Indians  de- 
despatched  colonel  Barnwell,  with  600  militia  and  366  Indians,  feated. 
to  their  relief.^     After  a  very  difficult  and  dangerous  march 
through  a  hideous  wilderness,  Barnwell  came  up  with  the  enemy, 
and  attacked  them  with  great  effect,     in  the  first  battle  he  killed 
300  Indians,  and  took  about  J  00  prisoners.     After  this  action, 
the  Tuscaroras  retreated  to  their  fortified  town,  where  Barnwell 
surrounded  them,  killed  a  considerable  number,  and  obliged  the 
rest  to  sue  for  peace.     It  was  computed,  that,  in  this  expedition, 
near  1000  Tuscaroras  were  killed,  wounded,  and  captured.     Of 
Barnwell's  men  5  were  killed,  and  several  wounded;   of  his 
Indians   36   were   killed,   and   between  60  and  70  wounded 
*'  Never  had  any  expedition  against  the  savages  in  Carolina  been 
attended  with  such  hazards  and  difficulties ;  nor  had  the  conquest 
of  any  tribe  of  them  ever  been  more  general  and  complete."^  TheTusca- 
Most  of  the  Tuscaroras,  who  survived  this  defeat,  abandoned  ront  repair 
their  country,  and  repaired  to  the  Five  Nations,  which  received  ^^^l^^ 
them  into  their  confederacy,  and  made  them  the  sixth  nation.^ 

To  defray  the  expenses  of  this  expedition,  and  accommodate  Bank  bills 
domestic  trade,  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  established  a  "»»«l« 
public  bank,  and  issued  £48,000  in  bills  of  credit,  called  bank 
bills,  to  be  lent  out  at  interest,  on  landed  or  personal  security, 

1  Among  the  massacred  were  "  almost  all  the  poor  Palatines  who  had 
lately  come  into  the  country.*'  These  Palatines,  harassed  in  Germany,  had 
applied  for  lands  in  Carolina.  The  proprietors  provided  ships  for  their  transporta- 
tion, and  sent  instructions  to  governor  Tjmte  to  allow  100  acres  of  land  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  free  of  quitrents  for  the  first  ten  years;  but,  at 
die  expiration  of  that  term,  to  pay  one  penny  per  acre  annual  rent  forever,  ac- 
cording to  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  province.  The  governor  granted 
them  lands  accordingly ;  but  scarcely  had  they  taken  quiet  possession  of  their 
fancied  asylum,  when  mey  fell  a  prey  to  savages.  Hewatt. — Among  the  prison- 
ers were  John  Lawson,  surveyor  general  of  the  province,  and  baron  GrafTenried, 
the  leader  of  the  Palatine  emigrants.  Lawson  was  murdered  by  the  Indians, 
but  Grafienried  extricated  himself  from  the  same  fate  by  declaring  that  he  was 
the  king  ot  a  distinct  tribe,  lately  arrived  in  the  province,  and  totally  uncon- 
nected with  the  English.    Williamson,  i.  c.  6.    Grahame,  ii.  177. 

S  218  Cherokees,  79  Creeks,  41  Catawbas,  28  Yamasees. 

3  Hewatt,  i.  198,  201—204.  "  The  cause  of  the  quarrel,'*  says  this  author, 
'*  we  hav<'  not  been  able  clearly  to  find  out ;  probably  they  were  offended  a  tthe 
encroachments  made  on  their  hunting  lands." 

4  Univ.  Hist  zli.  81.    Jefferson,  Virg.  138. 
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1712.    and  to  be  sunk  gradually  by  £4000  a  year.^     By  another  aclof 
v^^-.^^^^   the  same  legislature,  this  year,  the  Common  Law  of  Great  Britain 
was  declared  to  be  of  force  in  that  colony.^     An  act  was  also 
Freeicbool.  passed  for  founding  and  erecting  a  Free  School  in  Charlestown, 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  ;  and  the  governor 
with  L5  other  respectable  persons,  and  their  successors,  were 
incorporated  as  commissioners  for  founding,  erecting,  ordering, 
and  visiting  the  School.'** 
Port  Royal.      Governor  Craven  was  ordered  by  the  Proprietors  of  Carolina, 
to  employ  eight  men  to  sound  Port  Royal  river,  for  the  bene6t  oif 
navigation,  and  to  fix  on  ihe  most  convenient  spot  for  building  a 
town,  with  a  harbour  in  its  vicinity.* 
Grmnt  of  The  French  king  granted  a  patent  to  the  Sieur  Anthony  Cro- 

Louisifuia     zat,  his  secretary,  for  15  years,  of  the  whole  commerce  of  ail  (be 
to  Crozau     «  king's  lands  in  North  America,  lying  between  New  France  on 
the  north,  Carolina  on  the  east,  and  New  Mexico  on  the  west, 
down  to  the  gulf  of  Florida ;    by  the  name   of  Louisiana."* 
There  were,  at  this  time,  in  the  whole  province  of  Louisiana  but 


1  He  watt,  i.  204.  Soon  after  the  emission  of  these  bank  bills,  the  nte  of 
exchange  and  the  price  of  produce  rose,  and  in  the  first  year  advinced  to  150, 
in  the  second,  to  200  per  cent,    lb. 

3  Drayton,  S.  Carolina,  186. 

3  Trott,  Laws  Brit.  Plant.  Art.  S  Carolina.  It  appears  by  the  pfeambfey 
that "  several  charitable  and  well  disposed  Christians,  by  their  last  wiUs  and 
testaments,  had  given  several  sums  of  money  for  the  foundation  of  a  Frte 
School." 

4  Hewatt,  i.  200, 201.  1  conjecture,  that  Beaufort,  on  Port  Royal  island,  wis 
built  in  pursuance  of  tliis  order.  "  The  town  "  on  that  island,  mentioDed  a.  d. 
1715,  shows,  that  a  town  was  already  built  there.     See  a.  d.  1686. 

5  Encyclop.  Methodique,  Com.  Art.  Compaonie  Du  Mississippi  ou  D« 
La  LouisiAive,  where  the  principal  articles  are  inserted.  Charlevoix,  T^ out. 
France,  ii.  416.  Du  Pratz,  i.  9.  Anderson,  iii.  48,  49,  who  refers  to  a  quarto 
treatise,  printed  at  Paris  in  1720,  entitled  RecueU  des  EdiU^  Deelaratums, 
Lettrea- Patents,  Arrets,  et  autres  Pieces  concemant  la  CompagnU  des  huies, 
&c.  Crozat  was  required  to  send  two  vessels  a  year,  to  sustain  the  colomes. 
and  maintain  the  trade  of  Louisiana ;  and  to  send  by  every  ship  of  his,  which 
shouUt  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  6  girls  or  boys  for  the  plantation. 
The  bounds  of  the  grant  to  Crozat  were  "  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Misas- 
sippi,  in  tlte  bay  of  Mexico,  to  the  lake  Illinois  northward  ;  and  from  New 
Mexico  on  the  west  of  the  lands  of  the  English  of  Carolina  eastward ;  with  all 
rivers,  ports,  creeks,  isles,  &c. ;  which  province,  however,  shall  depend  on  the 

fencral  government  of  New  France,  and  be  deemed  a  part  thereof.*'  When 
'ranee  began  a  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  in  1698,  AndefM» 
remarks,  '*  it  propeily  and  solely  belonged  to  Spain  to  oppose  it,  as  being  witlun 
the  limits  of  Florida.  But,"  he  indignantly  subjoins,  "  when,  in  the  above 
grant  to  Crozat,  Louii  clearly  proclaimed  his  plan  of  joining  Louisiana  to  New 
France,  and  thereby  hemming  in  the  English  continent  colonies  between  die 
Mississippi  river  and  the  sea  eastward  ;  what  name  shall  we  give  to  our  English 
counsellors  at  such  a  time,  who  supinely  (if  not  treacherously)  suffered  such  a 
grant  to  pass  unopposed,  when  both  the  charters  of  our  king  Charles  the  Second, 
to  the  Lords  Proprietors  of  Carolina,  granted  to  them  all  uie  lands  directly  weft 
to  the  South  Sean,  which  consequently  included  the  country  on  both  side*  the 
river  Mississippi."  Hewatt  [i.  198.]  takes  notice  of  this  encroachment  oo 
South  Carolina. 
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2S  French  families,  one  half  of  which  were  traders  or  workmen,     1712. 
who  paid  no  attention  to  clearing  or  cultivating  the  lands.^  v.^-v^w' 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act,  prohibiting  the  Acui  about 
importation  of  any  Indian  servants  or  slaves  into  the  province.  ]^^ll^  ,^ 
It  also  passed  an  act  to  prevent  the  oppression  of  debtors ;  by  bills  of  cre- 
which  it  made  bills  of  that  province  a  legal  tender.*  ^*** 

The  negroes  in  New  York,  in  execution  of  a  plot  to  set  fire  Negro  in- 
to the  city,  burned  a  house  in  the  night,  and  killed  several  people,  cendianes 
who  came  to  extinguish  the  fire.     Nineteen  of  the  incendiaries 
were  afterward  executed.^ 

Albany  contained  near  4000  souls.^  Albany. 

Virginia  was  laid  out  into  49  parishes,  or  townships ;  and  an        .  . 
act  of  assembly  was  passed,  fixing  a  salary  on  the  minister  of    "8"*^ 
each  parish.^ 

.  A  number  of  German  Protestants  having  recendy  settled  above  German 
the  Falls  of  the  river  Rappahannock,  at  a  place  named  Ger-  P'°^r'*.*^^ 
manna,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  *"   "8"^' 
colony  of  Virginia,  and  the  security  of  the  frontiers  from  the 
incursions  of  the  Indians ;  the  assembly  passed  an  act  to  exempt 
them  from  the  payment  of  levies  for  seven  years,  and  for  erect- 
ing Germanna  into  a  distinct  parish,  by  the  name  of  St.  George.^ 

The  reverend  Mr.  Andrews  was  sent  by  die  Society  lor  pro-  Indian  mis- 
pagaling  the  Gospel,  a  missionary  to  the  \lohawks.''  sionary. 

The  merchants  of  Quebec  raised  50,000  crowns,   for  com-  Quebec, 
pleting  the  fortifications  of  that  city.® 

Jonathan  Danforth  died  at  Billerica,  aged  84  years.^  J.  Danlbrth. 

1  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  ii.  427,  428 ;  "  dea  marchand^,  des  cabaretiers 
et  dea  ouvriers,  qui  ne  se  fixoient  en  aucun  endroit."  Crozat  ia  considered 
as  a  second  founder  of  the  colony ;  **  comme  un  second  fondateur.*'  Encyc. 
Methodique. 

2  Massachusetts  Laws.  The  bills  had,  by  common  con<ient,  obtained  an  uni- 
versal currency  through  the  province  ;  the  whole  trade  of  which  from  a.  o.  1705 
had  been  generally  managed  and  regulated  by  them. 

3  Smith,  N.  York,  i.  133.  Emissaries  from  the  French  were  daily  seducing 
the  Five  Nations  from  the  British  Interest ;  and  incursions  on  the  settlements 
along  the  Hudson  were  generally  apprehended.  An  invasion  of  the  city  of  New 
York  by  sea  was  strongly  suspected.  **  Our  public  affairs,**  says  the  historian 
of  New  York,  "  never  wore  a  more  melancholy  aspect  than  at  this  juncture." 

4  Humphreys,  214.     Of  which  450  were  negroes  or  Indian  slaves. 

5  Humphreys,  Hist  Account,  27. 

6  Trott,  Laws  Brit.  Plantations,  Jlrt.  Virginia. 

7  Humph,  c.  11.  The  Indians  at  first  received  him  with  joy;  but  they 
peremptorily  refused  to  let  their  children  learn  English.  After  the  missionary 
had  taught  them  for  a  time,  in  their  own  language,  the  old  Mohawks  left  on 
coming  to  his  chapel,  and  the  children  left  off*  coming  to  his  school ;  and,  in 
1718,  he  closed  a  fruitless  mission. 

8  Univ.  Hist.  xli.  176. 

9  Hist.  Billerica,  in  Farmer  and  Moore,  Coll.  i.  66.  He  settled  at  Shawshin 
[Billerica]  in  1654,  and  was  one  of  its  most  active  and  enterprising  inhabitants. 
He  was  bom  at  Framingham,  in  Suffolk,  England,  and  in  1634  came  to  New 
England  with  his  &ther,  who  settled  at  Cambridge  and  died  there  four  years 
after  his  arrival.  Deputy  governor  Danforth  and  Key.  Samuel  Danforth,  a  learn* 
ed  and  eminent  minister  of  Roxbuiy,  were  his  brotbera. 
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1713. 

The  treaty  of  Utrecht,  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
was  signed  on  the  30th  of  March.  By  this  treaty  the  Frenck 
king  yielded  to  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  the  Bay  and  Straa 
of  Hudson,  the  island  of  St.  Christopher,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Newfoundland.^ 

When  this  treaty  of  peace  was  knovfjfi  in  America,  the  easten 
Indians  prayed  that  there  might  also  be  peace  between  the 
English  and  them ;  and  proposed  a  treaty  to  be  bolden  at  Casoo. 
Governor  Dudley  judging  it  more  for  his  honour  to  obfige  them 
to  come  to  Portsmouth,  a  treaty  was  begun  there  on  tbe  11  iii  of 
July,  and  on  the  13th  they  entered  anew  into  articles  of  submis- 
sion and  paci6cation.^ 

Connecticut  had  now  45  towns  settled  under  its  own  jurisdic- 
tion.' The  grand  list  of  the  colony  was  £281,083.  The  num- 
of  its  inhabitants  was  about  17,000.  Its  militia  consisted  of  a 
regiment  in  each  county,  and  amounted  to  nearly  4000  effiecUTe 
men.  Its  shipping  consisted  of  2  brigantines,  about  20  sloops, 
and  some  other  small  vessels.     The  number  of  its  searo^i  M 


1  Mem.  de  rAmerique,  ii.  113 — 136,  where  the  Treaty  is  inserted,  dited 
"  81  mars-11  avril."  Blair,  Chronol.  Puffendorf,  Introd.  Hist  Europe,  i.  1S9. 
Anderson,  iii.  51 .  Smollett,  Hist.  England,  1713.  Anderson  Temarts,  **  Altfaoagli 
aD  Nova  Scotia  and  Acadie,  with  its  ancient  boundaries,  were  yielded  to  queen 
Anne  forever,  as  also  the  city  of  Port  Royal  (now  called  Anupolb  Rojil),  end 
the  subjects  of  France  were  thereby  excluded  from  all  kinds  of  fidunf;  in  the 
seas,  bays,  &c.  on  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia ;  yet  those  andeol  borandariee 
were  never  yet  justly  ascertained  by  France ; "  and  says,  "  tibe  Frendb  still 
pretended,  that  only  the  isthmus  called  Acadie  was  intended  to  be  yielded  up, 
and  not  what  we  called  Nova  Scotia.**  He  also  remarks,  that  "  the  ialmd  of 
Cape  Breton,  which  was  always  deemed  a  part  of  Nova  Seotie,  was  basely 
yielded  up  to  France,  as  also  all  the  other  isles  both  in  the  mouth  of  tbe  bey 
and  of  the  river  of  St.  Lawrence.*'  The  words  of  the  Treaty  are : — ^*  insok 
vero,  Cap  Breton  dicta,  ut  et  aliae  quevis,  tam  in  ostio  fluvii  suicti  Laurenti 
quam  in  sinu  ejusdem  nominis  sitae,  Gallici  juris  in  posterum  enmt,  ibique  locimi 
aliquem  seu  loca  munienda  facultatem  omnimodam  habebit  Rex  Christienissi- 
mus.'*  The  author  of  Precis  sur  L'Ameriquc  [51,  52.]  says,  tbe  French  took 
possession  of  Cape  Breton  in  August,  and  changed  its  name  to  Isle  Royale  ;  and 
that  they  were  its  first  inhabitants ;  "  furent  proprement  les  premiers  babitins.'' 
— Fort  Bourbon,  which  the  English  call  York  Fort,  upon  the  eastern  biancli  of 
Nelson  River  [Hudson  Bay],  was  in  possession  of  the  French  firom  1697  urti 
it  was  given  up  to  the  EngUsh  by  this  Treaty.    Dobson,  Hudson  Bay,  18. 

3  Hutchinson,  ii.  201.  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  i.  357.  Brit  £nip.  [it.  89  ]  tayi^ 
the  basis  of  their  submission  was  the  treaty  of  Penobscot  [Pemaquid]  in  IW. 
The  articles  are  inserted  in  Penhallow*s  Indian  Wars  of  New  England. 

3  There  were  three  considerable  townn  in  the  colony,  under  the  jurisdictieB  id 
Massachusetts,  viz.  Suffield,  Enfield,  and  Woodstock.  By  the  new  dK-feioBil 
line  these  towns  fell  within  the  territory  of  Connecticut ;  but  diey  were  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  Massachusetts.  They  paid  their  taxes  to  this  eoiaiy, 
and  sent  representatives  to  its  general  court  until  1748,  when  they  seceded,  aei 
eent  their  representatives  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut.  Massaeha- 
setts  continued  to  claim  these  towns,  but  without  effect,  until  tbe  RerohiliflB* 
when  it  ceased  to  claim  them.    Whitney,  Hist  County  of  Worcester,  MO. 
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not  exceed  120.  From  1702,  when  the  first  coromencemeDt  of  1713. 
the  college  was  holden,  to  this  year,  46  students  had  been  gradu-  v^^y^w/ 
ated  at  Say  brook  ;  34  of  whom  became  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
The  number  of  ministers  in  the  colony  was  43.  Its  manufactures 
and  trade  were  very  inconsiderable.  There  was  but  one  clothier 
in  tlie  colony.  It  had  scarcely  any  foreign  commerce.  Its 
principal  trade  was  with  Boston,  New  York,  and  the  West 
Indies.^ 

A  valuable  addition  was  made  to  the  college  library  at  Say-  Y.  CoUegt 
brook.     This  year.  Sir  John  Davie,  of  Groton,  to  whom  an    ''*'*^* 
estate  descended  in  England,  with  the  title  of  baronet,  gave  a 
good  collection ;  and  the  next  year,  a  much  greater  donation 
was  made  by  the  liberality  and  procurement  of  Jeremy  Dummer, 
who  sent  over  from  London  about  800  volumes.* 

Commissioners  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  came  to  Boundaries 
an  agreement  respecting  the  boundaries  of  the  two  colonies,  between 
which  was  accepted  by  each  court.     On  running  the  line,  it  coonecticat 
appeared  that  Massachusetts  had  encroached  on  Connecticut  settled. 
107,793  acres.     Such  a  quantity  of  land  Massachusetts  accord- 
ingly granted  to  Connecticut ;  and  it  was  accepted  as  equivalent. 
This  land  was  afterward  sold,  and  the  money  applied  to  the  use 
of  the  college  in  that  colony.^ 

Samuel  Whiting  died,  aged  about  80  years.*    Thomas  Brattle,  Deathi. 
of  Boston,  died,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age.^ 

1  TnimbulU  i.  450,  453,  491.  Some  of  the  towns,  which  had  been  already  set- 
tied  in  Conhecticut,  have  not  been  distinctly  noticed.  Those  omitted  are 
subjoined,  with  the  times  of  their  settlement  or  incorporation  :  Greenwich,  in 
1644;  Sionin^on,  1658;  Rillingworth,  1663 ;  Woodbury,  1674 ;  Preston,  1686 ; 
Waterbury,  16vS6;  Gliuftenbury,  1690;  Danbury,  1693;  Lebanon,  1697;  Col- 
chester, 1699;  Mansfield,  1703.  East  Haddam,  Pomfret,  and  New  Milford,  in- 
coporated  in  1713,  are  included  in  the  45  setUed  towns.     Ashford,  in  1714. 

9  Clap,  Y.  Coll.  15, 94.  Mr.  Dummer  was  then  in  London,  as  agent  for  several 
of  the  New  England  colonies.  Of  the  volumes  he  sent,  about  120  were  his 
own  gift,  the  rest  were,  through  his  solicitation  and  influence,  from  genUemen  of 
oistinction  in  England  ;  particularly,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Sir  Richard  Blackmore, 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  Drs.  Burnet,  Woodward,  Halley,  Bendy,  Kennet,  Calamy, 
and  Edwards,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Henry  and  Mr.  Whiston.    lb.     Trumbull,  i.  490. 

3  Trumbull,  i.  447.  The  line  was  run  due  west  from  Woodward's  and  Safiety's 
station.  The  commissioners  agreed,  as  a  preliminary,  that  the  towns  should 
remain  to  the  governments  by  which  they  had  been  settled  ;  and  that  the 
property  of  as  many  acres,  as  should  appear  to  be  gained  by  one  colony  from 
the  other,  should  be  conveyed  out  of  other  unimproved  land  as  an  equivalent. 
The  whole  land,  (lius  granted  to  Connecticut,  was  sold  in  1716  for  £683  New 
England  currency.  This  was  a  little  more  than  a  farthing  per  acre ;  and  it 
shows  of  what  small  value  lands  were  esteemed  at  that  day.  **  It  affords  also," 
says  Dr.  Trumbull,  '*  a  striking  demonstration,  that  considering  the  expense  of 
purchasing  them  of  the  natives,  and  of  defending  them,  they  cost  our  ancestors 
five,  if  not  ten  times  their  value." 

4  Farmer  and  Moore,  Coll.  i.  66.  He  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting  of 
Lynn ;  was  educated  at  Harvard  College  ;  and  ordained  the  first  minister  of 
Billerica  in  1663.  Dr.  Mather,  in  the  Nlagnalia,  calls  him  "  a  reverend,  holy, 
and  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel.'* 

^  Eliot,  Biog.    Thacher,  Century  Sermon.    He  was  a  piincipal  founder  of  the 
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1714. 

Country  After  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  it  was  judged  full  dme  ibr  ik 

westwa^^^   yj|.g;pjjj  colonisis  to  acquire,  if  possible,  some  knowledge  of  the 

diiGovered.  countries  lying  westward  of  Virginia,  toward    the    Mississippi. 

Colonel  Alexander  Spotswood,  lieutenant  governor  of  Virginta, 

resolving  to  prosecute  that  object,  went  in  person  ;  and  widi  iii- 

defatigable  labour,  made  the  first  certain  discovery  of  a  passage 

over  the  Apalachian  mountains.^ 

PegepMot        The  tract  of  land  in  the  province  of  Maine,  called  the  Pegep- 

purchase,     scot  purchase,  was  sold  for  about  £100  New  England  curreiicf, 

to  eight  proprietors.^ 
Church  in        The  new  north  church  in  Boston  was  built.^ 
Boston.  The  first  schooner  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  this  time. 

First  schoo-  at  Cape  Ann,  by  captain  Andrew  Robinson.** 

Canada  contained,  at  this  time,  but  4484  inhabitants,  able  to 
bear  arms,  from  the  age  of  14  to  60 ;  and  28  compames  of 
marines,  paid  by  the  king,  contained  but  628  soldiers.^ 


Canada. 


church  iu  Brattle  street,  and  that  street  was  named  for  him.  In  1CB6,  ha 
conveyed  to  a  number  of  associates  a  piece  of  land  called  Braitie's  eiowe,  wUdi 
makes  part  of  the  lot  now  in  possession  of  the  Church.  Sdow,  Hist.  Boston,  202. 
He  was  a  munificent  friend  to  Harvard  College,  and  was  its  treasurer  fiom  IfiSS 
to  his  death.  He  wrote  an  Account  of  the  Delusion  called  Witcbcraft,  pobfisbed 
in  the  Collections  of  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  v.  61 — 79,  aod  noticed 
under  the  year  1692.  Pemberton,  in  his  '*  List  of  Writers  who  were  dtizens  of 
Boston/'  ascribes  to  Mr.  Brattle  "  Philosophical  Essays." 

1  Keith,  173.  Univ.  Hist.  xli.  549.  This  knowledge  was  the  more  necessary, 
because  the  French  had  made  it  a  capital  maxim  in  their  American  policy,  to 
conceal  all  the  country  between  those  mountains  and  the  IGm^ppi  from  the 
En^li$>h,  who  knew  no  more  of  it  than  what  they  had  learned  oC  a  few  strag- 
glii)&;  travellers  and  Indians. 

2  Brit.  Dom.  i.  292.  This  tract,  containing  500,000  acres,  was  bought  of  sx 
sagamores,  in  16S3,  by  Mr  Wharton,  a  merchant  of  Boston;  who  dying  insol- 
vent, his  administrators  sold  it,  as  above  mentioned.  Mr.  Winthrop  and  Hutch- 
inson were  among  the  purchasers.  It  was  bounded  five  miles  west  fitm 
Pegepscot  by  a  line  running  at  five  miles  distance  parallel  widi  the  river,  to  a 
certain  fall  in  that  river,  and  tlience  northeast  about  44  miles  in  a  straight  fine 
to  Kennebeck  river ;  and  included  "  the  eastern  divisions  of  Nahumkeo  purchase, 
and  of  Plymouth  purchase."  Georgetown,  Brunswick,  and  part  of  Toptiham 
are  in  this  grant.  Ibid.  Judge  Sullivan  informed  me,  that  the  g^ant  of  Wharton 
from  the  Indians  was  recognized  by  the  government  very  early ;  that  in  1718 
there  was  an  order,  that  all  persons,  claiming  under  Indian  deeds,  or  hy  royal 
grants,  should  bring  in  their  claims,  and  have  them  record<Mi  in  a  book  (now  m. 
the  secretary's  office),  called  the  Book  of  Claims;  and  that  Wliarton's  duB 
was  recorded.  In  process  of  time,  there  arose  a  question,  where  the  talis  weic, 
which  made  the  uppermost  boundary.  After  several  trials  of  this  question,  Ac 
General  Court,  29  June,  1798,  passed  a  resolve,  empowedng  the  attorney  geuerd 
to  submit  the  dispute  to  an  arbitration.  Arbitrators  being  appointed,  they  **  re- 
ported in  favour  of  the  claim's  extending  to  the  upper,  commonly  called  the 
twenty  mile  falls.  The  General  Couil,  21  June,  1803,  appointe<i  two  pepoaf 
to  run  the  lines  ;  but  it  has  never  been  done."  Answer  of  Judge  SuUiTaa  t» 
my  inquirieM  in  180-1. 

3  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  260. 

4  Hutchinson,  ii.  445.     Coll.  Maw.  Hist.  Soc.  ix.  284. 

5  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  u.  402.    Univ.  Hist  xl.  182. 
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Anne  Sluart,  queen  of  Great  Britain,  died  on  the  1st  of  Au-     1714. 
gust,  in  the  50ih  year  of  her  age,  and  13th  of  her  reign ;  and   s^^v^-w/ 
was  succeeded  in  the  throne  by  George  I.^ 

Sir  Edmund  Andros  died,  in  London,  at  a  very  advanced  Deaths, 
age.^ 

1716. 

An  Indian  war,  breaking  out  in  South  Carolina,  threatened  Indian  war 
the  total  extirpation  of  the  colony.  The  numerous  and  power-  jfof*^"*" 
fill  tribe  of  the  Yamasees,  possessing  a  large  territory  back  of 
Port  Royal  island,  were  the  most  active  in  this  conspiracy.  On 
the  15th  of  April,  about  break  of  day,  the  cries  of  war  gave 
universal  alarm ;  and,  in  a  few  hours,  above  90  persons  were 
massacred  in  Pocataligo  and  the  neighbouring  plantations.  A 
captsun  of  the  militia,  escaping  to  Port  Royal,  darmed  the  town ; 
and  a  vessel  happening  to  be  in  the  harbour,  the  inhabitants 
repaired  precipitately  on  board,  sailed  for  Charlestown,  and  thus 
providentially  escaped  a  massacre.  A  few  families  of  planters 
on  the  island,  not  having  timely  notice  of  the  danger,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  savages. 

While  some  Indian  tribes  were  thus  advancing  against  the  Vigorous 
southern  frontiers,  and  spreading  desolation  through  the  province,  Sfgpv.Cm. 
formidable  parties  from  the  other  tribes  were  penetrating  into  the  ^en. 
settlements  on  the  northern  borders ;  for  every  tribe,  from  Florida 
to  Cape  Fear,  was  concerned  in  the  conspiracy.  The  capital 
trembled  for  its  own  perilous  situation.  In  this  moment  of  uni- 
versal terror,  aldiough  there  were  no  more  than  1200  men  in 
the  muster  roll  fit  to  bear  arms,  yet  tlie  governor  resolved  to 
march  with  tliis  small  force  against  the  enemy.  He  proclaimed 
martial  law ;  laid  an  embargo  on  all  ships,  to  prevent  either  men 
or  prov'isions  from  leaving  the  country ;  and  obtained  an  act  of 
assembly  empowering  him  to  impress  men,  and  seize  arms, 
ammunition,  and  stores,  wherever  they  were  to  be  found ;  to  arm 
trusty  negroes ;  and  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour. 
Agents  were  sent  to  Virginia  and  England,  to  solicit  assistance ; 
and  bills  were  stamped  for  the  payment  of  the  army,  and  other 
necessary  expenses. 

The  Indians  on  the  northern  quarter,  about  50  miles  from 
Charlestown,  having  murdered  a  family  on  a  plantation ;  captain 
Barker,  receiving  intelligence  of  their  approach,  collected  a  party 
of  90  horsemen,  and  advanced  against  them.     Trusting  to  an 

1  Annals  of  K.  George,  i.  37.  His  title  when  he  came  to  the  throne  was 
"  Prince  George,  Elector  of  Brunswick-Lunenburg."  Historical  Register, 
1714,  Introd.  and  1—4.  * 

3  Univ.  Hist.  xL  471.    Hutchinson,  ii.  c.  2.    AUeD,  Bk>g. 
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1715.  Indian  guide,  he  was  led  into  an  ambuscade,  and  was  slain  with 
v^-v.-^^  several  of  his  men.  The  rest  retreated  hi  confusion.  A  paitjr 
of  400  Indians  came  down  as  low  as  Goose  Creek ;  where  70 
men  and  40  negroes  had  surrounded  themselves  with  a  breast 
work,  with  the  resolution  of  maintaining  their  post.  Discouraged, 
however,  almost  as  soon  as  attacked,  they  rashly  agreed  to  terms 
of  peace  ;  but,  on  admitting  the  enemy  within  their  works,  thejr 
were  barbarously  murdered.  The  Indians  now  advanced  still 
nearer  to  Charlestown  ;  but  were  repulsed  by  the  militia. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Yamasees,  with  their  confederates,  bad 
spread  destruction  through  the  parish  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
and  proceeded  down  to  Stono.     Governor  Ciaven,  advancii^ 
toward  the  wily  enemy  with  cautious  steps,  dispersed  their  strag- 
gling parties,  until  he  reached   Saltcatchers,    where  they  bad 
pitched  their  great  camp.     Here  was  fought  a  severe  and  bloody 
battle,  from  behind  trees  and  bushes;  the   Indians  wiii  their 
terrible  war  whoops  alternately  retreating,   and  retaniing  ^rilh 
Yamasee     double  fury  to  the  charge.     The  governor,  undismayed,  pressed 
peUecj.        closely  on  them  with  his  provincials ;  drove  them  from  tBeir 
territory ;  pursued  them  over  Savannah  river  ;  and  thus  expelled 
them  from  the  province.     In  this  Indian  war,  nearly  400  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Carolina  were  slain.     The  Yamasees,  after  their 
expulsion,  went  directly  to  the  Spanish  territories  in  FhndSf 
where  they  were  hospitably  received.^ 
N.Carolina.      North  Carolina,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  was  divided  into 
nine  parishes ;  vestries  were  appointed  ;  and  salaries  setded  for 
the  minister  of  each  parish.* 
Maryland.        The  legislature  ot  Maryland  declared  the  duties,  payable  on 
the  importation  of  negroes,  servants,  and  liquors,  '^  not  to  extend 
to  such  as  are  imported  in  vessels,  whose  owners  are  all  residents 
in  the  province."^ 
Boston  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  for  erecting 

lighthouse.   ^  lighthouse  on  Beacon  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Boston  har- 
bour.'' 


1  Hewatt,  i.  c.  6.  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car:  i.  c.  5.  Tlie  assembly  of  CiroliM 
afterward  passed  two  acts  to  appropriate  the  lands,  earned  by  conquest  from  tbt 
Yamasees,  for  the  use  of  such  British  subjects  as  ^ould  come  OTer  and  settle 
upon  them.  On  this  encouragement,  500  men  from  Ireland  transported  thcoH 
selves  to  Carolina ;  but  not  Ions  after,  in  breach  of  the  provincial  &itfa,  and  to 
the  entire  ruin  of  the  Irish  emigrants,  the  Proprietors  ordered  the  Indi^  hodi 
to  be  surveyed  for  their  own  use,  and  run  out  in  laree  baronies.  The  old  set> 
tiers,  thus  losing  the  protection  of  the  new  comers,  deserted  their  p]antatioitf« 
and  again  left  the  frontiers  open  to  the  enemy.  Many  of  the  unfortunate  Iririi 
emigrants,  reduced  to  misery,  perished;  and  the  remainder  removed  to  the 
nortnem  colonies. 

2  Humphreys,  143.    Brit.  Emp.  iu.  229,  230.    Trott,  Laws  Brit  Plant. 

3  Chalmers,  354. 

4  Massachiisetts  Laws. 
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Worcester,  in  Massachusetts,  which  had  been  broken  up  by     1715. 
the  Indian  wars,   became  resetded.^     Hopkinton  was  incor-   v^^v*-^^ 
porated.* 

A  bill  was  brought  into  the  English  house  of  commons  for  the  Bill  to 
better  regulation  of  the  charter  and  proprietary  governments  in  ^^^Sl 
America ;  the  chief  design  of  which  was  to  reduce  them  all  into  govem- 
regal  governments.^  ""®"^'* 

About  this  time,  pig  and  bar  iron  began  to  be  made  in  Vir-  Viiginia. 
ginia.^ 

The  assembly  of  New  York  passed  an  act  for  naturalizing  all  Acti  of  N* 
Protestants  of  foreign  birth,  then  inhabiting  within  that  colony.  N.Oirolina. 
An  act  was  passed  by  the  assembly  of  North  Carolina  for  estab- 
lishing the  church,  and  appointing  select  vestries.^ 

Thomas  Bridge,  minister  of  the  first  church  in  Boston,  died.  Deaths, 
aged  58  years.^    Isaac  Addincton,  secretary  of  Massachusetts, 
died  at  &)ston,  aged  71  years.''     Elisha  Cooke,  a  physician  in 
Boston,  and  a  distinguished  patriot,  died,  aged  78  years.^ 

1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  i.  115, 116. 

S  Ibid.  iv.  15.    Its  Indian  name  was  Qaansigomog. 

3  Raoisay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  i.  59.    See  1721. 

4  Anderson,  1715 ;  **  of  a  very  good  staple  or  kind."' 

5  Trott,  Laws  British  Plantations. 

6  He  was  bom  at  Hackney  in  England,  and  received  a  regular  education. 
When  he  first  came  to  America,  he  **  laboriously  preached  in  several  of  the 
West  India  islands,  whence  he  came  to  Boston,  and  was  installed  a  colleague 
pastor  wifh  Messrs.  Allen  and  Wadsworth,  in  the  first  church,  1705.  A  sketch 
of  his  worthy  character  is  given  by  Emerson,  in  Hist,  of  First  Church  in  Boston, 
and  by  Eliot  and  Allen.  The  time  of  his  arrival  at  Jamaica,  witiii  his  testimo- 
nials, is  ascertained  by  a  letter  in  the  Prince  CoUection  of  MSS.  deposited  in 
the  Library  of  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  marked  *<  Mather,  1681-2." — 

The  letter  is  from  S.  B to  Increase  Mather,  and  dated  **  Port  Rojral,  August 

26, 1682."  It  says,  **  Monday  last,  the  22d  instant,  arrived  here  Mr.  Thomas 
Bridge,  a  member  with  Mr.  Ceilings,  to  underbike  the  charge  of  the  people, 
upon  full  experience  of  each  other.  He  comes  under  an  eminent  character  of 
8  eminent  pastors  .  .  whereof  Dr.  Owen  leads.  .  .  The  next  day  he  was  ac- 
companyed  to  wait  upon  the  Govemour  &c."  The  ministers,  who  gave 
him  the  testimonial,  were  **  John  Owen,  Matthew  Mead,  Jolm  Collevns, 
Richard  Lawrence,  George  Grifiyth,  Blatthew  Barker,  Obad.  Hughes,  Sam. 
Lee." 

7  Hutchinson,  il.  c.  2.  He  had  been  secretary  before  die  arrival  of  the 
charter ;  was  opposed  to  the  administration  of  Andros ;  was  appointed  secretary 
by  those  who  adhered  to  the  old  charter ;  and  received  the  same  appointment 
from  the  crown  under  the  new.  He  had  all  the  qualifications  for  his  office ;  and 
was  respectable  for  his  wisdom  and  integrity. 

8  He  was  a  popular  leader  in  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  more  than 
40  years ;  and  an  agent  of  that  provmce  when  the  charter  of  WiUiam  and  Maiy 
was  obtained.  When  Dr.  Mather  and  Mr.  Oakes,  agents  at  London,  signed 
the  petition  for  a  new  charter,  Mr.  Cooke  refused,  saying,  **  The  old  charter,  oc 
none."    Hutchinson,  1689.    Eliot,  Biog.  Diet. 
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Act  of  Caro- 
lina respect- 
ing eleo* 
tions.    . 


Fortt  built. 


Export! 

firomMii- 

tiuippi. 

Newfound- 
land. 


1716. 

The  elections  of  members  of  assembly  in  Carolina  baiiog 
hitherto  been  holden  at  Charlestown,  and  attended  with  great 
riots  and  tumults,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  for  reguktiog 
elections.  This  act  required,  that  every  parish  should  send  t 
number  of  representatives,  in  all  not  exceeding  36  ;  and  that 
they  should  be  balloted  for  at  the  different  parish  churches,  or 
some  other  convenient  place  on  a  fixed  day.  Three  smaU  forts 
were  now  erected  at  Congarees,  Savannah,  and  Apalachicda,  to 

?rotect  the  frontiers  at  Carolina  against  the  incursions  of  the 
'amasees  from  Florida.^ 
Two  French  ships  went  to  France  richly  laden,  from  the  river 
Mississippi ;  and  these  were  the  first  which  carried  over  any 
merchandize  from  the  Louisianian  colony  since  its  setdemeot.^ 

From  the  Newfoundland  fishery  thare  were  exported  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Italy,  106,952  quintals  offish.^ 

Daniel  Takawombpait,  an  Indian  minister  of  Natick,  died, 
aged  64  years.* 


1717. 

College  Inconveniences  attending  the  situation  of  the  cokxij  at  Say" 

UmSk'    brook,  and  the  most  liberal  contributions  being  made  <br  its 

brook  to      location  at  New  Haven,  that  seminary  was  now  removed  to  this 

N.  Haven,    town.     The  first  commencement  at  New  Haven  was  holden  on 

the   11th  of  September  this  year.     A  convenient  edifice  was 

soon  completed  ;  which,  at  the  ensuing  commencement  in  1718, 

in   commemoration  of  the  benefactions  of  governor  Yale,  was 

named  Yale  College.^ 

The  council  of  South  Carolina  having  passed  an  order  for 
the  speedy  setdement  of  Beaufort,  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
frontiers  of  this  province  "  against  all  manner  of  enemies,"  and 
for  the  advantage  and  security  of  the  whole  government ;  it  was 
now  enacted  by  the  assembly,  that  all  persons  who  take  up  a  bt 


Beaufort, 
S.C. 


1  Hewatt,  i.  232,  233.  The  act  respecting  elections  was  soon  after  repealed 
by  the  Proprietors. 

2  Salmon,  Chron.  Hist. 

3  Brit.  Emp.  i.  159. 

4  Alden,  Epitaphs,  i.  44.    Moore,  Hist.  Sermon. 

5  Pres.  Clap,  Hist.  Yale  College,  16—26.  About  £700  had  been  subscribed 
for  New  Haven ;  about  £500,  it  is  supposed,  for  Saybrook ;  and  a  large  sum, 
for  Hartford  or  Wethersfield.  Governor  Yale,  who  in  1713  had  sent  40  volumes 
for  the  library,  now  sent  above  300  volumes;  and,  in  1718  and  1721,  goods, 
which  were  sold  for  £400  stcriing,  and  the  avails  added  to  tlie  funds  of  the  insti- 
tution. For  a  list  of  other  bene^ctors,  with  their  several  donations,  see  Clap's 
History,  94—96.    See  1713. 
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• 
iD  the  town  of  Beaufort,  shaU  build  on  it  in  three  years  after  the     1717. 
passing  of  this  act.^  v^-v-^^ 

M.  Crozat,  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  relinquished  his  Loaiiiam 
privilege  of  the  commerce  of  Louisiana  to  the  king  of  France.  SJ^}^^ 
The  king  now  erected  a  commercial  company,  by  the  name  of  sippi  eo^ 
the  Company  of  the  West,  with  the  sole  trade  to  Louisiana,  and  ?•"'• 
also  the  trade  of  beaver  to  Canada  for  20  years.^    M.  de  PEpinai, 
appointed  governor  of  Louisiana,  came  over  to  his  province  with 
three  ships,  and  provisions,  ammunition  and  merchandizes  of  all 
kinds,  which  he  principally  lodged  in  the  Isle  of  Dauphin,  where 
he  proceeded  to  raise  fortifications.     A  hurricane,  about  the  last 
of  August,  choaking  up  the  entrance  to  the  only  harbour,  and 
laying  the  whole  islana  under  water,  PEpinai  chose,  for  a  new 
anchoring  place,  the  Isle  of  Surgere  ;  buUt  a  fort,  to  protect  the 
shipping ;  and  transferred  the  setdement  at  the  Isle  of  Dauphin 
to  a  place  at  the  northward  of  Surgere,  called  Biloxi.     In  ex- 
pectation of  great  advantages  from  the  trade  of  Louisiana,  the  n.  Orleans 
French  were  zealous  to  support  this  new  setdement-;  and  this  founded, 
year  accordingly  the  foundadon  of  New  Orleans  was  laid.^    This 
year  the  French  erected  fort  Crevecceur,  about  a  mile  to  the  ^^  Ci«y*« 
northward  of  the  fresh  water  river ;  but  they  abandoned  it  the 
next  year,  on  the  representations  of  the  governor  of  Pensacola, 
that  this  bay  bdonged  to  his  catholic  majesty.     The  French  Natchi- 
also  established  a  military  post  at  Natchitoches,  on  an  island  in  *°<^»- 
Red  river.     The  Spaniards  erected  a  fort  on  the  west  side  of  Spanish 
Apalachicola  river.*  ^°'** 

Samuel  Bellamy,  a  noted  pirate,  was  wrecked  with  his  fleet  pintes 
on  Cape  Cod  ;  and  more  than  100  dead  bodies  were  found  on  wrecked, 
the  shore.     Six  of  the  pirates,  who  survived  the  shipwreck,  were 
tried  by  a  special  court  of  admiralty,  pronounced  guilty,  and 
executed  at  Boston.^ 

1-  Trott,  Laws  Brit.  Plantations,  Art,  S.  Caroliita.  In  the  act,  the  town  is 
called  Beauford — in  honour,  probably,  of  prince  Henry,  duke  of  Beauford,  lord 
palatine.  It  is  now  written  Beaufort,  Its  settlement  appears  to  have  been 
begun  before;  but  it  may  have  been  broken  up  in  the  Indian  war.  See  1712 
and  1715.  It  is  delightfully  situated  on  Port  Royal  island ;  and  is  gratefully 
remembered  by  the  present  writer,  for  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  the  profusion  of 
its  rich  and  fragrant  shrubbery  and  flowers,  and  the  politeness  and  hospitality  of 
its  inhabitants. 

2  Encyclop.  Methodique,  Geog.  Art,  Louisiane  ;  and  Commerce,  Art, 
CoMPAGNiE  d' Occident.  Du  Pratz,  i.  47 — 81,  where  the  Articles  (56  in 
number)  establishing  tlie  Company  of  the  West  are  inserted  entire.  Anderson, 
iii.  73,  74.     The  company  is  commonly  called  the  Mississippi  Company. 

3  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  U.  434.  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  293,  294.  Du  Pratz, 
ii.  260.  The  capital  of  Louisiana  was  thus  named  in  honour  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  at  that  time  rcgen.  of  France. 

4  Roberts,  Florida,  12.  Alcedo.  The  French  fort  Crcvecoeur,  and  the  Span- 
ish fort  at  Apalachicola,  are  inserted  in  Jefferies'  map. 

5  Hutchinson,  ii.  233.  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  120.  Hutchinson  says,  the 
Whidah,  Bellamy's  pirate  ship,  of  23  guns  and  180  men,  had  taken  several  Tea- 
sels on  the  New  England  coast,  just  before  this  disaster. 
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1717.         Governor  Sbute  of  Massachusetts  bdd  a  oooference  with  the 
\>pv^^  Easteni  Indians  at  Arrowsick  Island ;  at  which  the  trea^  of 

Portsmouth  was  renewed.^ 
'nndt  of         The  trade  of  Massachusetts  em[doyed  3493  sailors,  and  493 
**■*         ships,  making  25,406  tons.* 
BfooUiiie.       A  church  was  ^ithered  at  Brookline,  in  Massachosetts ;  and 

the  next  year,  Mr.  James  Allen  was  ordained  its  first  nmii- 

ter.' 
Graatnow.      In  the  month  of  February  the  snow  feD  in  such  great  qoaod- 

ties  in  New  England,  that  it  was  denommated  The  Great  Sooir.* 
Dtttbt.  Nicholas  Noyes,  minister  in  Salem,  died,  in  the  70ch  year,' 

Ebenezer  Pemberton,   minister  in   Boston,   in  the  45tfa,  and 

William  Bratde,  minister  of  Cambridge,  in  the  55th  year  of  Us 

age.' 

1  Hutchinson,  U.  218—221.  A  printed  copy  of  die  Treaty  is  m  teUkuj 
of  Mass.  WsL  Society.  The  Conference  is  dated,  **  George  Town  on  Anov- 
■ick  Island,  Aug.  9th,  1717."  The  Subscribers  to  die  Tre^  were  «*SKhaH 
and  Chief  Men  of  the  several  tribes  of  Indians  belongiiig  to  Eennebecfc,  Pmsfc 
scot,  Pegwaddt,  Saco,  and  other  the  Eastern  Parts  of  hb  Maicatf's  PtoiiMS 
aforesaid  " — ^viz.  Bfassachusetts  Bay  in  New  En^and.     See  1713. 

S  Hutchinson,  ii.  c.  111.  This  appears  <*  by  a  medium  taJken  fiem  te  wfil 
officer*!  accounts  for  three  years  from  die  24  June  1714,  to  24  Juoe  1717,  kt 
the  ports  of  Boston  and  Salem  only.*' 

3  Letter  from  Rev.  Mr.  Pierce  of  Brookline ;  by  wliiMe  obGgiii^  coBmrarica- 
don  I  am  enabled  to  subjoin  the  following  account  of  that  town.  *  fteyiwisiy 
to  its  incorporation  in  1705,  it  formed  a  part  of  Boston ;  and  was  dfnminafed 
Muddy  River  from  the  stream,  which  is  one  of  its  eastern  boondariea.  It  was 
assigned  to  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  on  account  of  th^  bhidw  finHs  widiin 
the  peninsula.  The  distance  is  but  two  miles  across  Charies  river.  Tliey  used 
to  transport  their  catde  over  the  water  to  this  place,  while  te  com  was  on  tlie 

Sound  at  Boston,  and  bring  them  to  town  in  the  winter.    Flni£n^  it  bl^fady 
convenient  to  attend  town  business  in  Boston,  and  increasing  in  nmnbera  and 
wealth,  they  were  at  length  incorporated." 

4  Boston  News  Letter,  a.  d.  1717.  This  gazette,  Feb.  25,  observes :  *'  Tlw 
snow  lies  in  some  parts  of  the  streets  about  six  foot  high.  The  extremity  of 
the  weather  has  hindered  all  the  three  posts  from  coming  in.*'  Judge  SewaU 
writes  in  his  Diary :  **  Feb.  22.  It  was  terribly  surprising  to  me  to  see  tbs 
extraordinary  banks  of  snow  on  the  side  of  the  way  over  against  us.*'  Yet 
several  snows  feU  after  that  date.  The  News  Letter  of  March  4  obserres: 
**  February  ended  with  snow  and  March  begins  with  it.*' 

5  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vi.  286.  He  is  represented  as  distingmdied  for  his 
learning  and  ministerial  accomplishments. 

6  Dr.  Colman's  Sermon,  on  occasion  of  their  death.  Mr.  PemberUm  was  an 
eminent  preacher.  He  wrote  in  a  style  strong  and  nervous,  eloquent  and  argu- 
mentative. His  sermons  were  practical  and  pathetic,  iUununating  and  convinc- 
ing. His  Election  Sermon,  preached  in  1710,  is  justly  celebrated.  It  is  re- 
prmted  in  a  volume  of  his  sermons,  published  in  1727. — ^Mr.  BraiUe  vras  boia 
in  Boston,  and  educated  at  Harvard  College ;  of  which  seminary  he  was  manj 
years  a  tutor  and  a  fellow.    He  was  a  solid  and  useful  preacher,  an  aUe  £vioe, 


recited  at  Harvard  College.  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  it,  printed  so  late  as  the  year 
1758.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  His  rh^ractyr  wif 
eminent  for  wisdom  and  goodness.  By  his  last  will  he  bequea^ed  to  Hanrari 
College  £250,  beside  a  much  greater  sum  to  other  pious  and  charitable  legacies* 
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Merchants  and  masters  of  ships  had,  in  their  trade  to  Pintat  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  suffered  much  from  the  barbarity  ^'^J^^I* 
and  depredations  of  pirates.  On  their  complaint  to  the  king  in  '"PJ***""* 
council,  the  king  issued  a  proclamation,  promising  a  pardon  to  all 
pirates,  who  should  surrender  themselves  in  the  space  of  twelve 
months ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  ordered  to  sea  a  force  to  sup- 
press them.  The  island  of  New  Providence  being  their  common 
place  of  residence,  captain  Woods  Rogers  sailed  with  a  few 
ships  of  war  against  that  island,  and  took  possession  of  it  for  the 
crown  of  England.  All  the  pirates,  excepting  Vane  with  about  90 
others  who  made  their  escape  in  a  sloop,  took  the  benefit  of  the 
king's  proclamation,  and  surrendered.  Rogers,  who  was  con- 
stituted governor  of  the  island,  formed  a  council ;  appobted  civil 
and  military  officers ;  built  forts ;  and,  from  this  time,  the  trade 
of  the  West  Indies  was  well  protected  against  those  lawless 
plunderers.^ 

They  were  not  yet,  however,  exdrpated  from  the  southern  Eztenni- 
shores.  About  30  of  them  took  possession  of  the  mouth  of  jS^n^J!" 
Cape  Fear  river,  and  infested  the  coast  of  Carolina.  GJovemor 
Johnson,  resolving  to  check  their  insolence,  sent  out  to  sea  a  ship 
of  force,  under  command  of  William  Rhett,  who  took  a  piratical 
sloop,  and  brought  Steed  Bonnet,  the  commander,  and  about  30 
men  with  him,  to  Charlestown.  The  governor  soon  after  em- 
barked in  person,  and  sailed  in  pursuit  of  another  armed  sloop, 
which,  after  a  desperate  engagement,  was  also  taken.  Two  pi- 
rates, who  alone  survived  the  acdon,  were  instandy  tried,  con- 
demned, and  executed.  Bonnet  and  his  crew  were  also  tried ; 
and  all,  excepting  one  man,  were  hanged.^ 

An  impost  bill  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  impottbUi. 
which  laid  a  duty  not  only  on  West  India  goods  and  wines,  but 
also  on  English  manufactures,  and  a  duty  of  tonnage  on  English 
ships.^ 

Great  respect  was  shown  him  at  his  death.  He  vras  buried  on  the  20th  of 
February ;  a  day  memorable  for  the  great  snow,  which  detained  for  several  days 
at  Cambridge  the  ma^trates  and  ministers  of  Boston  and  the  vicinihr  who  at- 
tended his  Smeral.  Boston  News  Letter.  Hist.  Cambridge,  Coll.  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  vii.  55 — 59. 

1  The  colony  at  New  Providence  throve  so  well  after  the  arrival  of  governor 
Rogers,  that  the  number  of  its  white  inhabitants  soon  amounted  to  about  1500. 
The  town  of  Nassau  soon  contained  800  houses.    Univ.  Hist.  xli.  886. 

S  Hewatt,  i.  284—236.    Brit  Dom.  [u.  144.]  says,  42  were  executed. 

3  Hutchinson,  ii.  226.  The  duty  on  En^ish  goods  was  one  per  cent  B^ore 
the  session  in  May,  the  next  year,  the  governor  received  instruction  from  the 
king,  to  give  all  encouragement  to  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain;  and  after- 
ward received  a  reprimand  from  the  lords  justices,  the  king  being  abeent,  for 
consenting  to  the  duty  laid  on  Eog^sh  goods  9lc,    The  court,  on  receivfaig 
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Tlie  assembly  of  Virginia  passed  an  act,  granting  ^lOOOooi 
of  the  public  funds,  for  maintaining  and  educating  scholars  ax 
the  college  of  William  and  Mary."^ 

The  Mississippi  company,  building  great  hopes  on  the  com- 
merce of  Louisiana,  sent  out  a  colony  of  800  persons,  some  of 
whom  settied  at  New  Orleans,  and  otners  at  the  Natclies.* 

Georgetown  and  Falmouth,  in  the  District  of  Maine,  were 
incorporated.^  . 

The  churches  in  Boston  contributed  £483  toward  the  picas 
charity  for  promoting  the  conversion  of  the  Indians.^ 

Brookfield,  in  Massachusetts,  was  incorporated.^ 

The  second  church  in  Salem  was  formed  ;  and  an  edifice  was 
bulk  for  its  use  in  Essex  street.® 

William  Penn,  the  founder  and  first  proprietary  of  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania,  died  at  Rushcomb,  in  England,  aged  74  years  J 
Benjamin  Church,  celebrated  for  his  military  talents,  and  heroic 
exploits  in  the  Indian  wars  of  New  England,  died,  in  the  78di 
year  of  his  age.® 


official  notice  of  this  reprimand,  "  readily  acknowledged  the  exceptions  tiken  to 
that  clanse  in  the  hill  were  just  and  reasonahle."    Ih.  280. 

1  Trott,  Laws  Brit.  Plantations. 

3  Du  Pratz,  i.  24,  25.  This  was  the  first  colony  sent  out  by  dial  company. 
M.  Le  Page  Du  Pratz,  the  author  of  the  Hi.4tory  of  Louisiana^  accompanied 
that  colony  from  France,  which  embarked  in  three  vessels  from  Rochdk. 

3  Sullivan,  169, 192. 

4  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  213.  These  churches  made  annual  collections  ; 
and,  beside  the  collection  for  this  year,  they  had  at  that  time  a  fund  of  dOO  or 
£l(>00,  the  income  of  which  was  appropriated  to  that  object. 

5  Ibid.  i.  262 — 265.  The  town  had,  at  this  time,  nearly  50  CuniBes.  Inffiin 
wars  had  retarded  the  settlement  of  this  frontier  town,  after  it  was  burnt  In  1615  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  1716  that  a  church  was  built  there,  afler  that  conflagration. 
The  general  court,  by  a  committee,  regulated  all  the  aifiuis  of  the  town  until  it 
was  incorporated. 

6  Ibid.  vi.  226,  274,  276.  The  inhabitants  of  Salem  until  this  time  constituted 
but  one  religious  society.  By  a  MS.  from  the  Records,  **  Two  new  houses  of 
worship  were  now  built  by  tlie  town." 

7  Proud,  ii.  105, 106.  "  He  had  great  natural  abilities,  and  much  acqiared 
knowledge,  which  he  ever  rendered  subservient  to  the  interests  of  religion  and 
virtue.  He  was  chaste  and  circumspect,  yet  pleasant  in  coversation ;  and  of  an 
engaging  and  obliging  disposition  and  behaviour.  He  exhibited  to  the  worid  a 
bright  and  amiable  example,  wherein  the  most  excellent  qualities  of  the  accom- 
plished gentleman,  and  real  Christian  united ;  and,  in  different  countries,  ranks, 
and  conditions  of  men,  appeared  a  shining  instance,  that  piety  and  virtue  aue  not 
incompatible  with  a  tine  understanding."  lb.  The  province,  instead  of  be- 
coming a  source  of  wealth  to  him,  was  the  occasion  of  his  embarrassment ;  tnA 
he  was  obliged  to  mortgage  his  estate.  To  extricate  himself  from  debt,  he  wis 
on  the  point  of  surrendenng  his  province  to  the  crown  for  a  valuable  conddeia- 
tion,  in  the  year  1712.  The  instrument  was  preparing  for  his  signature;  but  an 
apoplectic  disorder  seizing  him  at  that  juncture,  prevented  him  from  executing 
it.  lb.  67,  58.  Belknap,  Biog.  ii.  3S1— 450,  where  liis  life  is  entire.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin [Pennsylv.  74.]  says,  Mr.  Penn  left  his  pi-ovince  (encumbered,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  a  mortgage,  and,  on  the  otiier,  by  a  transfer  of  it  to  the  crown  for 
£10,000,  of  which  he  had  received  £2000)  in  the  hands  of  four  trustees,  of 
whom  his  widow  was  one.    See  Note  XXXVII. 

8  Life  of  colonel  Churdi,  annexed  to  the  History  of  king  Philip's  war.    He 
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This  year  is  rendered  memorable  in  Carolina  by  the  revolu-  The  people 
tion  from  proprietary  to  royal  government.  The  proprietors  of  [jf^""''!"* 
Carolina  had  rendered  themselves  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  ihe  proprie- 
colonists.  They  had  lately  repealed  several  important  acts  of^'ygo**™* 
the  assembly  ;  and  a  commissioner,  who  had  been  sent  to  Eng- 
land on  occasion  of  the  grievance,  had  returned  without  success. 
An  association  was  therefore  formed  in  the  colony  for  uniting  the 
whole  province  in  opposition  to  the  proprietary  government ;  and 
the  people,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  subscribed  the  instrument 
of  union.  Governor  Johnson,  after  a  contest  with  the  assembly 
on  the  subject,  issued  a  proclamation  for  dissolving  the  house, 
and  retired  to  the  country.  The  representatives  ordered  his 
proclamation  to  be  torn  from  the  marshal's  hands,  and  proceeded 
to  open  usurpation.  Meeting  on  their  own  authority,  they  chose 
James  Moore  governor ;  and,  on  a  fixed  day,  proclaimed  him 
in  the  name  of  the  king.  They  next  chose  12  counsellors,  of 
whom  Sir  Hovenden  Walker  was  made  president;  and  thus 
formed  a  government  of  their  own  free  choice.  Governor  John- 
son, having  attempted  to  disconcert  their  measures,  and  created 
some  embarrassment,  at  length  made  his  last  and  boldest  effort 
for  subjecting  the  colonists  to  his  authority.  He  brought  up  the 
ships  of  war  in  front  of  Charleslown,  and  threatened  to  destroy 
their  capital,  if  they  persisted  in  refusing  obedience  to  legal  au- 
thority. The  people,  however,  having  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
forts  in  their  possession,  bade  defiance  to  his  power ;  and  he 
relinquished  his  attempt  to  enforce  submission  to  the  proprietary 
government. 

During  this  contest,  the  Spaniards  sailed  from  Havana,  with  a  SpanUh 
fleet  of  14  ships,  and  a  force  consisting  of  1200  men,  against  J"*''*^|"" 
South  Carolina,  and  the  island  of  New  JProvidencc.  Governor 
Johnson  represented  to  the  people  the  dangerous  consequences 
of  military  operations  under  unlawful  authority ;  but  they  re- 
mained firm  to  their  purpose,  and  the  convention  continued  to 
transact  business  with  the  governor  of  their  choice.  Martial  law 
was  proclaimed  ;  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  were 

was  bom  in  1639,  at  Duxbury ;  and  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Church,  who  with 
two  of  his  brethren  came  early  into  New  Ensland,  as  refugees  from  the  reli^ous 
oppression  of  the  parent  state."    Colonel  t?hurch  was  a  man  of  integrity  and 

Sicty.  **  He  waft  a  member  of  the  church  of  Biistol  at  its  foundation,  in  the 
lev.  Mr.  Lee's  day ; "  and  was  an  exemplary  Christian  in  public  and  private 
life.  The  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  was  the  cause  of 
his  death.  **  He  was  carried  to  the  grave  with  great  funeral  pomp,  and  was 
buried  under  arau,  and  with  military  honours.*' 

VOL.  I.  66 
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1719.     ordered  to  Charlestown,  to  defend  the   capital.     Happily  for 
N^-v'-^w^   Carolina,  the  Spaniards,  to  acquire  possession  of  the  Gulf  of 
Florida,  and  secure  the  navigation  through   this   stream,  had  re- 
solved first  to  attack  New  Providence.     At  that  island  ihey  weie 
but  fros-      vigorously  repulsed  by  governor  Rogers ;  and  soon  after  lost  the 
^^^^  '         greatest  part  of  their  fleet  in  a  storm.^ 

Pensacoia         War  being  declared  in  Europe  between  France  and  Spain, 

Frencb?^*^  the  French  attacked  Pensacola  by  surprise,  before  the  Spaniards 

there  received  intelligence  of  the  war.     The    Spanish  governor 

Retaken  by  of  Pensacola,  having  but  160  men  in  garrison,  and  finding  that 

the  Span-     the  number  of  his  besiegers  by  sea  and  land  aniounted  to  1300, 

agreed  to  capitulate ;  and  he  and  his  garrison  were  transported 

to  Havana.     The  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  learning  by  a  Freocimian 

the  true  state  of  the  garrison  left  at  Pensacola   by  the  Freocb^ 

which  consisted  of  but  60  men,  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  12  ships,  3 

frigates,  and  9  bylanders,  with  about  850  volunteers,  and  retook 

the  place.     It  was  soon  wrested   from  them   a  second  ^ne. 

M.  de  Champmelin,  the  French  commodore,   with  5  ships  of 

war  and  2  frigates,  belonging  to  the  Mississippi  company,  retook 

Taken         Pensacola  in.  September.     Between  1200  and  1500  were  made 

J^n  h^^°  prisoners;  600  of  whom  were  sent  to  Havana.     The  French 

destroyed  the  old  town  and  fort,  whicli  were  situated  on  the 

island  of  Pensacola.^ 

Lotteries         The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed   an  act  for  the  sup- 

suppressed,  pj^ession  of  lotteries.^ 

London-  Londonderry,  in  New  Hampshire,  was  setded  by  about  100 

Uc"^**^^      families  from  the  province  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland.     These  set- 
tlers, introduced   the   foot  spinning  wheel,    and  the  culture  of 
potatoes."* 
News-  Tlie  first  number  of  the  Boston  Gazette  was  printed  at  Boston ; 

papers.        and  the  American  Weekly  Mercury,  at  Philadelphia.^ 


^  Hewatt,  i.  243 — 248.  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Carolina,  i.  c.  3.  Robert  JohnMO 
had  succeeded  Robert  Daniel,  as  governor  of  South  Carolina,  in  1717. 

9  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  296—303.  Du  Pratz,  i.  95—101.  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France, 
ii.  liv.  21.  Coxe,  Carolana,  29.  Roberts,  Florida,  11.  See  1722.  The  Spaniaxds 
afterwards  erected  the  town  on  the  island  of  Santa  Rosa,  as  being  more  detached, 
and  secure  from  the  Indians. 

3  Massachusetts  Laws. 

4  Belknap,  N.  Hainp.  ii.  36—39.  The  settlement  was  at  first  called  Nutfield; 
but  it  was  incorporated,  in  1722,  by  the  name  of  Londonderry.  Mr.  James 
Macgregore  was  their  first  minister.  He  "  continued  with  them  until  his  death; 
and  his  memory  is  still  precious  among  them.  He  was  a  wise,  aURsctionate,  and 
faithful  guide  to  them,  both  in  civil  and  religious  concerns."  He  died  5  Mardw 
1729,  aged  52. 

5  Eliot,  Biog.  Thomas,  Hist.  Printuig,  ii.  324,  325.  The  first  number  of  dis 
Gazette  was  printed  on  the  21st  December,  by  J.  Franklin ;  the  Mercuy  ot 
(he  22d,  by  Andrew  Bradford.  See  1704.  "  Before  the  year  1719,  only  ooi 
newspaper  was  printed  in  the  British  North  American  colonies."    Thomts. 
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The  first  Presbyterian  church  in  New  York  was  founded  this     1719. 
year.^  v^*v-w/ 

The  Aurora  Borealis  was  first  seen  in  New  England  on  the  Aurora 
17th  of  December.^  ^'•'^ 

1720. 

While  the  king  was  at  Hanover,  the  agent  for  Carolina  pro-  Proprieury 
cured  a  hearin«;  from  the  lords  of  the  recency  and  council  in  go^yran*"* 

T^     ,      ,         ,    o  .  ,,.         .   .  L   .   .L  •  -  of  Carolina 

England ;  who  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  pr3prietors  of  abolished, 
that  province  had  forfeited  their  charter.  In  conformity  to  this 
decision,  they  ordered  the  attorney  general  to  take  out  a  scire 
facias  against  it,  and  in  September  appointed  general  Francis 
Nicholson  provisional  governor  of  the  province,  with  a  cora- 
inission  from  the  king.  Thus  the  colonists,  after  many  violent 
struggles  and  convulsions,  "  by  one  bold  and  irregular  eflbrt," 
entirely  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  proprietary  government ;  and 
threw  themselves  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain.^ 

William  Burnet  arrived  at  New  York  in  September,  with  the  Governor 
king's  commission  as  governor  of  that  province  and  the  Jersies.  ar'rivet  at 
In  his  first  speech  to  the  assembly,  he  expressed  his  apprehen-  N.  York, 
sion  of  the  dangerous  neighbourhood  of  the  French,  who  were 
making  daily  advances,  getting  possession  of  the  main  passes, 
and  increasing  the  new  settlements  in  Louisiana.  The  governor's 
aim  was,  to  draw  the  Indian  trade  into  our  hands ;  to  obstruct 
the  communication  of  the  French  with  our  allies,  which  gave 
them  frequent  opportunities  of  seducing  them  from  their  fidelity ; 
and  to  regain  the  Caghnuagas,  who  were  the  carriers  between 
Albany  and  Montreal.  The  trade  between  these  two  places  had 
been  very  great  since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht ; 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  Indian  confederates,  foreseeing  its  ill  con- 
sequences, had  complained  of  it  to  the  commissioners  of  Indian 
affairs.  The  commissioners  had  written  a  letter  to  governor 
Hunter,  acquainting  him  with  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Indians ; 
but,  though  it  was  laid  before  the  house,  no  effectual  measure  , 

had  been  adopted.  An  act  was  now  passed,  for  prohibiting  the  ih" French 
sale. of  Indian  goods  to  the  French ;  and  the  good  effects  of  this  prohibited, 
prohibitory  act  were  sensibly  felt  in  the  province.'* 

1  Smith,  N.  York,  i.  191. 

2  Trumbull,  Century  Sermon,  p.  5.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ii.  14—20.  It 
hegan  about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  and  filled  tlie  country  with  terrible  alprm. 
It  was  viewed  as  a  sign  of  the  last  judgment.  Ibid.  This  phenomenon  was 
first  seen  in  England  6  March,  1715,  from  the  evening  to  near  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  to  the  great  consternation  of  the  people.    Sakaon,  Chron.  Hist 

3  Hewatt  i  290—295 

4  Smith,  N.  York,  i.  150—154.    Univ.  Hist,  zzxix.  854 ;  which  says,  the  act 
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1720. 


Act  agaiof  t 
idleaetf. 


Martlui*! 
Yioeyard* 


Church  in 
Newpc  rU 


Maff .  Hall 


Tea. 

N.  W.  pas- 
sage  at- 
tempted. 


Publica- 
tions. 


The  legislature  of  Massachusets  passed  an  act  lo  prevent  i&- 
ness  and  iiiimoralily.^  The  same  legislature  granted  two  towv 
ships  on  Housatunnuck  river  to  persons  desirous  of  raakin;  a 
settlement  there.  The  land  was  purchased  of  the  river  Indiios, 
who  had  the  native  right  to  die  land ;  but  ihey  reserved  to  them- 
selves two  small  tracts.^ 

The  Eastern  Indians  committed  hostilities  at  Canso.^ 

There  \\(  rt-.  at  this  time,  on  Martha's  Vineyard  6  small  Indian 
villages,  and  ubout  800  souls.  Each  \illage  was  supplied  with 
an  Indian  preacher.'* 

The  first  congregational  church  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
was  gathered ;  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Clap,  who  had  previously 
officiated  there,  was  ordained  its  pastor.^ 

A  college  edifice  was  erected  at  Cambridge,  by  Massacliusetts 
colony,  and  named  Massachusetts  Hall.^ 

Tea  began  to  be  used  in  New  England  about  this  time.' 

The  Hudson  Bay  company  sent  out  captains  Knis^ht  and  Bsr- 
low,  with  a  ship  and  a  sloop  for  the  purpose  of  making  discove- 
ries of  a  passage  to  China  by  the  northwest  parts  of  America ; 
but  they  were  never  heard  of  afterward.® 

George  Crump,  an  American,  published  at  Leyden  a  tract  on  the 
preparation  of  sugar.  A  Treatise  on  the  manufacture  of  mn^ 
sugar,  by  Paul  Dudley ;  an  Essay  on  the  poison  tree  of  Cafolifui, 


prohibited  for  three  years  all  trade  between  New  York  and  Canada,  lo  1727, 
the  act  was  made  perpetual  by  the  assembly,  and  afterwards  rflnfin"*^  by  the 
king. 

1  Massachusetts  Laws.  The  law  empowers  the  Selectmen  w  Overseers  of 
the  Poor,  with  the  assent  of  two  Justices  of  the  peace,  **  to  set  to  work  all  snch 
persons,  married  or  unman icd,  able  of  body,  having  no  means  to  maintain  them, 
that  live  idly,  and  use  no  ordinary  and  daily  lawful  trade  or  business  to  get  their 
living  by ;  *'  and  declares,  that  **  no  single  person  of  either  sex,  under  the  age  of 
21  years,  shall  be  suflfered  to  live  at  their  own  hand,  but  under  some  orderly 
family  government ;  nor  shall  any  woman  of  ill  fame,  married  or  unmarried,  \m 
suffered  to  receive  or  entertain  lodgers  in  her  house." 

3  Hopkins,  Memoirs  of  Housatunnuck  Indians.  One  of  these  tracts  was  at 
Statchook,  afterward  in  the  first  parish  in  Sheffield  ;  the  other,  S  or  10  milet  op 
Uie  river  at  Wuahtookook,  afterward  in  the  bounds  of  Stockbridgc.    lb. 

3  Minot,  Mass.  i.  72.     See  1724. 

4  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  206. 

5  Callender,  66.  In  a  book,  now  in  my  possession,  once  owned  by  Kent 
governor  Stoughton,  there  is  in  his  hand  writing  the  following  memoraindum : 
"  Aug.  31,  1720.  Mr.  Clap*s  settlement.  In  1695  the  ministers  took  their  turns 
to  preach  at  Newport.  Lately  2  or  3  that  were  then  little  children,  bom  in 
Newport,  desire  to  join  with  8  or  9  more  to  be  a  church  in  Newport,  viz.  1  or  3 
that  since  came  from  England,  1  from  Scotland,  1  from  Ireland,  2  from  Read- 
ing, 2  from  Boston,  2  from  Biistol.  They  brought  their  confession  ot  faith. . . 
and  manifested  their  satisfaction  in  one  another.       See  1696. 

6  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  vii.  5. 

7  Pres.  Stiles,  MS.     "  A  little  before  the  small  pox  of  1721." 

8  Forster,  Voy.  287.  Urit.  Emp.  i.  27.  Anderson  [iii.  91.1  from  Ellis's  Voy- 
age to  Hudson's  Bay  in  17-18,  says,  "  part  of  the  wreck  of  Barlow**  ship  was 
said  to  be  found  in  that  Bay,  in  lat.  68^  north.*'  Anderson  places  this  Tn«^e 
in  1719,  and  says,  captain  Barlow  was  sent  out  by  private  adventureis. 
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injuring  both  by  contact  and  odour ;  and  a  Tract  on  the  summer     1720. 
fruits  of  New  England,  by  Henry  Cane,  were  published  in  the   v-^-v-^w/ 
Philosophical  Transactions.^ 

Governor  Dudley,  of  Massachusetts,  died  at  his  seat  in  Rox-  -^   ^^ 
bury,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.^     Robert  Calef,  of  Boston, 
author  of  an  Essay  and  Letters  on  witchcraft  and  miracles, 
died.3 

1721. 


Governor  Nicholson,  arriving  at  Soutli  Carolina  early  in  this  Gov.  Nicb- 
year,  issued  writs  for  the  election  of  a  new  assembly.     ThjB  oj^o"."* 
assembly,  when  convened,  recognized  king  George  as  their  law-  Carolina, 
ful  sovereign  ;  and  proceeded  with  cheeriulness  and  harmony  to 
the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  province.     Before  governor 
Nicholson  left  England,  a  suspension  of  arms  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  had  been  published  ;  and,  by  the  treaty  of 

(»eace  which  succeeded,  it  was  agreed,  that  all  subjects  and 
ndians,  living  under  their  different  jurisdictions,  should  cease 
from  acts  of  hostility.     Orders  were  sent  out  to  the  Spanish 
governor  of  Florida,  to  forbear  molesting  the  Carolinians ;  and 
the  British  governor  had  instructions  to  cultivate  the  friendship 
and  good  will  of  the  Spanish  subjects  and  Indians  in  Florida. 
In  conformity  to  these  instructions,  the  first  object  that  engaged 
the  attention  of  governor  Nicholson  was,  to  fix  the  limits  of  their 
territories ;  and  then  to  forbid  encroachments  on  their  hunting 
grounds.    With  these  views,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Chcrokees,  hoWi  a 
proposing  to  hold  a  general  congress  with  them,  in  order  to  treat  treaty  with 
of  mutual  friendship  and  commerce.     Pleased  with  the  proposal,  ^^^g .  *"^ 
the  chiefs  of  37  different  towns  immediately  set  out  to  meet  him. 
At  this  congress,  the  governor  made  them  presents ;  smoked 
with  them  the  pipe  of  peace ;  marked  the  boundaries  of  the 
lands  between  them  and  the  English  settlers ;  regulated  weights 
and  measures ;   and  appointed  an  agent,  to  superintend  tlieir 
affairs.     He  then  proceeded  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commerce 
and  peace  with  the  Creeks ;  appointed  an  agent  to  reside  among  and  with 
them ;  and  fixed  on  Savannah  river  as  the  boundary  of  their  ^*  Creeki. 
hunting  lands,  beyond  which  no  settlements  were  to  extend.^ 

After  securing  the  province   by   these   prudent   and  pacific 
measures,  he  directed  his  attention  to  internal  regulations,  par- 

1  Dr.  Mitchill,  Hist.  American  Botany,  in  Coll.  N.  York  Hist.  Soc.  The  first 
of  these  tracts  is  a  dissertation,  entitled  de  Jlrundine  Americana. 

ii  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  i.  362.     See  his  character  in  Hutchinson,  ii.  c.  2. 

3  Coll.  Mass.  HUt  Soc.  iu.  300.    Eliot,  Biog.  Diet. 

4  Hewatt,  i.  297,  298.  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  i.  c.  4.  The  Cherokees  were 
computed  to  contain,  at  that  time,  not  less  than  6000  hovrmen.  The  Creeks 
were  a  numerous  and  fonnidable  nation. 
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1721. 


Dqmmer*! 
Defence  of 
the  N.  Eng. 
Chirten. 


Inocolatioa 
for  the 
tinall  pox 
introduced 
into  New 
England. 


ticularl7  to  the  promotion  of  institutions  for  the  education  of 
youth,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  religion  ;.  and,  by  his  public 
mfluence  and  private  liberality,  greatly  contributed  to  those  im- 
portant objects.^ 

A  Defence  of  the  New  England  Charters  by  Jeremiah  Dum- 
mer,  agent  for  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  was  published  at 
London.  This  very  able  Defence  was  written  some  time  be- 
fore ;  but  it  was  now  published,  in  the  apprehension  that  a  bill 
would  be  brought  into  the  house  of  commons  at  their  next  session, 
to  disfranchise  the  charter  governments.  Of  what  importance 
the  charters  were  considered  by  the  colonists,  may  be  perceived 
by  the  language  of  their  advocate,  who  was  "  sure  they  would 
reckon  the  loss  of  their  privileges  a  greater  calamity  than  if  tfaeir 
houses  were  all  in  flame  at  once.  Nor  can  they  be  justly  blamed, 
the  one  being  a  reparable  evil,  but  the  other  irreparable.  Burnt 
houses  may  rise  again  out  of  their  ashes,  and  even  more  beautiful 
than  before,  but  'tis  to  be  feared  that  liberty  once  lost,  is  lost 
forever."  ^ 

The  small  pox  made  great  havoc  in  Boston  and  in  some  of 
the  adjacent  towns.  Inoculation  for  that  disease  was  now  intro- 
duced into  New  England.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  one  of  the 
principal  ministers  of  Boston,  having  seen  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  very  favourable  accounts  of  the  operation,  recom- 
mended a  trial  of  it  to  the  physicians  of  die  town,  when  the 
disease  first  appeared.  All,  however,  declined  it,  excepting  Dr. 
Zabdiel  Boylston,  who,  to  show  the  confidence  he  bad  in  its 
success,  began  with  his  own  faniily,  and  afterward  continued  the 
practice  amidst  violent  opposition.  Many  pious  people  were 
struck  with  horror,  and  were  of  opinion,  that,  ii  any  of  his 
patients  should  die,  he  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  murderer.     The 


1  Hewatt,  299.  On  his  application,  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel 
supplied  the  province  with  clcrgj'men,  giving  each  of  thein  a  yeany  allowance, 
in  addition  to  the  provincial  salary.  Beside  general  contributions,  several  par- 
ticular legacies  were  left  for  founding  free  schools,  and  seminaries  for  religious 
education  ;  and,  during  governor  Nicholson's  administration  public  schools  were 
built  and  endowed  in  Charlestown,  and  in  several  parishes  in  the  coimtry. 

3  Dummer,  Defence,  44.  Hutchinson,  i.  c.  3.  Mr.  Oummer,  in  the  Dedica- 
tion of  "  his  Defence  "  to  lord  Carteret,  one  of  his  majesty's  principal  Secretaries 
of  State,  says :  "  Having  lately  had  the  honour  of  presenting  the  humble  Ad- 
dress of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  his  majesty  tor  the  continuance 
of  their  charter  privileges,  which  they  apprehend  in  some  danger;  it  seemed 
agreeable  at  the  same  time,  to  explain  the  right  which  the  charter  grovenounents 
have  to  those  privileges."  Of  the  "  Defence  "  James  Otis  observes,  "  That 
piece  is  unanswerable,  but  by  power  and  might,  and  other  arguments  of  that 
kind  ; "  and  he  styles  the  writer,  "  the  late  very  able  and  learned  agent  for  the 

Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay."  Rights  of  the  British  Colonies,  52.  See  1715. 
Ir.  Walsh  (13)  says,  Mr.  Dummer  published  his  Defence  against  the  project  of 
the  liouse  of  commons,  noticed  under  that  year ;  but,  though  it  may  have  beeo 
written  then,  it  appears  not  to  have  been  published  till  this  year. 
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populace  was  so  enraged,  that  bis  family  was  hardly  safe  in  his     1721. 
house ;  and  he  was  often  insulted  in  the  streets.^  v^-v^<^/ 

A  brick  cliurch  was  built  in  Middle  street,  in  Boston.^    An  Churchei 
episcopal  church  was  built  at  Penh  Amboy,  in  New  Jersey.^        **"*^^ 

The  publication  of  the  New  England  Courant  was  begun  this  n.  England 
year  at  Boston,  by  James  Franklin.     This  was  the  fourth  news-  Courant 
paper,  published  in  North  America.^ 

Elihu  Yale,  the  liberal  benefactor  of  Yale  College,  died  in  Death  of 
England,  aged  73  years.^  ^  ^■^** 

1722. 

By  the  articles  of  peace,  ratiBed  this  year  between  the  crowns  Pensacola 
of  France  and  Spain,  Pensacola  was  restored  to  his  Catholic  '«*ipred  to 
majesty.     The  head  quarters  of  the  colony  of  Louisiana  were    ^°' 
now  transferred  from  Biloxi  to  New  Orleans.®    The  colony  was, 
at  this  time,  reduced  to  such  straits,  that  great  numbers  went  state  of  N. 
over  to  the  English  colony  of  Carolina.''    To  complete  the  mis-  Orieaof. 
fortunes  of  the  French  colony,  a  terrible  hurricane,  which  con- 

1  Z.  Boylflton's  Hist.  Account  of  the  Small  Pox  inoculated  in  New  England. 
Lond.  1726.  This  Account  states,  that  of  6759  who  had  the  small  pox  the 
natural  way  844  died.  An  article  respecting  inoculation  in  New  England  is  in- 
serted in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  xxx.  1722.  Hutchinson 
[il.  273 — ^276.] — who  agrees  with  Boylston,  excepting  in  the  number  that  had 
the  small  pox  in  Boston,  which  he  states  to  have  been  5889 — says,  about  300 
were  inoculated  in  Boston  and  the  adjacent  towns ;  but  **  it  is  im)»ossibIe  to 
determine  Uie  number  which  died "  by  inoculation.  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iiL 
291 ;  iv.  213.    Adams,  N.  Eng.  195.    N.  Eng.  Courant. 

9  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  261. 

3  Humphreys,  Hist.  Account,  197. 

4  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  v.  209.  Thomas,  i.  308.  The  printer  was  a  brother 
of  Dr.  Franklin. 

5  Pres.  Clap,  Hist.  Yale  College,  29.  He  was  bom  at  New  Haven  in  1648 ; 
and  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Yale,  Esq.  who,  for  the  sake  of  religion,  came  to 
America  yrith  the  first  settlers  of  New  Haven,  in  1638.  At  the  age  of  about 
ten  years,  he  went  to  England ;  and,  at  about  thirty,  to  the  East  Indies,  where 
he  acquired  a  very  large  estate  ;  was  made  governor  of  Fort  St.  George  ;  and 
married  an  Indian  lady  of  fortune,  the  relict  of  governor  Hinmers,  his  predeces- 
sor. After  his  return  to  London,  he  was  chosen  governor  of  the  East  India 
company ;  and  made  those  donations  to  the  college,  in  his  native  town,  which 
induced  the  trustees  to  bestow  on  it  the  name  of  Yale.  He  descended  from 
an  ancient  and  wealthy  family  in  Wales ;  and,  while  on  a  visit  to  Wales,  he 
died  8  July,  1721,  at  or  near  the  seat  of  his  ancestors.  lb.  A  full  length  por- 
trait of  him,  procured  from  England  during  Dr.  Stiles's  presidency,  is  preserved 
in  Yale  College.    See  1717. 

6  The  accession  to  New  Orleans,  in  consequence  of  this  removal,  seems  to 
have  given  that  capital  its  first  significancy.  **  On  eu  jetta  les  fondemens  ^ 
1717,  et  ce  ne  fut  qu*en  1722  qu'eUe  prit  quelque  consistance."  Encyc  Me- 
thodique,  Geog.  Jirt.  Orleans. 

7  The  numbers  were  so  great,  that  the  governor  of  Carolina  was  put  to  diffi- 
culty for  tiieir  reception ;  and  advised  M.  de  Bienville,  the  French  governor  of 
Loi;dsiana,  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  farther  desertion  of  his  people. 
Charlevoix  says,  a  company  of  Swiss,  with  their  captain  at  their  head,  having 
embuked  with  a  head  wind,  shifted  their  course,  and  sailed  to  CaroUna. 
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tioued  frora  12  at  night  until  noon  the  next  day,  was  fek  inn 
Biloxi  to  the  Natches.  It  overthrew  the  church,  the  hospdl, 
and  30  of  the  houses  and  barracks  of  New  Orleans,  and  beat  ia 
pieces  a  great  number  of  boats,  canoes,  and  other  small  craft,  m 
tlie  harbour.  Three  vessels  were  driven  ashore  on  the  banks, 
where  the  water  rose  8  feet.  All  the  houses  above  and  below  the 
town  were  overthrown.  At  Biloxi  all  the  houses  and  magaziiiei 
were  beaten  down ;  a  great  part  of  the  forti6cations  was  iouD- 
dated  ;  the  transports,  lying  in  the  road,  were  run  ashore  en  the 
neighbouring  islands  and  banks ;  many  piraguas  loaded  with 
provisions,  on  their  way  to  New  Orleans,  were  wrecked.  AD 
the  ripened  vegetables  were  destroyed ;  and  the  continual  rains 
which  succeeded  spoiled  the  greatest  part  of  the  younger 
growth.^ 

The  French  succeeded  in  fixing  some  German  families  oo  die 
right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  opposite  to  the  settlements  which 
tliey  already  had  above  and  below  the  city  of  New  Orleans.* 

In  proportion  to  the  zeal  with  which  the  French  settlement  at 
Louisiana  was  prosecuted,  the  fears  of  the  discerning  part  of  die 
English  colonists  were  alarmed.  It  was  too  apparent,  that  the 
French  designed  to  confine  the  English  colonies  to  narrow  limits 


1  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  ii.  455 — 158.  Charlevoix  wrote  from  N.  Oileans 
January,  1722 :  "  The  800  fine  houses  and  the  5  parishes,  whieb  Ibe  onrs- 
papere  eave  it  some  two  years  ago,  are  reduced  at  present  to  100  bairacks^ 
placed  in  no  very  great  order ;  to  a  great  store  house,  built  of  wood ;  to  two  or 
three  houses,  which  would  be  no  ornament  to  a  village  in  France.  The  truest 
idea,  that  you  can  form  of  it,  is  to  represent  to  yourself  200  penoos,  sent  to 
build  a  city,  who  are  encamped  on  the  side  of  a  great  river,  where  they  have 
thought  of  nothing  but  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  injuries  of  the  air,  w)ule 
they  wait  for  a  plan  .  .  .  M.  de  Pauger  has  just  now  showed  me  one  of  his 
drawing.  It  is  very  fine  and  very  regular ;  but  it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  execute 
it,  as  it  was  to  trace  it  on  paper.*^  Travels  in  N.  America,  324,  334 ;  and 
N.  France,  ii.  430,  440,  441.  The  hurricane  was  in  September.  A  plan  of  New 
Orleans  may  be  seen  in  the  last  cited  volume,  in  Jefferys'  Hist.  French  Do- 
minions in  America,  and  in  Du  Pratz.  It  is  said  that,  about  a.  d.  1719,  a  party  of 
Spaniards,  supposed  to  have  come  from  New  Mexico,  attempted  to  get  into  the 
country  of  the  Illinois,  with  the  intention  of  driving  out  the  French  from  Louisi- 
ana  ;  but  that  all  of  them,  one  only  excepted,  were  killed  by  the  Indians  of  the 
Missouii.  That  account  has  not  been  introduced  into  tlie  text,  because  the 
time  and  the  circumstances  of  the  action  are  vaguely  and  diversely  stated ;  and 
because  Charlevoix,  who  received  the  account  from  an  Otchagra  Indian  in  1721, 
seems  to  place  little  confidence  in  it  himself  **  It  was  not  certainly  known,**  he 
observes,  **from  what  part  of  New  Mexico  these  Spaniards  came,  nor  what  was 
their  design ;  for  what  I  have  already  said  of  it  is  only  founded  on  the  report! 
[sur  dcs  bruits]  of  the  savages,  who  perhaps  intended  to  make  their  court  to 
us,  in  publishing,  that,  by  this  defeat,  they  had  done  us  a  great  service.** 
Charievoix,  Nouv.  France,  iii.  293,  294,  and  Travels,  Lett.  xix.     Yet  this  sloiy 


is  gravely  and  unconditionally  told  by  French  and  English  hbtorians,  half  a 
tury  afterward. 

3  American  State  Papers,  xii.  34.  They  afterwards  settled  some  Acadiani  a 
little  higher  up,  and  finally  some  others  at  Point  Coupee ;  but  the  whole  Umiti  of 
these  cottages  or  settlements  did  not  extend  to  more  than  15  or  20  acres  of  ^'*^ 
upon  the  front  of  the  river.    lb. 
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along  the  sea  coast,  by  a  chain  of  forts  on  the  great  passes  from  1723. 
Canada  to  Louisiana.  Governor  Burnet  of  New  York,  well  v^^^-^^z 
acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  interior  country,  wisely 
concluded  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  to  get  command  of 
lake  Ontario,  as  well  for  the  bene&t  of  the  trade,  and  the  securit}' 
of  the  friendship  of  the  Six  Nations,  as  to  frustrate  tliose  designs 
of  the  French.  This  year,  therefore,  he  began  the  erection  of 
a  trading  bouse  at  Oswego,  in  the  country  of  the  Senecas.^ 

A  congress  of  several  governors  and  commissioners  was  holden  Congreu  at 
with  the  Six  Nations  at  Albany ;  and  the  ancient  friendship  was  Albany, 
renewed.^ 

Four  Indian  nations  sent  deputies  to  make  peace  with  the  ladiaona- 
English  in  Carolina.     They  were  well  received ;  and,  in  re-  ^°"' 
turn,  owned  themselves  subjects  of  Great  Britain.     "  The  prov- 
ince being  now  under  the  protection  of  the  crown,  by  the  assist- 
ance received  from   England  the  Indians  «were  expelled,  and 
forced  to  accept  equitable  terms  of  peace."^ 

The  colony  of  Massachusetts  contained  upwards  of  94,000  Masiachu- 
inhabitants.     Its  militia  consisted  of  16  regiments  of  foot,  and  15  Mtu. 
troops  of  horse.^ 

A  profesorship  of  divinity  was  founded  at  Harvard  College,  Harvard 
by  Thomas  Holiis,  a  merchant  of  London.     Edward  Wiggles-  College, 
worth  was  elected  the  first  professor,  and  mducted  into  office  the 
same  year.^     Provision  was  now  also  made  by  Mr.  Holiis  for  an 
annual  bounty  of  £10  apiece  to  several  "pious  youne  students, 
devoted  to  the  work  of  the  ministry."^    R.  Judah  Monis  re- 

1  Smith,  N.  York,  155.    Colden,  Hist.  Five  Nations,  Papers,  26. 
9  Smith,  N.  York,  155.    Brit.  Emp.  [ii.  222.]  says,  the  governors  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  attended  this  congress. 

3  Wynne,  U.  265,  266. 

4  Hutchinson,  ii.  c.  3.  Brit.  Domin.  in  N.  America,  i.  216.  This  statement 
was  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantation^by  governor  Shute,  who 
returned  to  England  in  1723.  The  alarm  list  of  males  was  about  one  third  more 
than  the  training  list ;  because  many  were  excused  from  impresses  and  quarterly 
trainings.     The  militia,  in  1718,  amounted  to  15,000  men.     lb. 

5  Records  of  Harvard  College.  Mr.  HoIlis,|  ader  consultation  with  several 
respectable  dissenting  ministers,  some  of  whom  were  educated  at  the  Universi- 
ties of  Edinbureh  and  I^eyden,  established  certain  Rules  relating  to  his  Professor 
of  Divinity ;  which,  among  other  requisitions,  required,  "  that  the  Professor  be 
a  Master  of  Arts,  and  in  communion  with  some  Christian  church  of  one  of  the 
three  denominations.  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  or  Baptist ;  that  his  province 
be  to  instruct  the  students  in  the  several  parts  of  Theology  by  reading  a  system 
of  positive,  and  a  course  of  controversial  divinity,  beginning  sdways  with  a  short 
prayer ;  that  the  professor  read  publicly  once  a  week  upon  divinity,  either  posi- 
tive,  or  controversial,  or  casuistical ;  and  as  oAen  upon  church  history,  cntical 
exposition  of  the  Scripture,  or  Jewish  antiquities,  as  Uie  Corporation  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Overseers  shall  judge  fit ;  and  the  person,  chosen  from  time 
to  time  to  be  a  Professor,  be  a  man  of  solid  learning  in  Divinity,  of  sound  or 
orthodox  principles,  one  who  is  well  gifted  to  teach,  of  a  sober^and  pious  life, 
and  of  a  grave  conversation.**    Ibid. 

6  Ibid.    SeeA.  D.  1731. 
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Dounced  Judaism  ;  received  Christian  baptism :  and  was  nude 
instructor  of  the  Hebrew  language,  in  Harvard  College.* 

The  day  after  the  commencement  in  Yale  College,  redor 
Cutler,  five  other  ministers,  and  one  of  the  tutors  of  the  ooUege, 
exhibited  a  written  declaration,  signif3nng,  that  some  of  than 
doubted  the  validity,  and  the  rest  were  more  fully  persuaded  of 
the  invalidity  of  presbvterian  ordination,  in  distinction  from  epis- 
copal. A  public  conference  and  disputation  were  bolden  sooo 
after,  by  appointment,  in  the  college  library,  at  which  governor 
SaltonstaU  presided ;  and  three  of  die  ministers  retracted.^  Tlie 
trustees  of  the  college  excused  Mr.  Cutler  from  all  farther  ser- 
vice as  rector ;  and  accepted  the  resignation  of  the  tutor.  This 
event  surprised  and  affected  the  trustees  and  the  body  o(  the 
people ;  for  there  was  not,  at  that  time,  one  episcopal  oijaister  in 
the  colony  of  Connecticut,  and  very  few  of  tlie  laity  were  inclined 
to  episcopacy.  A  fundamental  principle  of  the  college  was  en- 
dangered, if  not  violated.  One  of  the  first  rules  adopted  bj'  the 
trustees,  in  1701,  required  the  rector  '^studiously  to  endeafour 
to  promote  the  power  and  purity  of  religion,  and  the  best  edifi- 
cation of  these  New  England  churches."  As  an  additkxial 
security  to  the  observance  of  this  rule,  that  board,  on  this  uo- 
cxpccted  occurrence,  voted,  ^'  That  all  such  persons,  as  shall 
hereafter  be  elected  to  the  office  of  Rector  or  Tutor  in  this 
college,  shall,  before  they  are  accepted  therein,  declare  tbeir 
assent  lo  the  Confession  of  Faith  owned  and  consented  to  by  the 
elders  and  messengers  of  the  churches  in  the  coJooy  of  Con- 
necticut, assembled  by  delegation  at  Saybrook,  September  9, 
1 708,  and  confirmed  by  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  ;  and 
shall  particularly  give  satisfaction  to  diem  of  the  soundness  of 
their  faith,  in  opposiiion  to  Arminian  and  prelatical  corruptions, 
or  any  other  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  purity  and  peace 
of  our  churches."^ 

An  episcopal  church  was  built  at  Providence,  in  Rhode 
Island.** 

The  townships  of  Chester,  Nottingham,  Barrington,  and 
Rochester,  in  I\ew  Hampshire,  were  granted  and  incprporated.* 


1  CoIinan*9  Sermon  at  his  Baptism.     Stiles,  Literary  Diary. 

2  Stiles,  MS.  with  a  copy  of  the  Declaration.     Sec  Note  XXXVIII. 

3  Pres.  Clap,  Hist.  Yale  College,  11, 31—34.  "  This  vote  in  agreeable  to  the 
Constitution  of  all  the  Universities  in  ScoUand.  in  which  all  the  officers  are  ad- 
mitted and  continued,  upon  condition  that  they  explicitly  pve  their  cooseot  to 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  received  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  ai  the 
Confession  of  their  Faith,  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  containinf  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Churches."  This  re<{0- 
sition  is  *'  contirmed  by  sundry  Acts  of  Parliament  in  Scotland."     Ibid. 

4  Humphreys,  Plist.  Account,  323. 

5  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  ii.  41.    Farmer  and  Moore,  N.  H.  Gazetteer. 
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EdDg  George  L  granted  to  John  duke  of  Montague  his  letters     1722. 
patent,  constituting  him  captain  general  of  St.  Lucia  and  St.   vj>*v-^w/ 
Vincent,  with  liberty  to  settle  those  islands  with  British  subjects,  itbuidtof 
A  squadron  was  accordingly  fitted  out,  well  furnished  for  prose-  iJ^vS^j^ 
cuting  that  design;  but  the  settlement,  being  opposed  by  the 
French,  miscarried.     St.  Lucia  was,  by  agreement,  evacuated 
by  both  French  and  English ;  and,  together  with  St.  Vincent,  re* 
mained  a  neutral  island,  until  the  treaty  of  1763.^ 

1723. 

The  province  of  Pennsylvania  made  its  first  experiment  of  a  Penotyira- 
paper  currency.  It  issued,  in  March,  £15,000  on  such  terms  °'*'*'^2, 
as  appeared  likely  to  be  effectual  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the 
bills.  It  made  no  loans,  but  on  land  security,  or  plate  deposited 
in  the  loan  office ;  obliged  the  borrowers  to  pay  five  per  cent,  for 
the  sums  they  took  up  ;  made  its  bilb  a  tender  in  all  payments, 
on  pain  of  confiscating  the  debt,  or  forfeiting  the  commodity ; 
imposed  sufficient  penalties  on  all  persons,  who  presumed  to 
make  any  bargain  or  sale  on  cheaper  terms  in  case  of  being  paid 
in  gold  or  silver ;  and  provided  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the 
bills  by  enacting,  that  one  eighth  of  the  principal,  as  well  as  the 
whole  interest,  should  be  annually  paid.^  The  advantage  soon 
experienced  by  this  emission,  together  with  the  insufficiency  of 
the  sum,  induced  tlie  government,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year, 
to  emit  £30,000  more,  on  the  same  terms.^ 

A  fort  was  built  on  Connecticut  river,  about  this  time,  and  FortDum- 
named  Fort  Dummer.'*    A  settlement  was  made  at  this  place  ™*'' 
the  next  year.* 

At  a  court  of  admiralty  in  Rhode  Island  in  July,  25  pirates,  Fmtetexe- 
taken  by  captain  Peter  Solgard,  commander  of  the  Greyhound  ^^^^ 
man  of  war,  were  found  guilty,  and  ordered  to  be  executed.* 

The  number  of  white  inhabitants  in  South  Carolina  was  com-  Population 
puted  to  amount  to  14,000.     The  slaves  in  that  province,  con-  ^^  ^*"*' 

1  Univ.  Hbt  xli.  21d— 225.  Three  yeaw  before  [1719],  M.  d'Estr^es  ob- 
iained  from  the  regent  of  France  a  grant  of  St  Lucia,  and  sent  a  colony  to 
possess  and  settle  it ;  but,  on  the  remonstrance  of  the  British  ambassador  at 
jParis,  he  had  orders  from  his  court  to  discontinue  his  settlement,  and  to  with- 
draw his  people  from  that  island.    lb.  170. 

9  Franklin,  Pennsylv.  86.  This  province  was  one  of  the  last,  if  not  the  very 
last,  which  emitted  a  paper  currency.    lb. 

3  Proud,  ii.  173.  Dr.  Franklin  says,  in  1729  there  was  a  new  emission  of 
£80,000,  to  be  reduced  one  sixteenth  a  year.    Hist.  Rev.  86. 

4  Coll.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  iii.  106.  From  lieut.  governor  Dummer,  under  whoso 
direction  it  was  built 

5  Trumbull,  Cent  Sermon,  16.    The  first  settlement  in  Vermont 

6  Salmon,  Chron.  Hist  Pros.  Stiles  [MSS.]  says,  «  July  19, 1723,  26  pirates 
were  executed  at  Newport,  Rhode  IsleiMl." 
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1723.     sisting  chiefly  of  Degrees  and  a  few  Indians^  ambtmted  to  18,000. 
v.^pv^w/  The  total  population  was  32,000.^ 
Bemnfort.         Beaufort,  m  North  Carolina^  was  incorporated.* 
Epitoopsi        An  episcopal  church  was  built  at  Stratford,  id  Conneclinlr 
dbarchet     gnj  named  Christ  church.^    The  second  episcapsl  cborcb  k 
^  Boston  was  built  in  Salem  street,  and  named  Christ  church,    it 

was  opened  in  December  by  Rev.  Timothy  Cutler,  who  vm 
ordained  in  England  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  appobied 
missionary  to  this  church  by  the  Society  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Grospel  in  Foreign  Parts.* 
The  Nica-        The  Nicariagas  of  Michillimackinac  were,   by  their  own  de- 
tif^        sire,  received  by  the  Six  Nations,  to  be  the  seventh  natioii. 
This  transaction  was  at  Albany,  80  men  of  that  nation,  beside 
women  and  children,  being  present.^ 
Death  of         Increase  Mather,  minbter  of  Boston,  died,  in  the  8Mi  year 
L  Mather,    of  his  age.« 

1724. 

The  East-^  The  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  parts  of  New  England  were 
oflfeJ^d^^'  still  harassed  by  Indian  hostilities.  The  Abenaquis,  or  etsMs 
*  Indians,  were  situated  between  the  colonies  of  two  Eoropem 
nations  which  were  often  at  war ;  and  this  local  eircumstaooe 
chiefly  accounts  for  the  frequency  of  their  wars  with  New  Eng- 
land. Other  causes,  however,  affected  them.  They  were  ex- 
tremely offended  with  the  English  for  making  setdements  on  the 

1  Hcwatt,  i.  308,  309.  Drayton,  S.  Car.  103.  In  the  estiiiiale  boCb  of  the 
free  inhabitants  and  of  the  slaves,  women  and  children  are  incloded.  (See  1721.] 
The  white  inhabitants  had  not  increased  since  1721. 

9  Laws  of  North  Carolina. 

3  Humphreys,  335.  "  The  Brst  people  who  strove  to  have  tihe  church  wor- 
ship settled  here,  were  about  15  families,  most  tradesmen,  Bome  fansbaDdacia 
who  had  been  bom  and  bred  in  England,  and  came  and  settled  here.**  lb.  Mr. 
Pigot  was  appointed  by  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel,  misaioiiaiT  at 
Strattord  in  1722 ;  and  he  was  the  first  missionary  fixed  in  Connecticiit  The 
church  was  not  founded  here  until  1723,  at  which  time  the  rerereiid  Stmad 
Johnson  succeeded  Mr.  Pigot.    lb.    Trumbull,  i.  477. 

4  Rev.  Mr.  Eaton's  Historical  Account  of  Christ  Church.  This  rhuich  b 
furnished  with  a  chime  of  bells  cast  in  England,  one  of  the  motto«i  of  which  is, 
<*  We  are  the  first  ring  of  bells  cast  for  the  British  empire  in  North  Ameiict, 
1744."  In  Coll.  Mass.  Hst.  Soc.  iii.  261,  this  article  i&  placed  in  1722;  birt  I 
rely  on  the  account  of  my  respected  friend,  the  present  Rector.  In  173S,  the 
church  wardens  of  Christ  Church  received  his  majesty's  present  of  plate,  witk 
bibles  and  other  rich  furniture,  obtained  by  the  interest  of  governor  Bdchflr. 
Holyoke  MSS. 

5  Map  prefixed  to  Colden,  Hist.  Five  Nations.    Smith,  N.  York,  i.  156. 

0  Hutchinson,  ii.  c.  3.  Dr.  Mather  had  been  a  preacher  66  years,  and  a  mlnlsler 
of  the  same  church  in  Boston  62  years.  "  He  was  president  of  Harvard  Colle|^ 
fiom  1694  to  1701 ;  but  rendered  himself  most  conspicuous  in  the  character  of 
agent  for  the  Province  in  England,  where  his  labours  and  tervices  fer  aevtnl 
years  were  very  great,  and  his  reward  Very  small."    lUd.    See  1088. 
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laDds  at  the  eastward,  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht ;  and  for  their  1724. 
building  forts,  block  houses,  and  naills,  by  which  their  usual  mode  >^^v^^^ 
of  passing  the  rivers  and  carrying  places  was  interrupted ;  nor 
coirid  they  believe,  though  solemnly  assured,  tliat  the  fortifica- 
tions were  erected  for  their  defence  against  invasion.  At  the 
conference  at  Arrowsick,  they  had  earnestly  requested  governor 
Shute  to  fix  a  boundary,  beyond  which  the  English  should  not 
extend  their  setdements ;  but  he  did  not  see  fit  to  accede  to  the 
proposal.  Their  jealousies  and  discontents  were  heightened  by 
father  Ralle,  a  French  Jesuit,  who  resided  at  Norridgwock,  and 
held  a  close  correspondence  with  the  governor  of  Canada.  Such 
injuries  had  been  done  to  the  English  setders,  that  so  early  as  1720 
many  of  them  removed.  The  garrisons  were  then  reinforced  ;  and 
scouting  parties  were  ordered  into  the  eastern  quarter,  under  the 
command  of  colonel  Walton.  Though  the  Indians  were  thus 
restrained  from  open  hostilities,  they  proceeded  at  length  from 
insolences  to  menaces ;  and  refused  to  attend  a  conference,  pro- 
posed by  the  government.  In  1722,  230  men,  under  colonel 
Westbrooke,  were  sent  to  seize  Ralle,  who  was  regarded  as  the 
principal  instigator  of  the  Indians ;  but  he  escaped  into  the  woods, 
and  they  merely  brought  off  his  strong  box  of  papers.  The 
Indians,  to  revenge  this  attempt  to  seize  their  spiritual  father, 
committed  various  acts  of  hostility,  and  at  length  destroyed  the  jg,troy 
town  of  Berwick.  This  last  act  determined  the  government  to  Berwick, 
issue  a  declaration  of  war.^ 

The  Indians  still  continuing  their  devastations  on  the  frontiers,  Norridg- 
the  government  now  resolved  on  an  expedition  to  Norridgwock ;  JIJ^yedT 
and  entrusted  its  executibn  to  captains  Moulton  and  Harman  of 
York.     These  officers,  each  at  the  head  of  100  men,  invested 
and  surprised  that  village  ;  killed  the  obnoxious  Jesuit  with  about  R*Ue killed. 
80  of  his  Indians ;  recovered  3  captives  ;  destroyed  the  chapel ; 
and  brought  away  the  plate  and  furniture  of  tlie  altar,  and  a 
devotional  Bag,  as  trophies  of  their  victory.^ 

1  It  was  published  at  Boston  and  Portsmouth  25  July,  1722.    See  1720. 

9  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  ii.  c.  14.  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  il.  876 — 385.  Se- 
bastian Rall^  died  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  painful  mission  of  87  years ; 
26  of  which  were  spent  at  Norridgwock.  Previous  to  his  residence  at  this 
place,  he  spent  six  years  in  travelling  among  the  Indian  nations  in  the  interior 
parts  of  America ;  and  learned  most  of  their  languages.  **  II  s^avoit  presque 
toute  les  langues,  qu*on  parle  dans  ce  vaste  continent."  He  was  a  man  of  good 
sense,  learning,  and  address ;  and  by  a  gentle,  condescending  deportment,  and 
a  compliance  with  the  Indian  mode  of  lue,  he  obtained  an  entire  ascenden^ 
over  the  natives ;  and  used  his  influence  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  French 
among  them.  "  He  even  made  the  offices  of  devotion  serve  as  incentives  to 
their  ferocity ;  and  kept  a  flag,  in  which  was  depicted  a  cross,  surrounded  by 
bows  and  arrows,  which  he  used  to  hoist  on  a  pole  at  the  door  of  his  church, 
when  he  gave  Uiem  absolution,  previously  to  their  engaging  in  any  warlike 
enterprise."  A  dictionary  of  the  Norridgwock  language,  composed  by  Father 
Rall^,  was  found  among  his  papen ;  ai^  it  was  &poatod  ill  Ihe  l&nrf  of 
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There  were  imported  into  South  Carolina  439  slaves ;  also 
British  goods  and  manufactures,  to  the  amount  of  between 
£50,000  and  £60,000  sterling.  In  exchange  for  these  slaves 
and  commodities,  18,000  barrels  of  rice,  and  about  52,000  bar^ 
rels  of  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine,  together  with  deer  skins,  furs, 
and  raw  silk,  were  exported  to  England.^ 

HoUiston  and  Walpole,  in  Massachusetts,  were  mcorporated.' 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  to  retrench  the 
extraordinary  expense  at  funerals,  and  prohibiting  the  giving  of 
scarves  on  the  penalty  of  £20.^ 

A  brick  church  was  built  in  St.  Helen's  parish,  in  South  Caro- 
lina. The  assembly  of  that  province  passed  an  act  to  establish  a 
free  school  in  Dorchester.* 

A  great  storm,  attended  with  a  very  uncommon  tide,  was 
experienced  in  New  England.  At  Boston  the  tide  rose  two  feet 
higher  than  it  had  ever  been  known  to  rise  before.  Al  Hamp- 
ton, the  sea  broke  over  its  natural  limits,  and  mundated  the 
marshes  for  many  miles.^ 

The  Padoucas  being  at  war  with  the  Indians  in  alliance  with 
the  French,  and  obstructing  the  French  trade,  M.  de  Borgmont, 
commandant  at  New  Orleans,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  allied 
Indians,  went  to  that  nation  to  make  a  peace  between  it  and  all 
the  nations  bordering  on  the  Missouri.^ 

From  the  different  harbours  of  Newfoundland  there  were 
exported,  tiiis  year,  in  59  vesseb,  111,000  quintals  offish.^ 


Harvard  College.  There  is  this  memorandum  on  it :  '*  1691.  U  y  a  iro  an  que 
je  suis  parmi  les  sauveges  je  commence  a  mettre  en  ordre  en  foime  de  diction- 
aire  les  mots  que  j'apprens."  It  is  a  quarto  volume,  of  above  500  pages.  For 
a  biographical  notice  of  Ralle,  see  Farmer  and  Moore,  Coll.  i.  10^—112;  also 
2  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  viii.  256,  257. 

1  Hewatt,  i.  310.  This  trade  was  carried  on  almost  entirely  in  British  ship*. 
Carolina  had  also  a  trade  to  the  West  Indies,  New  England,  New  York,  uid 
Pennsylvania.    lb.     Drayton,  S.  Car.  164, 173. 

5  Massachusetts  Laws.  Holliston  began  to  be  setUed  about  the  yeu  1710. 
It  received  its  name  at  the  time  of  its  incorporation,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Hollis  of  London,  a  liberal  patron  of  Harvard  College.  Coll.  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  iii.  19. 

3  Massachusetts  Laws. 

4  Humphreys,  Hist.  Account,  103, 125. 

6  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  ii.  12.  Letter  from  C.  Mather.  «*  We  could  sail  in  boato 
from  the  Southern  Battery  to  the  rise  of  ground  in  King's  street,  and  from  thence 
to  the  rise  of  ground  ascending  towards  the  north  meeting  house.  It  filled  all 
the  cellars,  and  filled  the  floors  of  the  lower  rooms  in  the  houses  and  ware 
houses  in  town.  The  damage  inexpressible  in  the  country.  On  the  inside  of 
Cape  Cod,  the  tide  rose  four  feet,  and  without,  it  rose  ten  or  a  dozen  feet  higher 
than  was  ever  known.  At  Rhode  Island  and  Piscataqua  they  fared  as  we  did 
at  Boston."  Dr.  Mather  says,  the  storm  was  on  February  24rh,  1723 ;  but  iaa 
letter,  giving  an  account  of  it,  is  dated  in  September,  1724.  He  probably  used 
the  old  style,  which  protracted  the  year  to  the  26th  of  March;  I  have  therefore 
inserted  the  article  under  1724. 

6  Du  Pratz,  iii.  141. 

7  Brit  Emp.  L  159. 
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• 
The  sect  of  Dunkers  took  its  rise  in  Pennsylvania.^  1724. 

Gurdon  Saltonstall,  governor  of  Connecticut,  died,  in  the  59th  v^-v^<^/ 
year  of  his  age  ;^  John  Leverett,  president  of  Harvard  College,  D««thi. 
aged  62  years  ;^  and  William  Trent,  chief  justice  of  New  Jer- 
sey.* 

1725. 

No  final  agreement  having  been  yet  concluded  with  respect  Pdmer't 
to  the  limits  of  Florida  and  Carolina,  the  Indians,  who  were  in  exp«^>^oa 
alliance   with   Spain,   particularly  the  Yamasees,  continued  to  Morida. 
harass  the  British  settlements.     Colonel  Palmer  at  length,  to 
make  reprisals,  collected  a  party  of  militia  and  friendly  Indians, 
to  the  number  of  about  300 ;  and,  entering  Florida,  appeared 
before  the  gates  of  St.  Augustine,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants 
to  take  refnge  in  their  castle.     In  this  expedition,  he  destroyed 
their  provisions  in  the  6elds,  drove  off  their  cattle,  killed  some 
Indians,  and  made  others  prisoners,  and  burned  almost  every 
house  in  the  colony ;  leaving  the  people  of  Florida  but  litde 

1  Adams,  View  of  Religions,  Jirt,  Duitkers.  It  was  founded  by  a  German 
at  Ephrata,  in  Pennsylvania. 

"^  Eliot,  Biog.  He  was  the  son  of  Nathaniel,  who  was  one  of  the  king's 
council,  and  great  gmndson  of  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  first  assistant  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  bom  at  Haverhill ;  educated  at  Harvard  College ;  became  a 
▼ery  accomplished  preacher;  and,  in  1691,  was  ordained  pastor  ol  the  church  in 
New  London.  He  was  eminent  for  learning  and  wisdom,  and  his  judgment 
was  highly  respected  by  literary  men  of  all  professions.  So  great  was  the  re- 
spect of  the  people  for  him,  that  the  assembly  of  Connecticut  repealed  a  law 
which  required  the  governor  to  be  chosen  from  among  the  magistrates  in  nomi- 
nation; and  in  1707  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  colony,  and  was  annually 
chosen  afterward  till  his  death.     He  is  numbered  among  the  benefactors  oif 

Harvard  College. Governor  Saltonstall  left  a  widow,  who  was  distinguished 

for  intellectual  talents  and  graceful  accomplishments,  and  who,  **  above  all,  was 
adorned  with  exemplary  piety."  Madam  Saltonstall,  before  the  governor's  death, 
gave  £100  to  each  of  the  New  England  colleges,  and  by  her  will  £1000  to  be 
appropriated  to  two  students  of  bright  parts  and  sober  lives,  designed  for  the 
ministry.  To  the  Old  South  church  in  Boston,  "  of  which  she  had  been  a  long 
while  a  great  ornament,"  she  gave  a  large  silver  bason  ;  £10  to  each  pastor ; 
and  £100  to  the  poor  of  the  town,  beside  many  other  great  bequests  and  lega- 
cies ;  *'  and  her  will  was  all  written  by  her  own  hand."  Dr.  Eliot  presents  a 
full  view  of  her  character,  which  he  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  by  Rev.  Bfr. 
Prince. 

3  Eliot  and  Allen,  Biog.  President  Leverett  was  a  grandson  of  governor 
Leverett,  bom  in  Boston,  and  educated  at  the  college  over  which  he  afterward 
presided.  After  filling  various  offices  in  civil  life  **  with  dignity,  inte^ty,  and 
applause,"  he,  in  1707,  was  chosen  president  of  Harvard  College.  In  ms  care  of 
this  seminary  he  was  indefatigable ;  and  it  flourished  much  during  his  presidency. 
He  was  conspicuous  for  his  learning ;  and  was  an  eminent  theologian  as  well  as 
statesman,  and  unaffectedly  pious.  His  literary  character  was  so  respected 
abroad,  that  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society. 

4  Smith,  N.  Jersey,  c.  22.  He  was  several  years  a  member,  and  sometimes 
the  speaker  of  the  assembly.  He  had  also  been  speaker  of  the  assembly  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  large  trader  at  Trenton  (at  first  called  Little- Worth)  ; 
and  when  that  place  was  laid  out  for  a  town,  it  took  its  name  from  him. 
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property,  excepting  what  was  protected  by  the  guns  of  the 
fbrt.^ 

Under  the  first  charter,  synods,  for  suppressing  errors  in  prin- 
ciples or  immoralities  in  practice,  or  for  establishing  or  reform- 
ing church  government  and  order,  had  been  frequent ;  but  under 
the  new  charter  no  synod  had  been  convened.  Several  ancient 
members  in  both  houses  still  retained  their  affection  for  the 
Cambridg9  platform ;  and  an  application  being  made  by  the 
ministers  for  calling  a  synod,  it  was  granted  in  council ;  but  the 
house  did  not  concur.  The  subject  was  afterward  referred  to 
the  next  session  by  a  vote  of  both  houses,  to  which  the  lieu- 
tenant governor  gave  his  consent.  Opposition  was  made  to  the 
measure  by  the  episcopal  ministers,  who  applied  to  England  for 
its  prevention.  In  the  absence  of  the  king,  the  lords  justices  sent 
over  instruction  to  surcease  all  proceedings  ;  and  the  lieutenant 
governor  received  a  reprimand  for  "  giving  his  consent  to  a  vote 
of  reference,  and  neglecting  to  transmit  an  account  of  so  remark- 
able a  transaction."^  The  proposal  was  therefore  relinquished  ; 
and  no  subsequent  attempt  has  been  made  for  a  s}mod.^ 

Kingston,  Methuen,  Easton,  and  Stoneham,  in  Massachusetts, 
were  incorporated.^ 

Captain  John  Love  well,  of  Dunstable,  with  a  party  of  men, 
by  a  silent  march  on  an  Indian  track,  discovered  and  kiUed  10 
Indians  from  Canada,  who  were  within  two  days'  march  of  the 
frontiers  of  New  England.  These  Indians  were  weU  furnished 
with  new  guns,  and  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  bad  spare  blankets, 


1  Hewatt,  1.  314,  315. 

9  Gov.  Hutchinson  supposes  the  application  of  the  episcopal  mimsters  was  to 
the  bishop  of  London.  Mr.  Dummer,  acent  of  the  province,  writes  from  Eng- 
land 1  September,  1725,  "  The  bishop  of  London  has  laid  before  the  lords  justices 
a  written  authentic  copy  of  our  ministers'  memorial  to  the  general  court  to 
€mpower  them  to  meet  and  act  in  a  synod,  consented  to  by  the  lieutenant 
eovemor,  and  their  excellencies  are  much  displeased  with  his  conduct  herein. 
It  is  thought  here  that  the  clergy  should  not  meet  in  so  public  and  authoritatiTe 
a  manner  without  the  king's  consent  as  head  of  the  church,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  bad  precedent  for  Dissenters  here  to  ask  the  same  privilege,  which,  if 
granted,  would  be  a  sort  of  vying  with  the  established  church." 

3  Hutchinson,  ii.  323.  The  memorial  for  a  synod  was  made  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  ministers,  which  annually  meets  at  Boston.  It  is  dated  May  27, 1725, 
and  is  preserved  in  Hutchinson's  history.  The  considerations  assigned  for  the 
measure  are,  "  the  great  and  visible  decay  of  piety  in  Uie  country,  and  the 
growth  of  many  miscarriages ;  the  laudable  example  of  our  predecessors  to 
recover  and  establish  the  faith  and  order  of  the  gospel  in  the  churches ; "  and 
the  lapse  of  "  45  years  since  these  churches  have  seen  any  such  conventions." 
It  was  proposed,  tliat  the  synod  (to  consist  of  the  pastors  and  messengers  of  the 
several  churches  in  the  province)  should  "  offer  their  advice  upon  that  weighty 
case  :  What  are  the  miscarriages  whereof  tee  have  reason  to  think  the  jwlg- 
merits  of  Heaven  upon  us  call  as  to  be  more  generally  sensible,  cmd  what 
may  be  the  most  evangelical  and  effectual  expedients  to  put  a  stop  unto  those 
or  the  like  miscarriages  ?  "  The  memorial  was  signed  by  "  Cottow  Mathex, 
in  the  name  of  the  ministers  assembled  in  their  general  convention." 

4  Massachusetts  Laws. 
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roockaseens,  and  snow  shoes,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  1725. 
prisoners  whom  they  expected  to  take.  They  were  found  lying  v,^»v*w/ 
asleep  around  a  fire,  by  the  side  of  a  frozen  pond  ;  and  7  of  them 
were  killed  by  tlie  first  discharge  of  the  English  guns.  En- 
couraged by  this  success,  Lovewell  marched  with  a  company  of 
34  men,  to  attack  tbe  villages  of  Pigwacket,  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  river  Saco  ;  but  he  and  a  great  proportion  of  his  company 
were  ambuscaded  and  killed  by  the  Indians.  After  this  action 
the  Indians  resided  no  more  at  Piswacket,  until  the  peace.^ 

The  conduct  of  the  marauis  de  Vaudreuil,  governor  of  Canada,  Mission  to 
was  so  flagrant  a  breach  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  England  ^tntdi. 
and  France,  that  a  spirited  remonstrance  was  judged  to  be  ex- 
pedient.    Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  accordingly  sent 
commissioners  to  Canada  on  that  errand ;  and  their  mission  was 
productive  of  good  efifects.^ 

The  first  newspaper,  printed  in  the  colony  of  New  York,  was  Newspaper, 
published  this  year  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by  William  Brad- 
ford, under  the  title  of  "  The  New  York  Gazette."  ^ 

John  Wise,  minister  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  died,  at  an  i>< 
advanced  age.* 

1  PenhaOow.  Belknap,  N.  Hamp.  ii.  62 — ^79.  LoveweD  and  his  company 
received  at  Boston  the  bounty  of  £100  for  each  of  the  10  scalps. — ^About  half 
way  between  a  remarkable  Indian  mound  in  Ossipee  and  the  western  shore  of 
Ossipee  lake,  "  are  the  remains  of  the  fort  built  by  the  brave  capt.  Lovewell 
Just  before  he  fell  in  the  celebrated  battle  near  Lovewell's  pond  in  Fryeburg.*' 
Farmer  and  Moore,  Coll.  i.  46.  This  battle  was  one  of  the  most  fierce  and 
obstinate  which  had  been  fought  with  the  Indians.  The  enemy,  who  had  the 
advantage  in  situation  and  number,  at  length  quitted  their  ground,  leaving  ihe 
bodies  of  Lovewell  and  his  men  unscalped.  The  shattered  remnant  oi  this 
brave  company,  collecting  themselves  together,  found  8  of  their  number  unable 
to  move  from  the  spot;  11  wounded,  but  able  to  march ;  and  9,  who  had  re- 
ceived no  hurt.  A  lieutenant,  the  chaplain,  and  one  more  person,  perished  in 
the  woods,  for  want  of  dressing  for  their  wounds.  The  others,  after  enduring 
ihe  most  severe  hardships,  came  in,  one  after  another ;  and  were  recompensed 
for  their  valour  and  sufferings.  A  generous  provision  was  also  made  for  the 
widows  and  children  of  the  slain. 

3  Belknap,  N.Hamp.  ii.  70 — 79.    Hutchinson,  ii.  c.  8. 

3  Thomas,  Hist.  Printing,  u.  94.    MiUer,  u.  250. 

4  Allen,  Biog.  Mr.  Wise  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  where  be  took 
his  first  degree  in  1673.  He  was  a  distinguished  fiiend  to  the  liberties  of  the 
colonists  in  church  and  state ;  and  was  imprisoned  by  Sir  Edmund  Andros  for 
remonstrating,  with  others,  against  taxes  without  an  assembly.  See  1688. 
When  a  number  of  ministers,  in  1705,  signed  proposals  for  establishing  associa^ 
tions,  to  be  entrusted  with  ecclesiastical  power,  he  exerted  himself  to  preserve 
the  threatened  liberties  of  the  congregational  churches.  On  this  occasion  he 
wrote  **  The  Church's  quanrel  espoused ; "  a  work,  which,  by  its  wit  and  satire, 
as  well  as  argument,  produced  great  effect.  This  work  was  published  in  1710. 
A  Vindication  of  the  government  of  the  New  England  churches,  by  the  same 
author,  was  published  about  seven  years  afterwa^.  Mi,  Wise  was  a  learned 
man,  and  an  eloquent  preacher ;  and  was  eminent  for  integri^  and  fortitude,  for 
charity  and  piety. 
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Treaty  at 
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Indian  alli- 
ance will) 
tkieEnglisb. 


1726. 

Governor  Shute  of  Massachusetts  having  carried  to  England 
several  conaplaints  against  the  house  of  representatives,  for  en- 
croaching on  tlie  royal  prerogative,  Mr.  Cooke,  who  was  sent  as 
agent  for  the  house,  acknowledged  the  fault  of  his  constituents 
in  regard  to  some  of  these  articles.  The  several  acts  or  votes 
of  the  house,  relative  to  the  king's  woods,  and  to  the  forts  and 
forces  which,  it  was  alleged,  the  house  had  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  lieutenant  governor  after  the  governor  bad  kft  the 
province,  were  acknowledged  indefensible.  Two  points  more 
dubious,  which  respected  the  governor's  power  to  negative  a 
speaker,  and  the  time  for  which  the  house  might  adjourn,  were 
regulated  by  an  explanatory  charter ;  in  which  the  power  of  the 
governor  to  negative  a  speaker  was  expressly  declared ;  and  the 
power  of  the  house  to  adjourn  was  bmited  to  two  days.  This 
charter,  when  presented  to  the  general  court,  was,  after  some 
debate,  accepted.** 

A  cessation  of  arms  having  been  agreed  upon,  the  last  year, 
between  the  Eastern  Indians  and  Massachusetts  government, 
and  four  Indian  delegates  having  then  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  at 
at  Boston ;  this  treaty  was  now  formally  ratified  at  Falmouth,  in 
Casco  Bay.  It  was  signed  by  lieutenant  governor  Dummer 
on  the  one  part,  and  by  Wenemovett,  chief  sachem,  on  the 
other ;  and  has  been  applauded  as  the  most  judicious  treaty  ever 
made  with  the  Indians.  A  long  peace  succeeded  it.  The  house 
of  representatives  voted  £100  to  be  paid  to  him  out  of  the 
public  treasury,  "with  the  sincere  and  heatry  thanks  of  this 
court  to  his  Honour,  for  his  good  service  at  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  peace."  ^ 

The  Senecas,  Cayougas,  and  Onondagas  acceded  to  the 
same  terms  of  alliance  with  the  English,  to  which  tlie  Mohawks 
and  Oneidas  had  previously  agreed.     The  whole,  therefore,  of 


S  Hutchinson,  ii.  c.  3.  Douglass,  i.  380.  Brit  Emp.  352.  The  charter  is 
dated  20  August,  12th  of  George  I.  It  was  acted  upon  in  the  general  court  of 
Massachusetts  15  January,  1726.  Governor  Hutchinson  toys,  1725 ;  not  ad- 
verting to  the  ancient  mode  of  computing  time.  The  house  resolved,  that  the 
question  of  acceptance  or  non-acceptance  should  he  put  to  each  member  present 
The  speaker  put  the  question  accordingly ;  and  there  were  48  yeas,  and  32  nays. 
Four  members  of  the  council  voted  against  the  charter^  and  the  rest  for  it 
Pres.  Stiles,  MSS.  **  This,"  says  Hutchinson,  "  was  the  issue  of  the  unfortu- 
nate controversy  with  governor  Shute,  unless  we  allow,  that  it  was  the  occasioo 
also  of  the  controversy  with  his  successor.*' 

3  Conference  with  the  Eastern  Indians  at  the  Ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace,  held  at  Falmouth  in  Casco  Bay  in  July  and  August,  1726.  Beside  Mr. 
Dummer,  John  Wentworth,  lieutenant  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Paul 
Mascarene,  £sq.  one  of  the  council  and  a  conmiissioner  of  the  govemmeot  of 
Nova  Scotia,  were  parties  to  this  treaty.   Hutchinson,  ii.  c.  8. 
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the  dwelling  and  hunting  lands  of  the  Five  Nation  confederacy     1726. 
were  now  put  under  the  protection  of  the  English,  and  held  by   v^»v-*w^ 
them  in  trust,  for  the  use  of  these  Indians  and  their  posterity.^ 

A  professorship  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  was  Harrtid 
founded  in  Harvard  College  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis  of  London ;  CoUcge. 
and  Isaac  Greenwood  commenced  the  duties  of  tliat  office  the 
following  year.^ 

The  first  printer  introduced  into  Virginia  was  William  Parks,  ^"l'°8  >» 
who  was  settled  there  about  this  time.^    The  first  printing  press  M^l^Und. 
in  Maryland  was  set  up  in  Annapolis ;  the  printing  for  this  colony 
was  previously  done  at  Philadelphia,  by  William  Bradford.* 

The  erection  of  the  new  English  trading  house  at  the  mouth  Onurio. 
of  Onondaga  river  naturally  excited  the  jedousy  of  the  French ; 
who,  through  fear  of  losing  a  profitable  trade  which  they  had 
almost  entirely  engrossed,  and  the  command  of  lake  Ontario, 
launched  two  vessels  into  the  lake,  and  transported  materials  foi* 
building  a  large  store  house,  and  repairing  the  fort  at  Niagara.^ 

Admiral  Hosier  sailed  from  England  in  April,  with  a  squadron  ^^J.^ 
of  7  ships  of  war,  to  intercept  the  Spanish  galeons,  and  arrived  at  disastrous 
Porto  Bello  on  the  3d  of  June.     On  his  arrival,  tlie  galeons  un-  e^pcditioiL 
loaded  their  treasure.    To  prevent  them  from  sailing,  the  fleet 
lay  off  that  pestilential  coast  until  both  the  ships  and  their  crews 
were  desolated.®  ^ 

A  tract  of  land  called  Penacook,  Ijring  on  Merrimack  river,  Rumford, 
about  7  miles  square,  having  been  appropriated  the  last  year  by  JJ^^*  ***' 
the  government  of  Massachusetts  for  a  township,  it  was  now  laid 

1  PownaU,  Administration  of  the  Colonies,  169 — 174 ;  where  there  is  a  copy 
of  the  Agreement  with  the  Sachems  of  the  Five  Nations,  with  their  respective 
marks. 

s  Records  of  Harvard  College.  Mr.  Greenwood  was  elected  Professor,  and 
began  his  Lectures  in  1727 ;  but  the  government  of  the  colleee  waited  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  election  by  the  Founder  of  the  professorship ;  and  he  was 
not  inducted  until  13  February,  1728.  Mr.  Hollis  sent  over  Rules  and  Orders, 
relating  to  this  professor,  as  he  had  previously  done  in  relation  to  the  Professor 
of  divinity.  By  these  Rules  it  was  required,  **  that  the  Professor  be  a  Master 
of  Arts,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  several  parts  of  the  Mathematics  and 
Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy ;  and  that  his  province  be  to  instruct  the 
students  in  a  system  of  Natural  Pmlosophy  and  a  course  of  Experimental,  in 
which  is  to  be  comprehended  Pneumaticks,  Hydrostaticks,  Mechanicks,  Stat- 
icks,  Opticks  Sic.  in  the  elements  of  Geometiy,  together  with  the  doctrine  of 
Proportions,  the  principles  of  Algebra,  Conic  sections,  plain  and  spherical 
Trigonometry,  with  the  general  principles  of  Mensuration,  Plains  and  SoUds,  and 
the  principles  of  Astronomy  and  Geography,  viz.  the  doctrine  of  the  Sphere, 
the  use  of  the  Globes,  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  according  to  the 
different  hypotheses  of  Ptolemy,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Copernicus,  with  the  general 
principles  of  Dialling,  Ae  division  of  the  world  into  its  various  kingdoms,  with 
use  ol  the  Maps,  Sic." 

3  Miller,  Retrospect,  ii.  801.    He  printed  the  body  of  Laws,  folio,  in  1733. 

4  Thomas,  Hist.  Printing,  ii.  127. 

5  Smitfi,  N.  York,  i.  168. 

6  Salmon,  Chron.  Hi^t.  Univ.  Hist.  xU.  40^—405.  Admiral  Hosier  died  on 
board  his  ship  23  August,  1727.    Vice  Adndral  Hopson,  who  succeeded  him  in 
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1726.    out  in  lots,  and  a  settlement  was  begun.     A  block  bouse  was 
N^^^^-^w/  erected,  to  serve  as  a  place  of  worship  and  as  a  garrison  of  de- 
fence.^ 
Death  of  s.       Samuel  Penhallow  died  at  Portsmouth,  in  the  62d  year  of 

PenhaUow.   hig  age.a 

1727. 

Death  of         KiNG  Georoe  I.  died  on  tlie  11th  of  June,  in  the  68th  year 
George  I.     ^f  ^3  ^^q^  ^qJ  Jq  ^^  13th  of  his  reign  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 

George  II.' 
May  20.  Preliminary  articles   for  a  general  paci6cation  were  signed 

European    at  Paris  by  the  ministers  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  king 
J*f!^S?l:!?"  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  States  General.     On  the  signing  of 

eztending       ,  •  1  n   1        •!•  •  r  o      a 

to  America,  these  articles,  all  hostihties  were  to  cease;  a  safe  return  was  to 
be  granted  to  the  Spanish  galeons ;  the  English  fleet  was  to 
depart  from  Porto  Bello  and  all  the  ports  of  America,  and  re- 
turn to  Europe ;  commerce  was  to  be  exercised  in  America  by 
the  English,  as  heretofore,  according  to  treaties.^ 
Act  rei-  ^^  parliament  of  England  passed  an  act  for  the  importing  of 

pecUogialt  salt  into  Pennsylvania  by  British  ships,  navigated  by  the  acts  of 
navigation,  for  curing  fish,  in  like  manner  as  was  practised  in 

the  command  of  the  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Spanish  America,  died  on  board  his 
ship  8  May,  1728.  That  nnhealthful  climate  carried  off  not  only  the  two  ad- 
mirals, but  their  whole  ships*  crews  **  almost  twice  over.'*  The  ships  were  so 
eaten  with  worms,  that  they  with  difficulty  returned  to  EiinK)e,  where  most  of 
them  were  rebuilt^  or  broken  up.  Glover,  author  of  "  Leomdas,*'  in  a  poem, 
entitled  **  Admiral  Hosier's  Ghost,"  represents  the  number  of  ^e  dead  to  be 
three  thousand : 

"  0*cr  the  glimmering  wave  he  hied  him. 

Where  3ie  Burford  rearM  her  sail, 
With  three  thousand  ghosts  beside  him. 

And  in  groans  did  Vernon  hail.'* 

1  Moore,  Annals  of  Concord;  Coll.  N.  Hamp.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  156 — 159;  andN. 
Hamp.  Gazetteer,  Art.  Concord.  In  1733  it  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of 
Rumford,  and  in  1765,  by  the  government  of  New  Hampshire,  by  the  name  of 
Concord. 

2  Collections  of  the  N.  Hamp.  Hist.  Society,  i.  13.  He  was  bom  at  St. 
Malon,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  in  England,  where  his  ancestors  had  possessed 
a  landed  estate.  In  1686  he  came  to  New  England  with  Mr.  Charles  Morton, 
afterwards  minister  of  Charlestown,  in  whose  school  at  Newington  Green  he 
had  been  receiving  his  education.  He  married  a  daughter  of  president  Cutt; 
became  possessed  of  a  large  estate  ;  and  was  distinguished  for  his  hospitality  to 
strangers,  and  liberality  to  die  poor.  He  was  for  some  years  one  of  his  majesty's 
council,  and  in  1717  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  which 
office  he  held  till  his  death.  He  "  filled  many  of  the  most  important  offices  in 
the  government,  and  discharged  the  duties  attached  to  them  with  great  integrity." 
He  was  the  autlior  of  "  The  History  of  the  Wars  of  New  England  with  the 
Eastern  Indians."  Adams,  Memoir  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Penhallow,  prefixed  to 
his  "  Indian  Wars,"  reprinted  in  vol.  i.  of  the  N.  Hamp.  Hist,  Society. 

3  Smollett,  Hist.  England,  u.  b.  2.  c.  4,  5. 

4  Salmon,  Chron.  Hist.  a.  d.  1727. 
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New  England  and  Newfoundland,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  the     1727. 
1 6th  of  Charles  11.^  v-^s^-^ 

Governor  Burnet  of  New  York  erected  a  fort  for  the  protec-  Fort  buUt 
tion  of  the  post  and  trade  at  Oswego.     The  French  had  already  *^  ^^so- 
completed  their  works  at  Niagara.^ 

On  the  29th  of  October,  there  was  a  tremendous  earthquake  Eaith- 
in  New  England.  Its  duration  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  ^"*^•• 
two  minutes.  Its  course  appears  to  have  been  from  northwest 
to  southwest.  Its  extent  was  from  the  river  Delaware,  south- 
west, to  Kennebeck,  northeast;  at  least  700  miles.^  On  the 
same  day  the  island  of  Martinico  was  in  danger  of  being  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  which  continued,  with  very 
short  intervals,  1 1  hours.* 

Southborougb,  Uxbridge,   Hanover,   and   Provincetown,   in  Towns  In- 
Massachusetts,  were  incorporated.^    The  town  of  Bow,  in  New  corporated. 
Hampshire,  was  granted  by  the  government  of  that  province ;  Bow. 
and  its  settlement  commenced.^ 

John  Thomas,  an  Indian,  died  at  Natick,  aged  110  years.  Death  of 
He  was  among  the  first  of  the  praying  Indians.     He  joined  the  ^'  Tb<>™"* 
church  when  it  was  first  gathered  at  Natick  by  Mr.  Eliot,  and 
was  exemplary  through  life.^ 

1728. 

Governor  Burnet,  whose  administration  had,  in  general,  been  Jaiy  13. 
very  acceptable  to  the  colonies  of  New  York  and  the  Jersies,  GoV'Bumet 
arrived  at  Boston  in  July,  with  a  comrabsion  for  the  government  Boium. 

1  Anderson,  iii.  143.    It  was  to  take  effect  this  year.    See  English  Statutes. 

S  Smith,  N.  York,  170.  Anderson  [iii.  146.]  says,  "  the  New  York  assembly 
was  at  the  expence ; "  but  Smith  says,  **  I  am  ashamed  to  confess,  what  I  am 
bound  to  relate,  that  he  [gov.  Burnet]  built  the  fort  at  his  private  expence, 
and  that  a  balance  of  above  £56  principal  remains  due  to  his  estate  to  this 
very  day." 

3  Hutchinson,  ii.  326.  This  earthquake  commenced  with  a  heavy  rumbling 
noise  about  10  h.  40  min.  p.  m.  in  a  very  clear  and  serene  sky,  "  when  every 
thing  seemed  to  be  in  a  most  perfect  calm  and  tranquillity.**  The  motion  was 
undulatory.  The  violence  caused  the  houses  to  shake  and  rock,  as  if  they  were 
falling  to  pieces.  "  The  doors,  windows,  and  moveables,  made  a  fearful  clat* 
tering.  The  pewter  and  china  were  thrown  from  their  shelves.  Stone  walls 
and  the  tops  of  several  chimnies  were  shaken  down.  In  some  places,  the 
doors  were  unlatched  and  burst  open,  and  people  in  great  danger  of  falling.** 
We  find  no  mention  of  any  earthquake  in  New  England  from  1670  until  SiiB 
memorable  one  in  1727,  between  which  periods  there  was  an  interval  of  57  years. 
Memoirs  American  Academy,  i.  265.    Winthrop,  Lect.  on  Earthquakes. 

4  Univ.  Hist.  xli.  230,  231.  Many  lives  were  lost.  St.  Peter*s  church  was 
thrown  down ;  and,  beside  churches,  convents,  and  other  buildings,  above  200 
sugar  works  were  ruined. 

5  Massachusetts  Laws. 

6  Farmer  and  Moore,  Gazetteer  of  N.  Hampshire. 

7  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  v.  206.  «  He  refiiMd  to  join  the  Peqnoda  agaioft 
the  Engliah  when  they  enticed  him.'* 
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1728.  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  received  with  unusual  pomp.  In  his 
v^^.^^^^^  first  speech  to  the  assembly  he  urged  this  as  a  proof  of  their 
July 24.  ability  very  honourably  to  support  his  majesty's  government; 
?"ecJf  acquainting  them,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  king's  iastruction  to 
him  to  insist  upon  an  established  salary,  and  iiis  intention  firmly 
Assembly  to  adhere  to  it.  The  assembly  appeared,  from  the  beginning, 
refnscto  determined  to  withstand  him.  Having  voted  £1700  to  the 
fixed^sS-*  governor,  "  to  enable  him  to  manage  the  publick  affairs  of  the 
ary.  government,  and  defray  the  charge  he  hadi  been  at  in  coming 

July  30i  here,"  the  governor,  by  message,  declared  himself  "  utterly  dis- 
abled from  consenting  to  the  said  Resolve,"  as  "  contrary  to  his 
Appeal  to  majesty's  Instruction."  The  council  and  house  of  representadves, 
the  charter,  in  their  answer  to  the  message,  observe :  "  That  as  it  is  our 
undoubted  right  as  Englishmen^  and  a  privilege  vested  in  the 
General  Court  by  the  Royal  Charier^  granted  by  king  Wflliam 
and  queen  Mary,  of  glorious  memory,  to  raise  money  by  taxes, 
and  apply  the  same  for  the  necessary  defence  and  support  of  the 
government,  and  the  protection  and  preservation  of  die  inhabi- 
tants thereof,  the  two  great  ends,  proposed  in  the  power  granted 
to  this  Court  for  the  raising  taxes  as  aforesaid,  inll  be  best  an- 
swered without  establishing  a  fixed  salary.^ 

After  a  contest,  in  which  several  spirited  communications 
passed  between  them,  and  in  one  of  which  the  colony  was  men- 
aced witli  the  loss  of  its  Charter ;  the  house  prepared  a  state 
of  the  controversy,  to  transmit  to  their  several  towns,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  which  they  say,  they  dare  neither  come  into  a  fixed 
salary  on  die  governor  forever,  nor  for  a  limited  rime.  They 
subjoin  their  reasons,  one  of  which  shows  how  openly  an  elemen- 
tary principle  of  the  subsequent  Revolution  was  avowed  and 
maintained :  "  Because  (said  they)  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of 
all  Englishmen,  by  Magna  Charta,  to  raise  and  dispose  of  money 
for  the  public  service,  of  their  own  free  accord,  without  com- 
pulsion."^ 
Hurricane  During  the  summer  of  this  year,  the  weather  in  Carolina  was 
*°^*'°'*°**  uncommonly  hot ;  the  earth  was  parched;  the  ]kxi1s  of  water 
dried  up  ;  and  the  catde  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress.     These 


1  Hutchinson,  ii.  c.  3.  Collection  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  General  Court 
or  Asscmhly  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  containing  sevcraJ  Instructions  from  the 
Crown,  to  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  that  Province,  for  fixing  a  salary  on  the 
Goveraour,  and  their  determinations  thereon ;  As  also.  The  Methods  taken  by 
the  Court  for  supporting  the  several  Govemouro,  since  the  arrival  of  the  present 
Charter.  Printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Boston,  1729.— 
The  Town  of  Boston,  during  this  controversy,  having  at  a  town  meeting  made 
a  public  unanimous  Declaration,  tliat  they  were  against  settling  a  salary ;  the 
governor  adjourned  the  court  to  Salem,  obser\'ing  in  his  Speech,  upon  the  inte^ 
position  of  towns,  that  it  was  "  a  needless  and  officious  step,  better  adapted  to 
the  Republic  of  HoUand  than  to  a  British  Constitution.'* 
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calamities  were  harbingers  of  another,  still  greater,  which  the  1728. 
inhabitants  fearfully  anticipated.  A  dreadful  hurricane,  about  \^->v^w/ 
the  last  of  August,  caused  an  inundation,  which  overflowed 
Charlestown  and  thejow  lands,  and  did  incredible  damage  to 
the  fortifications,  houses,  wharves,  shipping,  and  cornfields.  The 
streets  of  Charlestown  were  covered  with  boats  and  lumber ;  and 
the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  upper  stories 
of  their  houses.  Twenty  three  ships  were  driven  ashore,  most 
of  which  were  eidier  greatly  damaged,  or  dashed  to  pieces. 
Two  men  of  war,  stationed  there  for  the  protection  of  trade, 
were  the  only  ships  that  rode  out  the  storm.  Many  thousand 
trees  in  the  maritime  parts  of  the  province  were  levelled  by  tliis 
hurricane ;  but  it  was  scarcely  perceived  100  miles  from  the 
shore. 

To  the  other  disasters  of  this  year  was  added  the  yellow  fever,  Yellow 
which  broke  out  in  Charlestown,  and  swept  oflF  multitudes  of  the  '^^®'' 
inhabitants.  The  planters  suffered  no  person  to  carry  supplies 
into  the  town,  lest  the  disorder  should  be  brought  into  the  coun- 
try. The  physicians  knew  not  how  to  treat  the  disease,  which 
was  as  unknown  as  it  was  fatal.  Few  persons  could  grant  as- 
sistance to  their  neighbours ;  and  so  frequent  were  the  funerals, 
and  so  numerous  the  sick,  that  white  persons  were  scarcely  to 
be  found,  sufficient  to  bury  the  dead.^ 

The  dividing  line  between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  was  Line  drawn 
drawn  by  order  of  king  George  II.     It  was  carried  through  Dis-  ^^,^f,^°  ^ 
raal  Swamp,  which  until  this  time  was  judged  impassable.^  The  N.Catoiina. 
acts  of  assembly,  passed  in  the  colony  of  Virginia  from  the  year  Laws  of 
1662,  were  printed  at  London  by  order  of  the  lords  commission-  Virginia 
ers  of  Trade  and  Plantations.  pnnied. 

Newcastle,  on   the  Delaware,  contained  above  2500  souls.  Newcastle. 
Eleven  episcopal  churches  had  now  been  built  in  the  province  of  churches. 
New  York;  7  in  New  Jersey  ;  and  12  in  New  England.^ 

The  second  congregational  church  at  Newport,  in  Rhode  Church  in 
Island,  was  formed.*  Newport. 

The  second  newspaper  in  Pennsylvania  was  printed  at  Phila-  Newspaper, 
delphia,  entitled,  "  The  Universal  Instructor  in  all  Arts  and 
Sciences;  And  Pennsylvania  Gazette."* 

1  Hewatt,  i.  316—318.    Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Caid|ii,  ii.  83. 

2  Alcedo,  Tr.  ^rt.  Dismal  Swamp.  • 

3  Humphreys,  163, 199,  229,  230,  342.  The  Society  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  had,  by  their  missionaries,  distributed  in  the  province  of  N.  Yorlc  2220 
volumes,  beside  smaller  tracts ;  and  above  1100  in  N.  England.    lb. 

4  Callendcr,  66. 

5  Thomas,  ii.  327.  "  It  has  been  continued,  under  the  title  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette,  to  the  present  time,  and  is  now  the  oldest  newspaper  in  the 
United  States."  1810.  **  This  venerable  Journal  survived  untU  within  a  year  or 
two  of  the  present  time."    1825.    Mem.  Peons.  Hist  Soc.  i.  120. 
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1728.        CottOD  Mather,  a  minister  in  Boston,  died,  at  the  age  of  65 
years.* 

1729. 

The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  passed  an  act  in  Afay,  for 
establishing  an  agreement  with  seven  of  the  lords  proprietors  of 
Carolina  for  the  surrender  of  their  titles  and  interest  in  that 
province  to  the  king  of  England.  The  purchase  was  accordingly 
made  for  £17,500  sterling,  to  be  paid  before  tlie  last  of  Septem- 
ber, the  same  year ;  after  which  payment,  the  province  was  to  be 
vested  in  the  crown.  Seven  eighth  parts  of  the  arrears  of  quit  rents, 
due  from  the  colony  to  the  proprietors,  amounting  to  somewhat 
more  than  £9000  sterling,  were  also  purchased  for  tJie  crown, 
at  the  same  time,  for  £5000.  In  virtue  of  the  powers  granted 
to  the  king  by  this  act  of  parliament,  his  majesty  claimed  the 
prerogative  of  appointing  governors  to  both  South  and  North 
Carolina,  and  a  council,  similar  to  the  councils  in  other  regal 
governments  in  America.^  The  province  was  now  divided  into 
two  distinct  governments,  called  Nordi  Carolina  and  South  Caro- 
lina. 

The  exports  of  rice  from  South  Carolina,  during  ten  years, 
were  264,488  barrels,  making  44,081  tons.' 

1  S.  Mather's  Life  of  Cotton  Mather,  d.  d.  and  f.  r.  s.  Dr.  Mather  was  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  his  learning,  piety,  and  zeal.  Dr.  Colman  [ib.]  says, 
"  It  was  conversation  and  acquaintance  with  him,  in  his  familiar  and  occasional 
discourses  and  private  communications,  that  discovered  the  vast  compass  of  his 
knowledge,  and  the  projections  of  his  piety.  Here  he  exceDed,  being  exceed- 
ingly communicative.  Here  it  was  seen  how  his  wit  and  fimcy,  his  invention, 
his  quickness  of  thought  and  ready  apprehension,  were  all  conaecrated  to  God, 
as  well  as  his  will  and  affections."  No  American  author,  perhaps,  ever  pub- 
lished so  many  books  as  Dr.  Mather.  His  "  Magnolia  Christi  Americana^ 
Or,  The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England,"  is  his  greatest  work.  It  i«  a 
store  house  to  which  the  historian  and  antiquary  will  often  repair.  But  they 
should  repair  to  it  with  cauUon  ;  for  the  author  believed  more,  and  discriminated 
less,  than  becomes  a  writer  of  history.  A  pedantic  style  would  have  exposed 
the  Magnalia  to  oblivion,  but  for  the  rich  and  important  matter  it  contains,  that 
can  be  found  no  where  else.  The  books  and  tracts  which  Dr.  Mather  published, 
amounted  to  382.  Among  his  MSS.  was  a  work,  which  he  prepared  for  publi- 
cation, entitled  Biblia  Americana,  or,  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  wVfW 
JVew  Testament  illustrated^  "  the  writing  of  which,"  says  his  bioerapher,  "  'n 
enough  constantly  to  employ  a  man,  unless  he  be  a  miracle  of  diligence,  tbe 
half  of  the  three  score  years  and  ton,  allowed  us."  This  MS.  is  in  the  Library 
of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Society.  ^  catalogue  of  the  382  books,  which  he  published, 
is  subjoined  to  his  Life.     .  W 

2  Englisli  Statutes,  v.  706 — 714.  European  Settlements,  ii.  240.  Hewatt,  i 
318,  319.  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  436,  437.  Anderson,  iii.  158.  Seven  eighth  parts  of 
that  vast  territory  cost  but  £22,500.  A  clause  in  the  act  reserved  to  John  Lofd 
Carteret  the  remaining  eighth  share  of  the  property,  "  which,"  sav^s  Hewatt, 
"  continues  to  this  day  legally  vested  in  that  family ;  only  all  his  share  in  that 
government  he  surrendered  to  the  crown."  Hewatt  and  Wynne  erroneously 
place  this  article  in  1728.  Salmon  says,  the  house  of  commons,  in  1728,  re- 
solved on  an  address  to  the  king  to  make  a  purchase  of  the  provioce. 

3  Hewatt>  U.  86.    From  1720  to  1729,  both  years  included. 
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There  arrived,  this  year,  at  Pennsylvania,  from  Europe,  6208     1729. 
persons,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  in  that  colony.^  v^-n/^w/ 

All  the  acts,  which  governor  Burnet  had  procured  for  the  Acu  of  N. 
prohibition  of  trade  between  Albany  and  Montreal,  were  repealed  ^^^ 
by  the  king.* 

The  Natchez,  an  Indian  nation  on  the  Mississippi,  formed  a  Massacre  of 
general  conspiracy  to  massacre  the  French  colonists  of  Louisi-  Jjj^^j^^""^** 
ana.    M.  de  Chepar,  who  commanded  at  the  post  of  the  Natchez,  Natchez, 
had  been  somewhat  embroiled  with  the  natives ;  but  they  so  far 
dissembled,  as  to  excite  the  belief  that  the  French  had  no  allies 
more  faithful  than  they.     The  plot  having  been  deeply  laid,  they 
appeared  in  great  numbers  about  the  French  houses,  on  the  28tli 
of  November,  telling  the  people  that  they  were  going  a  hunting. 
They  sung  after  the  calumet  in  honour  of  the  French  command- 
ant and  his  company.     Each  having  returned  to  his  post,  a 
signal  was  given,  and   instantly  the   general   massacre   began. 
Nearly  200  persons  were  killed.     Of  all  the   people   at  the 
Natchez,  not  more  than  20  French,  and  5  or  6  negroes,  escaped ; 
150  children,  and  80  women,  with  nearly  as  many  negroes,  were 
made  prisoners.^ 

The  legislature  of  Connecticut  passed  an  act  to  exempt  quakers  Colonial 
and  baptists  from  ministerial  taxes.^     The  legislature  of  Carolina  *^^ 

Sassed  an  act  for  the  more  quiet  settling  of  the  bounds  of  the 
leherrin  Indians.^ 


1  Europ.  SetUements,  il.  205.  Univ.  Hist.  xli.  28.  Douglass,  ii.  826.  The 
aecount  is  thus  stated  by  Anderson  [iii.  155]  : 

English  and  Welsh  passengers  and  servants  267 

Scots  servants 43 

Irish  passengers  and  servants 1155 

Palatine  passengers 243 

Arrived  at  New  Castle  government  alone,  passen-    )  .-^ 
gers  and  servants,  chiefly  from  Ireland,  about       > 

Total         6208 

Thomas  Makin,  who  wrote  his  "  Descriptio  Pennsylvaniae  *'  that  year,  represents 
the  farmer  of  that  province  as  fed  and  cloUied  from  his  own  products : 

**  Esuriens  dulces  epulas  depromit  incraptas, 
£t  proprio  vestis  vellere  texta  placet. 

'*  Sweet  to  his  taste  his  unbought  dainties  are. 
And  his  own  homespun  he  delights  to  wear."       Proud,  ii.  272. 

B  Smith,  N.  York,  i.  174.  SmiUi  ascribes  this  repeal  to  some  unknown  in- 
trigues ;  and  says,  <*  it  was  pregnant  with  the  worst  consequences.  Nothing 
could  more  naturally  tend  to  undermine  the  trade  at  Oswego  ;  to  advance  the 
French  commerce  at  Niagara ;  to  alienate  the  Indians  from  their  fidelity  to  Great 
Britain ;  and  particularly  to  rivet  the  defection  of  the  Caghnuagas." 

3  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  u.  466—467.  Du  Pratz,  iu.  230—261.  Univ. 
Hbt  xL  815. 

4  Backus,  N.  Eng.  ii.  91. 

5  Laws  of  North  Carolina. 

VOL.  I.  69 
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1729.         Pembroke,  in  New  Hampshire,  having  been  granted  hj  Mts- 
N^^^^.^w/   sachusetis  to  the  brave  men  who  belonged  to  tbe  company  of 
Pemhcoke,   captain  Lovewell,  and  to  the  heirs  of  those  who  fell  io  tbe 
uJu*  "^^     memorable  engagement  of  Pigwacket,  tbe  first  setdement  wis 
made  there  this  year,  by  some  of  the  survivors  of  that  engage- 
ment.* 
Deathi.  Governor  William  Burnet  died  at  Boston  ;^    Solomon  Stod- 

dard, minister  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  died,  in  tbe  86ih 
year  of  his  age  ;^  and  John  Williams,  minister  of  Deerfield,  ag^ 
65  years.^ 

1730. 

Popuiition  '^HE  colony  of  Rhodc  Island  having  been  divided  tbe  kst 
ofR.  isiftnd.  year  into  three  counties,  an  exact  account  was  taken  diis  year  of 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  by  order  of  the  king.  By  this 
enumeration  it  was  found  to  contain  17,935  souls ;  of  wluch 
15,302  were  English;  985,  Indians;  and  1648,  Negroes.  Tbe 
white  inhabitants  of  Newport  were  3843,  and  those  of  Pnm- 
dence,   3707.^     The  town  of  Providence   was   now  difided 


1  Farmer  and  Moore,  Coll.  ii.  173.    The  name  of  the  place  originally 
Suncook,  and  afterwards  Lovewellstown.     It  was  incorporated  in  1759. 

9  Governor  Burnet  was  the  son  ot'  Gilbert  Burnet,  blohop  of  Sanim.  He 
bom  at  the  Hague  in  March  before  the  Revolution,  and  named  William  after 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  his  godfather.  In  1720  he  exchanged  tbe  offiee 
of  comptroller  of  tlie  customs  for  the  government  of  New  York  and  New  Jeney. 
He  came  to  tbe  government  of  Massachusetts  in  1728.  He  was  a  mui  of  au* 
pcrior  talents  and  of  literary  attaiiunents ;  and  published  political  and  theokMacal 
essays.  His  library  was  one  of  the  richest  private  libraries  in  America.  Eliol 
and  Allen,  Biog.  Diet  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  300.  Smith,  in  his  Histocy 
of  New  York,  i.  p.  6th,  gives  a  history  of  his  administration  in  that  proTiDoe; 
and  Hutchinson,  ii.  c.  3.  of  his  administration  in  Massachusetts. 

3  Mr.  Stoddard  has  been  reputed  one  of  the  greatest  theologians  in  New 
England.  He  was  bom  in  Boston  ;  received  his  elementary  education  *'  under 
the  famous  master  Corlet  of  Cambridge  ; "  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1662,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the  fellows  of  the  house.  He  was  ordained 
at  Northampton  in  1672,  and  preached  without  interruption  56  yeaiv.  He  was 
an  indefatigable  student,  an  acute  disputant,  and  an  able,  laborious,  and  succeaK 
ful  minister.  He  married  the  widow  of  his  predecessor.  Rev.  E.  Mather. 
Mr.  Mather  died  young,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Williams  of  Deerfield.  [Sec  next  Note.]  Mrs.  Stoddard,  who  survived  ber 
husband,  was  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Warham,  who  came  to  New  England  ia 
1630.  The  mother  of  Mr.  Stoddard  was  a  sister  of  Sir  George  Downing;  tbe 
first  president  Edwards  was  Mr.  Stoddard's  grandson.  Eliot  and  Allen,  JBi<^. 
where  there  is  an  account  of  his  publications. 

4  Appendix  to  Williams'  Redeemed  Captive.  He  was  bom  at  Roxbury,  and 
educated  at  Harvard  College.  His  wife  (who  was  murdered  by  the  Indians  in 
1704)  was  the  only  daughter  of  Rev.  Eleazer  Mather,  first  minister  of  Noitb- 
ampton,  and  granddaughter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Warham.  Mr.  Williams  preached  '*  a 
very  moving  sermon  "  to  the  ministers  of  the  Convention  at  Boston  in  May, 
1728,  and  died  12  June,  1729,  "greaUy  beloved  and  lamented." 

5  The  whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  Newport,  including  Indians  and  Ne- 
groes, was  4640.    The  white  inliabitants  on  the  island  were  6468. 
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into  the  four  towns  of  Providence,  Snoithfield,  Gloucester,  and     1730. 
Scituate.^  v^»v-*w^ 

The  negroes  in  South  Carolina  are  estimated  to  have  been  Negrociin 
28,000;  of  which  number  10,000  are  supposed  to  have  been  ^"®^'*** 
capable  of  bearing  arms.     Their  superiority  of  numbers  to  the 
white  people  emboldened  them  to  lay  a  plot  for  a  general  mas- 
sacre ;    but  it  was  seasonably  discovered,   and   happily  sup- 
pressed.^ 

The  whale  fishery  on  the  North  American  coasts  must,  at  tliis  whale  fiah- 
time,  have  been  very  considerable ;  for  there  arrived  in  England  ^^* 
from  those  coasts,  about  the  month  of  July,  154  tons  of  train 
and  whale  oil,  and  9200  of  whale  bone.  In  the  first  1 5  days  of 
July,  there  arrived  at  London  from  the  American  sugar  colonies 
upward  of  10,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  15,000  gallons  of 
rum ;  and  half  as  much  more  was  computed  to  have  been 
carried  to  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow.^  From  Barbadoes 
there  were  exported  to  Great  Britain,  this  year,  22,769  hogs- 
heads of  sugar .^ 

The  policy  of  government  respecting  the  Indian  tribes,  hither-  Treatywith 
to  chiefly  directed  to  the  purchase  of  their  superfluous  lands,  and  J^^^***"*" 
the  tranquillity  of  the  English  setdements,  was  now  extended  to 
the  prevention  of  new  dangers.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
projects  of  the  French  for  uniting  Canada  and  Louisiana  began 
to  be  developed.  Already  had  they  extended  themselves  north- 
wardly from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  eastwardly  from  the  upper 
Erts  of  the  river  Missiaappi,  and  had  many  friends  among  the 
dians  to  the  southward  and  westward  of  Carolina.  To  coun- 
teract their  views,  it  was  now  the  wish  of  Great  Britain  to  convert 
the  Indians  on  the  frontiers  into  allies  or  subjects,  and,  to  this 
end,  to  make  with  them  treaties  of  union  and  alliance.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  policy.  Sir  Alexander  Cumming  was  sent  out 
from  England,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Chero-  , 
kees.  These  Indians  occupied  the  lands  about  the  head  of 
Savannah  river,  and  backwards  among  the  Apalachian  mountains. 
They  were  computed  to  amount  to  more  than  20,000 ;  6000  of 
whom  were  warriors.  In  the  month  of  April  Sir  Alexander  met 
the  chief  warriors  of  all  the  Cherokee  towns,  at  Nequassee ;  and, 
in  a  speech  to  them,  informed  them  by  whose  authority  he  was 
sent,  and  demanded  of  them  to  acknowledge  themselves  the  sub- 
jects of  his  sovereign  king  George,  and  to  promise  obedience  to 

1  Callender,  Cent.  Discourse,  39—41.    Brit.  Emp.  ii.  146. 
9  Univ.  Hist.  xl.  435,  436.    Brit  Emp.  u.  146. 

3  Salmon,  Chron.  Hist  In  the  last  15  days  of  June,  there  were  carried  into 
the  port  of  London  8175  hoesheads  of  sugar,  and  36^66  gallons  of  rum. 

4  Univ.  Hist  xli.  209.  Each  hogshead  weighed  13  hundred  weight.  Nearly 
18,000  hogsheads  went  into  the  port  of  London.  The  clear  profit  of  the  Bar- 
badians, on  the  whole  article  exported,  was  £340^91. 
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his  authority.  The  chiefs,  falling  on  their  knees,  pronused 
fidelity  and  obedience.  Sir  Alexander,  by  their  unaninx>i2S  coo- 
sent,  nominated  Moytoy,  one  of  their  chiefs,  to  be  coniniaDder 
and  chief  of  the  Cherokee  nation ;  and,  after  many  useful  pres- 
ents had  been  made  to  them,  the  congress  ended  to  their  mutuil 
satisfaction.  The  crown  was  brought  from  Tenessee,  their  chief 
town,  and  with  five  eagle  tails  and  four  scalps  of  their  enemies, 
was  presented  by  Moytoy  to  Sir  Alexander,  with  a  request  tint, 
on  his  arrival  at  Britain,  he  would  lay  them  at  his  maj^ty's  feet 
On  Sir  Alexander's  proposal  to  Mo}rtoy  to  depute  some  of  the 
chiefs  to  accompany  him  to  Great  Britain,  to  do  homage  ii 
person  to  the  great  king,  six  of  them  agreed,  and,  joined  bj 
another  at  Charlestown,  embarked  for  England.  Admitted  into 
the  presence  of  the  king,  they  promised,  in  the  name  of  dieir 
nation,  to  continue  forever  his  majesnr's  faithful  and  obedient 
subjects.  A  treaty  was  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  the  secietiry 
to  the  lords  commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations,  on  the  one 
side,  and  by  die  marks  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  on  the  other.  In 
consequence  of  this  treaty,  the  Cherokees  remained,  for  maoy 
years,  in  a  state  of  entire  friendship  and  peace  with  the  cokn- 
ists.^ 

Governor  Belcher  arrived  at  Boston,  and  succeeded  goveroor 
Burnet.  The  militia  of  Massachusetts  amounted  to  50,000  men. 
Nearly  500  ships  and  4000  sailors  were  employed  by  that  coiooy, 
in  its  foreign  traffic.^ 

The  articles  of  iron  and  copper  ore,  fa%es  wax,  hemp,  and  nw 
silk,  the  products  of  Virginia,  were  first  exported  from  that  coiooy 
to  Great  Britain ;  50  hundred  weight  of  hemp,  raised  m  New 
England  and  Carolina,  were  exported  to  tlie  same  kingdom ;  72 
bags  of  woo],  the  product  of  Jamaica,  St.  Christopher's,  and 
other  West  India  islands,  were  exported  thither  ;  and  great  quan- 
tities of  peltry,  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  company.^ 

1  Hewatt,  ii.  3—11.  Ramsay,  Revol.  S.  Carolina,  i.  99 — 104  ;  Hist.  8.  Car. 
i.  66.  Wynne,  ii.  266.  Smollet,  Hist  En^.  a.  d.  1730.  Salmon,  Mod.  Hiit 
iii.  c.  10.  Univ.  Hist  x1.  437,  43S.  The  Indian  chiefs  were  amazed  at  the 
riches  and  magnificence  of  the  British  court.  *'  W^e  are  come  liither,"  said  they, 
"  from  a  mountainous  place,  where  nothing  but  darkness  is  to  he  found — but  ira 
are  now  in  a  place  where  there  is  light ....  The  crown  of  our  naticm  is  dider- 
ent  from  that  which  the  great  king  George  wears,  but  to  us  it  is  all  one  .... 
We  came  hither  naked  and  poor,  as  the  worms  of  the  earth ;  but  you  have  eveiy 
thing ;  and  we  that  have  nothing  must  love  you,  and  will  never  break  the  chaia 

of  friendship  which  is  between  us." Robert  Johnson,  who  had  formeriy  been 

governor  of  Carolina  for  the  lords  proprietors,  arrived  at  that  province  in  1731, 
with  a  commission  from  the  king,  investing  him  with  the  same  office ;  and 
brought  back  the  Cherokee  chiefs. 

3  Salmon,  Chi  on.  Hist.  Salmon  gives  the  above  statement  of  the  militia  and 
trade  of  Massachusetts,  as  from  gov.  Belcher's  speech  to  the  general  court  in 
Diiceinber. 

3  Anderson,  iii.  167.  All  these  articlbs,  excepting  the  last,  *'  were  entiielj 
new  and  mostly  unexpected  productions  in  those  colonies.**    The  eatrfot  in 
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The  company  of  the  Indies  reconveyed  Louisiana  to  the  king     1730. 
of  France ;  and  M.  de  Salmon,  commissary  general  of  the  ma-  v^»v--«w^ 
rine,  and  inspector  of  Louisiana,  took  possession  of  the  colony  Louiuana. 
in  the  name  of  the  king.^ 

M.  Perier,  governor  of  Louisiana,^  resolved  on  an  expedition  Ex^ition 
against  the  Natchez  to  revenge  their  massacre  of  the  French.  JSStSJ^* 
M.  le  Sueur,  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  Chactaws,  to  engage  their 
assistance,  arrived  in  February  near  the  Natchez,  at  tlie  head  of 
1600  or  1600  Chactaw  warriors;  and  was  joined  in  March  by  a 
body  of  French  troops  under  M.  de  Loubois,  the  king's  lieutenant, 
who  had  the  chief  command  of  the  expedition.  The  army  en- 
camped near  the  ruins  of  the  old  French  settlement ;  and,  after 
resting  there  five  days,  marched  to  the  enemy's  fort,  which  was 
a  league  distant.  After  opening  the  trenches,  and  firing  several 
days  on  the  fort  without  much  eflFect,  the  French  at  last  ap- 
proached so  near,  that  the  Natchez  sent  conditional  proposals  of 
releasing  all  the  French  women  and  children  in  their  possession  ; 
but,  gaining  time  by  negotiation,  they  silendy  evacuated  the  fort 
in  the  night,  with  all  tlieir  baggage  and  the  French  plunder.^ 
'J'he  French  prisoners,  however,  were  ransomed  ;  the  stockade 
fort  of  the  Natchez  was  demolished  ;  a  terrace  fort  was  built  in 
its  place  ;  and  a  garrison  of  120  men  left  there  with  cannon  and 
ammuniUon. 

M.  Perier,  learning  afterward  that  the  Natchez  had  retired  to  TheNatch- 
the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  near  the  Silver  Creek,  about  60  ^^^^ 
leagues  from  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  applied  to  the  French 
court  for  succours  to  reduce  them.  M.  Perier  de  Salvert, 
brother  of  tlie  governor,  arriving  from  France  with  150  soldiers 
of  the  marine ;  the  two  brothers  set  out  with  their  army,  and 
arrived,  without  obstruction,  near  the  retreat  of  the  Natchez. 
The  enemy,  terrified  at  their  approach,  shut  themselves  up  in  a 
fort  which  they  had  built;  but  were  soon  forced,  by  the  fire  from 
the  French  mortars,   to   make   signals  for  capitulation.     The 

England  were  in  the  month  of  Octoher.  Of  the  iron  from  Virginia  there  were 
40  tons;  30  hundred  weight  of  copper  ore;  156  quintals  of  bees  wax;  300 
weight  of  hemp ;  and  300  weight  of  raw  silk.  Two  tons  of  iron  were  exported 
from  that  part  of  the  island  of  St.  Christopher,  formerly  possessed  by  the  French. 
The  Hudson's  Bay  company  exported,  this  year,  11,040  coat  and  parchment 
beaver  skins ;  4404  do.  of  cubs ;  1648  martins ;  380  otter  skins ;  890  cat  skins ; 
410  black  bear  skins,  &c.  By  this  trade  the  English  saved  much  money,  which 
they  had  formerly  sent  to  Russia  for  this  kind  of  useful  peltry,  but  which  was 
now  entirely  purchased  with  their  own  coarse  woollen  and  other  manu&ctures 
and  produce. 

1  Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  ii.  500,  501.  Encyclop.  Methodique,  Greog.  Art. 
LouisiAWE.    Du  Pratz,  liv.  i.  c.  12. 

9  He  had  been  commandant  general  of  Louisiana  for  the  West  India  company; 
but,  on  the  cession  of  the  colony  to  the  king,  he  was  made  the  king's  governor. 
Du  Pratz. 

3  The  spoils  of  the  massacre  in  1729. 
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1730.    French  army  carried  the  Natchez  to  New  Oiteans,  xdiere  diej 
\^^s/0^^  were  confined  in  separate  prisons;  and  afterward  w&e  traoa- 

ported,  as  slaves,  to  St.  Domingo.    Thus  that  nation,  the  most 

iDustrious  in  Louisiana,  and  the  most  useful  to  the  French,  was 

destroyed.^ 
pyim^  The  first  press  introduced  into  the  Carolinas  was  establidied 

bepmitta  at  Gharlestown.    A  printing  house  was  opened  there  by  Eleaiar 
^'■"*^*     Phillips,  who  executed  printing  for  the  colony.    Thomas  Whk- 

marsh  arrived  soon  after,  with  a  press,  and  bc^an  the  publicadon 
Ntwipttper.  ^f  ^  newspaper,  the  first  printed  m  eidier  of  the  Carolinas.' 


StattofS. 
CiniiiBa. 


Pramjlm- 
nia. 


1731. 

Robert  Johnson  arrived  at  South  Carolina,  with  a  commts- 
rion  bom  the  king  to  be  governor  of  that  province.  The  bilb  of 
credit  were  continued ;  £70,000  were  stamped  and  issued  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature ;  70  pieces  of  cannon  w^re  sent  out  ly 
the  king ;  and  the  governor  was  instructed  to  build  one  fort  at 
Port  Royal,  and  another  on  the  river  Alatamaha.  An  mdepmd- 
ent  company  of  foot  was  allowed  for  the  defeoce  of  the  cokx^ 
by  land ;  and  ships  of  war  were  stationed  there  fiir  the  proCectkn 
of  trade.  Upwaras  of  200  ships  sailed  ih)m  Charlestown  the 
last  year ;  above  40,000'  barrels  of  rice  were  shipped  fi!om  that 
port,  beside  deerskins,  furs,  naval  stores,  and  provisions;  and 
above  1500  negroes  were  imported  into  the  colony*  Tbe  rate 
of  exchange  had  now  risen  to  700  per  cent.  ;^  at  which  it  con- 
tinued, wim  little  variation,  upward  of  40  years.  Charlestown 
contained  between  500  and  600  houses,  chiefly  buik  of  wood ; 
but  from  this  time  artificers  and  tradesmen  were  encouraged ; 
brick  buildings  were  erected  ;  trade  flourished ;  and  the  planters 
made  rapid  progress  toward  wealth  and  independence.^ 

The  colonists  of  Pennsylvania,  at  this  period,  built  about  2000 
tons  of  shipping  a  year  for  sale,  above  what  they  employed  in 


1  Du  Pratz,  liv.  i.  c.  12.    Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  ii.  liv.  22. 

9  Thomas,  Hist  Printing,  ii.  154.    Phillips  died  of  a  prevailing 
1781.    A  part  of  the  inscription  on  his  grave  stone  is :  '*  He  was  the  first 
to  his  Majesty." 

3  Hewatt  says,  above  89,000 ;  the  author  of  European  Settlements  in  America 
[ii.  269],  41,957 ;  Postlethwait,  Diet.  Trade  and  Commerce,  jfrf.  British 
America,  41,757.  If  all  refer  to  the  same  year,  ttaa  article  may  strictly  bekiog 
to  1780.  Postlethwait  gives  it  in  these  words :  **  It  appears  from  the  Custom 
house  entries,  from  March  1730,  to  1781,  that  there  railed  within  dut  time, 
from  Charlestown,  207  ships,  most  of  them  for  Endand,  which  earned,  amooc 
other  goods,  41,757  barrels  of  rice,  about  500  pounds  weight  per  barrel ;  lOynO 
barrels  of  pitch ;  2068  of  tar,  and  759  of  turpentine ;  of  deerskins  300  cado. 


taining  8  and  900  sldns  each ;  besides  a  vast  quantity  of  Indian  com,**  &c 
4  That  is,  £700  Carolina  money  were  given  for  a  bill  of  £100  ttediDg  on 


England. 
5  Hewatt,  ii.  11—15. 
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their  own  trade,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  6000     1731. 
tons.     They  traded  with  England,  Portugal,  and  Spain  ;  with   ^^-^^^w/ 
the  Canaries,  Madeira,  and  the  Azores  isles;  with  the  West 
India   islands  ;   with   New  England,  Virginia,   Maryland,   and 
Carolina.^     Philadelphia  contained  2400  houses,  and  12,000 
souls.^ 

The  colony  of  Massachusetts  now  contained  120,000  English  CommeF- 
inhabitants.     Its  trade  was  computed  to  employ  600  sail  of  ships  MMsachiH' 
and  sloops,  making  at  least  38,000  tons;  one  half  of  which  settf. 
traded  to  Europe.     Its  fisheries  employed  from  5000  to  6000 
raen.^ 

The  disputed  boundary  between  New  York  and  Connecticut  Boundary 
was  completely  s^led  this  year.     On  the  establishment  of  this  n.  Ybrk 
partition,  a  tract  of  land  lying  on  the  Connecticut  side,  consisting  and  Con- 
of  above  60,000  acres,  called  from  its  figure  The  Oblong,  was  "^^^i'^^^ 
ceded  to  New  York,  as  an  equivalent  for  lands  near  the  Sound, 
surrendered  to  Connecticut.^ 

The  French  advanced  up  Lake  Champlain,  erected  a  fort  at  French  fort 
Crown  Point,  within  the  limits  of  the  province  of  New  York,  and  J*  9«>wn 
began  a  settlement  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake.^ 

Several  townships  in  Massachusetts  were,  by  an  act  of  the  coonty  of 
legislature,  taken  from  the  counties  of  SuflFolk,  Middlesex,  and  Worceiter 
Hainpshire,  and  formed  into  a  distinct  county,  which  was  called  """^ 
the  County  of  Worcester.^ 

There  were  now  in  New  England  6  furnaces  for  hollow  ware,  Fumacet. 
and  19  forges."'^ 

Catesby's  Natural  History  of  Carolina,  Florida,  and  the  Ba-  Catetby's 
hama  Islands,  with  figures  coloured  after  the  life,  was  published  ^■**  ^^^ 
at  London.^ 

1  Anderson,  iii.  170.     Proud,  ii.  204,  205. 

S  Political  Tracts  in  Harvard  College  Library.  Brit.  Emp.  [ii.  437.]  says,  the 
population  of  Philadelphia  was  now  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Exeter  in  England. 
There  were  in  the  city  one  church  of  England,  two  Quaker  meeting  houses, 
one  Presbyterian,  one  Independent,  and  one  Anabaptist  church. 

3  Polit.  Tracts  Harv.  CoU.  Library.  Anderson,  iii.  172.  The  fisheries  on  the 
whole  British  American  coast  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  New  York  nro- 
duced,  at  a  medium  for  several  years  preceding,  230,000  quintals  of  dried  nsh, 
which  were  sent  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Mediterranean,  where  they  pro- 
duced, on  an  average,  clear  of  aU  charges,  12  shillings  per  quintal,  the  whole 
amounting  to  £138,000  sterling. 

4  Smith,  N.  York,  176—177.  Trumbull,  i.  422,  423;  where  there  is  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  controversy  respecting  that  boundary.  This  partition  was 
agreed  on,  and  parUy  executed,  in  1725. 

5  Williams,  Vermont,  ii.  11.  '*  This  part  of  America  became,  of  course,  the 
seat  of  war,  and  was  constantly  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  both  nations  and 
their  Indian  allies." 

6  Brit.  Emp.  ii.  53.    Whitney,  Hist,  County  Worcester,  1 — 18. 

7  Douglass,  i.  109. 

8  Biblioth.  Americ.  123.  MitchilU  Hist.  Amer.  Botany,  in  CoU.  N.  Yoric  Hist. 
Soc.  ii.  180.    It  was  completed  in  1748,  in  2  volumes,  folio. 
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173L         Thomas  HcSliSy  the  distiiiguidied  benefactor  of  HimdCol- 

1732. 

Scttlenent        A  GREAT  part  of  the  chartered  limits  of  Carolina  still  remaiDed 
f[9^g*    unsettled.     The  vacant  lands  lay  between  the  risers  Atatamafaa 
and  Savannah,  on  the  south  side  of  the  colony,  De3a  to  Florida; 
and  it  was,  therefore,  highly  interestbg  to  Great  Britain  to  oc- 
cupy and   plant  this  territory,  lest  cither  the   Spaniards  fiom 
Florida,  or  the  French  on  the  Mississippi,  should  seize  and  pos^ 
sess  it.     Such  a  seizure  by  the  French  was   the  more  ft>  be 
apprehended,  because  they  had  do  footing  on  the  eastern 
of  North  America,  from  which  they  might  more  easflr 
nicate  with  their  sugar  islands,  than  from  their  AGssisappi  coianjr; 
and  for  want  of  which  those  islands  were  still  obliged  to  receive 
supplies  from  the  British  continental  colonies.     At  this  cribcal 
period,  a  number  of  persons,  from  combined  motives  of  patriodsm 
and  humanity,  projected  the  settlement  of  this  vacant  territnj. 
By  this  measure  it  was  intended  to  obtain  first  possession  of  m 
extensive  tract  of  country ;  to  strengthen  the  province  of  Caro- 
lina ;  to  rescue  numerous  people  in  Great  Britain  and  Irdtnd 
from  tlie  miseries  of  poverty  ;  to  open  an  asylum  for  persecuted 
or  oppressed  protestants  in  different  parts  of  Europe;  and  to 
attempt  the  conversion  and  civilization  of  the  natives.^    ^  The 

1  Records  of  Harvard  Collc^j^.  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Hollis,  i.  1 ;  i.  598— Ml. 
Mr.  (follis,  though  a  BaptiNt  in  principle,  possessed  that  noble  md  calliolie 
spirit,  wliich  seeks  the  good  of  the  whole,  rather  than  that  of  a  sect.  Uis  zeal 
was  exerted,  and  his  wealth  contributed,  to  advance  the  general  interests  of 
Christianity,  and  of  tlie  republic  of  letters.  In  1727,  the  net  produce  of  hit 
donations  to  Harvard  College  (exclusive  of  gifls  not  vendible)  amounted  to 
£4900,  New  England  currency,  which,  placed  at  interest  at  6  per  cent,  pro- 
duced £294  per  annum.  This  sum  he  appointed  to  be  laid  out  annually  in  the 
following  manner :  To  a  Divinity  Professor,  £80  ;  to  a  Professor  of  the  Mathe- 
matics, £80 ;  to  the  Treasurer  of  College,  £20 ;  to  ten  poor  Students  in  Di- 
vinity, £100 ;  to  supply  deficiences,  £14.  In  addition  to  these  generooi 
donations,  he  gave  tlic  college  a  valuable  apparatus  for  mathematical  and  philo- 
sophical experiments.  He  also  sent  a  set  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  types  for 
pnnting,  the  present  of  a  frien4.  of  his,  valued  at  £39  sterling ;  and,  at  diffisrent 
times,  augmented  the  college  librarj'^  with  vciy  valuable  books,  partly  his  own 
gift,  and  partly  by  procurement  from  friends. 

S  Anderson  says,  most  of  the  projectors  were  members  of  parliament,  who^ 
having  lately  had  occasion  to  observe  the  misery  of  the  prisoners  confined  in 
the  gaols  for  debt,  were  moved  with  compassion  for  their  relief;  and  judged, 
tliat,  were  they  settled  in  some  new  colony  in  the  British  plantations,  Uiey 
might,  "  instead  of  a  burden  and  a  disgrace,  prove  a  great  national  benefit" 
James  Oglethorpe,  esquire,  the  principal  founder  of  C^orgia,  seems  to  hare 
been  the  first  and  most  active  philanthropist,  in  the  cause  of  that  class  of  sufler- 
ers.  In  1728,  he  moved  in  the  house  of  commons,  of  which  he  was  then  a 
member,  that  a  committee  mi^t  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  Che  state  of  the 

Siols  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.     Such  'a  committee  was  appointed ;  and 
glethorpe,  who  was  its  chairman,  reported,  in  1729,  several  ResolutioDS,  which 
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1  benevolent  founders  of  the  colony  of  Georgia,  perhaps,  may    1732. 
challenge  the  annals  of  any  nation  to  produce  a  design  more   \,^^v^<^ 

Senerous  and  praiseworthy."    On  their  application  to  king  George 
le  Second  for  a  charter,  the  king,  by  letters  patent  of  the  9th  of 
June,  granted  them  seven  eighths  of  all  the  lands  from  the  most  Charter  ob- 
j  northern  stream  of  the  river  Savannah  along  the  sea  coast  to  the 
I  most  southern  stream  of  the  river  Alatamaha,  and  westward, 
:  from  the  heads  of  those  rivers,  in  direct  lines  to  the  South  Seas, 
;  and  all  the  islands  to  the  east  within  20  leagues  of  the  sea  coast ; 
and  erected  that  territory  into  an  independent  and  separate  gov- 
ernment, which,  in  honour  of  the  king,  w^s  called  Georgia.     A 
corporation,  consisting  of  21  persons,  was  constituted,  by  the  tio?esu[b- 
name  of  Trustees  for  settling  and   establishing  the  colony  of  liihed. 
Georgia,  and  vested  with  the  powers  of  legislation  for  21  years, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  such  a  form  of  government  was 
to  be  established,  as  the  king,  or  his  successors,  should  appoint, 
and  should  be  agreeable  to  law.     Liberty  of  conscience  and 
freedom  of  worship  were  allowed  to  all  its  inhabitants,  papists  alone 
excepted.     The  trustees  were  to  have  a  common  council,  to 
consist  of  15  persons,  with  power  to  increase  the  number  to  24 
Lands  might  be  granted  to  any  person,  not  exceeding  500  acres, 
<m  such  terms  as  the  common  council  should  judge  proper.     No 
trustee  might  hold  either  lands,  or  office,  in  Georgia.^ 

The  yellow  fever  began  to  rage  at  Charlestown,  South  Caro-  Yellow 
lina,  in  May,  and  continued  till  September  or  October.     In  the  ^*'  ^ 
height  of  this  disease,  from  8  to  12  white  persons,  beside  people  towii,s.cl 
of  colour,  were  buried  in  a  day.    The  ringing  of  the  bells  was 
forbidden,  and  business  was  almost  entirely  suspended.^ 

The  legislature  of  Maryland  made  tobacco  a  legal  tender  at  Act  of  Ma- 
Id.  per  pound,  and  Indian  corn  at  20d.  per  bush^l.^  lyiand. 


induced  the  commons  to  attempt  a  redress  of  some  flagrant  injuries.  See  Sal- 
mon Chron.  Hist.  The  philanthropic  Howard  has  justly  been  a  &vourite 
subject  of  panegjrric  for  the  British  poets  of  our  own  day ;  nor  were  Oglk- 
THORPB  and  his  coadjutors  overlooked  by  the  poets  of  their  time.  They  are 
immortalized  by  a  tender  and  beautiful  episode  in  the  Seasons  of  Thompson. 
See  Winter,  from  line  359  to  388. — The  design  in  regard  to  the  natives  was  not 
forsotten.  Bishop  Wilson's  celebrated  "  Essay  towards  an  Instruction  for  the 
InSans,"  which  was  first  printed  in  1740,  was  composed  "  at  the  instance  of 
James  Oglethorpe,  esquire."  An  edition  of  it  was  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1815, 
by  Tlie  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  and  others  in 
North  America. 

1  Hewatt,  ii.  15 — 18.  Univ.  Hut.  xl.  53.  Anderson,  iii.  188, 189.  Memoires 
de  I'Amerique,  iv.  617 — 654 ;  where  the  Charter  in  English  and  French  is  in- 
jerled.  Smollett,  Hist  Eng.  a. d.  1732.  Account  of  the  Designs  of  the  Trus- 
tees for  establishing  the  Colony  of  Geoina  in  America ;  annexed  to  a  Sermon 
preached  before  the  Trustees  at  their  first  yearly  meeting,  23  Febrtuuy,  1731, 
ay  Samuel  Smith,  ll.  d.  Lecturer  of  St  Alban's,  London. — ^A  company  of 
•ettlers  embarked  for  Georgia  in  November.    Sec  1733. 

9  Ramsay,  Hist.  S.  Car.  ii.  84. 

3  Douglass,  u.  859. 
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1732.         An  agreement  was  made  between  the  posterity  of  WilKain 
v,^*v..^w/   Penn  and  lord  Baltimore  concerning  the  disputed  territory,  which 
had  been  a  source  of  contention  from  the  first  settlement  of 
Pennsylvania.* 
PopuUiion       The  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  New  York  were  estimated  to 
of  the  colo-  have  been  nearly  65,000  ;*  those  of  Pennsylvania,  above  30,000 ; 
those  of  Virginia,  above  60,000  ;  those  of  South  Carolina,  10,000 
or  12,000.^    Newfoundland  contained  about  6000  inhabitants; 
and  from  that  island  nearly  200,000  quintals  of  fish  were  shipped 
thisyear.* 
Yale  Col-        Th^  general  assembly  of  Connecticut  granted  1500  acres  of 
lege.  land  to  Yale  College ;  and,  the  year  following,  dean  Berkeley 

gave  that  colony  a  deed  of  96  acres  of  land  on  Rhode  Island, 
and  1 000  volumes  of  books.  The  dean  had  projected  a  plan 
for  the  better  supplying  of  churches  in  the  American  plantations 
with  clergymen,  and  for  converting  the  natives  to  Christianity, 
by  erecting  a  college  in  Bermuda ;  and  the  king  had  granted  a 
cliarter,  a|;pointing  him  the  first  president  of  the  intended  collie.* 

1  Chalmers,  659.  Proud,  i.  188 ;  ii.  208—2011.  Dourfass,  u.  808.  Unb. 
Hist.  xli.  7S,  79.  Brit.  Einp.  ii.  433.  The  performance  of  this  agreement  was 
delayed,  by  di^iputes  between  the  parties  about  the  mode  of  it,  until  the  year 
1750 ;  when  the  illustrious  Hardwick  adjudged  this  agreement  of  1732  to  be 
specifically  executed.  Chalmers.  Proud  says,  it  was  not  finally  executed  tiH 
the  year  1762 ;  when  the  inhabitants  on  the  Pennsylvanian  side,  near  the  boun- 
dary* agreed  to  employ  two  ingenious  mathematicians,  after  their  return  from 
tlic  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (where  they  had  been  to  obsenre  the  transit  of  Venus 
in  1761),  "  finally  to  settle  or  mark  out  the  same  ;  which  was  accordingly  per- 
formed by  them ;  and  stone  pillars  erected,  to  render  the  same  more  durably 
conspicuous." 

2  Brit.  Emp.  ii.  397. 

3  Tracts  in  Harvard  College  Library.  This  estimate  includes  white  inhabifants 
only.  The  authority  is  anonymous  ;  but  it  appeared  to  merit  attention.  Anda- 
son  [iii.  167 — 173.]  relies  on  an  anonymous  authority,  for  an  entire  \iew  of  the 
British  Aniericiu;  »'olonies  at  this  period.  The  treatise  of  which  he  gives  in 
abstract,  and  which  he  considers  "  a  judicious  tract,"  contained  114  pages,  and 
was  entitled,  "  The  Importance  of  tiie  British  Plantations  in  America  to  this 
Kingdom  &c.  considered,  London,  1731,"  Some  use  was  made  of  that  tract  in 
the  Annals  for  that  year ;  but  in  one  article  I  have  given  preference  to  the  oth« 
anonymous  tract.  Tiie  author  of  "  The  Importance  of  the  Briti&ih  Plautations" 
says,  tliat  Pennsylvania,  in  1731,  had  more  inhabitants  in  it  than  all  Vira:inia,  Ma- 
ryland, and  botli  the  Caroliuas  ;"  and  tliis  article  is  extracted  by  Anderson,  and 
copied  by  Proud.  But  the  author  of  the  other  tract,  just  cited  in  the  text, 
makes  Virginia  alone  (in  1732)  contain  double  the  number  of  inhabitants  that 
were  then  in  Pennsylvania;  and  tliis  account  is  probably  far  nearest  the  tnith. 
If  men  of  leisure  and  infurmaiion,  in  the  severjJ  States  in  the  I'nion,  wouM 
furnish  materials  for  adjusting  the  various  and  contradictory  statements  of  authos 
on  the  subject  o(  the  progressive  population  of  the  colonies^  they  would  rendc 
an  acceptable  service  to  the  historian,  and  to  their  country.  Tlie  Historicju. 
Societies  would  gratefully  receive  and  carefully  preserve  every  document. 

4  Tracts  in  Harvard  College. 

5  Dean  Swift  (who  was  one  of  the  many  literary  friends  of  Berkeley )»  in  a 
letter  to  lord  Carteret,  gives  a  humourous  account  of  his  friend's  **  scheme  of  a 
life  acadcmico-philosophical,  at  a  college  founded  for  Indian  scholars  and  raissioo- 
aries ;  where  he  most  exorbitantly  proposeth  a  whole  hundred  pounds  a  year  for 
himself,  forty  poimds  for  a  fellow,  and  ten  pounds  for  a  student" 
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A  parliamentary  grant  of  £20,000  had  also  been  obtained,  1732. 
tot  the  establishment  of  the  semmary.  In  1728,  Berkeley  n^^-v^w^ 
came  to  Rhode  Island,  with  a  view  of  settling  a  correspondence 
there  for  supplying  his  college  with  such  provisions,  as  might  be 
wanted,  from  the  northern  colonies.  Finding,  however,  that  he 
had  been  misinformed  with  regard  to  the  state  of  Bermuda,  and 
that  he  should  probably  fail  of  duly  receiving  the  promised  aid 
of  parliament,  he  relinquished  his  design,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land m  1731.  While  in  America,  he  resided  two  years  and  a 
half  at  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island ;  and  purchased  a  country  seat 
on  the  Island,  with  the  farm  which  he  now  gave  to  Yale  Col- 
lege.^ 

George  Washington  was  born  in  Virginia,  at  Bridge's  creek,  ^^^ 
in  the  county  of  Westmoreland.  ton  born. 

The  town  of  Salem,  in  Massachusetts,  contained  520  houses,  salem. 
5000  inhabitants,  and  1200  taxable  polls.^     Marblehead  employ- 
ed in  the  codfishery  about  120  schooners  of  about  50  tons  burden, 
and  about  1000  seamen,  beside  those  who  carried  the  fish  to 
market.^ 

A  church  was  built  in  Hollis  su*eet,  at  the  south  end  of  Bos-  churches 
ton.*     A  neat  episcopal  church  was  built  at  Portsmouth,  in  New  built. 
Hampshire,  about  this  time,  and  named  Queen's  chapel.     This 
was  the  first  episcopal  church  built  in  that  province.^ 

The  printing  press  was  first  established  in  Newi>ort ;  and  the  r.  island 
Rhode  Island  Gazette  was  published.^  Gazette. 

1  Clap,  Hist.  Yale  Coliege,  36—38,  97.  Chandler,  Life  of  President  Johnson, 
47 — 60.  Eucyclop.  Brilan.  Jlrt.  Berkeley.  In  Oiis  deed  it  was  onlered,  that 
the  rents  of  the  farm  (after  tlie  deduction  of  necessary  charjjes)  '*  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  three  best  scholars  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
who  should  reside  at  College  at  least  nine  months  in  a  year,  in  each  of  the  three 
years  between  their  first  and  second  degrees."  The  examination  was  to  be  on 
the  6th  of  May  annually,  by  the  president  and  the  senior  episcopal  missionary 
in  Connecticut.  The  forfeitures,  in  case  of  non  residence,  were  to  be  given,  in 
premiums  of  books,  to  such  undergraduates  as  should  make  the  best  composition 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  upon  such  a  moral  theme  as  should  be  given  them. 

2  Coll.  Mass.  HUt.  Soc.  vi.  223. 

3  Brit.  Emp.  ii.  35. 

4  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iu.  262. 

5  Alden,  ReHg.  Soc.  in  Portsmouth,  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  x.  57.  Belknap, 
N.  Hamp'  ii.  c.  16.  It  was  consecrated  in  1734,  and  is  now  called  St.  John's 
church.  In  1736,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Browne  became  the  first  incumbent,  with 
a  salary  from  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  Mr. 
Browne  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  educated  at  Trinity  College  in  Dublin,  and  or- 
dained by  the  bishop  of  London  for  a  society  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  from 
which  place  he  removed  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  died  in  1773,  aged  73  years. 

6  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  v.  215.  Thomas,  i.  419.  This  was  the  only  press  in 
the  colony  till  1762. 
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1733.  The  setdement  of  Georgia  completes  the  number  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies^  which  afterwards  constituted  the  Thirteen 
United  States  of  America.  To  preserve  the  unity  of  the  historj 
of  this  colony,  its  setdement  is  carried  forward  to  the  next  year. 
The  charter,  however,  is  already  obtained ;  trustees  are  incor- 
porated ;  and  a  company  of  setders  has  arrived. 

If  the  preceding  reriods  of  our  history  furnish  less  splendid 
subjects  tlian  those  which  foUow,  they  may  present  much  to 
gratify  curiosity,  and  to  impart  instruction.  During  the  past 
Periods,  i^the  colonies  were  planted ;  th^  constitutions,  after 
various  changes,  were  established;  thegroundworkof  their  juris- 
prudence was  laid ;  the  elements  of  their  future  character  were 
collected ;  and,  by  the  augmentation  of  numbers,  progressive 
maturity,  and  masculine  strength,  they  were  unconsciously  ac- 
quiring materials  for  their  ultimate  liberty  and  bdependence. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Note  I.    a.  d.  1492.    p.  1. 

Soscs  Spanish  authors  have  insinuated,  that  Columbus  was  led  to  this  peat 
enteq;>rise  by  information  which  he  received,  of  a  country  discovered  far  to  the 
west,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  a  journal  of  the  voyage  in  which  the 
discovery  was  made  by  a  vessel  driven  from  its  course  by  easterly  winds. 
Every  circumstance  in  tne  story  of  this  voyage  is  pronounced  by  Dr.  Robertson 
"  destitute  of  evidence  to  support  it."  In  a  "Discourse  "  preserved  by  HaUuyt, 
«  written  by  Sir  Humfirey  Gilbert,  Knight,  to  prove  a  passage  by  the  Northwest 
to  Cadiaia  and  the  East  Indies,"  it  b  observed :  **  Columbus  had  none  of  the 
West  Hands  set  foorth  unto  him  in  globe  or  card,  neither  yet  once  mentioned  of 
any  writer  (Plato  only  excepted  and  the  commentaries  upon  the  same)  firom> 
942  yeeres  before  Christ,  until  that  day.  Moreover,  Columbus  himselfe  had 
neither  scene  America  nor  any  other  of  the  Hands  about  it,  neither  understood 
he  of  them  by  the  report  of  any  other  that  had  seene  them ;  but  only  comforted 
himselfe  with  this  hope,  that  the  land  had  a  beginning  where  me  sea  had 
an  ending."  tlakhiyt,  iii.  23.  Robertson,  Hist,  of  America,  i.  Note  zvii. 
Munoz,  Hist.  New  Worid,  b.  1.  Anderson,  while  he  gives  some  credence  to 
the  authors  «  who  tell  us  of  his  having  had  various  real  fiicts  for  his  guides  to 
this  new  western  worid,"  yet  allows  it  to  be  the  most  general  opinion  oi  authors, 
that  Columbus  "  framed  this  scheme  chiefly  from  his  own  cosmographlcal 
reasonings  concerning  the  structure,  form  dimensions,  &c.  of  the  terraqueous 
globe,  the  probable  proportion  of  land  and  water  thereon,  and  such  other 
conjectural  helps."  Historical  and  Chronological  Deduction  of  Commerce, 
A.  D.  1492. 

Note  II.    p.  2. 

Thb  crowns  mentioned  by  the  early  historians,  require  explanation.  They 
were,  doubtless,  gold  crowns.  Vega  [Commentaries  of  Peru,  428.]  says,  the 
expense  was  *'  six  millions  of  maravedies,  making  the  sum  of  16,000  ducats.'* 
A  Spanish  ducat  of  exchange  is  equal  to  4s.  lid.  1-2,  lacking  but  a  half  peony 
of  an  English  crown.  If  the  16,000  ducats  of  Vega  be  estimated  as  equal  to  so 
many  English  crowns,  they  make  exactly  £4000  sterling ;  and  this  is  the  reiy 
sum  which.  Dr.  Robertson  says,  the  equipment  "  did  not  exceed."  This  esti- 
mate is  very  nearly  confirmed  by  Munoz,  who  says,  **  10,000  maravedies  are  of 
the  value  of  30  dollars ; "  according  to  which  ratio,  six  millions  are  equal  to 
£4500  sterling.    Munoz,  N.  World,  p.  155. 

Note  m.    p.  3. 

Beside  the  question  about  the  first  discovery  of  America,  there  is  a  more 
difficult  question  about  the  origin  of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants.  The  peculiar 
character,  language,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  aborigines  of  the  New  Woild, 
found  in  the  West  India  islands,  and  on  the  continent  from  Cape  Hom  to 
Labrador,  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  inquiry,  "  How  was  America  peopled  ? " 
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Instetd  of  pretenting  the  various  theories  upon  this  qiiestion,  it  may  be  rafficient 
to  remark  here,  that  the  possibility  pf  a  commuxiication  of  the  American  and 
A^itic  continents  is  now  clearly  established.  America  may  have  been  settled 
from  Tartary.  Tlie  near  approach  of  the  two  continents  to  each  other  has  been 
discovered  in  our  own  day,  by  a  navigator  of  the  first  nautical  character.  It  has 
been  found  by  captain  Cook,  that  these  two  continents,  as  they  stretch  together 
toward  the  north,  <*  approach  continually  to  one  another,  until,  within  less  than 
a  degree  from  the  polar  circle,  they  are  terminated  by  two  capes,  only  IS  leagues 
distant  The  east  cape  of  Asia  is  in  latitude  66°  6  ,  and  in  longituda  191°  46'. 
Neariy  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow  strait  (Behrin^s  Strait)  which  separates 
these  capes,  are  the  two  islands  of  St.  Diomede,  from  which  both  continents 
may  be  seen.  Captain  Kins  informs  us,  that  as  he  was  sailine  through  this 
stndt  6  July,  1779,  the  fog  having  cleared  away,  he  enjoyed  me  pleasure  of 
seeing  from  the  ship  the  continents  of  Asia  and  America  at  the  same  moment* 
together  with  the  islands  of  St  Diomede  lying  between  them  ...  To  the 
south  of  the  strait  there  are  a  number  of  islands,  which,  as  well  as  those  of  St 
Diomede,  mav  have  facUitated  the  migrations  of  the  natives  from  the  one  conti- 
nent to  the  other."  Cook's  Voyages.  Robertson,  b.  4.  Forster,  Hist  Voyages, 
b.  8.  sect.  37. 

Neither  the  desien  nor  the  limits  of  this  work  will  allow  me  to  do  more  tinn 
to  indicate  some  of  the  principal  writers  on  the  controverted  subject  of  the  first 
peopling  of  America. 

Voyage  of  Madoc,  a.  d.  1170,  in  Hakluyfs  Vo}rage8,  i.  506. 

Grotius  (H.)  De  origine  gentium  Americanarum.    Amst.  1642. 

Laet  (J.  de)  Notae  ad  Dissertationcm  Hugonis  Grotii  de  origine  gentium 
Americanarum  cum  observationibus.    Amst  1643. 

Comtaeus  (Rob.)  de  ori^e  gentium  Americanarum.    Amst  1644. 

Homius  (Geo.)  De  origmibus  Americanis.    Hagae,  1652. 

Holm  (Th.  C.)  Provincicn  Nya  Swerigen  uti  America,  b.  1.  c.  8.  Stock- 
hobn,  1702. 

Lafiteau  (Jos.  F.)  Moeurs  des  Sauvages  Aroericains,  compares  aux  moeurs  des 
primlers  tems.    a  Paris,  1724.     [Cap.  prim,  de  origine  gent  Americ] 

Casselii  (J.  P.)  Observatio  hlstorica  de  Frisonum  navigatione  fortuita  in 
Americam,  soeculo  xi  facta.    Magd.  1741. 

Ejusdem  Dissertatio  philologica-historica  de  navigationibus  fortuitis  in  Ameri- 
cam, ante  Christophorum  Columbum  factis.    Magd.  1742. 

A  Dissertation  upon  the  Peopling  of  America :  In  Universal  History.  Lond. 
1748. 

Essai  sur  cette  question,  quand  et  comment  TAmerique  a-t-elle  et^  peupl^e 
d'hommes  et  d'animaux  ?  par  £.  B.  d'  B.  [Engel,  Bailli  de  Echalens.]  5  vols. 
12mo.    Amst  1767. 

The  Voyage  of  Alonso  Sanchez,  a  Spaniard,  to  Madeira — said  to  have  furnish- 
ed Columbus  with  the  first  hint  of  the  existence  of  the  New  World.  Bibhoth. 
Americ.     Purchas,  Pilgr.     Gookin,  Hist.  Coll.  c.  1. 

Ottonis  (Prof.  Histor.  Tubing.)  Dissertatio  de  raodo  probabiliori,  quo  primas 
in  Americam  septentrionalem  immigrationeii  sunt  factae.    Tubingse,  4(o.  1754. 

Otto  (M.)  Memoir  on  the  Discovery  of  America.  In  vol.  ii.  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

De  Pauw,  Recherches  philosophiques  sur  les  Americains.  3  vols.  Berlin,  1769. 

Pemety  (Ant.  J.)  Dissertation  sur  TAm^rique  et  les  Americains,  centre  les 
Recherches  philosophiques  de  Mr.  de  P. 

A  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  &c.  to  determine  the  position  and  extent  of 
the  west  side  of  Nortli  America ;  its  distance  from  Asia ;  and  the  practicability 
of  a  Northern  Passage  to  Europe.  Performed  under  direction  of  James  Cook» 
Clark,  and  Gore,  in  1776 — 1780.  By  this  voyage,  Meuselius  says,  was  demon- 
strated, that,  to  the  north,  there  is  no  practicable  navigation  from  the  Atlantic 
ocean  into  the  Pacific,  nor  the  reverse.  "  Omnia  ex  voto  successere ;  permulta 
nova.  Angli  viderunt,  olimquc  visa  novis  observationibus  confirmarunt.  Navi- 
gationem  e  mare  Atlantico  in  Pacificiun,  seu  vice  versa,  nee  inde  ab  oriente 
nee  occidente,  fieri  posse,  hoc  itinere  certissime  evictum."  Biblioth.  Hist. 
Amer. 

[Hewatt]  Historical  Account  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  i.  9—14.    1779. 
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Fonter  (J.  R.)  History  of  the  yo3rage8  and  Discoveries  made  in  the  North. 

Belknap  (Jer.)  American  Biography,  i.  6 — 148.    Preliminary  Dissertation; 
Chronoloe.  Detail  of  Adventures  and  Discoveries,  made  by  the   European 
Nations,  m  America ;  and  Art.  Christopher  Columbus.     Boston,  1794. 
Discourse  on  the  Disco vey  of  America.    Disseftat.  IV. 

Harris  (J.)  Collection  of  Voyages.     Introduction. 

Charlevoix  (Pere  de)  Dissertation  surTorigine  des  Am^riquains,  prefixed  to 
his  Journal  d*un  voyage  dans  I'Amer.  Sep  tent.  Also,  his  Hist,  de  la  Nouvelle 
France,  iii. 

Rees,  Cyclopaedia  (Amer.  Edit.)  Art,  America. 

Vater  (prof.)  Inquiry  on  the  origin  of  the  American  population.    Leips.  1810. 

Sparks,  Life  of  Ledyard.     Cambridge,  1828. 

For  other  authors  who  have  written  upon  thb  subjeet,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Meuselius,  Bibliotheca  Historica,  p.  2.  cap.  56 :  *'  Scriptores  de  Origine 
Gentium  Americanarum." 


Note  IV.    p.  7. 

The  king  of  Portugal,  according  to  Peter  Martyr,  agreed  with  their  catholic 
majesties  in  a  reference  of  the  dispute  to  the  pope.  By  this  contemporary 
historian  it  appears,  that  the  queen  of  Spain  was  a  niece  of  the  Portuguese  king, 
and  that  this  connexion  facilitated  an  adjustment  of  the  controversy.  "  Dum 
ita  in  confuse  res  tractaretur,  pars  utraque  pacta  est,  ut  a  summo  Pontifice 
decemeretur  quid  juris.  Futures  se  obtemperantes  Pontificis  sanction!,  fide 
jubent  utrinque.  Res  Castelise  tunc  regina  ilia  magna  Elizabetha  cum  viro 
regebat,  quia  dotalia  ejus  regna  Castellae  sint.  Erat  regina  Joanni  regi  Portu- 
eaulis  consobrina :  propterea  facilius  res  est  composita.  Ex  utriusque  partis 
igitur  assensu,  lineam  ex  plumbata  bulla  summus  Pontifex  Alexander  sextus,  &c.** 
F.  Martyr,  p.  161.  The  relationship  and  its  conciliatory  influence  appear  in  the 
Instructions  given,  afterwards,  to  Columbus  by  "  The  King  and  Queen."  .  .  . 
**  With  respect  to  what  you  mention  of  Portugal,  we  have  written  all  that  is 
necessary  about  it  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  our  son,  and  with  this  we  send  you  a 
letter,  which  you  requested  of  us,  to  his  captain,  in  which  we  announced  to 
him  your  departure  for  the  west,  and  that  we  had  been  informed  of  his  departure 
for  the  east ;  if  therefore  you  should  meet  on  the  way,  treat  each  other  as 
friends,  and  in  such  way  as  it  is  proper  that  captains  and  subjects  should  be 
treated,  between  whom  there  exists  relationship,  love,  and  fnendshlp."  Memo- 
rials of  Columbus,  DocuMErrr  xli.  One  bull,  granting  their  Catholic  majes- 
ties "  the  sovereign  dominion  of  the  Indies,  with  supreme  jurisdiction  over  all 
that  hemisphere,"  was  passed  on  the  2d  of  May ;  but  the  GrecU  Bull  was  issued 
on  the  day  following.  A  copy  of  it  in  the  original  Latin,  with  an  English  trans- 
lation, is  preserved  in  Harris's  Voyages,  i.  6—8;  and  in  Hazard's  CoUections,  i. 
8 — 6.    Herrera,  d.  1. 1.  2.  c.  4. 

Professor  Everrctt  showed  me  a  Collection  of  documents  which  he  bought 
at  Florence  in  1818.  It  is  a  folio  volume  of  84  pages,  written  on  parchment  in 
a  very  ancient  but  elegant  chirography.  It  is  entitled,  "  Treslado  Las  BuUas 
del  Papa  Alexandre  6o  de  la  concession  de  las  ludias  y  lostitulos,  Privilegios  y 
cedulas  Reales."  "  a  Xphoreal  Colon."     To  this  volume  is  pre&Eed  a 

Letter  of  pope  Alexander,  which,  though  not  paged,  nor  written  on  parchment, 
is  evidently  ancient,  and  apparently  genuine.  It  bears  tlie  date  of  6  Kal.  Oct. 
1493,  and  seems  to  deserve  notice,  as  explanatory  or  restrictive  of  a  former 
grant.  AAcr  the  customary  apostolical  salutation,  addressed  to  king  Ferdinand 
and  queen  Isabella,  the  pope  refers  to  the  grant  which  he  had  lately  [dudum] 
given  of  all  the  islands  and  territories  discovered,  and  that  should  be  discovered 
&.C.  which  were  not  under  the  actual  dominion  of  Christian  princes  [domino- 
rum],  and  proceeds:  **  Cum  autem  contingere  posset  quod  nuntii  et  capitanei 
aut  vassal!  vestri  versus  occidentem  aut  meridiem  navigantes  ad  partes  orientales 
applicarent,  ac  Insalas  et  terras  firmas  que  Indie  fuissent  vel  esscnt  repperirent 
&.C."  He  then  confirms  the  former  grant,  generally,  but  revokes  the  condition 
of  no  actual  possession — **  per  actualem  et  realem  possessionem  non  essent  sor- 
tito  cfiectu. — omnino  rcvocamus  ac  quo  ad  terras  el  irunUcu  per  eo$  aeluaUter 
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nonpo$$es$4U  pro  ir^feeUu  haberi  volumtu.  non  obstaie  eeteiiiq  eotiaius  qni- 
bufcumq.  Dat  Rome  apud  Sanctum  Petrum  Anno  Incamationis  dominice 
MiOeiimo  quadra^tesslmo  nonagessimo  tertio.    Sexto  Kal  Octobiis  PontificJi- 

tm  mi  anno  secundo." 

(signed)  "  P.  Gtormaz.** 

Dampier,  who  did  not  confine  himself  *'  merely  to  the  Pope*$  Butt,  but  included 
flie  mibieequent  ezplanationfl  and  stipulations,"  after  mentioning  the  extemioo 
ef  the  line  of  demarcation,  says,  the  agreement  was ;  "  that  from  this  mendian» 
all  to  the  West  should  belong  to  Spain,  and  from  thence  to  the  East,  should 
belong  to  the  navi^tion,  conquest,  and  discovery  of  tiie  kincs  of  Portugal ; 
sod  tiiat  the  navigatioa  by  the  sea  of  the  king  of  Portugal  should  be  free  to  the 
kincs  of  Castile,  going  a  direct  course,  but  that  neither  shoold  send  to  trade 

witnin  the  limits  of  ue  other." In  the  council  of  pilots  in  1524*  upoo,  the 

circumnavigation  of  the  Victory  [See  p.  46,  Note  8.],  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
870  leagues  should  be  reckoned  from  St.  Antonio,  the  most  west^  of  Ihe  Cape 
de  Verde  Islands,  in  which  latitude  they  reckoned  370  leagues  to  be  22^  9^,  and 
therefore  they  place  the  line  of  Detnarcacion  22^  9'  W.  a  St  Antonio,  or  about 
48^  from  Greenwich.  Daliymple,  Coll.  Voyages  in  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean, 
i,  61, 62,  and  Additions, 

Note  V.    p.  8. 

Bt  the  «  Memorials  of  Columbus,"  DocuMcirr  zzxi,  it  appears,  that  he  had 
icarcely  arrived  in  Spain,  when  their  Catholic  majesties  importuned  him  to 
return  to,  America. 

*<  THE  Kllf O  AND  THX  QXTEKIT. 

Don  Christopher  Columbus  our  Admiral  of  the  ocean,  and  Viceroy  and 
Governor  of  the  islands  discovered  io  the  Indies  :  ....  As  we  wish  the  under- 
taking commenced  by  you,  with  the  Divine  assistance,  to  be  continued  and 
forws^ed,  we  desire  you  not  to  delay  your  coming  ;  therefore,  for  our  service, 
hasten,  as  much  as  possible,  your  return,  in  order  that  whatever  is  necessary  may 
be  provided  in  time.  And  as  the  spring,  as  you  perceive,  is  already  begun,  and 
that  the  season  for  returning  there  may  not  pass  over,  examine  whether  in 
Seville,  or  elsewhere,  any  thing  can  be  got  ready  for  your  return  to  the  land 
which  you  have  discovered ;  and  write  to  us  inunediately  by  this  courier,  who 
has  to  return  quickly ;  in  order  that  immediately  proper  arrangements  may  be 
made,  durius  the  time  of  your  coming  here  and  returning  back  ;  so  that  by  your 
return  from  hence  every  thing  may  be  prepared.  From  Barcelona,  the  thirtieth 
day  of  March,  in  the  year  ninety-three. 

I  THE  Kino.  I  the  Queen." 

For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  life  and  acts  of  Columbus  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  recent  publications  from  orijnnal  manuscripts ;  particularly  the 
"  Memorials  "  of  him,  with  Spontomo*s  "  Historical  Memoir  of  his  Life  and 
Discoveries,"  translated  from  the  Spanish  and  Italian.  London,  1823  ;  and  the 
•*  Personal  Narrative  of  the  First  Voyage  of  Columbus  to  America,  translated 
from  the  Spanish.  Boston,  1827.  Tlic  title  of  the  Documents,  in  the  first  of 
the  above  publications,  written  in  red  and  black  letters,  with  arabesque  orna- 
ments, is :  "  Cartas,  Privileg.  Ccdulas,  y  otras  Escrituras  de  Don  Christoval 
Colon,  Almirante  Mayor,  del.  Mar.  Oceano,  Visorey  y  Govemador  de  las  Islas 
y  Tierra  Firraa.'*  The  writing  is  a  species  of  Gothic.  On  the  back  is  the  coat 
of  arms  of  Columbus,  such  as  ne  used  after  having  discovered  America,  and  had 
his  dignities  conferred  upon  him.  Muiioz  says,  the  inscription  on  his  tomb  was 
the  motto  of  his  coat  of  arms.  The  Genevese,  who  have  contended  more  suc- 
cessfully for  the  birth  place  of  Columbus  than  the  seven  cities  for  the  birth  place 
of  Homer,  have  taken  care  at  once  to  honour  the  memory  of  their  counbyman, 
and  to  preserve  the  recently  discovered  Documents,  by  a  marble  monument. 
"  Having  obtained  possession  of  the  MS.  it  was  determined  in  a  special  council, 
on  the  31st  July,  1821,  to  erect  a  custodia  or  monument,  in  which  it  might  be 
preserved  with  security  and  distinction."  The  general  council  approved  this 
determination,  and  a  marble  monument  has  been  erected. 
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The  interment  of  Colmnbus  at  Seville  was  related  under  the  year  1506.  His 
remains  were  afterward  brought  to  America,  and  deposited  in  the  cathedral 
church  in  St.  Domingo,  where  they  remained  until  1796,  when  they  were  re- 
moved.   Alcedo,  Art.  Domingo,  and  Tr.  Note. 

Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  died  in  1516,  Mt  64;  queen  Isabella,  in  1504» 
i£t.  54. 

In  a  MS.  Journal  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Dana,  of  Cambridge,  I  find  an 
account  of  their  monument.  They  were  buried  at  Sahagun,  a  town  in  Spain, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Leon.  In  1780  Mr.  Dana  went  to  Europe  in  the  capacity 
of  secretary  to  Mr.  Adams,  then  American  minister  plenipotentiary  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  of  peace  and  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain.  When  passing  from 
Spain  to  France,  he  saw  the  church  in  Sahagun,  upon  which  he  remarked : 
**  This  church  is  famous  for  being  the  burial  place  of  Royal  families.  On  the 
floor  of  the  altar  is  a  monument  over  the  tomb  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella." 


NotbVL    p.  13. 

Historians  assign  different  dates  to  this  voyage.  In  the  Vojrages  of  Ramu- 
sius,  Sebastian  Cabot  is  represented  as  placing  it  in  1496 ;  and  respectable  histo- 
rians have  hence  taken  that  for  the  true  year.  On  a  critical  examination  of  the 
account  in  Ramusius,  it  appears  that  he  derived  his  account  from  Butrigarius,  the 
pope's  legate  in  Spain,  who  derived  his  informatien  from  S.  Cabot  In  Cabot's 
account,  which  was  merely  verbal,  the  time  of  the  voyage  was  incidentally 
mentioned,  and  without  precision :  "  The  king  commanded  two  caravels  to  be 
furnished  with  all  things  appertaining  to  the  voyage ;  which  was,  as  forte  as  I 
remember,  in  the  year  1496,  in  the  beginning  of  sommer."  Nor  ought  this 
uncertainty  of  Cabot  himself  to  appear  strange,  when  it  is  considered,  that  he 
was  then  an  old  man,  as  we  leam  from  the  same  conversation  with  the  legate  : 
<*  Afler  this  I  made  many  other  voyages,  which  I  nowe  pretermit ;  and  waxeing 
old  I  give  myself  to  rest  from  such  travels."  Instead  therefore  of  trusting  to  so 
vague  an  account,  I  have  chosen  to  rely  on  "  an  extract  taken  out  of  the  map  of 
Sebastian  Cabot  concerning  his  discovery  of  the  West  Indies,  which,"  Hakluyt 
says,  "  is  to  be  scene  in  her  majesty's  privie  gallerie  at  Westminster,  and  in  many 
other  ancient  merchants  houses."  The  extract  (which  is  preserved  in  Hakluyt, 
iii.  6.)  begins  thus :  '*  Anno  Domini  1497  loannes  Cabotus  Venetus,  &.  Sebasti- 
anus  illius  filius  eam  terram  fecerunt  perviam,  quam  nullus  prius  adire  ausus  fuit, 
die  24  Junii,  circiter  horam  quintam  bene  mane.  Hanc  autem  appellavit  Terram 
primum  visam  "  .  .  . — ^The  extent,  as  well  as  the  time,  of  this  celebrated  voyage 
has  been  variously  stated.  By  some  writers,  the  Cabots  are  represented  as  hav- 
ing sailed  to  56°  north  latitude  ;  by  others,  to  58 ;  by  others,  to  60.  Rarausius, 
vol.  iii.  says,  it  was  "  written  "  to  him  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  that  he  sailed  to 
"  the  latitude  of  67  degrees  and  an  halfe,  under  the  north  pole."  Hakluyt,  iii. 
7 — 9.  Lord  St.  Albans,  quoted  by  Anderson,  says,  "  They  set  out  in  one 
Bristol  ship,  and  three  from  London,  laden  with  gross  and  slight  wares,  and 
went  as  far  as  the  north  side  of  Terra  di  Labrador,  in  sixty-seven  one-half  de- 
grees of  latitude."  Hakluyt,  in  the  Dedication  of  the  2d  volume  of  his  Voyagefl 
to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  secretary  of  state  to  queen  Elizabeth,  in  1599,  says,  **  their 
chiefesUwriters  [the  Spanish]  as  Peter  Martyr  ab  Anc^leria,  and  Francis  Lopez 
da  Gomara,  the  most  learned  Venetian  John  Baptista  Ramusius,  and  the  French 
Geographers,  as  namely,  Popiliniere  and  the  rest  acknowledge  witli  one  consent, 
that  all  that  mightiest  tract  of  land  from  67  degrees  Northward  to  the  latitude 
almost  of  Florida  was  first  discovered  out  of  England,  by  the  commandment  of 
king  Henry  the  seventh,  aVid  the  South  part  thereof  before  any  other  Christian 
people  hath  bene  lately  planted  with  divers  English  colonies  by  the  royal  con- 
sent of  her  sacred  majestic  under  the  broad  secle  of  England."  Herrera  says, 
tliat  Cabot  "  advanced  as  far  as  sixtv  eight  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  find- 
ing the  cold  very  intense,  even  in  July,  he  durst  not  proceed  any  further ;  but 
that  he  gave  a  better  account  of  all  those  parts  than  any  other  had  done."— 
S.  Cabot  himself,  I  find  in  De  Bry,  says,  that  he  proceeded  on  the  same  voyage, 
in  which  he  discovered  Newfoundland,  '*  donee  ad  poll  nostri  antarctic!  56  gra- 
duum  altitudioem  pervenirem.    Hue  evectus  observavi  littua  declinare  venw 
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oftum:  itaque  omnem  spem  abjideiis  me  istic  iretam  afiqnod  ant  transftnm, 
reroensQs  sum  iter  confecturo,  ut  Httus  ad  equatorep  tendens  dilieentiiis  obser- 
varem,  semper  sperans  fretum  aliquod  inventum  iri,  per  quod  in  Indiam  pene- 
trarem ;  atque  tamdiu  illud  secutus  sum,  dooec  ad  terram  quae  bodie  nostris 
Florida  dicitur.  hue  profectus  mibstiU,  nee  uherius  tetendi,  quia  commeatua 

deficiebat,  et  inde  in  Angliam  redii."    De  Bry,  America,  p.  ii. The  extent  of 

Cabot's  voyage  to  the  South  is  not  precisely  ascertained.  It  is  evident,  that  he 
proceeded  to  some  part  of  the  extensive  country  afterward  called  Florida  ;  and 
it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  about  the  SSth  or  36th  degree,  n.  latitude. 
Peter  Martyr,  having  mentioned  his  voyage  to  the  norths  adds :  "  Quare  coactua 
fuit,  uti  ait,  vela  vertere,  ct  occidcntem  sequi :  tetendit  que  tantum  ad  mertdiem, 
fittore  sese  incurvante,  ut  Herculei  frcti  latitudines  fer^  gradum  equarit:  ad 
occidentemque  profectus  tantum  est,  ut  Cubam  insulam  k  laevo,  kHigitndinfgn 
greduum  pen^  parem,  habuerit." 

Whatever  was  the  extent  of  this  voyage,  the  English  founded  their  oii|;ioal 
claim  to  the  principal  part  of  North  America  upon  the  discove.y  made  of  it  in 
this  voyage.  In  Ribliothcca  Anglicana  is  the  title  of  a  book  published  in  Lon- 
don, 4to.  1623,  entitled  "  Discovery  of  Spanish  Practices,  shewing  the  King  of 
England  to  have  a  prior  Claim  of  the  Country  to  the  King  of  Spain,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Discovery  of  Sebastian  Cabot."  The  validity  of  that  claim  has 
been  denied,  because  the  Cabots  made  no  settlement.  The  question  of  right  is 
referred  to  jurists  and  statesmen ;  but  one  of  our  poets  (Freneau)  does  but 
represent  the  prevalent  notions  of  former  times,  when  he  makes  the  first  dis- 
covery decisive  of  it : 

**  For  the  time  once  was  here,  to  the  world  be  ft  known» 
When  all  a  man  sail'd  by,  or  saw,  was  his  own." 

Sec  Thurioe's  State  Papers,  v.  81.  Hazard,  Coll.  i.  602.  Univ.  Hist.  xli.  86. 
See  also  1498  and  1613.  Grotius  declares  occupation  the  first  way  of  acquiring 
a  right  to  territory,  according  to  the  law  of  nations  :  "  Primus  acquirendi  modiui 

Si  juris  gentium  a  Romanis  dicitur,  est  occupatio  eorum  que  Bullias  simt. 
b.  U.  c.  2. 

NoteVII.    p.  16. 

Hkrrci^a  [dec.  1. 1. 4.  c.2.]  sa3r8,  that  Americus  Vespucius,  '*to  make  good 
his  false  and  assumed  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  Continent,  suppressed  the 
name  of  Dragon's  Mouth,  which  Columbus  had  given  to  the  entrance  into  a 
bay  near  Trinidad,"  and  that  he  "  confounded  the  passages  of  the  two  vo3rage8," 
— that  made  before  with  Columbus,  and  this  with  Ojeda — *•  in  order  to  conc^ 
the  Admiral's  having  discovered  the  continent."  The  claims  of  Columbus  and 
Amerigo  are  contested  to  this  day.  Their  respective  claims  are  ably  stated  in 
the  North  American  Review,  Jlrt,  "  Canovais  Viaggi  d'Amerigo  Vespucci." 
Before  Canovai,  Angclo  Maria  Bandinus  endeavoured  to  prove  the  claim  of 
Vespucci,  in  Vita  e  Lettere  di  Amerigo  Vespucci,  raccolte  et  illustrate.  Firenze, 
1746,  4to.  In  a  distinct  chapter,  Bandinus,  disputing  against  the  '*  abbe  Phicho 
and  the  Jesuit  Charlevoix,"  attempted  to  prove  that  Vespucci  was  the  diifcoverer 
of  the  New  World.  Muselius  considers  his  arguments  as  refuted  by  two  later 
writers.  Having  stated  the  object  of  Bandinus,  he  subjoins :  *'  Quam  tamen 
operam  irritam  esse,  demonstrarunt  Tozius  et  Tlraboschius.  Bibliotheca  Hi»- 
torica.  Art.  "  Scriptores  de  Americo  Vesputio." — A  marble  statue  of  these  two 
great  navigators  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Florence,  though  not 
m  the  same  compartment.  The  statue  of  Amerigo  is  with  that  of  Galileo : 
'*  Due  busti  di  marmo  si  viggono  di  faccia  alia  scala  che  mette  in  quarto  primo 
piano,  Tuno  del  Galileo  T^tro  del  Vespucci."  Descrizione  dell'  Imp.  e.  v. 
Museo  .  .  .  di  Firenze.  1819.  For  this  "  Descrizione  "  I  am  indebted  to  Dr. 
Parsons,  who  brought  it  from  Florence.  WTiile  there,  he  witnessed  the  spirit 
of  rivalry  between  that  city  and  Genoa,  of  which  he  gave  me  this  memorandum : 
"  In  1819,  I  was  in  the  Florence  Gallery  of  painting  and  statuary.  The  guide, 
in  accompanying  me  round  the  building,  pointed  out  the  statues  of  Colmnbos 
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uid  of  Americufl  Vespudus,  as  objects  worthy  of  the  attention  of  an  American ; 
observing)  that  the  Genoese  and  Florentines  regarded  the  two  figures  with  veiy 
different  degrees  of  veneration,  which  sometimes  led  to  altercation  between  in- 
dividuals of  the  two  cities.  The  Florentines,  he  remarked,  consider  this  one, 
pointing  to  Americus,  as  the  discoverer  of  your  country.*' 

NoTKVm.    p.  29. 

The  form  of  the  papal  grant  of  Terra  FIrma  abates  nothing  of  the  lofty  style 
of  the  pope's  bull  in  1493.  It  represents  the  whole  world  as  subjected  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  St  Peter,  and  his  successors  the  Roman  pontiffs ;  and  declares, 
that  one  of  them,  as  lord  of  the  world,  had  made  a  erant  of  these  islands,  Tierre 
Firrae  &c.  to  the  kings  of  Spain.  "  Uno  de  los  Pontifices  passados  que  ho 
dicho,  como  senor  del  mundo,  hizo  donacion  destas  Islas,  y  tierra  firme  del  mar 
Oceano,  a  los  Catholicos  Reyes  de  Castilla,  quo  entonces  eran  don  Fernando  y 
dona  Isabel,  de  ^oriosa  memoria  "  &c.  Herrera,  dec.  1. 1.  7.  c.  14,  where  the 
instrument,  in  the  original  Spanish,  i»  preserved.  A  translation  is  in  Robertson, 
b.  3.   Note  23. 

Note  IX.    p.  52. 

Thk  Mexicans  lived  in  Aztlan,  a  country  situated  to  the  north  of  California, 
until  about  ▲.  d.  1160,  when  they  commenced  their  mii^ration  toward  the 
country  of  Anabuac.  After  a  temporary  residence  in  several  intermediate  places, 
they  at  length  arrived  at  that  situation  on  the  lake,  where  they  were  to  found 
their  city.  As  soon  as  they  had  taken  possession  of  it,  they  erected  a  temple 
for  their  god  Huitzlopochtli,  around  which  they  now  began  to  build  huts  of 
reeds  and  rushes.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  ci^  of  Mexico,  in  1825. 
See  Clavigero,  i.  112 — 123.  For  a  distinct  view  of  the  situation  of  the  city 
with  its  causevFaySf  see  the  maps  in  CiavigerOt  De  Soils,  or  in  other  Mexican 
tttstories. 

.    Note  X.    p.  57. 

The  account,  or  story,  of  Charievoix,  concerning  the  fate  of  the  garrison  left 
at  Paraguay,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  fort,  is  as  follows.  Mangora,  prince 
of  the  Timbuez  (an  Indian  nation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cabot's  fort),  be- 
coming  enamoured  with  Lucy  Miranda,  a  Spanish  lady,  the  wife  of  Sebastian 
Hurtado  (one  of  the  principsd  officers  of  the  fort),  in  order  to  obtain  possession 
of  her,  laid  a  plot  for  the  destruction  of  the  garrison.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  Hurtado,  who  was  detached  with  another  officer,  named  Ruiz  Mos- 
chera,  and  50  soldiers,  to  collect  provisions,  he  placed  4000  men  in  a  marsh, 
and  went  with  80  others,  loaded  with  refreshments,  to  the  gates  of  the  fort, 
which  were  readUy  opened  for  their  admittance.  Lara,  the  Spanish  governor, 
in  token  of  gratitude,  gave  them  an  entertainment,  at  the  close  of  which,  late  at 
night,  Mangora  giving  directions  to  his  attendants  to  set  fire  to  the  magazines 
of  the  fort,  the  4000  men,  at  this  preconcerted  signal,  rushed  in  to  the  massacre. 
Most  of  the  Spaniards  were  killed  in  their  sleep.  Lara,  though  wounded, 
espying  the  treacherous  prince,  made  up  to  him,  and  ran  him  through  the  body, 
but  was  intercepted  in  his  flight,  and  killed.  Not  a  living  person  was  now  left 
in  the  fort,  excepting  Miranda,  four  other  women,  and  as  many  children,  all  of 
whom  were  tied,  and  brought  before  Siripa,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Bffan- 
ffora.  At  the  sight  of  Miranda,  he  conceived  for  her  the  same  passion,  which 
had  proved  fatd  to  his  brother.  On  the  return  of  Hurtado,  Siripa  ordered  him 
to  be  tied  to  a  tree,  and  there  shot  to  death  with  arrows.  Miranda,  throwing 
herself  at  the  feet  of  the  tyrant,  by  her  suppliant  charms  procured  her  husband's 
release.  The  Indian  prince  indulged  them  a  restricted  intercourse ;  but  the 
boundaries  being  passed,  he  instantly  condemned  Miranda  to  the  flames,  and 
Hurtado  to  the  torturing  death,  which  he  had  but  lately  escaped.  Moschera 
now  embarked  with  the  poor  remnant  of  bis  ganiton,  and  Cabot's  (ort  was 
abandoned. 
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Note  XL    p.  7a 

Thc  dates  assigned  by  historians  to  the  third  voyage  of  Cartier  and  to  the 
voyage  of  Robcrval,  do  not  agree;  bat  both  voyages,  inchiding  Roberval's 
residence  in  Canada,  may  be  placed  between  1540  and  1543.     Roberval  was 
created  by  the  king,  lord  in  Nonimbega,  and  bis  lieutenant  general  and  viceroy 
in  Canada,  Hochclaga,  Saguenay,  Newfoundland,  Belle  Isle,  Carpen,  Labrador, 
the  Great  Bay,  and  Baccalaos,  15  January,  1540.    The  commission  given  by 
Francis  I.  to  Cartier  is  dated  the  17th  of  October,  1540.    A  copy  of  the  French 
original  is  in  Hazard's  Collections,  i.  19 — 21 ;  in  Lescarbot,  liv.  8.  c.  SO ;  and 
in  Memoires  de  TAmerique,  ii.  416--419.    It  is  entitled,  '*  Commission  de  Fran- 
cis, I.cr  a  Jacques  Quartier,  pour  Tetablissement  du  Canada,  du  17  Octobre, 
1540."    The  narrator  of  Cartier's  third  voyage  in  Hakluyt  says,  **  the  Ave  ships 
set  sail  together  well  furnished  and  victualled  for  two  yeere,  the  28.  of  May, 
1540,"  but  he  does  not  inform  us  when  they  returned  to  France.    His  last  date 
is  11  Sept.  of  that  year ;  and  the  narrative  stops  at  the  return  of  Cartier  to  the 
Fort,  when  "  he  caused  all  things  in  our  fortress  to  bee  set  in  order  &c."    The 
rest,  says  Hakluyt,  is  wanting.    The  Voyage  of  Robeival  b  there  stated  to 
have  '*  begun  in  April  1542"  ..."  in  which  parts  [Canada]  he  remayned  the 
same  summer,  and  all  the  next  winter."    The  narrative  is  brought  down  to  19 
June,  1543.    <*  The  rest  of  the  Voyage  is  wanting."    In  this  account  it  is  said, 
"  Wee  could  not  reach  Newfound  landc  until  the  seventh  of  June  [1542.] 
The  eight  of  this  moneth  entered  into  the  rode  of  Saint  John,  where  wee  founde 
seventeene  shippes  of  fishers.    While  wee  made  somewhat  long  abode  heere, 
Jacques  Cartier  and  his  company,  returning  from  Canada,  whither  hee  was  sent 
with  five  sayles  the  yeere  before,  arrived  m  the  very  same  harbour."    Purchas 
and  Prince  agree  in  this  date.    Memoires  de  I'Amerique  [i.  30.],  Mem.  con- 
cernant  Acadie,  citing  Pastes'  Chron.  and  Lescarbot,  say,  that  Cartier,  with 
five  ships,  arrived  in  1541.    **  lis  arrivercnt  en  1541  au  Cape  Breton,  ou  ils  se 
fortifierent,  &  form^rent  un  premier  etablissement"    See  1581. 

Cartier^s  Voyage  in  1535.    p.  66,  &c. 

According  to  Charlevoix,  the  name  St.  Lawrence  was  first  given  to  the  Btty; 
it  was  next  extended  to  the  Gu//*,  and  then  to  the  River  of  Canada^  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  Gulf.  Hochelaga  contained  but  50  dwellings,  each 
50  pacen  long,  and  14  or  15  broad,  encompassed  with  palisades.  The  original 
French  name,  given  by  Cartier,  was  Mont-Royal,  and  was  applied  by  him  lo  a 
mountain  near  the  Indian  village  ;  but  it  was  afterward  extended  to  the  entire 
island,  called  at  this  day,  Montreal.  Captain  Christopher  Cariisle,  who  wrote 
a  brief  account  of  Cartier's  Voyages,  in  Hakluyt,  says,  Cartier*s  "  principal  in- 
tention," in  the  voyage  of  1534,  "was  to  sccke  out  the  passage,  which  hee 
presumed  might  have  bcene  found  out  into  the  East  Indian  Sea,  otherwbe 
called  the  passage  to  Cathaya ;  but  this  yere  he  went  no  higher  than  the  Island 
of  the  Assumption  in  the  great  bay  of  S.  Lawrence.  The  next  yeere  following 
hee  went  with  greater  provision  into  the  Grand  bay  again. — This  winter  [1535-6] 
fell  out  to  bee  a  very  long  and  hard  winter — and  the  savage  people  fell  into 
some  scarcitee  of  victuals ;  yet  did  they  not  refuse  to  serve  the  Frenchmen  wilh 
any  thing  they  had  all  the  winter  long,  albeit  at  somewhat  higher  piices 
towardes  the  endc  when  the  neede  was  most,  as  with  our  selves  the  like  hap- 
peneth  at  such  times.  But  when  the  French  had  their  wants  ser\'ed  all  the 
yeere,  and  that  as  yet  they  sawe  not  any  appearance  of  their  intended  matter, 
which  was  the  discoverie  of  the  passage,  and  yet  imagining  by  the  signcs 
wherewith  the  willing  people  endeavoured  to  declare  their  knowledge  in  that 
poynt,  that  some  good  matter  might  bee  had  from  them,  if  they  might  have 
beene  well  undei-stoode,  they  resolved  with  themselves  to  take  some  of  the 
sufiicientest  men  of  that  countrey  home  into  France,  and  there  to  keepe  them 
so  long,  as  that  having  once  atchieved  tlie  French  tongue,  they  might  declare 
more  substantially  their  minde,  and  knowledge  in  the  sayde  passage,  concluding 
this  to  be  the  meane  of  least  charge,  of  least  travaile,  and  of  least  hazard.  And 
when  they  came  to  bethinke  themselves,  who  might  bee  meetest  for  it,  they 
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determined  to  take  the  King.    [Donnacona.    See  p.  66.] Thus  the  } 

poore  king  of  the  Countrey,  with  two  or  three  others  of  his  chlefe  companions  * 

comming  aboorde  the  French  shippes,  being  required  thither  to  a  banquet,  was  .' 

traiterously  caryed  away  into  France,  and  then  dyed  a  Christian  there,  as 
Thevet  the  French  King*s  Cosmographer  doeth  make  mention."  * 

The  place  where  Cartier  wintered  his  ships  was  called  Si.  Croix,  the  Port  of 
the  Holy  Cross.    The  winter  was  severely  cold.    "  From  the  midst  of  Novem- 

ber  until  the  midst  of  March,"  says  the  narrator  of  the  voyage,  "  we  were  kept  ' 

in  amidst  the  yce  above  two  fadomes  thicke,  and  snow  above  foure  foot  high 
and  more,  higher  than  the  sides  of  our  ships,  which  lasted  till  that  time,  in  such 
sort,  that  all  our  drinkes  were  frozen  in  the  vessels,  and  the  yce  through  all  the 
ships  was  about  a  haodbreadth  thicke,  as  well  above  hatches  as  beneath,  and  so 
much  of  the  river  as  was  fresh,  even  to  Hochelaga,  was  frozen,  in  which  space 
there  died  five  and  twentie  of  our  best  and  chiefest  men,  and  all  the  rest  were 
so  sicke,  that  wee  thought  they  should  never  recover  againe,  only  three  or 
foure  excepted." The  masters  and  mariners  of  Cartier^  company  had  en- 
closed the  ships  at  St.  Croix  with  a  palisade  and  rampart,  on  which  they  momited 
cannon.  At  this  fort  on  the  8d  of  May,  "  being  Holyroode  day,  our  captaine 
for  the  solemnitie  of  the  day,  caused  a  goodly  (ayre  crosse  of  35  foote  in  height 
to  be  set  up,  under  tlie  crosse  of  which  hee  cauticd  a  shield  to  be  hanged, 
wherein  were  the  armes  of  France,  and  over  them  was  written  in  antique  letters, 
Fbaxcciscus  primus  Dei  gratia  Francobum  Rex  hegnat. 

Note  XII.    p.  76. 

Iif  1741,  the  colonies  formed  by  Jesuit  missionaries  in  Paraguay  extended  , 

about  600  leagues,  and  contained  121,161  Indians.  Encyclop.  Mcthodique, 
Geog.  Art.  Paraguay.  In  about  a  century  after  the  erection  of  the  bisopric  of 
Paraguay  [a.  d.  1649],  the  complete  establishment  of  the  American  church  in 
all  the  Spanish  settlements  in  South  America  comprised  one  patriarch,  6  arch- 
bishops, 82  bishops,  346  prebends,  2  abbots,  6  royal  chaplains,  and  840  convents.  , 
Robertson,  ill.  409.     The  Jesuits  agreed  to  pay  a  capitation  tax,  in  proportion  to 

their  flock ;  and  to  send  a  certain  number  of  their  subjects  to  the  king's  works.  ^ 

Terms  being  thus  settled,  they  gathered  about  60  wandering  families,  which  , 

they  united  into  a  little  township.  "  It  is  said,  that  from  such  inconsiderate 
beginnings,  several  years  ago,  their  subjects  amounted  to  300,000  families. 
They  lived  in  towns ;  they  were  regularly  clad  ;  they  laboured  in  agriculture ; 
they  exercised  manufactures.  Some  even  aspired  to  the  elegant  arts.  They 
were  instructed  in  the  military  with  the  most  exact  discipline  ;  and  could  raise 
60,000  men  well  armed.  To  effect  these  purposes,  from  time  to  time,  they 
brought  over  from  Europe  several  handicraftsmen,  musicians,  and  painters. 
These,  I  am  told,  were  principally  from  Germany  and  Italy."  [Burke]  Europ.  • 
Settlements  in  America,  i.  c.  16.    See  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  xxxix. 

NoTEXin.    p.  77. 

The  controversy,  that  gave  rise  to  the  Separation  from  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land,  was  **  on  occasion  of  bi:»hop  Hooper's  refusing  to  be  consecrated  in  the 
Popish  habits."  Ncal,  Hijit.  Puiitans,  vol.  i.  Preface,  and  61 — 65.  See  Piince, 
Chronology,  sect.  2. 282— 307.  Burnet,  Hist.  Reformation,  iii.  199— 203.  Hooper 
was  a  zealous,  a  pious,  and  a  learned  man,  who  had  gone  out  of  England  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  and  resided  at  Zurich.  Pcirce  [Vindi- 
cation of  the  Dissenters,  p.  29.]  observes,  **  that  the  habits  have,  from  the  very  -. 
infancy  of  our  Reformation,  been  an  offence  to  very  learned  and  piotu  men.** 
The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  other  bishops  and  divines,  having  concluded 
01^  an  order  of  divine  worship,  an  act,  confirming  that  new  liturgy,  bad  passed 
both  houses  of  parliament  16  January,  1549.  It  was  protested  against,  how- 
ever,  by  the  bishops  of  London,  Durham,  Norwich,  Cariisle,  Hereford,  Worces- 
ter, Westminster,  and  Chichester.  The  parliament  enacted,  that  all  divine 
offices  should  be  peribnned  according  to  the  now  hturgy,  and  subjected  such  of 
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the  clergy,  as  should  refuse  the  service  or  officiate  in  any  other  manner,  te 
forfeitures  and  imprisonment ;  and,  for  the  third  offence,  to  Imprisonioent  for 
life,  ^lioever  should  write  or  print  against  the  l>ook  were  to  he  fined  jClO  for 
the  first  offence ;  £20  for  the  second ;  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life  for  the  third. 
The  Council  immediately  appointed  Visitors,  to  see  that  the  Liturgy  was  re- 
ceived throuf^hout  England.    Neal,  Hist  Puritans,  i.  50,  51. 

Although  the  era  of  the  Puritans  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Edward  V I ;  yet 
that  pious  young  prince  very  soon  afier  began  an  ecclesiastical  reformatioa. 
Had  be  lived  to  perfect  it  according  to  his  intentions,  the  Puritans  would  pro- 
bably have  been  satisfied.  But  he  died  in  1553,  at  the  eariy  age  of  XVI ;  and 
was  succeeded  by  queen  Mary,  a  bigoted  papist,  under  whose  administration 
John  Rogers,  of  pious  memory,  was  burnt  at  Smithfield,  and  bishop  Hooper, 
with  other  pious  reformers,  suffered  martyrdom.  On  the  accession  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  the  reformation,  which  had  been  be^un  by  Edward,  was,  in  some 
degree,  restored ;  but  that  illustrious  queen,  addicted  to  show,  and  jealous  of 
prerogative,  soon  made  the  Puritans  feel  the  weight  of  her  royal  power.  Bisbops 
and  other  clergymen  were  deprived,  for  refusing  the  oath  to  the  queen's  su- 
premacy. At  length  (81  Jan.  1563)  the  Convocation  of  the  English  deigy 
met,  and  finished  ue  XXXIX  Articles.  Of  the  lower  house,  48  present  were 
for  throwing  out  the  ceremonies,  but  35  were  for  keeping  tbun  *,  and  theae^ 
with  the  help  of  proxies,  carried  dieir  measure  by  one  vote.  The  bishops  now 
began  to  urge  the  clergy  to  subscribe  to  the  Liturgy  and  ceremoniea,  as  well  as 
to  the  Articles.  Coverdale,  Fox,  Humfiey,  and  others,  refiised  to  subscribe; 
and  this  was  the  epoch  of  Now  conformity.  What  hard  treatment  the  Puritan 
Reformers  received  under  the  succeeding  administrations  of  James  I.  and  of  his 
successors,  until'  the  Revolution  of  William  and  Mary,  is  well  known.  As  au- 
thorities, that  confirm  this  Note,  and  give  fiill  information  on  the  subject,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of 
England,^  Peirce's  Vindication  of  the  Dissenters,  Pxince's  Chronology^  and 
especially  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans. 

Note  XIV.    p.  83. 

SoMX  historians  entirely  overiook  this  temporary  settlement  of  the  French  in 
the  English  Carolina ;  others  confound  it  with  the  settlement  at  SL  Matheo,  a 
few  leases  north  of  St.  Augustine.  Not  one  of  them  has  ascertained  the 
place  of  it,  with  precision.  Chalmers  says,  Ribault  built  Fort  Charies  on  the 
river  Kdisto.  The  authors  of  the  Universal  History  say,  it  was  built  on  the 
river  St.  Croix,  which,  indeed,  Charlevoix  says,  was  the  Spanish  name  of  Edisto 
liver.  Charlevoix  says,  Ribault's  Fort  stood  near  the  place  where  Chariestown, 
the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  now  stands.  Mezcray  says,  it  was  built  **  at  the 
end  of  the  Streight  at  St.  Helen's."  I  wrote,  some  time  since,  to  Dr.  Ramsay, 
the  well  known  historian,  and  made  inquiry  of  him  respecting  this  article. 
The  Doctor  obligingly  wrote  to  me  in  reply :  "  I  have  taken  some  pains  to 
inform  myself  of  the  place  where  Ribaud  commenced  his  settlement  of  French 
Protestants ;  but  without  any  satisfactory  result.  Edisto  river,  in  its  nearest 
part,  is  about  36  miles  from  Charleston  [60  French  leagues.  Charlevoix.]  ;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  French  settlement  ever  having  been  made  in  its 
vicinity.  There  is  no  river  in  South  Carolina,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Shal- 
low or  Base  river.  Mr.  Drayton,  our  late  governor,  has  been  consulted  on  the 
points,  relative  to  which  you  wish  for  information,  who  assured  me,  that,  while 
writing  his  View  of  South  Carolina,  he  minutely  enquired  into  the  very  sub- 
jects which  have  perplexed  you,  and  found  them  so  involved  in  darkness  and 
contradiction,  that  he  did  not  see  his  way  clear  to  assert  any  thing  on  the  sub- 
ject, more  than  you  will  6nd  in  the  5th  page  of  his  work." 

It  would  not  become  me  to  be  positive  on  a  subject,  that  is  attended  widi 
such  acknowledged  difficulties,  and  that  has  baffled  such  intelligent  inquiries. 
I  am  satsified,  however,  that  neither  the  latitude  of  the  place  where  the  fort 
was  built,  nor  its  distance  from  tlie  river  of  May,  will  allow  us  to  fix  it  so  far 
north,  as  the  river  Edisto.  It  appears  clearly  to  have  been  on  an  island  up  Port 
Royal  river,  in  about  the  latitude  of  32  deg.    It  seems  probable,  that  it  was  tiie 
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ialand  of  St  Helena,  or  some  island  in  its  yicinity.    Mezen^s  account  seems  | 

to  fix  it  there.    Charlevoix,  in  his  Map  of  the  Coasts  of  Flonda,  has  placed  it 

in  that  quarter,  though,  I  apprehend,  too  far  north,  at  an  island  toward  the  ( 

mouth  of  Edisto.    It  is  asserted  on  the  face  of  the  map :  **  Dans  cette  Isle  « 

Ribault  batit  petit  Fort,  et  le  nomma  Charlea  Fort."    There  is  one  additional  I 

confirmation  of  the  probable  truth  of  my  conjecture,  concerning  the  place  of 

that  fort.    When  Ribault  had  **  sailed  about  16  leagues"  from  Port  Rojral  riyer,  ^ 

he  found  another,  which  "  had  not  past  halfe  a  fathome  water  in  the  mouth  there-  , 

of."  This  he  called  Base  or  Shallow  river.  Governor  Drayton  [p.  84.]  sajrs, 
*'  Edisto  is  shallow  and  incapable  of  being  navigated  far  up  its  stream  by  boats 

of  heavy  burden ; "  and,  though  he  describes  the  numerous  rivers  of  Carolina,  * 

this  is  the  only  one  which  he  calls  shallow.    Hence  I  conjecture,  that  the 

Edisto  of  the  English  is  the  Base  or  Shallow  river  of  the  French.    If  so,  i 

Fort  Charles  must  have  been  about  15  leagues  from  it ;  and  that  is  about  the  ; 

distance  of  St.  Helena  from  the  Edisto.  The  river  of  May,  discovered  Mr 
Ribault,  was  afterwards  named  by  the  Spaniards  St.  Matheo  [Chalmers,  613.J, 
but  is  now  called  St  John's  river.     Some  suppose  this  to  have  been  what  is 

now  called  St.  Mar3r's  river,  which  lately  formed  part  of  the  southern  boundary  . 

line  of  the  United  States,  and  is  now  the  boundary  between  Georgia  and  Florida  ; 
but  from  Laudouniere's  account  I  should   conclude  it  was  the  St.  John's. 

"  Hee  [Ribault]  arrived  in  Florida,  landing  near  a  Cape  or  Promontorie,  which  , 

he  called  St  Francois  in  honour  of  our  France.    This  Cape  is  distant  from  the 

equator  thirtie  degrees.     Coasting  from  this  place  towards  the  North,  he  dis-  « 

covered  a  very  faire  and  great  river,  which  gave  him  occasion  to  cast  anker,  '^ 

that  he  might  search  the  same.  The  day  following  he  caused  a  pillar  of  hard 
stone  to  be  planted  within  the  sayde  river,  and  not  farre  from  the  mouth  of  the 

same  upon  a  little  sandie  knappe,  in  which  pillar  the  Armes  of  France  were  * 

carved  and  engraved.    We  called  this  river  The  Biver  of  May,  because  we  t 

discovered  it  the  first  day  of  the  sayde  month."  In  coasting  northward  from 
lat  30°  Ribault  could  hardly  have  passed  by  St.  John's  river,  a  broad,  navigable 
stream,  without  noticing  it.  Hawkins,  who  visited  the  French  settlement  OQ 
the  river  of  May  in  1565,  found  it  "  standing  in  tliirtie  degrees  and  better,'* 
which  latitude  perfectly  ames  with  that  of  the  mouth  of  St.  Johns. 
The  **  nine  other  rivers,    discovered  by  Ribault,  were  named  by  the  French : 

The  Seine,       corresponding  perhaps  to       The  St.  Mary's 

Somme Satilla 

Loire Alatamaha 

Charente Newport 

Garonne Ogeechee 

Gironde Savannah 

Belle May  (in  S.  Car.) 

Grande Broad 

Port  Royal Port  Royal. 

I  know  that  Charievoix,  in  his  map  of  French  Florida,  puts  the  Alatamaha  for 
the  Seine ;  the  Ogeechee  for  the  Charente ;  and  the  Savannah  for  the  Garonne* 
He  may  be  correct ;  but  his  map,  having  some  inaccuracies,  is  not  here  quite 
satisfactory.  In  regard,  however,  to  we  streams  corresponding  to  the  French 
names,  1  pretend  to  nothing  more  than  conjecture. 

Dr.  Belknap  erroneously  supposed  Port  Royal  river  to  be  the  same  as  the 
river  of  May.  "  Ribault,"  he  says,  *<  named  Uie  river  May,  and  the  entrance 
he  called  Port  Boyal,**  He  accordingly  fixed  Ribault^s  company  and  Fort 
Charies  at  the  river  of  May ;  and  says,  *<  Laudoniere  renewed  the  settlemeDt 
and  called  the  country  Carolina,  after  the  reigning  monarch  of  France."  Amer. 
Biog.  i.  36.  But  the  original  accounts  of  this  voyage  of  Ribault,  and  of  the 
subsequent  voyage  of  Laudonniere  in  1564,  prove,  that  they  were  two  distinct 
rivers,  and  widely  distant  from  each  other.  The  French  settlement  on  the  river 
of  May  was  in  about  80°  north  latitude ;  but  Fort  Charles,  built  by  Ribault  at 
Port  Royal  river,  was  in  latitude  32°. 

Much  error  and  confusion  would  have  been  avoided  by  histprians,  had  they 
but  carefiilly  observed  the  traverse  sailing  of  Laudonniere :  "  Wee  sayled  [from 
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the  river  of  May]  toward  the  river  of  Seine,  distant  from  the  liver  of  M^  about 
foure  leaipiea :  and  there  continuing  our  course  towarde  the  North,  wee  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  Sommc,  which  is  not  past  sixe  leagues  distant  from  the  river  of 
Seine,  where  we  cast  anker,  and  went  on  shoare."    Here  the  company  con- 
sulted together  respecting  the  place,  which  they  should  choose  for  **  planting 
their  habitation  ; "  whether  toward  the  Cape  of  Florida,  or  at  Port  Royal.    "  ff 
wee  passed  farther  toward  the  North  to  seeke  out  Port  Rojrall,  it  would  be 
neither  very  profitable  nor  convenient ;  although  the  haven  were  one  of  the 
fairest  of  the  West  Indies :  but  that  in  this  case  the  question  was  not  so  much 
of  the  beautie  of  the  place,  as  of  things  necessary  to  sustaine  life.    And  that 
for  our  inhabiting  it  was  more  necdefuli  for  us  to  plant  in  places  plentifuU  <^ 
victuall,  that  in  goodly  Havens,  faire,  deepe,  and  pleasant  to  the  view."    The 
conclusion  was,  **  That  it  was  expedient  to  seate  themselves  rather  on  the  River 
of  May  than  on  any  other,  until  they  might  heare  newes  out  of  France.*'   Lau- 
donnicre*s  Voyages,  written  by  himself,  preserved  in  Htddojrt,  iii.  810-^329. 
Purchas,  i.  770  ;  v.  1608, 1604.    Theodore  de  Bry,  p.  iii.  Lescarbot,  liv.  1.  c.8. 
Charievoix,  Nouv.  France,  i.  35—40.    Univ.  Hist  xl.  395,  896, 419.    Europ. 
Settlements,  ii.  235.    Laudonniere  says.  Fort  Caroline  stood  not  above  two 
leagues  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  May.    The  Enelish  writers  in 

gmeral  mistake,  in  supposing  Fort  Caroline  to  have  been  built  m  the  Enclish 
arolina.  It  was  built  in  the  French  and  Spanish  Florida.  It  has,  doubw^s, 
been  confounded  with  Fort  Charles.  See  a.  d.  1562.  The  original  maps  in 
De  Brv,  who  was  a  contemporary,  confirm  the  statements  which  I  had  collected 
from  the  narratives  of  the  voyager. 

Du  Pratz  egregiously  errs,  when  he  affirms,  that  the  niins  of  the  Foit  Caro- 
line, built  by  Laudonniere,  are  visible  near  Pensacola.  Hist  Louisiane,  i.  3. 
Since  the  first  edition,  in  which  I  used  only  the  original  work  of  Du  Piatz, 
I  have  observed  that  the  English  translator  makes  the  same  stricture  on  his 
author :  "  This  intended  settlement  of  Admiral  Coligni  was  on  the  east  coast  of 
Florida,  about  St  Augustin,  instead  of  Pensacola.  De  Laet  is  of  opinion,  that 
their  Fort  Carolin  was  the  same  with  St  Augustin.'* 

That  the  St.  Helena,  or  St.  Helens,  near  which  the  Charies  Fort  of  Ribault 
stood,  was  the  same  as  that  visited  perfidiously  by  Vasquez  in  1524,  is  confiimed 
by  Cardenas,  Hist.  Florida,  apud  a.  d.  1562.  "  Chicora,  que  despues  se  Uamo 
Santa  Elena,  que  tantos  Anoa  antes  avia  visto,  y  hollado  (aunque  sin  vintuim) 
Lucaz  Vasquez  de  Ayllon.*' 

Note  XV.    p.  87. 

Or  the  perfidy  of  Melendes  towards  the  French  at  Florida,  and  of  his  suicide^ 
Grotius  gives  the  following  account.  "  Eadem  tempestate  [1575]  Petrus  Me-> 
lendes  Cantaber,  Floridae  victor,  sod  insigni  in  Gallos  perfidia,  apud  sues  etiam 
infamis,  cum  res  Araericanas  Batavicis  parum  sapienter  comparet,  Brilam  se 
alioMque  portus  obi^quio  redditurura  jaclabat ;  et  jam  parata  cla&ve  midsa  in 
Angliam  legatio,  quse  Httus  et  hospitium,  si  eo  venti  adigerent,  oraret  irapetraret- 
que.  Sod  suhita  morbi  lues  nautas  disjecit,  et  dux  ipse  edoctus  poUicitationcs 
vanitatem,  pudore  ut  creditum,  aut  metu  vitam  finiit"  Annales,  63,  64,  and 
Index.  Cardenas,  who  has  preserved  the  Epitaph  of  Melendes,  says,  he  died 
at  Santander  17  September,  1574,  at  the  age  of  55  years. 

Tlie  reason  assigned  by  Mezeray,  why  the  government  of  France  did  not 
revenge  this  massacre  is.  That  the  king's  council  was  half  Spanish.  Thuani^ 
ascribes  this  neglect  to  factions  at  court,  or  the  king's  contempt  or  hatred  of  the 
Protestants,  and  of  Coligny,  the  projector  of  the  settlement  at  Florida.  "  Eas 
clades  Gallis,  sive  a  fortuna  sive  ab  Hispanis  inflictas,  cum  scissa  factionibus 
aula,  rex  aut  contcmpsisset,  aut  odio  Protcstantium,  quales  fere  cuncti  illi  erant 

2ui,  Rihaldo  et  Laudonerio  ducibus,  in  Floridam  navigaverant,  atque  adco  ipsius 
'olinii,  cujus  consilio  suscepta  expeditio  erat .  .  ."  The  Protestants  of  France 
were  soon  after  deprived  of  their  leader  and  protector.  Admiral  Coligny,  who, 
to  his  very  last  breath,  continued  their  zealous  and  devoted  friend  and  patron, 
was  assassinated  in  the  beginning  of  the  massacre  of  Paris,  24  August,  1571, 
commonly  called,  *  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.'    See  Life  of  Colignj, 
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in  Le  Phiterqae  Fnn^ais,  ttie  French  hifltorianfl,  and  a  Memoir  of  fhe  French 
Protestants  in  8  CoH.  Mass.  Hist  Society,  iL  7.  Ho  is  fluis  panegyrized  in  Ihe 
Heniiade: 

CoHgni,  plus  henreoz  et  plus  digne  d'envie 
Du  moins,  en  saccombant,  no  perdit  que  la  Tie ; 
Sa  liberty,  sa  glorie  au  toinbeau  le  sdvit 

Gwrguea^  1568. 

Hie  character  given  of  Gonrjonies  in  Do  Bry  is : — ^'  non  minus  intrepidos 
Capitanus  quam  nauta  peritos,  Hispanis  formidabilis,  Regine  vei^  Anglica  ob 
▼irtutum  suarum  meritom  enetendus."  Thuanus  says,  he  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  brayeiy  in  me  Etruscan  war,  but  beinc  at  length  tuen  by 
<he  Spaniards,  and  basely  confined  to  the  oar,  he  concoTed  so  great  a  hatred 
to  the  Spaniards,  that  he  solenmly  bound  hiniself  b^  an  oath,  that,  whenever 
he  should  find  an  occasion,  he  would  avense  the  injuiy.  This  historian  says, 
Gourgues  did  not  disclose  his  object  to  his  compamons  until  he  arrived  at 
Cuba:  "ibique  consilium  suum  sodis  hactenus  ceuatum  aperit;  et obtestatur, 
no  se  in  tali  occaaione,  que  ad  Galhd  nominis  decus  perlineret,  desere- 
lent"  iiavine  taken  an  oath  to  be  fidthful  to  him,  they  with  the  utmost 
ardour,  and  without  waiting  for  the  fiill  moon,  pass  happily  mrougfa  Hbe  Bahama 
Strait,  a  perilous  passage  at  tiiat  season,  and  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  May.  [1667.] 

Note  XVI.    p.  104. 

Thx  "  good  mine,"  which  flie  Virginia  colonists  hoped  "  by  the  eoodness  of 
God  *'  to  discover,  was  by  his  goodness  concealed  from  them,  and  mq>pily  lav 
concealed  for  more  than  two  centuries.  The  settlers  were  hence  led  to  fell 
the  forests,  and  cultivate  the  soil,  and  to  acquire  from  the  sur&ce  more  valu- 
able treasures  than  fhey  would  have  found  beneath  it  There  uhu  gold  there. 
**  Native  gold  has  been  discovered  on  the  streams  of  Cabarrus  county.  North 
Carolma.  A  single  piece  was  found,  which  originally  weighed  281b8. ;  after  it 
was  melted  down  at  the  mint,  it  weifldied  2511)8.  and  was  28  eartU$  fine.'* 
Seybert,  Statist  Annals,  a.  d.  1818.  This  account  was  confirmed  to  me  by 
Dr.  Robinson,  who  resided  many  years  in  North  Carolina,  and  who  permitted 
me  to  copy  an  article  from  a  letter  which  he  had  lately  received  from  Professor 
Olmstead  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  giving  the  result  of  "  a  geologi- 
eal  excursion  to  our  Gold  Coast"  in  June,  1824.  "  Native  Gold.  Found 
in  the  counties  of  Cabarrus,  Bfont|pomeiy,  and  Anson,  chiefly  in  the  tributaries 
of  Yadkin  and  Rocky  rivers,  and  m  the  bed  of  the  latter— In  a  horizontal  de- 
posit of  gravel  and  clay-— in  pie^s  of  various  size,  from  small  grains  to  a  mass 
weighing  281bs.  .  .  .  The  foresoinff  deposit  covers  an  area  of  at  least  1000 
square  miles.  From  1810  to  1820,  aSout  18,000  dollars  received  at  the  mint"— 
Dr.  Robinson  was  the  author  of  **  A  Catalogue  of  American  Minerals,  with  their 
Localities,"  printed  in  1825  at  Cambridge,  where  he  resided  at  the  time  of  its 
publication.  It  was  the  same  worthy  man  (since  deceased)  who  gave  the 
description  of  the  Red  Sandstone  slab  at  the  tomb  of  lady  Butler,  p.  254  (there 
misnamed),  whose  name  and  title  were,  **  Samuel  Robizlson,  m.d.  Member  of 
the  American  Geological  Society." 

NoTEXVn.    p.  104. 

Camdeit,  referring  to  die  adventurers  to  Virginia  under  Lane,  who  returned 
to  England  this  year  with  Sir  Francis  Drake,  says,  "  Et  hi  reduces  Indicam 
illam  plantam  quam  Tabaeeam  vocant  &  J\/lcotiam,  qua  contra  cruditates,  ab 
Indis  edocti,  usi  erant,  in  Anf  liam  primi,  quod  sdam,  intulerunt.  Ex  illo  sand 
tempore  usu  cepit  esse  creberrimo,  &.  magno  pretio,  dum  quamplurimi  erave- 
olentem  illlus  fumum,  alii  lasdvientes,  alii  valetudini  consulentes,  per  tuBulum 
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testaceum  inexplebOl  ftviditate  patsim  hatnimit  et  mox  ^  naiiboB  etBaai ;  aM 
ut  tabem«  Tabaccans  non  rtAnia  qoam  cerviaiirfe  et  liiiariae  psMlm  per  oppida 
habeantur."    Annales  EUz.  apud  annum  mdlxxxt.    Oldys  [Life  Ralei^,  91.} 
says,  tbo  colonists  under  Lane  carried  over  tobacco  **  doubtieas  according  to  the 
instructions  tiiey  had  received  of  their  proprietor ;  for  the  introduction  amoor 
us  of  that  commodity  is  generally  ascribed  to  Rale^i^  himaelf."     I  do  not  caU 
this  the  ifUroduetion  of  tobacco  into  England ;  because  In  Stow's  Chronide 
[p.  10S8],it  is  asserted,  that  Sir  John  mwkins  carried  it  thither  firat  in  die 
year  1566.    But  it  was  then  considered  as  a  mere  drug,  and  that  Chronicle  tels 
us,  "  an  men  wondered  what  It  meant.**    In  Hawkins'  Toyige  of  1MB  [Ifak- 
hrvt,  i.  Ml.l  we  find  the  foHowinr  description  of  the  use  of  lobncco  in  Florida 
*<  The  Floridianfl  when  diey  travefe  have  a  Undo  of  heibe  dired,  which  wltt  a 
cane,  and-an  earthen  cup  in  the  end,  with  fire,  and  the  dried  hecbs  pot  toRttier, 
do  sucke  thorow  Che  cane  the  smoke  thereof,  which  nnoire  ntlsfietn  Mk 
hunger.*'    After  this  parttcnlar  notice  of  tobacco  in  Florida,  Hawhina  utobaMjy 
earned  a  specimen  of  it  to  England,  as  a  curiosity.    This  aingalar  plaait  appem 
to  have  been  used  by  the  natives  in  aD  parts  of  America.     In  the  atui—l  of 
Carder's  voyase  in  1586,  we  find  it  used  in  Canada.    *'  There  groweth  a  eer- 
taine  kind  of  herbe,  whereof  in  Sommer  they  make  ^reat  provision  for  aB  the 
Teere,  making  great  account  of  it,  and  onehr  men  use  of  it,  and  first  they  canse 
it  to  be  dried  m  the  sunne,  then  weare  u  about  ttieir  neckea  mapped  In  a 
Bttle  beastes  skinne  made  like  a  little  bagge,  with  a' hollow  peeoe  or  stone  er 
wood  like  a  pipe :  then  when  they  please  they  make  pouder  of  It,  and  then  pat 
it  in  one  of  the  ends  of  the  said  comet  or  pipe,  and  laving  a  cole  of  fire  upon 
it,  at  the  other  ende  sucke  so  long,  that  they  fill  their  bodies  fid!  of  smoke,  till 
that  it  commeth  out  of  their  mouSi  and  nostoib,  even  as  out  of  the  tonneO  of  a 
chimney."    Hakluyt,  iii.  224.    It  was  used  copiously  in  Bfexko,  where  the 
natives  took  it,  not  only  in  smoke  at  the  mouth,  but  also  in  anulf  at  the  noae. 
**  In'order  to  smoke  it,  they  put  the  leaves  witii  the  gum  of  liquid  amber,  and 
other  hot  and  odorous  herbs,  into  a  little  pipe  of  wood  or  reed,  or  aome  otter 
more  valuable  substance.    They  received  the  smoke  by  sacking  the  pipe  and 
shutting  the  nostrils  with  their  fingers,  so  that  it  might  pass  by  Che  teeath 
more  easily  towards  the  lungs."    It  was  such  a  luxui^,  that  the  huds  of  Mexico 
were  accustomed  to  compose  themselves  to  sleep  with  iL    Clavlguo  [1.  439.] 
says,  *'  IbbOfCeo  is  a  name  taken  from  the  Haitine  language.*' 


>» 


NoTKXVm.    p.  106. 

Manteo  and  Wanchese  accompanied  Bariow  to  Engtand  in  1584,  and  return- 
ed to  Virginia  with  governor  Lane  and  Sir  Richard  Oreenvifle  in  1586. — It  has 
been  thoudit  that  Manteo  could  not  come  over  with  governor  White  in  1587; 
but  of  the  Ukct  no  one  can  doubt,  after  seeing  the  original  account  of  the  voyage. 
Both  accounts  may  be  true ;  for  Manteo  may  have  gone  a  second  time  to  Eng- 
land, and  returned  afterward  with  White.  The  Journal  of  Grreenvilks's  vmge 
renders  this  probable ;  for  it  sajrs  that  Manteo  <*  came  aboord  the  Admiral!  **  a 
short  time  before  Greenville's  return  to  England  in  August,  1585.  Mr.  Boxman 
[Hist  Maryland,  91.]  erred  with  other  writers  in  supposing  that "  Manteo  eame 
to  captain  white's  colonv,  on  their  first  arrival,  1587,  and  gave  them  some 
information  of  the  loss  of  the  fifteen  men  left  by  Greenville."  Soon  after  the 
arrival  of  the  second  colony  at  "  Hatoraska "  m  1587,  the  Journal  says,  that 
**  Master  Stafford  and  20  of  our  men  passed  by  water  to  the  island  of  Croatoan, 
toith  Manteo,  who  had  his  mother  and  many  of  his  lunred  dwelling  in  that 
Island,  of  whom  wee  hoped  to  understand  some  newes  of  our  fifteene  men ;" 
that  "  Manteo,  their  country  man,  called  to  them  in  their  owne  language ; "  and 
that  what  they  did  learn  respecting  the  15  men,  they  "  understood  ol  the 
of  Croatoan."    Hakluyt. 
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Note  XL2L    p.  123. 

Or  8t  Cn^  Champlain  says,  *•  Ce  lieu  est  par  U  hauteur  da  45  degrez  unden 
de  latitude,  &  17  degrez  32  minutes  de  dolioaisou  de  las  Quide-aumont  En 
c^  endroit  y  fut  iait  rhabitation  en  I'an  1«04.  Voy.  liv.  1.  e.  2.  Of  Port  Royal 
Lescarbot  says,  tUs  port  contains  8  leagues  of  dwuit,  beside  tiie  river  of 
L'JSquiUe.  To  this  place  BfL  de  Poutrincourt  intended  to  retire  with  his  family, 
**and  there  to  estabttsh  Uie  Christian  and  French  name.*'  He  *'made  the 
▼oyage  into  these  parts  with  some  men  of  good  sort,  not  to  winter  there,  but  as 
it  were  to  seeke  out  his  seate,  and  find  out  a  land  that  might  like  him :  which 
he  having  done,  had  no  need  to  sojourn  there  any  longer.'*  Purchas.  He  ac^ 
coidingly  embarked  with  his  company  for  France,  leaving  his  military  implements 
in  the  care  of  De  Moots,  in  token  of  his  determination  to  return.    Lescarbott 

c  S. M.  du  Pont  staid  at  St  Croix  for  the  time  he  had  agreed  upon,  in 

which,  if  he  should  have  no  news  from  France,  lie  might  return  with  his  com- 
pany. I>espairing  of  succour,  he  was  ready  to  sail,  when  M.  du  Pont,  sumamed 
Grav^,  arrived  from  Honfleur  with  a  company  of  about  40  men.  Soon  after  his 
arrival,  the  whole  of  his  company,  with  that  of  De  Monts,  removed  from  St 
Croix  to  Port  Royal.  The  stores,  which  had  been  deposited  at  St.  Croix,  were 
removed  across  the  bay,  but  the  buiidlnp  were  left  standing.  New  houses 
were  erected  at  the  mouth  of  die  river  L^quiUe,  which  runs  mto  the  bason  of 
Port  Royal ;  and  here  the  people  and  stores  were  lodged.  The  winter  had  been 
severe ;  aH  <he  people  had  beien  sick ;  36  had  cBed,  and  40  only  were  left  aUve. 
As  aoon  as  these  were  recovered,  De  Bfonts  soui^  a  comfortable  station  in  a 
warmer  dimate.  He  sailed  along  the  coast  to  Penobscot,  Kennebeck,  Caseo, 
Baco,  and  ultimately  to  Malebarre,  which  ¥ras  at  that  time  the  French  name  of 
Cape  Cod ;  but  the  natives  appeaiina;  numerous  and  unfriencUv,  and  his  com* 
pany  being  smaU,  he  returned  to  St  Croix,  and  then  to  Port  Royal,  where  be 
found  X>upont  in  a  ship  from  France,  with  supplies  and  a  leinforoement  of  40 
men.  Having  pul  his  al&irs  into  good  order,  he  embarked  for  France  in  Sep- 
tember, 1606,  leaving  Dupont  as  his  lieutenant,  with  Champlain  and  Champdore» 
to  perfect  the  settlement,  and  explore  the  country.   Lescarbot    Belknap. 

Note  XX.    p.  141. 

Sir  W.  Moirsoir,  a  contemporary,  who  received  his  iolbrmation  '*  from  the 
moutii  of  ihe  master  that  came  home  from  Hudson,"  says,  that  "  the  entrance 
[into  the  Straits]  was  in  68  degrees ; "  that "  they  ran  in  that  height  200  leagues, 
and  finding  the  atreight,  which  was  40  leagues  over,  to  run  south,  they  followed 
that  southeriy  course,  making  account  it  would  bring  them  into  the  South 
Sea ;  '*  that  **  here  they  ran  WO  leagues  more,  till  they  found  the  water  too 
shallow  and  unpassable ;  *'  that  "  diey  wintered  in  an  island  in  62  degrees, 
where  in  the  whole  winter  they  saw  but  one  man,  who  came  to  them  but 
twice ; "  that  "  this  Savage  was  doathed  in  skins,  and  his  arrows  forked  with 
iron ; "  and  that  '*  this  attempt  of  Hudson  has  given  us  knowledge  of  400  leagnes 
fiirther  than  was  ever  known  before."  The  same  author  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  iron  of  the  Indian,  who  visited  Hudson,  *'  shewed  manifestly,  he  used  to 

trade  with  Christians."    Naval  Tracts  in  ChurchiO,  iu.  430,  433. ^Widdn  Uie 

straits  Hudson  ^ve  names  to  several  places.  Desire  Provokes,  The  Isle  of 
God's  mercy,  Pnnce  Henry's  Cape,  King  James*  Cape,  Queen  Ann's  Cape,  fcc* 
Hanis.  He  sailed  800  leagues  west  in  those  straits,  and  on  the  2d  of  August 
(1610)  came  to  a  narrower  passage,  having  two  headlands ;  fliat  on  the  south 
he  called  Cape  Wostenholme,  the  opposite  one  on  the  northwest,  Digges's 
Island.  Throu^  this  narrow  passage  he  passed  into  the  Bay,  which  has  ever 
since  borne  his  name.  Having  saileid  above  100  leagues  south  into  this  hay,  he 
imprudently  resolved  to  winter  in  the  most  southern  part  of  it,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  pursuing  his  discoveries  in  the  spring.  On  the  3d  of  November  hie 
ship  was  drawn  up  in  a  small  creek,  where  he  providentially  found  a  supply  of 
provisions.  When  the  spring  arrived,  he  was  unable  to  induce  the  natives  to 
come  to  him,  and  was  therefore  necessitated  to  abandon  the  enterprise.    With 
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tean  in  his  esres  he  distiflmted  to  hit  men  all  the  breed  be  had  left  In  6rfi 
extremity  he  hud  let  fidl  threatening  wotds  of  setting  some  of  his  men  od  shore; 
and  now  a  few  of  die  sturdiest  of  them,  who  had  before  been  mutinous,  entered 
his  cabin  in  the  idj^L  and  tying  his  aims  behind  him,  pat  him  into  the  boat 
Kog.  Britan.  Jtti,  HuDSoir.  The  suivivon  of  Hudson's  company  having 
reaped  London,  made  report  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  one  of  tiie  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  and  owners  of  tiie  ship,  who,  not  havinrheiard  from  them 
for  needy  a  yeu  and  a  half,  had  beUeyed  them  lost  "  fiudaon's  penonal 
finalities  and  virtues,  displayed  during  his  four  voyages,  at  times  which  were 
calculated  to  tiy  character,  will  ever  be  contemplated  with  adndretloo  and 

C'  rare;  but  to  the  dtisens  of  the  State  of  New  Yoxk,  the  dmiacter  of  this 
ic  navigator  will  be  peculiarty  the  theme  of  eulodnm,  and  his  mytfwtuncs 
the  subject  of  regret"  Yates  and  Moulton,  Hist  N.  Toxk,  i.  290.  For  a  foil 
account  of  Hudson  and  his  Discoveries  on  Hudson  or  Nordi  River,  see  a  <*  Dis- 
courw  designed  to  commemorate  the  Discoveiy  of  New  Yoik  by  Hemr  Hudson ; 
delivered  before  the  New  Yoric  Historical  Society,  September  4th,  1800,  befaig 
the  Completion  of  die  Second  Centuiy  since  mat  Event^  By  Rer.  Sunn 
Miller,  D.D.  of  New  YoHe.  Published  in  vol.  i.  of  CoDectfons  of  the  N.  Yoik 
Historical  Society. 

Note  XXL    p.  159. 

It  is  not  so  Aflieult  to  find  proo6  in  support  of  the  text,  as  it  is  to  select 
them.  They  may  be  seen  in  Morton's  Extracts  from  the  Recoids  of  the  Kist 
Clnirch  in  Plymouth,  in  Hazard's  CoUections,!840--878;  N.  Eng.  Memorial, 
18—21 ;  Mather's  Magnalia,  b.  I.  c  2 ;  Prince's  N.  Eng.  Annals,  a.  d.  1S17 ; 
Hutchmson,  i.  8 ;  Belknap's  Biography,  .A^.  Ronnrsoir.  The  motfves  asrigned 
by  some  English  writers  for  tM  removal  of  the  Puritans  from  Lcjrden,  it  is 
easily  conceived,  ndgfat  have  been  readUy  admitted,  vridiout  critical  mquiiy,  by 
the  advocates  for  the  English  hierarchy,  two  centuries  aco  f  bat  it  was  faaidly 
to  be  expected  that  writera,  of  our  own  age,  should  copy  me  furious  refnesm* 
tations  of  those  eariy  times  into  die  pages  of  sober  histoiy.  Iiie  historian  who 
tells  us,  that  die  Piuitans  removed  irom  Leyden  into  the  American  wildemeas, 
because  they  were  <*  obscure  and  unperiecuted,"  must  not  enect  to  be  be> 
lieved.  I  endeavoured  to  assign,  in  the  text,  the  true  causes  of  dmt  removal ; 
and  have  nothing  to  subjoin,  but  an  expression  of  regret,  that  the  misrepresen- 
tations of  foreign  writers,  on  this  and  the  succeeding  article,  have  been  trans- 
cribed into  the  woric  of  a  very  respectable  hbtorian  ofour  own  country. 

The  character  andprinciples  of  Bfr.  Robinson  and  his  Society  seem  not  yet 
to  be  fully  known.  The  reverend  John  Roaursoir  was  a  man  of  learning,  of 
piety,  and  of  Catholicism.  At  first,  indeed,  he  fevoured  the  rigid  separation 
from  the  church  of  England ;  but,  siter  his  removal  to  Holland,  **  he  vias  con- 
vinced of  his  mistake,  and  became,  ever  after,  more  moderate  in  his  sentiments 
respecting  separation."  Baylie,  who  was  zealously  opposed  both  to  the  Brown- 
ists  and  Independents,  allows,  that  **  Mr.  Robinson  was  a  man  of  excellent 
parts,  and  the  most  learned,  polished,  and  modest  spirit,  as  ever  separated  from 
the  church  of  England ;  that  he  mined  the  ri^d  separation ;  and  that  he  was  a 

Srincipal  overthrower  of  the  Brownists."  See  Prince,  p.  ii.  sect.  1 ;  CoD. 
fass.  Hist  Soc.  iv.  188 — 140 ;  Belknap,  Bios.  Art,  Robinsoit  ;  Modieim,  v. 
881.  c.  21 ;  and  Robinson's  Lawfrilness  of  heanng  of  the  ministera  of  the  church 
of  England. 

Agsunst  the  concessions  of  enemies,  however,  and  the  demonstrations  of 
friends,  the  Puritans  of  Leyden  and  of  New  England  have,  to  our  OH-n  day, 
been  represented  as  Brownists ;  that  is,  the  followers  of  Robert  Brown,  a 
sectary,  whose  principles  were,  in  many  respects,  very  exceptionable,  in  the 
view  of  all  sober  Christians,  and  who  at  length  abandoned  them  himself,  and 
conformed  to  the  church  of  England.  Mr.  Robinson,  who  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  say  what  were  his  own  principles,  has  explicitiy  declared  tbem,  in  **  A  just 
and  necessary  Apoloeie  of  certain  Christians  no  Icsse  contumeliously  than  com- 
monly called  Brownists  or  Barrowists."  This  Apolo^  professes  ''  before  God 
and  men,  that  such  is  our  accord  in  the  case  of  religion  vntii  the  Dutch  Re- 
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feimed  Chnrchet  at  tiiat  we  are  ready  to  aabecilbe  to  an  and  eveiie  artide  of 
&ith  in  the  same  church,  as  thev  are  lajd  hi  &e  Haimony  of  Confearions  of 
Faith,  published  in  their  name ;  '*  with  the  exception  of  '*  one  only  partide ; " 
which  was  an  allowance  of  the  Apoeiyphal  books  to  be  read  in  churches.  On 
examining  the  Dutch  [Bekic]  Confession  of  Faith  in  the  <<  Harmonia  Con- 
fessionum,"  I  find  it  to  be  the  same  in  Latin,  which,  translated  into  English, 
now  constitutes  a  part  of  *'  The  Constitution  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Chivch 
fai  tiie  United  States  of  America."  It  casentiaHy  agrees,  in  its  doetrine$,  with 
<he  Church  of  En^^and. 

In  preference  to  all  other  authorities,  the  impartial  inquirer  is  referred  to  die 
original  worlc  of  Robinson,  written  at  Leyden.  A  copy  of  it  is  in  the  Prince 
CoUection,  deposited  in  the  Libraiy  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
It  is  entitled :  "  Apologia  Justa  et  iMecessaria  Quorundam  Christianorum,  eque 
contumeliose  ac  communiter  dictorum  BrotoniBtarum  tive  Bcarrounstarum, 
Per  Johannem  Robinsonum  Anglo  Leidensem  suo  et  Eccleaie  nomine,  cui  prae- 
figitur."  1619.  Of  this  woric  the  learned  Hoombeck,  in  his  '«  Sununa  Contro- 
versiarum,*'  1. 10.  sajs :  **  Apoloziam  edidit  suo,  et  Ecdesie  sue  nomine,  a. 
ciclacxix.  que  legitur  Latind,  £  An^cd,  recuse  pridem  a.  cIoIacxjLiy.  dlena 
qam  a  theologis  omnibus  seri6  expendatur."  By  this  Apology  it  appears,  mat, 
in  regard  to  the  rule  of  fidth,  they  entirely  disclaimed  human  anOiority,  and 
distinctly  maintained  the  ri|dit  of  every  man  to  judge  of  tiie  sense  of  the  Scrip- 
tures for  himself,  of  trying  doctrines  by  them,  and  of  worshipping  according  to 
bis  apprdiension  of  tliem.  In  rmrd  to  the  doctrines  of  reftpon  and  flie  sacra- 
ments, thev  bettered  the  doctrinal  articles  of  tiie  Church  of  Eniland,  as  well  as 
of  tiie  Rerormed  churches  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  the  PauUinate,  Geneva, 
Switaerland,  and  tiie  United  Provinces,  to  be  acreeable  to  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
and  aUowed  all  die  pious  members  of  these  oiurches  communion  with  tiiem, 
differing  firom  them  only  in  matters  purely  ecclesiastical.  Of  their  ecclesiastical 
polity  the  Apoloc^  S^^es  a  full  and  ludd  account  It  essentiaDy  accords  with 
that  which  was  afterward  recognised  by  the  pastors  and  churches  of  New  Eng- 
land in  die  Cambridge  Platform.    See  Note  XXVII. 

A  fun  view  of  this  subject  belongs  to  Ecdesiastical  History.  Hie  testimony 
of  Hodieim  [v.  p.  ii.  c  2.]  to  the  general  character  andprindples  of  the  MdC' 
pendents  (as  diey  were  at  first  caDed)  is  i^ibjoined.  <*  llie  Bida>endeni$  were 
much  more  commendable  dian  the  BrowtMU  in  two  respects.  They  surpassed 
diem  both  in  die  moderation  of  their  sentiments,  and  the  order  of  their  discipline. 
They  did  not,  like  Bnowir,  pour  fordi  bitter  and  uncharitable  invectives  against 
die  churches  diat  were  governed  by  rules  entirely  different  from  theirs,  nor 
pronounce  them,  on  that  account,  unworthy  of  the  Christian  name.  On  the 
contraiT,  thoi^  they  considered  dieir  own  form  of  ecdMiastical  government 
as  of  (uvine  institution,  and  as  originally  introduced  by  the  authoriW  of  the 
aposties,  nay  by  the  aposdes  themselves,  yet  they  had  candour  and  charity 
enough  to  acknowledge,  that  true  reli^on  and  solid  piety  might  flourish  in  those 
communities,  which  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops,  or  the  government 
of  synods  and  presbyteries.'* 

NoteXXIL    p.  167. 

The  earlv  historians  agree  in  the  (act,  but  not  in  the  Hme  of  the  Plague 
among  the  Indians.  Some  of  them  say,  it  was  three  or  four  years  before  th*e 
first  arrival  of  die  English  at  Plymouth ;  some,  that  it  was  two  or  three ;  while 
others  place  it  in  1619,  the  year  preceding  the  arrival.  See  Morton's  Memorial, 
51 ;  Coll.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  iv.  108  \.  Johnson's  Wonderworldng  Providence, 
b.  1.  c.  8.  Mather's  Magnalia,  b.  1.  7.  Neal,  N.  Eng.  i.  c.  8.  I.  Mather's 
Discourse  concerning  Comets.  Prince,  from  Gorges  und  governor  Bradford, 
sa3rs  "  [January,  1617],  This  winter  and  the  spring  ensuing,  a  great  plague 
befals  the  natives  in  New  England ;  which  wasteth  them  exceedingly ;  ana  so 
many  thousands  of  them  die,  mat  the  living  are  not  able  to  bury  them,  and  their 
skulls  and  bones  remain  above  ground  at  the  places  of  their  habitations  for 
several  years  after."  It  may  have  '*  commenced  and  r^ged  in  difierent  places 
at  di£ferent  times."    See  Davis,  in  Morton,  62«— Johnson  says,  the  plague  was 
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ia  <«  the  tummer  «fler  the  blaiiiig  starre,"  which  waf  aeeo  aboirt  thrse  hoai 
above  the  hoiixoo  **  for  tibe  apace  of  80  sleeptf"  or  days,  aiid  wbSeh  led  the 
Indiana  to  •*  expect  atiange  tfainga  to  follow."  Dr.  L  Mather  aays»  ^  the  finnth 
and  last  comet,  appearing  this  year  ri618],  was  that  which  all  ihm  earth  looked 
upon  with  aitoniflhment.  It  wac  fiiat  iaken  notice  of  November  24th,  and 
continued  to  January  24th,  for  the  nace  of  60  daya.  There  are  eome  now 
living  [1683]  who  remember  thia  bfaoing  itar.  Quickly  atter  tbeee  biasing 
atara,  God  aent  the  plague  amongat  the  Indiana  here  in  New  Eog^and."  Thif 
last  was  probably  the  remaricable  comet  mentioned  by  Alstedius,  in  Theaauns 
Chron.  314,  493 :  '*  £od.  anno  [1618]  et  aeq.  fulget  horribiha  cometa  meose 
Novembfl,  Decembri,  et  Januario." 

Note  XXHI.    p.  174. 

A  spxciMXN  of  the  pariiamentaiy  debate  on  the  bill  for  ^  raetiahit  of  die 
inordinate  use  of  tobacco,  wiO  give  an  idea  of  the  whole. 

**  Mr.  Caiy :— To  banish  tobacco  generally,  and  to  help  Viiglnla  by  other 
means. 

8ir  £d¥Fard  Sackyyle: — ^Fit  for  ua  to  study  a  way  for  ua  to  enrich  e«  ewn 
etate.  JSmar  meipit  a  $eip$o.  We  make  treaties  for  our  own  good,  and  not  for 
heir's  with  whom  we  treat  [Brferring  to  Spam], 

SirJ.Perrot;---NottobanishaUtobaeco,  in  respect  of  Virginia  and  the  Srawr 
ilea.    To  give  them  some  lime ;  else  oveitiiroweth  the  plaotation. 

Mr.  Soudtor  :•— Loveth  England  better  than  Virginia.  A  great  hurt  to  al  dhe 
atate  of  our  kingdom.    To  contribute  rather  to  Viiginia  otherwise. 

Mr.  Ferrar:— Not  fit  to  banish  all;  yet  now  4000  Engliah  live  these,  who 
have  no  means  as  yet  to  live  on. 

Sir  George  Moore :— To  divide  the  question :  lat.  Whether  to  banish  foiei|pB ; 
Sdhr.  For  our  own  dominions. 

Sir  Guy  Pabnes :— That  tobacco  hindreth  all  the  kingdom  hi  health  and  etliar> 
wise.    To  banish  all. 

SirH.  Poole:— Against  all  in  general:— To  pull  fit  up  by  die  loetk  To  help 
Vininla  otherwise. 

Wir  J.  Horsey :— Thought  not  to  apeak  of  dtis  vfle  weed.  Whso  he  fiiat  m 
pariiament-man,  this  vile  weed  not  known.  Thousands  have  died  of  thia  vile 
weed.  Abhorretb  it  the  more,  because  the  kin^  disliketh  it  ProhifaitBd  to  be 
used  in  ale  houses.    No  good  ground  for  Virginia.    To  banish  al.*' 

It  was  in  vain  that  parliament  discouraged  the  use  of  this  vile  weed.  In  vain 
king  James  assured  his  subjects,  that  the  smokin^^  of  it  was  a  custom  loathsome 
to  ue  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the  brain,  and  dangerous  to  the  lungs. 
Opposition  made  proselytes;  and  the  united  influence  of  fasliion  and  habit  ex- 
tended the  practice  through  the  kingdom. 

Note  XXIV.    p.  184.  >. 

Most  historians  of  the  West  Indies  affirm,  that  the  English  and  French  took 
possession  of  this  island  the  same  day ;  "  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  first  landing 
of  Warner  and  his  associates  happened  two  years  before  the  arrival  of  D'Esnam- 
buc."  Edwards,  W.  Indies,  b.  3.  c.  4.  It  is  admitted  by  De  Tertre,  that 
D*Esnambuc  did  not  leave  France  until  1625.  The  French  commissionerB, 
following  his  authority,  say,  '*  les  Francois  &  les  Ang^ois  arriverent  en  m^me 
temps  k  Saint  Christopbe  en  1625."  Mem.  de  rAmerique,  i.  xv.  The  Spaniards 
aeon  drove  both  these  colonies  out  of  the  island.  The  English  returned,  and 
possessed  themselves  of  the  largest  and  most  fertile  quarter ;  the  Frendi  le- 
tumed,  and  left  a  small  colony  in  another  part  But  the  most  adventurous  of 
the  French  went  in  quest  of  new  places,  and,  after  various  fortune,  made  set- 
tlements  in  Martinico  and  Guadaloupe.  The  English  planters  becoming  in  a 
very  short  time  too  numerous  for  their  moietv  of  the  island,  tfiey  from  uence 
soon  after  gradually  peopled  and  planted  the  isles  of  Berbuda,  Montseirat,  and 
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BvlNidoef.  AndeitaOy  a.  d.  162d>-Iii  IMS,  8ir  ThomM  Wafoer  tiid  tbovl 
100  EogUslmten,  many  of  whom  weie  oM  planters  of  8t  Chiiatopliar'a,  aeCMi 
at  Nevis.  There  were  that  year  at  the  island  of  St  Clnistopher  about  10  sail  of 
Engttsh,  French,  and  Ptitch  ships.  The  natives,  ^ving  done  much  misdiief 
among  the  French,  were  entirely  expelled  from  tlie  island.  Anderson,  ii.  SS8« 
Smith,  Virg.  eontin.  c.  25,  27.  Unir.  Hist  zli.  267.  The  English  were  the  fint  to 
make  sugar  at  St.  Christopher's,  in  1648.  The  French  and  English  in  the  West 
India  isttlids  had  before  applied  themselves  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  only ) 
aAerwinl,  to  Indigo  and  cotton :  **  ils  ne  s'appliquoient  qu'au  tahac,  ensuite  k 
nndigp  li  ca  cotton."    Labat,  Nouv.  Yoy.  ill.  888. 

Note  XXV.    p.  199. 

Thk  prevention  of  the  coming  of  Mr.  Robinson  and  his  congregation  to 
New  E^Bgland  is  believed,  by  those  who  hav«  been  most  conversant  with  our 
early  hisionr,  to  be  here  ascribed  to  the  trae  cause.  Such  was  the  belief  of 
President  StUes,  who  made  large  collections  for  an  Ecclesiastical  Historjr,  which 
he  in  part  composed.  His  opinion  on  this  subject,  as  expressed  in  his  MSS. 
was  suomiarily  this.  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  others  were  at  this  time  de- 
termined, that  New  EngUnd  should  be  settled  under  episcopacy ;  and  thouf^ 
they  would  allow  and  encourage  people  to  settle  here,  they  were  unwilling  t^ 
any  puritan  ministers  should  accompany  them.  The  bbhops  had  prevent^  the 
crown  from  granting  liberty  to  the  petitioners  from  Leyden ;  and  it  was  ac- 
counted a  great  matter,  in  1621,  to  obtain  a  cautious  allowance  of  indulgence 
under  the  authority  of  the  president  and  council  for  the  aflairs  of  New  England. 
But  Uiey  took  great  care  to  obstruct  so  important  a  man  as  Bfr.  Robinson — a 

great  man,  and  father  of  the  Independents. -Mt.  Robinson's  own  judgment 

m  the  case  is  thus  expressed,  in  a  letter  to  elder  Brewster,  dated  at  Leyden, 
December  20th,  1623:  *<  Respecting  deferring  of  our  desired  transportation 
(which  I  called  desired,  rather  than  hoped  for)  ...  we  must  dispose  the  ad- 
venturers into  three  parts,  and  of  them  five  or  six  (as  I  conceive)  are  absolutely 
bent  for  us  above  others ;  other  &ye  or  six  are  our  bitter  professed  adversaries ; 
the  rest,  being  the  body,  I  conceive  to  be  honestly  minded,  and  loving  also 
towards  us  *,  yet  such  as  have  others,  namely  tiie  forward  preachers,  nearer  unto 
them  than  us,  and  whose  course,  so  far  as  there  is  any  difference,  they  would 
niber  advance  than  our's.  Now  what  a  hank  these  men  have  over  the  profe^ 
sors  you  know ;  and  I  persuade  myself,  that  for  me  they  of  all  others  are 
unwiuing  I  should  be  transported,  espedally  such  as  have  an  eye  diat  way 
themselves  .  .  .  and  for  those  adversaries,  if  they  have  but  .half  their  will  to 
their  malice,  they  will  stop  my  course  when  they  see  it  intended." — Sherley,  it 
appears,  who  was  one  of  the  ^venturers,  incurred  the  ill  will  of  his  associates 
by  favouring  the  removal.  "  The  sole  cause,"  he  observed,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Plymouth  people  in  1627,  "  why  the  greater  part  of  the  adventurers  malign  me, 
was,  that  I  would  not  side  with  them  against  you  and  the  coming  over  of  the 
Leyden  people."  See  Hazard,  Coll.  i.  878 ;  Cotton's  Account  of  Plymoutfi 
Church  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iv.  109,  and  citations  from  Winslow  and  Brad- 
ford in  Prince,  1621—1628.  The  only  solution  of  the  sinplar  fact,  that  the 
PIvroouth  people  remained  for  so  many  years  without  a  minister,  is — that  their 
alrectionate  and  beloved  pastor  cherished  the  desire,  and  they,  the^expectation» 
of  his  coming  to  America,  until  his  deaUi. 

Note  XXVL    p.  305. 

TiTB  MS.  paper,  supposed  by  the  Editor  to  have  been  "  written,  probably,  by 
Winthrop,"  assigns  the  following  reasons  for  a  law  against  the  custom  of  drink- 
ing healths:  '*  (1.)  Such  a  law  as  tends  to  the  suppressing  of  a  vain  custom 
(quatenus  it  so  doth)  is  a  wholesome  law.  This  law  doth  so, — ergo.  Tlie 
minor  is  proved  thus :  1.  Every  empty  and  ineffectual  representation  of  serious 
things  in  a  way  of  vanity.  But  this  custom  is  such :  for  it  is  intended  to  hold  forth 
love  and  wishes  of  health,  which  are  serious  thmgs,  by  drinking,  which,  neither 
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iiiteiiatitreiioriise,Uitabletoefieet;  forititlookadatMameraeompliiiMnl^ 
and  is  not  taken  aa  an  argument  of  loye,  which  on^  to  be  imfeignfid^  cigo. 
2.  To  employ  ttie  creatoie  out  of  its  natural  use,  without  wanant  of  anthoatjTf 
neceaaity,  or  conveniency,  is  a  way  of  vanity.  But  this  custom  dodi  eo  eigo. 
(2.)  Such  a  law  as  fireea  a  man  from  frequent  and  needless  temptations  to  &- 
aemble  love  &e.  (quatenus  it  so  doth)  is  a  wholesome  law.  But  this  dodi  so— 
ergo.*'   Wintfarop,  i.  87. — ^At  the  general  court  in  1689,  *'  an  order  was  made  to 

aMish  that  vain  custom  of  drinking  one  to  another."    lb.  824. Camden  saya^ 

the  English,  who  of  all  the  Northern  nations  had  been  the  least  addifited  to 
drinking,  and  were  renowned  for  sobriety,  learned  this  pernicious  custom^  tte 
Beleic  w^.    Having  related  a  ridiculous  duel  [DueUum  ridiadum\  between 

*  a  military  officer  and  the  second  of  a  commander  in  chief  who  was  not  allowed 

by  the  laws  to  fight  in  person,  he  takes  occasion  to  mention  the  Belgic  ori^  of 

••  drinifadng  healths,  and  the  first  restraint  of  this  custom  in  England,  by  law,  m  his 

time.  **  Quomodo  Thomas  Epirotarum  ductor  Norrisium  ad  singolare  certamen 
hoc  tempore  provocavit,  et  Roraus  WUUcam  ejus  Yicaiius  conditionem  acoe- 
I^t,  ciim  ipsi  supremo  duci  per  leges  militares  non  liceret,  nescio  an  ^aemoian- 
dum:  ciim  tantununodo,  utroque  exercitu  spectante,  aKquandiu  conflixerint^ 
et  neutro  leso,  haustis  plenis  poculis  comiter  discesaerinL  Hoc  tamco  non 
pretereundum,  Aiislos  qui  ex  omnibus  Septentrionalibus  centibus  minmi!^  fo- 
eiant  bibaces,  et  ob  sobiietatem  laudad,  ex  ms  Belgids  bdhs  didictase  JmrntM^^ 
potu  se  proluere,  et  aliorum  saluti  propimindo  suam  affligere.  Adeoq;  jam 
inde  ebrietatis  vitium  per  universam  gentem  proserpAt,  ut  legum  aeveritata 
nostro  tempore  primimi  fiierit  cohibitum.*'  Annales,  EBz.  Anglis  Begioa. 
▲.  D.  1581. 

Note  XXVII.    p.  2ia 

For  the  principles  and  usages  of  the  Congregational  Churches,  see  Cotton's 
Power  of  the  Keys,  Hooker's  Survey  of  the  Sum  of  Church  Discipline*  Norton's 
Answer  to  Questions  of  Apollonius  concerning  Church  Government,  Camiuite 
Platform,  I.  Mather's  Order  of  the  Gospel,  professed  and  practised  In^  me 
Churches  of  Christ  in  New  England,  Results  of  Three  Synods  hdd  in  Irasa- 
chusetts,  Davenport* 8  Power  of  Congregational  Churches,  Mather's  Mapnalia, 
b.  6.  Ratio  Disipline  Fratrum  Nov-Anglorum,  I.  Chauncy's  Divine  Institution 
of  Congrepitiooal  Churches,  Ministry,  and  Ordinances,  I.  Mather's  Apology  for 
the  Liberties  of  the  Churches  in  New  England,  Neal's  Ifistoiy  of  New  Eneland, 
and  Histoiy  of  the  Puritans,  Hutchinson's  Massachusetts,  i.  c  4.  and  Stilea^ 
Christian  Union.. 

Note  XXVm.    p.  224. 

Thcsx  arbitrary  measures,  contemplated  before,  but  soon  checked,  are  as- 
cribed to  the  influence  of  the  enemies  of  the  colony,  then  in  England.  By  an 
arrival  from  London  in  May,  1633,  governor  Winthirop  was  informed,  that  Sir 
Christopher  Gardiner,  and  Thomas  Morton,  and  Philip  Ratcliffe,  who  had  ren- 
dered themselves  obnoxious  to  the  govenunent  of  Massachusetts,  and  left  the 
country  under  the  opprobrium  of  punishment,  petitioned  to  the  king  and  councQ 
against  the  colony,  and  that  fliey  were  urged  on  by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gor^^es,  and 
captain  M^n,  who  had  begun  a  plantation  at  Pascataqua,  and  were  amiing  to 
procure  the  general  government  oi  New  England  for  their  agent  here.  The 
petitions  are  said  to  have  contained  many  false  accusations,  and  some  misrepre- 
sentations. They  accused  the  colonists  of  intending  to  cast  off  allegiance,  and 
to  be  wholly  separate  from  the  church  and  laws  of  England ;  and  the  ministers 
and  people  of  railing  against  the  state,  the  church,  and  the  bbhops.  To  dieae 
accusations  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Humphry,  and  Mr.  Ciadock,  then  in 
England,  delivered  in  to  the  council  an  answer  in  writing,  which,  with  the 
statement  of  Sir  Thomas  Fermin,  one  of  the  council,  procured  a  dismissal  with 
a  favourable  order  for  the  defendants.  Winthrop  wrote  in  his  Journal  (Biay, 
1638) :  **  The  king  said,  he  would  have  them  severely  punished  who  did  abuse 
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faifl  governor  and  the  plantation;**  that  the  defendants  "for  encouragement 
were  assured  from  some  of  the  council,  that  his  majesty  did  not  intend  to 
impose  the  ceremonies  upon  us,  for  that  it  was  considered,  that  it  was  the 
freedom  from  such  things  that  made  people  come  over  to  us ;  and  it  was  credibly 
informed  to  the  council,  that  this  country  would  in  time  be  very  beneficial  to 
England  for  masts,  cordage,  &c.  if  the  Sound  should  be  debarred.**  Winthrop 
says,  that  Gardiner,  Morton,  and  Ratcliffe  "  had  been  punished  here  for  their 
misdemeanors.**  Their  influence,  doubtless,  contributed  to  the  arbitrary  mea- 
sures of  1634. 

Not*  XXIX.    p.  228, 

The  satisfaction  made  to  Plymouth  by  the  Dorchester  setUers  was  £50, 
40  acres  of  meadow,  and  a  large  tract  of  upland.  Winthrop,  i.  181.  Trumbull, 
Conn.  i.  66.  Harris,  Account  of  Dorchester,  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ix.  158. 
The  first  governor  Wolcott  of  Connecticut,  in  a  Memoir  which  he  wrote  for 
president  Clap,  says :  "  The  meadow  where  this  frame  stood,** — referring, 
doubtless,  to  the  Plymouth  Trading  house  noticed  in  1633, — "  is  to  thb  day 
caDed  The  Plymouth  Meadow.**  winthrop  says,  "  The  Dorchester  men  set 
down  near  the  Plymouth  trading  house,  about  a  mile  above  the  Dutch;*' 
Stuyvesant  says,  "  a  good  shot  distance.**  Tradition  fixes  the  place  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Tunxis  with  the  Connecticut  in  Windsor,  which  is  5  or  6 
miles  above  where  the  Hirsse  of  Good  Hope  stood.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  M*Clure 
of  Windsor,  in  his  "  Settlement  and  Antiquities  of  Windsor,**  referring  to  the 
first  settlers  of  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethersfield,  says,  "  they  had  sent  some 
men  the  year  preceding  their  removal  to  make  the  purchase  of  the  natives, 
whom  tiiey  looked  upon  as  the  only  rightful  proprietors.**  Coll.  Mass.  Hist  Soc. 
V.  167. 

Governor  Bradford  of  Plymouth  gives  the  following  account  "  The  Dutch 
with  whom  we  had  formerly  converse  and  familiarity,  seeing  us  seated  in  a 
barren  quarter,  told  us  of  a  River,  called  by  them  Fresh  River,  which  they  often 
commended  to  us  for  a  fine  place  both  for  plantation  and  trade,  and  wished  us 
to  make  use  of  it ;  but  our  hands  being  mil  otherwise,  we  let  it  pass.  But 
afterwards  there  coming  a  company  of  Indians  into  these  parts,  who  were  driven 
thence  by  the  Pequents  [Pequots]  who  usurped  upon  them,  they  often  solicited 
us  to  go  thither,  and  we  should  have  much  trade,  especially  if  we  should  keep  a 
house  there.  .  .  .  We  began  to  send  that  way,  and  trade  with  the  natives.  We 
found  it  to  be  a  fine  place,  and  tried  divers  times,  not  without  profit ;  but  saw 
the  most  certainty  would  be  by  keeping  a  house  there.  .  .  .  These  Indians  not 
seeing  us  very  forward  to  build  there,  solicited  those  of  the  Massachusetts  in 
like  sort ;  for  their  end  was  to  be  restored  to  their  country  again ;  but  they  in 
the  Bay  being  but  lately  come,  were  not  fit  for  the  same.**  Referring  to  a  con- 
ference at  Boston  on  the  subject,  he  says,  **This  treaty  breaks  off*,  and  we 
come  away.  .  .  .  Those  [at  Pl3rmouth]  take  convenient  time  to  make  a  begin- 
ning there,  and  are  the  first  English  that  both  discovered  that  place  and  built  in 
the  same.  But  the  Dutch  begin  now  to  repent :  and  hearing  of  our  purpose 
and  preparation,  endeavour  to  prevent  us,  get  in  a  little  before  us,  make  a  slight 
fort,  and  plant  2  peeces  of  ordnance,  threatening  to  stop  our  passage.  But  we 
having  a  great  new  bark,  and  a  frame  of  a  house  &c.  .  .  ready,  Uiat  we  may 
have  a  defence  against  the  Indians  who  are  much  ofi*ended  that  we  bring  home 
and  restore  the  nght  Sachems  of  the  place  called  JVatawanut"  .  .  .  though 

challenged  by  the  Dutch  who  "  stood  by  their  ordnance  ready  fitted  &c 

pass  along,  and  the  Dutch  threaten  us  bard,  vet  they  shoot  not.  .  .  .  And  this 
was  our  first  entrance  there :  we  did  the  Dutch  no  wrong :  for  we  took  not  a  foot 
of  any  land  they  bought ;  but  went  to  the  place  above  them,  and  bought  that  tract 
of  land  which  oelonged  to  the  Indians  we  carried  with  us,  and  our  friends,  with 
whom  the  Dutch  had  nothing  to  do.'*     Prince,  434 — 436.     Morton,  1633. 

For  an  account  of  the  enterprising  man,  who  took  chaise  of  setting  up  the 
Plymouth  trading  house  on  Connecticut  river,  I  am  indeoted  to  Hon.  Judge 
Davis,  who,  unsolicited,  sent  me  "  Memoranda  **  relative  to  several  of  his  name 
at  Plymouth  and  the  vicinity  in  early  times ;  **  particularly  of  Lieutenant,  after- 
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wards  Major,  William  Holmes,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  conmderabfe 
eminence  and  force  of  character.  He  li^fed  at  Sdtuate,  and  died  at  Boston, 
1649,  without  any  &mi]y.*'  While  a  lieutenant,  '*  he  was  leader  for  the  Plym- 
outh people  in  taking  possession  of  territory  on  Connecticut  river,  16S3.  In 
1688  he  sold  his  house  and  gardeUt  south  side  of  High  street,  Pljnoaouth,  and 
lands  in  Duxbury.    His  Will  is  on  record  in  Plymouth  and  Boston.    It 


proved  in  November,  1649.  He  gives  a  plantation  in  Antieua  to  Mamret  and 
Mary  Holmes  (resident  on  that  island)  children  of  his  deceased  brother 
Thonuu  ;  *'  to  others  of  his  brother's  family,  in  London,  he  gives  his  lann  in 
Sdtuate,  "  if  they  should  come  to  New  England,  if  not,  then  to  Marsaret  and 
Mary  of  Antigua." — He  appears  to  have  served  in  the  Civil  Wars  in  England ; 
"  and  taught  me  colonists  tne  militaiy  exercise,  and  is  frequently  mentioDed  in 
that  time." 

Note  XXX.    p.  282. 

The  defence  of  Massachusetts  was  committed  to  Mr.  Winalow.  Hobbard, 
c.  65.  p.  502.  "  The  humble  Remonstrance  and  Petition,  [of  the  Governor  ol 
Massachusetts,]  in  way  of  answer  to  the  Petition  and  Declaration  of  8.  Gor- 
ton &c."  is  addressed  to  "  The  Honorable  Robert  eail  of  Warwick  Governor 
in  chief.  Lord  Admiral!,  and  other  the  Lords  and  Grentlemen,  Commissioners  for 
Forreigne  Plantations.*'  The  colonists  aclmowledge,  "  we  still  have  depend- 
ence upon  that  state  [England]  and  owe  allegiance  and  subjection  tfaeieanto 
according  to  our  Charter.  .  .  .  Our  care  and  endeavour,"  say  mey,  "  hath  been 
to  frame  our  Government  and  Administration  to  the  fundamental!  Rides  thereof 
so  far  as  the  different  condition  of  this  place  and  people,  and  the  best  light  we 
have  from  the  Word  of  God,  will  allow."  They  respectfully  ask  a  perusal  cf 
the  Papers  they  had  delivered  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Wins!ow»  in  which  were  in- 
cluded the  letters  of  Gorton,  and  ,his  Company,  by  which  **  will  appear  the 
wrongs  and  provocations  we  received  from  them,  and  our  long  patience  towards 
them,  till  they  became  our  professed  enemies,  wrought  us  disturbance,  and  at- 
tempted our  mine ;  in  which  case  (as  we  conceive)  our  Charter  gives  us  fidl 
power  to  deale  with  them  as  enemies  by  force  of  armes,  they  being  then  in  such 
place,  where  wee  could  have  no  ri^ht  from  them  bv  civil  Justii» :  which  the 
Commissioners  for  the  United  Colomes  finding,  and  the  necessity  of  calling  them 
to  an  account,  left  us  the  business  to  doe."  Concerning  the  baniumient 
of  Gorton,  they  say,  "as  we  are  assured  upon  good  grounds,  our  sentence 
upon  them  was  less  than  their  deserving,  so  (as  wee  conceive)  wee  had  suffi- 
cient autority,  by  our  Charter,  to  inflict  the  same,  having  full  and  absolute 
power  and  autori^  to  punish,  pardon,  rule,  goveme,  &c.  granted  us  therein." 
Their  denial  of  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  British  government  is  so  perfecdy  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  colonics  130  years  aflerwards,  as 
to  deserve  remembrance  :  *<  Their  appeals  we  have  not  admitted,r  being  assured 
they  cannot  stand  with  the  liberty  and  power  granted  to  us,  by  our  Charter, 
nor  will  be  allowed  bv  your  Honours,  who  well  know  it  will  be  destructive  to 
all  Government  both  in  the  honour  and  also  in  the  power  of  it,  if  it  should  be 
in  the  power  of  delinquents  to  evade  the  Sentence  of  Justice,  and  force  us  by 
appeal  to  follow  them  into  England,  where  the  evidences  and  circumstances  of 
fact  cannot  be  so  clearly  held  forth,  as  in  their  proper  place,  besides  the  insup- 
portable charges  we  must  be  at  in  the  prosecution  of  it" 

However  disorganizing  and  vexatious  may  have  been  the  conduct  of  Gorton 
and  his  adherents,  it  is  pleasing  to  find  men  of  the  first  character  in  England 
endeavouring  to  moderate  the  exercise  of  colonial  authority,  and  to  check  the 
current  of  popular  indignation.  The  commissioners  of  parliament,  in  1647,  sent 
letters  to  Massachusetts  colony  (in  reply  to  its  Remonstrance  and  Petition),  in 
which,  with  delicate  address,  they  at  once  paid  great  deference  to  the  just  ri^ts 
of  the  colony,  yet  stronglv  inculcated  the  toleration  of  those  who  had  once  been 
driven  into  exile.   Hazard,  Coll.  L  546 — 553.    Hubbard,  c.  55. 
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Note  XXXI.    p.  204. 

Tm  sumptuaiy  Law,  for  the  matter  and  style,  ia  a  curiosity.  The  court, 
lamenting  the  inefficacy  of  former  **  Declarations  and  Orders  against  excess  of 
apparel  l^th  of  men  and  women,"  proceed  to  observe :  "  We  cannot  but  to  our 
giief  take  notice,  that  intolerable  excess  and  bravery  hath  crept  in  upon  us,  and 
especially  among  people  of  mean  condition,  to  the  dishonour  of  God,  the  scandal 
of  our  profession,  the  consumption  of  estates,  and  altogether  unsuitable  to  our 
poverty.*'  They  "  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  matter  of  much  difficulty,  in  regard 
of  the  blindness  of  men's  minds,  and  the  stubbornness  of  their  wills,  to  set 
down  exact  rules  to  confine  all  sorts  of  persons ; "  yet  '*  cannot  but  account  it 
their  duty,  to  commend  unto  all  the  sober  and  moderate  use  of  those  blessings  " 
&c.  The  court  proceed  to  order,  that  no  person,  whose  visible  estate  shall  not 
exceed  the  true  and  indifferent  sum  of  £200  shall  wear  any  gold  or  silver  lace, 
or  gold  and  silver  buttons,  or  any  bone  lace  above  two  shillings  per  yard,  or  silk 
hoods  or  scarves,  on  the  penalty  of  10  shillings  for  every  such  oflence.  The 
law  authorizes  and  requires  the  select  men  of  every  town  to  take  notice  of  the 
apparel  of  any  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  assess  such  persons,  as  "  they  shall 
judge  to  exceed  their  rankes  and  abilities,  in  the  costliness  or  fashion  of  their 
apparel  in  any  respect,  especially  in  the  wearing  of  ribbands  and  great  boots," 
at  £200  estates,  according  to  the  proportion,  whic^  such  men  use  to  pay  to 
whom  such  apparel  is  smtable  and  allowed.  An  exception,  however,  is  made 
in  favour  of  public  officers  and  their  families,  and  of  those,  *'  whose  education 
and  employment  have  been  above  the  ordinary  degree,  or  whose  estates  have 
been  considerable,  though  now  decayed."  We  smue  at  the  simplicity  of  our 
forefathers ;  but  die  mother  country  had  set  an  example  of  similar  measures, 
effected  in  a  more  summary  manner.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  **  began 
in  England  long  tucks  and  rapiers,"  which  succeeded  the  sword  and  buckler ; 
**  and  ne  was  held  the  greatest  gallant,  that  had  the  deepest  ruffe,  and  longest 
rapier.  The  offence  unto  the  eye  of  the  one,  and  the  hurt  unto  the  life  of  the 
■ubject  that  came  by  the  other,  caused  her  majesty  to  make  proclamation  against 
them  both,  and  to  place  selected  grave  citizens  at  every  gate  to  cut  the  ruffes, 
and  breake  the  rapiers  points,  of  iQl  passengers  that  exceeded  a  yeard  in  length 
of  their  rapiers,  and  a  nayle  of  a  yard  in  depth  of  their  ruffes."  Stow's  Chroni- 
cle, 869. The  law  of  Massachusetts,  mentioned  above,  was  passed  during 

the  administration  of  governor  Endicot.  Two  years  before  (1649),  soon  after 
governor  Winthrop's  death,  "  Mr.  Endicot,  the  most  rigid  of  any  of  the  macis- 
trates,  being  governor,  he  joined  wiUi  the  other  in  an  association  against  long  hair." 
Their  Declaration  is  thus  introduced :  **  Forasmuch  as  the  wearing  of  long  hair, 
after  the  maimer  of  Ruffians  and  barbarous  Indians,  has  begun  to  invade  New 
England,  &c.  .  .  .  We  the  magistrates  who  have  subscribed  this  paper  (for  the 
shewing  of  our  own  innocency  in  this  behalf)  do  declare  and  manifest  our  dis- 
like and  detestation  against  the  wearing  of  such  long  hair,  as  against  a  thing 
uncivil  and  unmanly,  whereby  men  doe  deforme  themselves,  and  offend  sober 
and  modest  men,  and  doe  corrupt  good  manners,"  &c.    Hutchinson,  i.  152. 


NoTEXXXn.    p.  208. 

Or  the  500  men  to  be  provisionally  raised  against  the  Dutch, 

Massachusetts  was  to  send  (commanders  included)  883 

Plymouth 60 

Connecticut 65 

New  Haven 42 

500 
The  60  men,  required  of  Pljrmouth  colony  in  case  of  necessity  for  them,  were 
to  be  raised  by  die  towns  in  the  following  proportion : 

Plymouth 7  Yarmouth 6 

Duxborugh 6  Barnstable 6 

Scituate 9  Marshfield 6 

Sandwich 6  Rehoboth 6 

Taunton 5  Eastham 8 


580 
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Of  the  250  men  to  be  ndsed  against  the  Nianticks, 

Massachusetts  was  to  send 166 

Plymouth 30 

Connecticut S3 

New  Haven 21 


Note  XXXm.    p.  302. 
The  number  and  list  of  each  town  in  Connecticuty  in  16(M. 


Towns. 

Persons. 

Estates. 

Hartford    ....      ITT        ...        .    £19,609 

Windsor     . 

165 

» 

15,833 

Wethersfield 

118 

»                 < 

12,602 

Fair6eld     . 

94 

^ 

8,634 

Saybrook  . 

63 

4,437 

Stratford    . 

72 

1 

7,958 

Farmington 

46 

» 

5,519 

Bffiddletown 

81 

2,172 

Norwalk    . 

24 

2,309 

775 


£79,073 


Note  XXXIV.    p.  310. 

This  tract,  part  of  Pequot,  originally  belonged  to  New  London.  The  first 
man  who  settled  on  it  was  WilUaun  Cheeseborough  from  Rehobotfa,  in  1649. 
The  general  court  of  Connecticut,  claiming  the  land,  simimoned  him  before 
them ;  and,  after  stating  their  claims  and  tudng  bonds  for  his  good  conduct, 
allowed  his  continuance,  promising  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  would  procure 
a  sufficient  number  of  planters,  they  would  give  him  all  proper  encoaiagvment 
in  making  a  permanent  settlement ;  and  about  10  or  12  families  began  to  plant 
there  this  year.  Massachusetts  claimed  this  country  by  virtue  of  the  assist- 
ance it  afforded  Connecticut  in  the  conquest  of  the  Pequots.  After  the  deter- 
mination of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  the  planters  petitioned 
the  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  8  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  Mistic  river  toward  Wekapaug,  and  8  miles  northward  into  the  country, 
and  named  the  plantation  Southerion.  It  continued  under  the  government  of 
Massachusetts  until  after  Connecticut  obtained  a  royal  charter. 


Note  XXXV.    p.  451. 

Mr.  Wadsworth,  who  accompanied  the  commissioners  to  Albany,  says, 
they  "  lodged  one  night  on  their  way  at  Ousetannuck  [Stockbridgel,  rormeiiy 
inhabited  by  Indians."  They  kept  sabbath  at  Kinderhook,  where,  ne  under- 
stood, there  were  but  about  **  20  families  at  most."  "  The  houses  "  were  "  in 
three  parcels  in  this  town,  and  there  "  were  "  two  forts."  Tliey  passed  through 
Grccnbush,  '^  a  place  so  called  from  the  pine  woods  "  in  its  vicinity-.  Mr.  Wa&- 
wortli  gives  this  description  of  Albany.  "  The  town  itself,  though  small,  is  yet 
very  compact.  It  is  almost  quadrangular  though  the  fortification  which  does 
surround  it,  is  rather  triangular.  The  east  side  of  the  town  lies  close  upoq  the 
west  side  of  Hudson's  river ;  so  close,  that  in  some  places  the  water  toucheth 
the  fortification  ;  and  is  no  where  distant  from  it  above  two  or  three  hundred 
rods,  or  Uiereabouts.  The  town  is  encompassed  with  a  fortification,  consisting  of 
pine-logs,  the  most  of  them  a  foot  through  or  more.  They  arc  hewed  on  two 
sides,  and  set  close  together,  standing  about  8  or  10  foot  above  ground,  sharp- 
ened at  (he  tops.  There  are  6  gates ;  2  of  them  cast,  to  the  river,  3  north,  one 
south.  There  are  5  blockhouses ;  2  north,  by  two  of  the  forementioned  gates, 
and  3  south.  The  town,  especially  the  west  side  of  it,  lies  upon  the  ascent  of 
a  hill.    The  fortification  ends  as  it  were  in  a  point  at  the  top  of  the  hUl ; "  on 
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which  **  stands  the  fort,  in  which  are  four  flankers,  the  northwest  flanker  is  hdlt 
with  stone,  the  rest  .with  wood.  In  this  fort,  there  are  16  or  16  great  guns 
mounted.  In  the  town  there  are  three  streets  of  a  considerable  breadth  and 
streightness ;  two  of  them  are  parrallel  with  the  river,  the  third  comes  di- 
directly  from  the  Fort  down  to  the  lowermost  of  the  two  former  streets ;  and 
where  these  two  streets  do  thus  meet,  stands  their  Church.  The  houses  are 
built  generally  low ;  but  veiy  few  of  them  hare  an  upright  chamber.  The 
lower  rooms  are  buUt  very  high.  Hie  houses  are  eenerally  covered  with  tile, 
and  many  of  the  houses  themselves  built  with  brick."  He  mentions  "  Rens- 
laePs  Island  upon  the  river,  about  half  a  mile  below  the  town,  containing  about 

160  acres  of  good,  level,  fertile,  arable  land ;  a  veiy  curious  farm  it  is." 

Though  there  seemed  no  reason  to  doubt,  whether  the  fair  island  that  had 
attracted  my  observation  near  Albany,  were  the  island  described  by  Bfr.  Wads- 
worth  ;  vet  to  ascertain  it,  with  its  present  name  and  proprietor,  I  addressed  a 
letter  of  inquiry  to  the  Honourable  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  now  in  Con- 
cress,  who  obligingly  answered  it  from  Washington,  26  Dec.  1827.  "The 
Island  designated  by  you  is  called  Rensselaer's  m  the  grant,  but  usually  bv 
the  name  of  the  tenant  for  the  time  beins,  having  never  been  alienated. 
I  am  the  Proprietor.  It  is  accurately  described  by  President  Wadsworth." — 
WhUe  at  Albany  in  the  autumn  of  1826, 1  made  particular  inquiry  lor  the  site  of 
Fort  Orange,  Dr.  James,  of  that  city,  informed  me,  that  the  first  Fort  Orange 
stood  on  the  margin  of  the  Hudson,  a  little  below  State  street,  and  that  it  was 
afterward  remov^  to  the  upper  part  of  the  hill — one  of  the  lines  crossing  State 
street,  where  it  is  now  intersected  by  Chapel  street.  He  saw  the  remains  of  the 
piles,  when  dug  up  before  the  paving  of  State  street,  and  showed  me  the  spot 
The  piles  were  driven  to  a  great  depm  into  the  ground. 

Note  XXXVI.    p.  468. 

The  authors  of  "  Universal  History "  [xl.  276—278.]  maintain,  that  the 
English  were  possessors  of  Louisiana  before  its  discovery  by  the  French ;  and 
found  the  Enzlish  claim  to  it  on  the  grant  by  Charles  I.  to  Sir  Robert  Heath  in 
1630.  [See  mat  year.]  "  Sir  Robert  Heath  conveyed  over  his  right  to  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  at  the  expense  of  planting  several  parts  of  the  coun^, 
when  the  civil  wars  broke  out,  which  put  a  stop  to  that  noble  design.  By 
difierent  conveyances,  the  whole  country  devolved  upon  one  Dr.  Cox,  who, 
at  a  large  expense,  discovered  part  of  it,  and  who  actually  presented  to  king 
William  a  memorial,  in  which  he  incontestibly  proved  his  claim  to  it,  and  his  son 
Daniel  Cox,  Esq.  who  resided  fourteen  years  in  the  country,  continued  his 
Cither's  claim,  and  published  a  very  full  account  of  it."  It  is  there  observed,  in 
a  Note :  **  It  was  published  in  1762,  and  is  indeed  a  very  curious  performance." 
Not  finding  it  in  our  libraries,  I  procured  a  copy  of  it  from  London.  The  title 
is :  **  A  Description  of  the  Enghsh  Province  ot  Caholajta.  By  the  Spaniards 
called  Floriday  and  by  the  French,  La  Lauisiane,  To  which  is  added,  A  large 
and  accurate  Map  of  Carolaic a,  and  of  the  River  Meschacebx.  By  Dan iei. 
CoxE,  Esq."  Loudon,  1741.  Referring  to  the  two  ships,  which  his  father 
sent  out,  Coxe  says,  "  One  of  these  ships  returning,  was  unhappily  cast  away 
upon  the  Englbh  coast  in  a  great  storm,  but  very  providentially  the  JounuJ 
was  saved,  though  all  the  men  were  lost"  Of  this  expedition  he  gives  the 
following  account 

"  The  present  proprietor  of  Carolana,  my  honoured  Father,  not  only  imployed 
many  people  on  discoveries  by  land  to  the  west,  north,  and  south  of  this  vast 
extent  of  ground,  but  likewise  in  the  year  1698,  he  equipped  and  fitted  out  two 
ships  from  England,  provided  with  above  20  great  euns,  16  patereroes,  abund- 
ance of  small  arms,  ammunition,  stores,  and  provisions,  not  only  for  the  use  of 
those  on  board,  and  for  discovery  by  sea,  but  dso  for  building  a  fortification,  and 
settling  a  colony  by  land,  there  being  in  both  vessels,  besides  sailors  and  com- 
mon men,  above  SO  English  and  French  volunteers,  some  noblemen,  and  all 
gentlemen.  One  of  these  vessels  discovered  the  mouths  of  the  great  and  famous 
river  Mesehacebe,  or  as  termed  by  the  French,  MunsHppi,  entered  and  ascend- 
ed it  above  one  hundred  miles,  and  had  perfected  a  settlement  therein,  if  the 
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eq^tain  ef  dM  otiitt  ship  had  dene  his  d«ty»  and  not  deMtted  tibMB.  llMy 
bowaoever  took  posaeasion  of  ihia  country  in  tiie  kiiMt*.f  name,  and  left*  m 
oftTaral  placea*  the  Anm»  qf  Qrt&i  Britain  affiled  on  ooftida  and  treee  for  a 
JUSmmtM  thereof.'*    Pre&ce,  and  p.  121. 


Note  XXXVH.    p.  SSXk 

Fom  a  ftiU  Mcount  of  the  Life,  Chancter,  and  Wiitinga  of  thia  emment 
the  reader  ia  referred  to  his  Life  prefixed  to  his  WoiIdb,  Memoira  of  lua  PabKc 
and  PriTate  Life  by  Thomas  Clarkson,  Belknap's  Ameiican  Bioeraphy,  aad 
Aflen's  Biographical  Dictionary,  jSrt,  Pzirir,  Frankhn'a  Worka,  Vkd  Meoaon  ot 
the  Histmical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 


The  following  original  article  is  from  a  very  aged  and  hi^ihr  respected  Fnend, 
Timothy  Matlack,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia,  with  whom  I  became  acquainted 
in  early  life  at  Savannah,  where  he  gave  me  letters  of  introduction  to  hts 
worthy  family,  to  Dr.  Ewing,  and  others  in  Philadelphia.  When  his  letter  of 
1817,  on  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  [2  Coll.  viii.  187.]  was  communicated  by 
CoL  Pickering  to  the  Historical  Society,  I  recognised  the  handwriting,  and 
soon  after  wrote  to  him  a  letter  of  inquiry  for  any  traditionary  notices  of  that 
dfy  and  its  founder.  His  answers  were  written  1819  and  182K),  at  which  time 
he  was  supposed  to  be  about  90  years  of  age. 

**  The  Records  or  Minutes  of  the  Proprietary  of  Pennsylvania  and  his  Gbun- 
eO,  from  the  commencement  of  his  government  to  that  oi  Uie  Revolution,  are 
lodged  among  the  public  Records  at  Harrisburgh,  and  contain  the  history  of 
the  executive  under  Perm,  highly  interesting  to  mankind  at  large.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution  it  fell  to  my  lot,  as  Secretary  of  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council  of  the  State,  to  demand  and  obtain  tiiose  Records  from  the 
heirs  of  Perm.  Curiosity  not  less  than  duty  induced  me  to  read  with  no  s%ht 
attention,  every  page  of  those  Records,  and  they  left  on  my  mind  the  impree- 
aion,  that  they  were  of  great  value,  and  ought  to  be  referred  to  by  history.** 
Referring  to  Mr.  Perm,  Mr.  Matlack  observes :  "  On  a  moments  reflection  it 
seems  to  me,  that  a  most  useful  lesson  may  be  derived  from  *'  the  fact  **  of  hie 
having  granted  a  Chctrter  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia ;  and  this  Charter  is  se- 
lected rather  than  that  to  the  People  of  Pennsylvania  at  large,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  latter  appears  to  have  been  an  agreement  between  them  and  the 
Proprietary,  at  a  time  when  Pennsylvania  contained  a  number  of  men  of 
education  and  experience ;  such  as  Doctor  Wynn,  David  Lloyd  (of  whom  a  lord 
Chancellor  of  England  speaks  in  terms  of  very  high  respect,  as  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguished law  knowledge)  Thomas  Holmes,  the  first  Surveyor  General  of  the 
Province,  Isaac  Norris  and  others  not  less  respectable  for  their  knowledge; 
while  the  Charter  of  the  city  seems  to  have  been  the  efilision  of  his  own  mind 
alone."  By  this  Charter,  Mr.  Matlack  considers  the  Proprietary  as  "  establishing 
an  oligarchy,  for  the  principles  of  which  some  apology  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
the  example  of  the  Borough  Charters  granted  by  Uie  crown,  and  long  acted 
upon  by  the  people  of  England.  This  Charter  was  acted  upon  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  for  more  than  70  years  without  opposition,  except  in  a  single 
case*' — which  was,  the  resistance  of  an  ordinance  passed  by  the  Corporation. 


Diseipltne  of  the  People  called  Quakers, 

[From  MS.  Letters  of  T.  MatlAck.] 

"  In  1719  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  revised  their  Disci- 
pline, and  fUmished  their  subordinate  meetings  of  business  with  manuscript 
copies  for  tlieir  government.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  ever  printed.  An 
ancient  copy  of  ^s  Discipline  remains  in  my  hands." — Mr.  Matlack  afterward 
sent  me  the  MS.  <*  which/'  he  observed,  *'  I  have  no  doubt  was  intended  for  a 
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conect  copy,  u  I  recognize  in  it  ike  handwriting  of  a  very  worthy  mtn,  wbo 
died  a  few  yean  aso.  at  the  age  of  88  jrean.  It  is  the  compocition  of  laaac 
Norris,  the  father  of  the  Isaac,  who  was  for  many  years  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Pennsylvania.  Each  of  these  men  were,  in  tiieir  turn,  at 
the  head  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Pennsylvania."  Mr.  Matlack  was  informed 
of  the  author  of  this  "  Discipline  "  by  the  sister  of  the  latter  Isaac,  who,  "  at 
the  same  time,  adduced  it  as  evidence  that  her  father  was  divinely  inspired 
when  he  composed  it.*'  My  respected  correspondent  mentioned  **  the  manner 
and  occasion  of  obtaining  the  above  information.*' — **  George  Fox,  the  founder 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  intended  to  have  conveyed  to  the  Socie^  of  Friends 
20  acres  of  land  about  8  miles  from  the  city,  and  they  built  a  Meeting  house 
upon  it,  and  when  I  was  yet  but  a  youth,  I  sometimes  attended  meetings  there, 
and  of  course  dined  with  friend  Norris — on  one  of  these  occasions  I  obtained 
tills  intelligence.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Fox  understood 
more  of  Gospel  than  of  law,  and  failed  in  giving  them  a  tUU  to  the  land— and 
his  heirs  claimed  and  received  it  from  the  Society." 


Swedes  in  Pennsylvania. 

William  Penit  gave  a  veir  honourable  account  of  the  Swedes  in  1688. 
See  Proud,  i.  261.  For  the  following  account,  written  140  years  afterward, 
I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Collin,  d.  d.  Rector  of  the  Swedish 
churches  in  Pennsylvania ;  a  part  of  whose  obliging  communication  has  been 
inserted  under  the  year  1655.  It  is  contained  in  a  letter  dated  **  Philadelphia^ 
29  Apr.1823." 

"  The  Swedish  Colony  was  formed  under  the  authority  of  their  government, 
in  the  view  of  settling  a  country  which  by  its  latitude  promised  various  valuable 
products ;  and  of  establishing  a  profitable  commerce,  not  only  with  Sweden, 
but  with  all  parts  of  America,  and  other  countries.  Accordingly,  ships  furnished 
with  all  requisites  for  the  settlement,  and  for  articles  proper  for  commerce  with 
the  natives,  were  fitted  out ;  and  also  vessels  of  war,  having  militaiy  stores  of  aU 
kinds.  A  governor,  with  civil  and  military  officers  were  also  appointed,  and 
chaplains.  The  instruction  for  the  governor  was  very  exact,  embracing  all 
concerns  for  the  good  of  the  Colony.  Religion  and  its  attending  virtues  were 
solemnly  enjoined.  Strict  equity  and  benevolence  were  particularly  ordered. 
This  and  the  martial  character  of  the  people  preserved  constant  peace. 

"  The  plan  for  the  colony  was  laid  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  celebrated  for 
his  civil  and  military  talents,  his  piety  and  Christian  life ;  but  his  death  prevent- 
ed the  execution  till  the  reign  of  his  daughter  Christina.  The  first  arrival  of 
the  Swedes  was,  probably,  in  1637."  They  settled  on  the  West  of  Delaware, 
and  built  Chriatina,  See  a.  d.  1655.  "  They  bought  from  the  Indians  land  on 
Delaware  from  the  cape  Hinlopen  till  the  Falls  of  (now)  Trenton,  about  80 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  interior  to  limits  not  certain,  but  sufficient  for  some 
time,  with  promise  of  more  by  purchase  in  future.  Governor  Prinz,  who 
came  in  1643,  chose  for  his  residence  Tinicum  on  Delaware,  higher  up,  about 
12  miles  South  from  (now)  Philadelphia.  They  spread  sradually  up  and  down 
Delaware,  on  the  W.  side  ;  and  afler  several  years,  on  Uic  East  of  it,  40  miles 
South,  and  18  Nofth  from  (now)  Philadelphia,  having  purchased  land  from  the 
Indian  owners ;  but  the  quantity,  prices,  and  times  of  purchase  are  not  cleariy 
known."  In  1655  they  were  conquered  by  the  Dutch,  whose  dominion  was  of 
short  duration.  "  After  ten  years  the  English  conquered  the  Dutch  colony, 
and  the  Swedish  as  held  by  them.  Sweden  did  soon  e;ive  up  its  right  to  the 
English  crown,  on  condition  of  the  people  retaining  their  property  and  free 
exercise  of  religion.  Swedish  missionaries  were  sent,  but  very  few  natives  of 
Sweden  came.  In  the  colonial  time  was  a  Church  near  Christina-Fort ;  and 
one  on  Tinicum.  Afterwards  one  was  erected  on  the  shore  near  Philadelphia. 
In  1699  one  was  erected  where  Christina-Fort  stood;  and  in  1700  one  in  the 
place  of  that  near  Philadelphia,  in  its  (now)  Suburb,  called  Southwark.  The 
first  mentioned  was  built  of  stone,  but  this  of  brick.    Both  are  yet  in  good 
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uiweiiition.  In  Jeney  wu  buQtone  of  wood  in  1704,  20  miles  South  from 
Fliilidelphia,  and  6  from  Delaware,  some  years  afterwards  one  smaner  of  wood 
was  erected  14  miles  further  South,  near  that  river.  Two  of  bnck  have  been 
built  in  their  places  within  38  years.  In  Pennsylvania  two  have  also  been  built 
of  stone  in  1764,  as  annexed  to  that  in  Philadelphia,  one  in  S.  W.  6  miles, 
and  the  other  N.  by  W.  16  miles  from  this  city.  I  am  Rector  of  these ;  and 
probably  the  last  The  mission  has  ceased  in  the  other  parishes  some  years 
ago.  The  Swedish  descendants  have  totally  lost  dieir  mother-tongue,  and  also 
been  mixed  with  several  nations  and  religious  professions.*' 

Note  XXXVm.    p.  539.      , 

Thx  Declaration  was  eiven  in  to  the  Trustees,  in  the  Llbraiy  of  Yale  Col- 
1(M«,  IS  September,  1722,  signed  by  Timothy  Cutler,  John  Hart,  Samuel 
Whittelsey,  Jared  Eliot,  James  Wetmore,  Samuel  Johnson,  Daniel  Brown. 
Mr.  Cutler  was  Rector ;  Mr.  Hart,  miniitter  of  East  Guilford  ;  Mr.  Whittel^y, 
minister  of  Wallin^ord ;  Mr.  Eliot,  minister  of  Killingworth ;  Mr.  Wetmore, 
minister  of  North  Haven  ;  Mr.  Johnson,  minister  of  West  Haven ;  Mx,  Brown, 
tutor  in  Yale  College.  The  public  disputation  between  them  and  the  Trustees 
was  in  October,  when  the  General  Assembly  was  sitting  in  New  Haven ;  *"  in 
consequence  of  which  Messrs.  Hart,  Whittelsey,  and  Eliot  recanted,  bein^ 
satisfied  of  the  validity  of  ordination  by  Presbyters,  chiefly  by  the  learned  rea^ 
sonings  of  governor  Saltonstall,  who  was  formerly  a  minister.  They  all  con- 
tinued in  tbe  ministry  in  their  respective  churches."  Pres.  Stiles,  MS.  In 
November,  1722,  Messrs.  Cutler,  Wetmore,  Johnson,  and  Brown,  embarked  at 
Boston  for  London,  where  they  received  episcopal  ordination.  Mr.  Brown  died 
there  of  the  small  pox ;  Mr.  Cutler  returned,  a  missionary  from  the  Societ\'  for 
propagating  the  Gospel,  for  Boston ;  Mr.  Wetmore,  a  missionary  for  Rye,  in 
the  province  of  New  York ;  Mr.  Johiison,  for  Stratford.  lb.  See  Humphreys' 
Hist.  Account  of  the  Socic^  for  propagating  the  Grospel,  536 — 542.  Chandler's 
Life  of  President  Johnson,  27 — 36. 
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